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THE SELECT COMMITTEE appointed to inquire into the 
CommerctaL Stare of the West Inp1a Co.LonteEs, and to 
report their Observations and Opinions thereupon to The House, 
together with the Minures of the EvipeNnce taken before them ;— 
Have considered the several Matters to them referred, and agreed 
to the following REPORT: 


N obedience to the commands of The House, Your Committee have 

considered the Documents referred to them, and have taken Evidence, 
documentary and oral, upon the Commercial State of the West India 
Colonies. 


In proceeding to lay before'The House their observations and opinions 
upon this important matter, Your Committee will endeavour to confine 
themselves within the limits of the order of reference ; which they under- 
stand as restraining them from the discussion of those points of high 

litical concernment in respect of Colonial Affairs, which have been 
agitated of late years; but they would not do justice to the interests referred 
to them, if they were not to submit to The House, with great deference, that 
the representations and statements which The House has directed them to 
consider, are not adequately described as relating solely to the “ Com- 
“ mercial State ot the West India Colonies.” The case submitted to them 
in these Papers is one of severe distress, affecting the Proprietors of the Soil, 
in Countries which, acquired in various modes, and. at several periods, 
have become integral parts of the British Empire ; and if it be true that it 
is necessarily through commercial transactions that the means of main- 
taining themselves and their dependants are obtained by these Proprietors, 
it is not less true, that it is rather as Landowners than as Merchants, that 
they appear before The House. They are thus entitled to the benefit of any 
distinction which may be made in favour of those interests which are fixed 
and permanent, as compared with the more fleeting and occasional objects 
of commercial enterprize. And Your Committee will have occasion to 
advert to some natural and some political causes which place the West 
India Planter under a peculiar disability to relieve himself by any transfer, 
or altered direction of property, from the distress under which he now 


labours. 


Your Committee have received abundant evidence of this distress, which 
is said to have existed, in a considerable degree, for ten or twelve years 
past, and to have been greatly aggravated within the last three or four. 


The distress in this, as in all cases, affects the existing Planter, and 
widows, orphans and others who have annuities charged upon the estates ; 
but it affects also the Slave Labourer: already he begins to suffer a 
deprivation of indulgencies, and if continued depression should lead to 
the abandonment ot estates, he will be placed in a condition highly dan- 
gerous to the public tranquillity. 
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The immediate cause of distress, is the inadequacy of return ; it is stated 
that the produce of the soil, in a majority of estates, does not ordinarily 
obtain, in any market, foreign or domestic, a price which replaces to the 
producer the cost of production ; that in many instances there is even 
a serious deficiency, and that in very few there is any return of interest 
upon the capital employed. 


The allegations on the part of the Wes: Indians, to which Your Com- 
mittee are about to refer, are taken from Papers referred to them by 
The House; being “ Statements, Calculations and Explanations  b- 
“* mitted to the Board of Trade, relating to the Commercial, Financial 
* and Political State of the British West India Colonies, since the 19th of 
** May 1830.”* 

Confined in the present instance to the staple article of sugar, the state- 
ment of the condition of the Planter is more particularly this : 


The Average Cost of production of a hundred weight 
of Sugar, in the British West Indies, is (without 13 
any charge for Interest on Capital) - ~~ - 3) 





The Expense of bringing it to market in beats 

Britain, is - - - = ee 3 8.02 
Making together = - - - - - 24. 2 
The Average Price of 1831 § is - - - - 93° 8 
Leaving a Deficiency of - - - - - - 6 





Your Committee are not to be understood as adopting this Estimate as 
a verified and unquestionable account of necessary expenses ; they intend 
by it only to give to The House a general notion of the statements whereby 
the allegation of severe distress is supported. It will be perceived that the 
average is formed upon the transactions of a variety of estates, situated 
in different Colonies; that the particular accounts which produce the 
average range from 11s. 2d. to £.1. 1. 8., thus indicating a material 
difference in the situation of the several ‘Colonies, and of different 
Planters; and showing that at that average price there is in some cases 
a profit, when in others there is a loss: but the Statement of which the 
Abstract is given above, is chiefly useful, as explaining the component parts 
of the Planter’s expenditure, and thus facilitating the ascertainment of 
the causes of that distress, of which whether or not it be admitted in 
the extent and in the mode in which their Statement would exhibit it, the 
existence is notorious. 


In considering the causes of this acknowleged distress, Your Com- 
mittee have directed their chief attention to those which consist in re- 
strictions and provisions imposed upon the Colonies by the Legislature or 
Government of the Mother Country ; because, however much they lament 
the existence of distress, from whatever cause arising, ‘and however de- 
sirable it may be to afford a remedy, they are of opinion that any claim 
for compensation or equivalent must be confined to enhancement of cost 
or deficiency of demand, occasioned by acts of state, or fiscal regulations, 
of the Mother Country. 


Nor have Your Committee felt themselves called to the consideration 
of those general causes which affect West India Proprietors in common 
with all others. 


In 


* Ordered to be printed, 7th February 1831. Sess. No. 120. 

+ Digest Il. p. 57. The Estate selected is No. 9, in a statement of 34 Estates in different Islands, 
Digest I. of which the Average is 15s. 10d. 

{ Min. Ev. 8. § Appendix, No. 2. 
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| wreciate the peculiar difficulties to which the West 
| sed by Acts of State, it is necessary to advert 
y of our Colonial system. Formerly the Colonies 
erchange of commodities, whether in British or in 

_y other than the Mother Country, and they were 
produce to England, and to receive their supplies 

din . th}s- intercourse were restricted to British ships. 


ent te this rule, which followed the establishment 
‘America, ‘will be presently noticed. * 

strictions, the British Colonies had the monopoly of 
they were restrained from the importation of their 
an its raw or slightly manufactured state ; clayed 
til lately subject to a duty, and refined sugar being 
ent, subject to one which is prohibitory. 


as effected, from a very early period, by slaves 
1 Africa by British merchants, under the sanction 
Parliament ; it was declared in repeated Acts, that 
eficial and necessary to the Mother Country.” 









year 1807, Parliament made this trade in slaves illegal, and 
penal; the acquisition of new slaves from Africa was prohibited, 
subsequently the transfer of slaves from one Island to another has 
__ forbidden. . The Planter has thus been placed under the necessit 

earing all'the slaves requisite for the cultivation of his land, and o 
maintaining, in addition to his effective male slaves, and a limited 
mbe: of non-effective persons, the larger number of women and children, 
existence on the particular Colony, if not on the particular estate, 
‘this necessity occasioned. 


At this period, Great Britain was in possession of most of the sugar 
countries ; others were not in a situation to allow of an ample production 
of sugar. And of some of the Colonies of which we had obtained during 
war an unconfirmed possession, the produce was not admitted into this 
country upon the same terms with British West Indian produce. 


At the Peace of 1814, some of these captured Colonies were retained 
by Great Britain, and all that were retained have been at different 
periods admitted into our Colonial system ; others were restored to dif- 
ferent European States, which had not then, like us, abolished the Slave 
Trade. Attempts were made to induce other nations to follow our 
example; but these attempts though partially successful and continually 
extended, have not yet been crowned with success; and the great Island 
of Cuba, and the extensive country of Brazil in particular, have, the first 
to this day, the other certainly to a very late period, continued to supply 
themselves very largely with slaves from Africa. . 


The consequence of these events and circumstances is, according to the 
West Indians, this:—while the quantity of West India produce brought 
into the United Kingdom from the British Colonies, is greatly enlarged, 
that produce, being too plentiful for the English market, has to compete 
in the markets of Europe with an increased quantity of Foreign pro- 
duce. British Colonial produce thus loses the advantage of the domestic 
monopoly, and its price is regulated, in a great measure, by the price of 


sugar in the European markets, supplied by the foreign Colonies. 
The 





* Post, p. 8. 
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The same principles which dictated the Mlieal of the Slave Trad 
have led the Government of the United Kingdom to adop:, in the Co se 
under the immediate control of the Crown, measures for -he amelioration 
of the condition of the slaves, some of which diminish the proportion 
of their labour and produce to the charge which thé occasion and add 
to the expenses of cultivation. . 


In its competition with foreign countries, the ,Alonial produce of 
Great Britain is also subjected to disadvantages, ¢casioned by the 
commercial and maritime policy of the Mother Country. “sxtja] at; Say Sil 
counteracted in a degree by circumstances to be presently nom; 
been made of late years to relieve the Colonies from the ei | 
restrictive laws. They have been permitted to carry on ac 
course with those countries of Europe and America, which 
plying with the terms prescribed, have entitled themselves to 
course ; but the importation of goods from these foreign co 
been clogged by discriminating duties, and there has been in fi 
any intercourse with those countries. In respect of the Unite: 

America, the most important either for export or import, the 

has been from time to time suspended, renewed and modifie 

finally been permitted under a system of protection for the } a 
rican Colonies, which, togeth-r with the uncertainty produced a 
changes, renders it as yet doubtful, whether, during the ¢ aa 
that protection, any benefit will be dey .ed by the West Ind 

from its renewal. And in regard to sc ne very material articié 

a strict monopoly is still maintained 1> favour of the Mother (¢ 

of her North American possessions. 


In the Papers submitted to Your Committee, an attempt 

made to estimate the pecuniary amount of the disadvantage sus 

the shape of an augmented cost of production, through the ab 

the Slave Trade, the ameliorating orders, and the commercial resuictions. 
In this estimate these several causes are supposed to enhance, by 22s. 93d., 
the cost of producing every ' indred weight of sugar, with a proportionate 
effect upon rum, beyond the charge in the foreign countries where the 
Slave Trade is not abolished. 


Among the artificial causes alleged by the West Indians as dimi- 
nishing the consumption of their produce, is the high duty imposed upon 
it in the Mother Country. Upon the main article of produce, sugar, this 
duty is imposed for financial purposes alone; but the article of rum is 
subjected to a duty, made higher for the protection of the corresponding 
produce of the United Kingdom. This last, therefore, is one other and 
peculiar restriction upon the disposal of West India produce. 


Still another is to be added; molasses, one of the products of the 
sugar cane, are excluded by law from the distilleries and public breweries 
of the United Kingdom. 


These are the artificial causes of the present condition of the West 
India Colonies, and for this the West India proprietors claim a compensa- 
tion, not proportioned to that which they have alleged as the amount. of 
the injury, but sufficient to enable them to compete upon equal terms 
with the foreign grower. | 


It will readily be seen, that the several causes which have been noticed 
differ materially in their character, in the possibility of being removed, 
and in the degree of claim which they afford to compensation. 


It can scarcely be necessary for Your Committee to observe, that where 
a burthensome regulation can be removed, it is much better to remove it 
) than 


> 
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ON THE STATE OF THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. - 


than to grant a compensation. In proceeding therefore to a detailed 
examination of each of the alleged grievances of which the Colonies com- 
plain, they will first treat of those which appear*susceptible of this preferable 
mode of remedy. — | 

Under this, description, indeed, may come all the legislative restrictions 
except those which have reference to slavery; for although The House 
may not be prepared to remove them all, there is not one of which the 
removal may not be a subject of discussion. 


A recapitulation of the “ Commercial Restrictions,” so described, is to 


_be found in the Papers*gubmitted to the Board of Trade. They are 


here said to impose an annual charge upon the West India Colonies, of 
no less than £.1,392,353. This sum being apportioned to the several 
articles of West India produce,} the charge upon sugar is stated at 
£.1,101,000, and as the sugar imported is 3,972,387 cwts., the burthen 
upon each cwt. by this mode of calculation, is 5s. 63d. If this statement 
be correct, the removal of the commercial restrictions would occasion 
a deduction of 5s. 63d. from the sum of 24s. 2d. alleged as the cost of 
bringing to market a cwt. of sugar: 18s. 7}d. would thus be the sum 
to be set against the assumed price of 23s. 8d., leaving a balance of 
5s. 03d. in favour of the Planter, instead of 6d. against him. 


J 
The component parts of this sum of 5 snd. as affecting sugar, are no 
where distinctly stated; but it,‘eay be calculated from the summary of 
restrictions affecting all articles.{ \.. , : 


_ 1. The importation of fish§ is*'prohibited, except from Great Britain 
or British Possessions.|| It is alleged that the fish now received from 
; . Newfoundland 


* Digest XVI. p. 71. 
a : 






















+ Sugar - - - - - - 1,101,000 
Rum -— - - - -<s= 170,000 
Coffee - - - - Tt ies 80,293 
Cotton - - - - Te aanel 21,060 
Miscellaneous Articles - + We 20,000 
1,392,353 
———— 
_ Digest XVI. 
KecapituLatTion of Restrictions on Colonial Trade. 
Fish : ™ £. 
From Newfoundland, enhancement of Cost, Digest VI. - - - £.75,544 
From Creat Britain - - ditto - - - Digest VII. - - = 68,668 
; . 144,212 
: American Supplies : 
Enhancementin Cost - - - + - + = DigestIX. - - - 86,677 
: _- in Freight - - - - = = DigestX. - - . 94,801 
Restrictions and disadvantages in Sale - ~- Digest XI. - . - 187,576 
Total enhancements in the cost of American or Trans-Atlantic 
Articles caused by the restrictive System - - - 369,054 
British Manufactures : 
Enhancement in Cost - - - - - = Digest XIII. - - 372,575 
Freight: 
Enhancement in, to and from Europe - ~- Digest XIV. - - £.438,274 
On Surplus Produce - - - - - - = DigestXV.- © > 75550 
ey 513,824 


Deduct Net Revenue derived by the Colonists in diminution of the aggregate 
Amount of these several Restrictions, Digest VIII. - - Ps .S Eo 


|| Act 6 Geo. 4. c. 114. 8.7. 


§ Digest VI. & VIL. pp. 60-1. 
ToT B2 Uw 
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Newfoundland might be procured at a cheaper rate from the United 
States, and that the herrings and other fish procured from the British 
Fisheries at home might be obtained at a lower price from the Danish 


Island of St. Thomas. 


Supposing the estimate to be correct, these restrictions would occasion 
a charge upon sugar of about Od. But the evidence before Your Com- 
mittee, which shows that the Brazilian Planters, under no restriction, take 
their fish from our Colonies, would seem to throw much doubt upon the 
accuracy of the calculation as it relates to Newfoundland fish; and as 
the intercourse between our North American Possessions and the British 
West Indies has recently, cn the occasion of renewing the trade with the 
United States, been the subject of an enactment, by way of compromise, 
Your Committee cannot at present recommend any alteration in the 
law. 


With regard to the British Fisheries at home Your Committee would 
observe, that they have recently been deprived of the bounties which 
they have long enjoyed; and whatever opinion may be formed of the 
expediency of establishing a principle of perfect freedom, it would hardly 
seem advisable to interfere at this moment for tae sake of so trifling a 
benefit to the West Indies, with that which has always been considered 
as a great national interest. 


2. The next head of the restriction is “‘ American Supplies.”* With 
this it is difficult to deal ; because, subsequently to the preparation of the 
Paper for the Board of Trade, the state of the question has been entirely 
altered. The West Indians complained that they were subjected to addi- 
tional charges and inconveniences by the prohibition of intercourse with 
the United States ; that they were compelled to procure supplies at a 
dearer rate from our Northern Colonies, and that they lost the American 
market for their produce. That intercouse has been renewed, but in 
renewing it, it had been thought advisable, in consideration of the inte-. 
rests which had been created and augmented in the Northern Colonies 
during its cessation, to increase, in reference to a few of the articles, the 
protection which had been given to the produce of these Colonies. It is 
now alleged, that the joint operation of this protection, and of the open- 
ing of the Ports of the United States, has been, to render the supply 
more uncertain and not less chargeable than before. Upon this subject, 
however, no recent information has been laid before Your Committee. 
The Order in Council, opening the intercourse passed on the Sth of 
November 1830; the Act for regulating the Duties did not pass until 
the 22d of April 1831.4 It was scarcely to be expected, that a trade 
which had been subjected to so many variations, would at once, and at 
so-early a period, settle itself upon a permanent footing : Your Committee 
have not found it possible to procure accurate statements of its present 
course and condition. As some of the duties, under the Act of 1831, 
expire in the year 1836, and as the circumstances affecting the Northern 
Colonies, under which that Act was passed, put a present revision of it 
quite out of the question, Your Committee do not think any further 
consideration of it necessary on their part. 


They trust that His Majesty’s Government will watch the progress of 
this trade, in the interval which must elapse before the duties are reduced 
under the Act. ° 


The 


* Digests, IX. X. XI. t+ 1 Will. 4, ¢. 24. 
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The charge which this one of the “‘ Commercial Restrictions” is said to 
have brought upon the West Indians, amounts to about 1s. 5d. per ewt. 
of sugar. 

In this charge is included the loss which the Planter is said to have 
sustained through the want of the market, which the United States 
afforded, for disposing of his rum and molasses, by way of barter, for 
the requisite supplies. In point of law that market is now open to British 
in common with Foreign produce ; but it is alleged, that the distillation 
from grain, and the cultivation of the sugar cane, within the dominions 
of the United States, which have been encouraged during the cessation of 
the intercourse, and the high duties imposed, for the protection of those 
productions, upon our molasses, and also upon rum, have rendered that 
market unavailable. It is obvious that the augmented growth of sugar 
in Louisiana, and the duties imposed for the encouragement of production 
in America, can be no subject of remark from Your Committee as not 
depending upon Acts of the Mother Country ; but with respect to the 
terms upon which molasses are admitted into the United States, Your 
Committee would refer to a Letter addressed, on the 12th of July 1830, 
to the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, by Mr. Mac Lane,* then 
Minister of the United States at this Court; it is therein stated, that the 
Congress had reduced the duty on molasses from ten cents. to five cents. 
the gallon ; a reduction which he evidently intends to be considered as 
facilitating the introduction of the commodity. 


3. The next head is “ British Manufactures.” Upon all articles of 
foreign European produce, which may be expected to compete with 
British merchandize, protecting duties are levied in the West Indies. The 
sum to which these duties would amount, if actually paid upon the quan- 
tities imported, is estimated at £.561,297 ; but all that the West Indians 
allege, as entitling them to compensation, is the difference between the 
price at which, according to their estinate, these goods would be obtain- 
able, but for the duty, and the price which they are obliged to pay 
for British produce and manufactures, which the protecting duty compels 
them to purchase. This enhancement is stated at £.372,575, or about 
1s. 5d. per cwt. of sugar. But it is to be observed that the Brazilians, 
who are under no such restraint, supply their slaves by choice, accord- 
ing to their evidence, with British manufactures. These discriminating 
duties, indeed, can scarcely be said to constitute a grievance, while the 
great staple of the West Indies has by law a monopoly of the British 
market, and it is to be remembered, that the people of the Mother 
Country are subject to corresponding discriminations ; nevertheless, in 
the present state of the Colonies, these duties appear to furmsh an oppor- 
tunity of a slight relief, which it may be an act of politic liberality to 
afford. Although, therefore, they are very doubtful of the correctness 
of the estimate which has been formed of this fiscal burthen, and it is 
manifestly wrong in some particulars, owing to recent alterations, Your 
Committee, with a view to such relief as can be afforded, and also to 
the furtherance of that intercourse with Foreign Countries, which the 
law has permitted, but which can scarcely be said to have existed, re- 
commend that these duties be repealed. 


4. The next head consists of Freights. It is alleged that the freight 
between the British Colonies and the Mother Country is higher than the 
freight between the Foreign Sugar Countries and the Continent of 
Europe; and thence it is concluded, that the obligation to bring their 

produce 





* Correspondence laid before Parliament in November 1830. + Digest XIII. p.69. — 
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produce to England in British ships, imposes upon the Colonies a burthen: 
equal to that difference of freight. This difference, on the quantity 
consumed in the United Kingdom, and on the surplus exported, is esti- 
mated at £515,824, and the charge upon a cwt. of sugar at rather more: 
than 2s. 


Your Committee are not of opinion that this restriction, supposing the 
facts admitted, affords any claim to relief, either by removal or com- 
pensation. : 


While the Colonies were prohibited from exporting their produce 
directly to foreign countries, the necessity of bringing intermediately to. 
England all that was destined for the Continent of Europe, was aggravated 
by the restriction to British ships. But now that they may export their 
produce to Hamburgh or elsewhere, in a Foreign as well as ina British 
ship, they are under no restraint that is not common to the Mother 
Country. The restriction 1s a consequence of the British character of the 
Colonies: if the trade between Liverpool and Kingston is restricted to. 
British ships, so also is the trade between Liverpool and London. Both 
are parts of that system of Laws for the encouragement of domestic ship- 
ping, liberally modified of late years, and now confined within the limits 
which Parliament has pronounced to be necessary, for purposes, not of 
revenue or wealth, but of public security ; an object in which the Colonies, 
from their weaker and more exposed situation, are even more deeply in- 
terested than the British Isles. 


With this opinion of the character of this restriction, Your Committee: 
do not think it necessary to advert, particularly to the Evidence, which will 
be found in the Appendix, contradictory to the statement submitted to the 
Board of Trade, of the rate of freight between the Colonies and Great 
Britain. It is alleged that the rate stated is not the market rate of freight, 
though it has been paid by the Planter under circumstances to which 
Your Committee will presently refer. 


The result of the examinations which Your Committee have pursued of 
these “* Commercial Restrictions” is this: 


Of the whole burthen of £. 1,399,665 * So We 
ee alee 
they propose that - 372,5754 ‘ Mee oe ae 5 should be taken off. 
They admit that - - 144,213 (Fish) “ - - 7 may be fairly considered in any 
question of compensation. 
They are of opinion that - 513,824 (Freights) ,, - 2 -does not constitute a burthen 
affording a claim to com- 


And they leave out of present pensation. 


consideration - - 369,054 (American Supplies) 1 5% because the circumstances 
aa 3 affecting it have been altered, 

5 62 and it cannot yet be ascer- 
tained whether there is any burthen or not.. 








The House are aware, that the present drawback upon the export of 
refined sugar unquestionably exceeds the duty paid, and leaves an advan- 
tage to the exporter. As to the amount of this advantage, there is a 
great difference of opinion; it is estimated variously, from Is. 6d. 
to 3s. There can be little doubt of its being an ample set-off against the 
commercial restrictions which Your Committee have admitted as reason- 
able grounds of claim, and which are also of very questionable amount. 


No estimate has been submitted to Your Committee of the loss sustained 
by the Colonies by reason of the exclusion of their molasses from the 
breweries 


* Itbecomes £. 1,392,353 by the deduction of £.7,312 of ‘“ Net Revenue received by the Colonists 
in diminution ef the aggregate amount of these several restrictions, Digest VIII,” 
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breweries and distilleries in this country. As this exclusion was the sub- 
ject of an elaborate Report * from a Committee of this House in October 
last, Your Committee will only observe here, that it is an enactment 
highly objectionable in principle, which ought to be discontinued at the 
earliest moment at which its removal may be compatible with the policy 
of the country ; and that while, either for fiscal reasons or for the protec- 
tion of domestic interests, Parliament finds it necessary to continue the 
restriction, it is one which ought to be considered in any scheme of relief or 
compensation which may be devised for the West India Colonies. 


The Committee are at a loss to trace to any sound principle the prohi- 
bition of refining in the West Indies ; they cannot justify the prohibition 
of manufacture in any part of the King’s dominions, but least of all the 
manufacture of their own produce by the cultivators. And they recom- 
mend, without hesitation, that this restriction be removed * but a regard 
for the interests which have grown up under the restrictive system will, 
probably, induce The House to relax it very gradually. But they have 
to observe that this restraint is not brought forward by the West Indians 
as a cause of distress, nor would its removal effect any relief. 


On the other hand, the British refiners ought to have the use of foreign 
sugar for exportation ; upon this subject Your Committee forbear to en- 
large, only because they are given to understand that certain experiments 
are in progress for the purpose of ascertaining the quantity of refined sugar 
made from the several sorts of British and foreign muscovado sugar, and 
that the provisions of any Bill for renewing the Act recently in force, 
must be regulated by the result of these experiments. 


Your Committee now proceed to an alleged cause of distress, put pro- 
minently forward by the West Indians, and certainly originating in a 
legislative enactment, although not coming within the description of Com- 
mercial Restriction. The duty upon West India produce consumed in 
England cannot fairly be stated as a burthen upon the Colonists, except 

in as far as it tends to narrow the consumption of their produce. It is 
enforced for fiscal purposes, and falls upon the consumer. 


But the domestic producer of a taxed article (and the Colonist is a 
domestic producer) has a right to expect, first, that the article goes to 
foreign countries unchecked by any duty which may weaken its power of 

«competition. There may be cases in which the peculiarity, or the excel- 
lence of a commodity gives it the monopoly of a foreign market, so that 
the duty falls upon the foreign consumer ; but in all other cases, and 
assuredly in this case, it falls upon the producer, whom a wise and just 
policy therefore relieves from it by a drawback. Under this first head, 
the West Indians have certainly no cause of complaint. The whole duty 
is unquestionably drawn back upon exportation. 


But, secondly, the producer has a right to expect that the Revenue 
collected upon his commodity, from the consumer at home, is drawn from 
the largest possible quantity. When a higher duty upon a smaller con- 
sumption produces no greater Revenue than a lower duty upon a larger 
consumption, the tax is a grieyance, as well upon the producer as the 
consumer, industry is checked, and comforts are abridged, without any 


fiscal advantage to the State. 


Maintaining these obvious principles, and well aware of the prevalence 
of an opinion, that a reduction of the duties on sugar would produce an 
increased 
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increased Revenue,* Your Committee could not fail to consider such 
reduction among the possible modes of reiief. 


It is obyious that the adjustment of Revenue to an altered state of 
Duty, must be matter of speculation only; not even former example is 
conclusive, because there must be somewhere a limit to consumption, and 
it is impossible to say when it has been attained. When the finances are 
in a flourishing condition, it may be safe and wise to incur the risk of 
loss, in the hope of produc. _ great advantage; but where their condi- 
tion is such that even a smu defalcation would be a serious evil, The 
House may be naturally unwilling to try the experiment. 


The House will find in the Appendix; a statement of the progressive fali 
of price and increase of consumption. 


It appears to be the prevalent opinion, that effectual relief can only be 
afforded by a reduction of duty which will so extend the consumption as 
to absorb the whole surplus now exported, and thereby render the home 
market independant of continental prices. Some witnesses have said, 
that a smaller reduction than nine shillings per cwt. or about one penny 
per lb., would be unavailing ; this is a reduction of more than one-third. 
At the rate of consumption in 1831, this reduction would occasion a 
loss of revenue to the amount of £. 1,704,325, and would only be com- 
pensated, if the consumption were to increase from 3,787,000 cwts. to 
6,200,000, or nearly 64 per cent. 


Little more than one-third of this increase of consumption would absorb. 
the existing surplus ; and although it is impossible for Your Committee to 
assert confidently that this reduction of nine shillings per cwt. would have 
the effect of increasing the consumption to this extent, they trust that 
they may be pardoned for recommending, that at the very earliest period at 
which either the state of the Revenue, or any general arrangement of 
finance, may permit, the experiment of a reduction of duty calculated 
to effect that object, may be made. 


They have the less hesitation in urging this measure upon The House, 
because the interests of the domestic consumer come in ald of those of 
the Colonial proprietor. 


Your Committee, however, feel themselves bound in fairness to admit, 
that those interests are not, in this part of the subject, perfectly identified. 


The absorption of the surplus will be of no benefit to the West Indian, 
unless it raise the price (inclusive of duty) in England ; in proportion as 
it has that effect, it becomes useless to the consumer; and what is more 
important to the present inquiry, it becomes proportionally inoperative in 
extending consumption. ( 


The case now supposed is that of a reduction of duty, effecting such an 
increase of consumption as will absorb the exportable surplus, but not 
such as will compensate the Revenue. It has been seen that, to prevent 
loss to the Revenue, the consumption must be so greatly augmented as to 
require either an augmented production of sugar in the British Colonies, 
or an admission of the sugar of foreign countries, whose produce might 
also receive a stimulus and more largely supply the Continent ; results 
which, however favourable to the consumer, will not be advantageous to 
the Colonist. The increased growth of sugar, which is said to have fol- 
lowed the high prices of 1825, confirms this apprehension. But the 

check 
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check which has been already given to the Foreign Slave Trade, by the 
operation of the Treaty with Brazil, and the effect which may be expected 
from the late convention with France, must materially counteract this 
tendency to increasing growth. 


At the same time Your Committee would observe, that even a smaller 
reduction of duty might afford material relief, if it had the effect of 


— the total supply to the contine>t>’ markets. 


If The House should be inclined to tr j,sae experiment of reducing the 
duty, without being prepared to subject the Revenue to the soneihle ill 
consequences of a great reduction, it would, in the opinion of Your Com- 
mittee, be most advisable to proportion the duty to the quality of the 
sugar, so as to effect by the reduction of duty a material diminution of 
price, in the sugars which are most likely to come into consumption among 
the lower orders. It is not among the consumers of fine sugar that the 
consumption can be ereely augmented. It is rather among those who 
now indulge themselves only with difficulty, and sparingly, in this luxury 
in its coarsest shape, or among those who are entirely debarred from its 
use, that a reduction of price will effect an enlargement of quantity. Your 
Committee therefore recommend the adoption of a Scale of Duty, gra- 
duated according to the quality of the sugar. They are aware, that the 
relief to be derived from this plan, would affect, in a varying degree, the 
different Islands, and different estates, because the quality of the sugar 
varies according to the soil. But this consideration cannot furnish a valid 
objection to a measure, so obviously equitable towards the consumer, and 
promising advantage to the Revenue. \Nor would the benefit to be ob- 
tained by certain Planters be acquired at the ‘expense of others; on the 
contrary, the enlarged consumption of sugar, or of West India produce 
of any description whatsoever, must ultimately be beneficial to the whole 
body of proprietors, by diffusing more widely the taste for their com- 
modities, and raising up a new body of consumers, who, once placed at 
the bottom of the scale, will assuredly be ambitious of ascending it; and 
thus then consumption may be extended so as to absorb more nearly the 
surplus now exported. 


One of the grievances of which the West Indians complain, is the high 
duty to which their rum is subjected in England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The discrimination, or excess beyond the duty on rum, is 1s. 6d. in 
England and 5s. 8d. in Scotland and Ireland. This duty is said to have 
been intended as a protection to the domestic producer of spirits, by reason 

rticularly of the charges to which he is subjected under our Corn Laws. 
In effect, the use of spirits, made from an article of which there is a con- 
tinual superabundance, is diminished in one country and almost superseded 
in the others, while this luxury is drawn from an article of prime neces- 
sity, of which there is an occasional scarcity. Moreover, the accuracy of 
the protection is questioned, in reference to the calculation whereon it is 
founded, and the Colonists allege, that the commercial restrictions to 
which they are subject are equivalent to the injury sustained by the British 
distiller. 


Your Committee concur in the representation made to them of the con- 
siderable effect which these duties have upon the West India interest, and 
earnestly recommend that the subject may be liberally considered. 


It may be fit also to consider the propriety of allowing rum to be 
rectified in bond, with the view of procuring a spirit more conformable to 
the tastes of consumers, at home and abroad.~ 

There are several minor articles of West India produce, on which a 
reduction of duty might be advisable. Your Committee are aware that, 
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on the revision of the Custom Duties in 1825, and also in 1828, the duty 
upon several articles was lowered, by way of relief to. the West Indians, 
and with a particular view to assist the cultivation carried on by free per- 
sons of colour, and by slaves on their own account. But there are still 
some articles susceptible of reduction, for instance, cocoa, castor oil, 
ginger, and pimento. It has also been suggested, that vinegar might be 
admitted at a reasonable duty; and some such adjustment made of the 
duty upon chickory as to prevent its undue interference with coffee, and 
rather to encourage the consumption of both articles. The experience of 
the effect of former reductions of the duty upon coffee, upon the consump- 
tion of that article, justifies the hope that a further reduction might be 
made, without ultimately diminishing the Revenue ; and nothing would 
contribute more to an increased demand for sugar, than an extended use 
of coffee. 


Strong remonstrances will be found in the Minutes against the duty of 
Four and a half per cent. collected in Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands. 
Without entering into a discussion of the questions concerning this duty, 
which have been often before The House, Your Committee content them- 
selves with observing, that their abolition would afford material relief to 
the Islands which are subject to them ; and that if abolition be not deemed 
advisable, a commutation upon favourable terms would be very beneficial 
to the Planter. | 


Relief, slight in amount, but undeniable in principle, might be effected 
by a change in the mode of charging the duties upon the sugar. ‘The 
duty being charged upon the quantities lodged in the warehouse, the pro- 
prietor sustains the loss, sometimes very considerable, which the sugar 
undergoes from drainage. Ifthe loss were the same in all cases, there 
would be no hardship anywhere, but inasmuch as it varies upon the several 
parcels of sugar, the excess of duty, on all beyond the average loss on 
the quantity admitted into home consuption, is a tax upon the grower. 
Your Committee conceiving that this is contrary to the principle of tax- 
ation, submit that the duty should be charged upon the quantity actually 
delivered from the warehouse. 


Some witnesses have mentioned the Tariffs of Austria and Russia, as 
imposing duties upon the import of British Colonial sugar unequal in 
reference to the sugar of other countries. It would appear that the state 
in which British sugars are imported, classes them among sugars partly 
manufactured, and subjects them to like duty with the more refined sugars 
of Cuba; but these are fiscal regulations, not of this country but of 
Austria and Russia, and can be altered only by negociation with those 
states; Your Committee only mention the subject as one which is worthy 
of the attention of His Majesty’s Government. 


Your Committee have already expressed a doubt whether it is probable 
that an extensive intercourse would take place under any circumstances 
between the Colonies and Continental Europe. As affecting this proba- 
bility, they refer to the observations which will be fotind in the Evidence, 
as to the restriction imposed under the present Laws and Treaties upon 
the trade between Hamburgh and the British West Indies. Hamburgh, 
like other States, is allowed to import into Jamaica only its own produce, 
and as Hamburgh produces nothing, the permission is nugatory. It has 
been proposed to permit Hamburgh vessels to carry to the West Indies 
the produce of any part of Germany. It appears probable to Your 
Committee, that this alteration, especially if the suggestion of Your Com- 
mittee as to duties upon foreign produce imported into the West Indies be 
adopted, might in some degree promote the trade ; but as the restriction 

? is 
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isa part of a system, and could scarcely be removed as to Hamburgh alone, 
they can only submit the matter to the consideration of The House. 


_ Your Committee now leave those causes of distress which appear sus- 
ceptible of removal or modification. They are now to advert to the other, 
and according to the representation of the Colonists, much more operative 
causes, concerning which there arises no question but that of compen- 
sation. 


The first of these causes is the addition made to the British Sugar Colo- 
nies at the Peace of 1814. 


The extension of territory, and the acquisition by the Mother Country 
of more fertile, and therefore valuable possessions, cannot reasonably 
be admitted as giving to any part of the more ancient Empire, a right to 
be compensated for the depreciation of its produce. In the general advan- 
tages of that acquisition, be they more or less considerable, the whole 
Empire, domestic and colonial, participates ; and it would be as reason- 
able for an English landholder to complain of the effect of the corn and 
cattle of Ireland, admitted on the principle of the Union, as for a Planter 
in Jamaica to urge that his produce is become cheaper since Demerara 
has been added to the British Dominions. Your Committee must observe, 
in justice to the West India body, that this extension is not adduced by 
them as any ground of claim ; in that body, indeed, and among the com- 

laining sufferers, are included the proprietors of the new Colonies. Your 

mittee, however, cannot leave this topic without giving their opinion, 

that this extension of the sugar Colonies of Great Britain 1s, in truth, one 
of the most operative causes of existing distress. 


Your Committee now advert to the point on which the greatest stress is 
pie by the West Indians—the abolition of the Slave Trade, unaccompanied 
y the abolition on the part of all Foreign States. 


It is alleged, that an increased charge of no less than 15s. 10d. the 
ewt. of sugar,* is thus occasioned, that is, 11s. as the greater cost of 
rearing slaves in our Colonies, than of purchasing them in the Foreign 
Colonies, and 4s. 10d. as the loss sustained by the smaller proportion of 
slaves effective for work. 


This estimate of loss is thus formed: the cost of a slave in Cuba is as- 
sumed at £.45. In our Colonies the expenses of rearing a slave to the a 
of 14, when he begins to be efficient, is estimated at £.87, and the dif- 
ference, £. 42, is multiplied into the number of slaves on the estate, said 
to be an estate of average circumstances, on which the comparison is made. 
The difference between the product and the same number of slaves at the 
Cuba price is represented as the “ excess of capital” required in the British 
Colonies. To this is added a suin, of which there are no particulars, for 
the “ enhancement of labour in erecting the buildings, and clearing land ;” 
and there is thus produced a “ total excess of capital required in the 
* British Colonies beyond that of Cuba, in consequence of the higher 
* cost of the slaves.” The “ entire cost” of the plantation, in slaves, land, 
buildings, works, stock, is then stated ; as well as the quantity of sugar 

roduced. This sugar, to return ten per cent. on the capital invested, 
Is said to require 29s. the cwt.; the “ excess of capital,” ascertained 
as above, is then charged with its proportion of the 29s. This proportion 
being 11s. that sum is taken as the amount of the extra charge upon each 
ewt. of sugar. 

ce It 
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It is added, that, of the same number of slaves attached to an estate, 
a larger proportion is effective in Cuba than im the British Colonies; in 
the first, 64 out of every 100 are effective ; in the latter, only 44.* A cal- 
culation is then made of the quantity of sugar which the additional number 
of effective slaves would have produced, and of the consequent reduction 
of the cost of production. The difference between this reduced cost, and 
the actual cost, being stated at 4s. 10d. that constitutes another item of 
increased charge upon the Planter. There is added 1s. 5d. as the amount 
of “ the different items of outlay, which the British Planter pays, occa- 
*‘ sioned by the superior treatment of his slaves ;”-j and there is thus 
attained a sum of 17s. 3d. as the “ entire extent of advantages which the 
** foreign cultivator possesses, (on ie! cwt. of sugar) in consequence of 
«© the continuance of the Slave Trade.” 


On referring to the papers laid pelos the Board of Trade, The House 
will have the opportunity of examining more minutely the grounds of this 
calculation: Your Committee feel bound to remark, that the several details 
are not supported by the evidence before them ; and that for the several 
reasons following, as well as others, they cannot recommend this statement 
to The House as the fit ground of any proceeding or decision. 


The evidence respecting the cost of a slave in Cuba is defective. 


The statement of the expense of rearing a slave in the British Colonies, 
though generally confirmed by oral evidence, has not been supported in all 
its parts by particular testimony; and it is probable that some of the 
expenses, here stated as incidental only to the systematic rearing of slaves, 
do fall upon the Cuban proprietor also. 


It is stated in evidence, that the mortality among the newly imported 
slaves is very great; and there is no evidence to show that the imported 
slave, and the slave reared on the estate, live and remain efficient during 
a similar period of years. 


The allowance of 10 per cent. upon capital appears too great, con- 
sidering the general lowness of profit and of rent. The proper comparison 
is between the present situation of the Planter, and that in which he would 
be, supposing the mother country not to have interfered with the trade 
in slaves. 


Any deduction which may be made in the per centage which is allowed 
upon capital, (which must also be made on the other side,) will propor- 
tionally reduce the estimate of 11s. per cwt. stated by the West Indians 
as the amount of their loss, occasioned by the continuance of the Slave 
Trade in Foreign Countries, while it is abolished in the British Colonies. 


Your Committee will not now discuss the accuracy of the estimate of 
4s. 10d. for the smaller proportion of efficient slaves, and 1s. 5d. for 
superior treatment. 


Your Committee are unable to adopt any estimate of the total loss, as 
one for which they are responsible as approaching to accuracy. They do 
not conceive that exactness is either possible or necessary; because, on the 
one hand, it can hardly be contended that the Planters ought to be, or can 
be, compensated according to any precise rule, for the loss which they 
derive under the abolition of the Slave Trade; and on the other hand it 
can scarcely be denied, that a pecuniary loss, by no means inconsider- 
able, has resulted from that measure. 


Having thus given their reasons for apprehending, that the estimate of 
loss by the abolition laws, is somewhat exaggerated, Your Committee have 
no 
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‘no hesitation in submitting to The House their opinion, first, That some 
loss, and consequently some part of the present distress of the Colonists, 
is occasioned by those laws; and, secondly, That such loss constitutes a 
fair ground of claim for compensation. And they observe that the claim 
preferred on behalf of the West Indian body, is not commensurate with 
their estimate of loss. What they solicit is, to be better enabled to 
compete with the foreign grower, in the market of Europe. With this 
view they desire an additional drawback or bounty on exportation, 
calculated upon a duty exceeding by six shillings that which they actually 
pay. Your Committee cannot admit equalization as a principle: British 
Colonists, like all other proprietors, must sustain the effect of any advan- 
tage which other countries may enjoy, except where their relative situation 
is affected by British laws: and the question therefore still returns, 
whether the injury sustained by the Colonies, under those laws, entitle 
them to the relief which they seek, and in the degree and in the mode 
an which they ask it. A proposition has been made to Your Committee 
to admit foreign sugar for refining at a distinctive duty of six per cent. 
beyond what is paid on sugar the growth of British Colonies, on the 
condition of allowing the drawback on all refined sugar exported, at the 
‘highest rate of duty. It was stated that this arrangement would be 
acceptable to the merchant trading to Brazil and Cuba, to the British 
West India planter, and to the refiner; and that it was considered by 
these parties a fair basis for adjusting their several interests. It was also 
stated that, in the event of the present surplus of British sugar being 
-consumed in this country, the raw sugar necessary to refine for exportation 
would be supplied from foreign countries ; and that the drawback in that 
case would be merely a return of the duty paid upon importation. 


As the proposed bounty would impose a heavy charge upon the public 
finances, Parliament and the country will naturally expect a strong case 
to be made out, before this charge can be sanctioned; and Your Com- 
mittee, admitting the justice of the claim in principle, feel compelled to 
observe, that the evidence of the amount of actual injury is not so specific 
and positive, as to enable them to recommend to The House the adoption 
of any given rate of compensation. In addition to the deduction which, 
according to their suggestion, must be made from the estimate of the 
West Indians, further allowance must be made for the insufficiency of 
the evidence, as to the expenses of the foreign grower; and above all for 
the want of proof whether his superiority does not consist, in a greater 
degree than has been allowed, in those natural causes which common con- 
sent has excluded from consideration. 


There are other grounds upon which Your Committee, even if they were 
satisfied as to the amount of compensation due, would doubt as to the 
fitness of a bounty. However accurate and sound might be the notions 
of Your Committee in recommending it, upon the pure ground of compen- 
sation, to a British proprietor, for loss sustained under Acts of State, it 
might be very difficult to distinguish it, in the eyes of the country, from 
‘those provisions of an exploded mercantile system, whereby failing trades 
have been supported, and uncongenial productions forced. Even in The 
House the representatives of various suffering interests might be led, by 
a fallacious but plausible analogy, to ask for similar relief. If the loss 
could be appreciated with precision, it might be wiser to place the com- 
pensation at once in the hands of the proprietor, in proportion to the 
-extent of his property or produce, than to afford him an artificial and 
circuitous compensation, at the risk of a still further derangement of the 
natural course of trade. 
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There are: still other objections to the bounty. It is not by the payment 
of the bounty upon sugar exported, that the planter is to be relieved ; he 
hopes, by that bounty occasioning an increased export, and lessening his 
dependence upon foreign prices, to raise the price of his sugar in the home 
market ;.and in estimating the compensation to be paid by the country, 
the whole amount of this enhancement of price must be added to the 
sum actually paid as bounty. And it must never be forgotten, that a rise 
of price in the home market, by whatever means effected, must, as it tends 
to lessen consumption, operate in a precisely opposite direction to a reduc- 
tion of duty. 

There is another difficulty, attached to this and to tlie methods of 
removing distress. Higher prices have a tendency to increase production; 
productiveness, and the possibility of extendmg production, are very 
unequal in different British Colonies; and are greater in.some of the new 
Colonies than in the old.* A bounty given in common to Dominica and 
to Demerara, may have the effect of bringing to market from the newer 
acquisition an augmented quantity of sugar, to compete with the more 
limited produce of the old. possession. 


Upon all these considerations, Your Committee forbear to cae 
any alteration in the existing drawback. | 


Your Committee have already alluded to certain circumstances, whereby 
the distress of the West Indian planters have been aggravated ; and 
former measures, intended for their relief, have been counteracted. They 
now proceed to a fuller explanation of the object of their allusion. : 


It appears in evidence, that a very great proportion, perhaps the greatest 
proportion, of the estates in all the Colonies are subject to very heavy 
encumbrances, mostly in the shape of mortgage. The mortgagees are 
generally the West India merchants ; the interest is, in many cases, six 
per cent. (the legal interest’ in the West Indies) ; but this is by no means 
the limit of the burthen to which the borrower is subjected. He is under: 
the necessity of consigning his produce to the lender, of obtaining Cee 
him all his supplies, and his freight. 


Your Committee are not prepared to concur in a suggestion, which 
appears in the evidence, that in consequence of these restrictions the Planter: 
generally paysa higher price for any article, or a higher rate of commission or 
interest on advances, than he would pay in the same market, if, though in 
debt and. distressed for money, he were perfectly free fash thes engage- 
ments described ; nor are they prepared to say, that if perfectly free, he 
would resort to any other market: but they cannot avoid observing, that 
this system of incumbrance would of itself be sufficient, to render un- 
availing all the measures adopted of late years for giving to the Colonies 
the benefit of foreign markets. 


The charges, direct and indirect, to which the mortgaged estates are 
subjected, have been represented by some witnesses as amounting to not 
less than 10 per cent. upon the debt. It is obvious that such incumbrances 
must greatly aggravate the distress of the proprietors of these estates; and 
although there are certainly some unincumbered estates, the proportion 
under mortgage is so great as to justify Your Committee in representing 
the prevalence of these mortgages with all their consequences, as not merely 
a symptom, but a peeeten cause, of the accumulated body of distress.. 


a 
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In the present situation of West India property, it is impossible to 
obtain loans in any other mode than that of advances by the merchant 
consignees ; Planters are thus unable to free themselves from the trouble- 
some incumbrances, or if still unincumbered, to raise money — any 


other purposes. 


Your Committee have been led, by a consideration of these circumstances, 
to entertain a suggestion for advancing money from the public Treasury on 
the security of West Indian estates. This suggestion is founded upon the 
opinion, that security could be found on which the Public might ofter such 
loans at a rate which would reimburse the expense incurred in raising the 
money, and at the same time provide for the extinction of the principal, 
while the whole annual charge to the borrower would be considerably less 
than that which he now pays for interest alone, and would cease at the 
end of forty or fifty years. From four-and-a-half. to five per cent. would 
amply provide for principal and interest, while the Planter, who by the aid 
of such a loan, should discharge an existing mortgage, would have one, or 
one and a half, per cent. in annual interest.. If the estimate of indirect 
charge be accurate, his saving would be much greater; and in any case 
_ he would be unshackled in his operations, and free to avail himself of the 
facilities, enlarged according to the recommendation of Your Committee, 
in the purchase of supplies and disposal of produce. 


To the unincumbered Planter, certainly, there would not be a similar 
advantage; but there. are probably many cases, especially of - estates 
affected by recent occurrences, in which an advance, upon the liberal terms 
proposed, might be eminently useful. 


Your Committee are well aware that this suggestion is. exposed to spany 
objections. 


It may be urged, in the first place, that the relief of a suffering interest, 
can at best produce only a temporary alleviation of distress ;. those whose 
capital is employed in a particular manner, must take their chance with 
others, and such special relief interferes with the natural application of 
capital and course of trade, and furnishes a dangerous precedent. 


To objections of this nature, Your Committee, referring to the consi- 
derations urged at the commencement of their Report, in reference to the 
peculiarity of West India property, would answer, first, that the property 
which they purpose to relieve, cannot be transferred or otherwise directed ; 
secondly, that the distress, and this incapacity of transfer, are Deal. 
in great measure, to Acts of Parliament and the Government. ‘The state 
of property in His Majesty’s dominions furnishes no similar case, and 
there will therefore be no dangerous precedent, even if it be admitted 
that loans upon good security are generally an unwise application of public 


funds. 


But another objection arises from the apprehension, that the security 
will not be good; that plantations and slaves will come into the hands of 
Government, whereby a loss, as well as great embarrassment, will be 
sustained. 


Without entirely disregarding this objection, Your Committee would 
observe, that it does not appear that estates have come extensively into 
the hands of the lenders, even when subject to the higher rate of interest ; 
and that as the principle upon which the loans would be made, would 
properly lead to much liberality in the lender, there is no reason for much 
apprehension of the contemplated evil. 
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There is a third objection, in the possible stimulus which the loans might 
afford to increased production. ‘To this objection Your Committee attach 
so much weight, that they deem it worthy of consideration whether those 
Colonies which came into the British system since the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, and these happen to be the Colonies the most capable of 
augmented production, might not, upon sound principles, as well as upon 
their practical nature, be excluded from the arrangements. They are 
aware, however, that many proceedings subsequent to the abolition have 
tended to bring these Colonies into difficulty, and that the measure of 
relief might be deemed incomplete, if any of the British Colonies were 
excluded from its operation. 


It is perhaps scarcely within the province of Your Committee to observe 
upon the effect which the measure might have upon the Money Market of 
England ; they may, however, perhaps, be permitted to suggest, that the 
advances will not necessarily lead to the increase of the circulating 
Government securities. That any large sum can be raised by Govern- 
ment without affecting the Money Market, it were vain to deny ; but as 
the operation would necessarily take up some time, and the amount re- 
quired might be previously ascertained, so as to allow of a permanent 
arrangement, Your Committee trust that the inconvenience, if any, would 
be very inconsiderable, and endure but for a short time. 


It might perhaps be advisable, and not difficult, to ascertain previously 
to any undertaking to make these advances, the extent to which they would 
be desired by the Planters. On the whole, Your Committee recommend 
the suggestion to the favourable consideration of ‘The House, as one cal-- 
culated to afford relief to the West Indians; with which view they have 
entertained the suggestion, without attempting to inquire narrowly into 
Its practicability. , 


Your Committee have now gone through all the measures which the 
evidence before them, or their examination of the subject have suggested 
for the relief of the West India proprietors; and it is with deep concern 
that they have found themselves obliged to reject, some as inadmissable, 
some as inoperative, some as both, the more important schemes of relief 
which have been suggested by that body. Yet they are not without the 
hope that those measures which they have ventured to recommend to- 
the consideration of The House, will be productive, if adopted, of some be- 
nefit ; and will tend at least to satisfy the Colomial proprietors that the 
Legislature is ready to do them full justice, and to take care that they 
shall not be ruined or seriously injured, by the acts and proceedings 
which, either the interests of the Mother Country, or the dictates of huma- 
nity have required. : int 


One other remark Your Committee would here make on the peculiar 
situation of the Colonial proprietor, and more particularly of the grower 
of sugar. The landowners of England have been severely distressed, by 
causes not different from some of those which have aftected the West 
Indian Colonist; but in England no depression of the value of produce, 
or reduction of rent, has occasioned any difficulty in the sale of property. 
Indeed, generally speaking, land has sold even at a high price in reference 
to its diminished return, nor has any difficulty existed in obtaining loans, 
at the market rate of interest, upon landed security. 


With the Colonist it is not so; he can neither sell his property nor 
mortgage it, except under the onerous conditions hereinbefore described.. 
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And this consideration leads Your Committee to advert to one cause of 
the depression of the whole West India interest, which several of the wit- 
nesses represent as most important. The agitation of the slave question 
in Great Britain has tended to diminish the feeling of confidence of the 
West Indian proprietor in the security of his property, to check the invest- 
ment of capital, and to increase the difficulty of effecting sales and 
mortgages. 


It is not for Your Committee to pursue this topic further, or to suggest 
the means by which confidence may be restored. They trust that the 
importance attached to it by the Colonists, as bearing heavily upon 
“ the Commercial state of the West India Colonies,” will justify their 
allusion to this sense of insecurity, and that if its causes be beyond the 
control of Parliament, The House will at least deem it an additional 
motive for receiving favourably those other suggestions, with which it is 
in their power to comply. 


In concluding their consideration of the causes of the depressed state of 
the West India Colonist, Your Committee have not forgotten that that 
depression has existed in former times, and at periods anterior to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade. To one of these periods their attention has 
been specially called, by the reference of the Report of the Committee of 
1807,* whence it appears, that during the late war, and while still sup- 
plied with slaves from Africa, the Planters complained of inadequate re- 
turns, and of unequal competition in foreign markets. These results 
were then ascribed to the circumstances of the war, which has long ceased, 
and were necessarily independent of the causes now alleged. Your Com- 
mittee are well aware that this similarity of complaint, and discrepancy of 
assigned reasons, has occasioned some distrust of the accuracy of those 
which are now put forward. 


But it appears to Your Committee, that the original cause of depression 
was, and is, the same at both periods, and that the difference is in the 
circumstances of aggravation. That cause is, in this as in many other 
cases, over-production ; but in this case, as in no others of which Your 
Committee are aware, entirely remediless on the part of the producer. 


The West India Colonist not only feels, with any other proprietor of land, 
the difficulty of altering the application of his capital; he not only feels, in 
a greater degree than proprietors in general, the difhculty of changing the 
appropriation of his soil ; he is subject to a burthen peculiar to himself, that 
of maintaining, be his profits what they may, the whole body of labourers, 
and of their families, existing upon his land. He is compelled too by a law 
of which public considerations forbid the repeal, to maintain them in indus- 
trious employment, and is thus under the necessity of producing and re- 
producing the very article, of which the superabundance depresses him. 


All these considerations Your Committee now submit, with due defer- 
ence, to the judgment of The House. 
RED SS ES TE, SPM ere. ee eee sree Bee 


* July 24th, 1830. Sess. No. 65. 


April 10, 1882. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 


Martis, 24° die Januari, 1832. 





THE RIGHT HONOURABLE T. P. COURTENAY, 


IN THE CHAIR. 





Alexander Macdonnell, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


1. H OW are you employed?—I am Secretary to. the Committee of West 
India Merchants. 

2. You are aware that the statements, calculations and explanations submitted 
to the Board of Trade relating to the Commercial, Financial and Political state 
of the British West India Colonies since the 19th of May 1830, and printed by 
Order of The House on the 7th of February 1831, have been submitted to this 
Committee ’—I am. 

3. In a letter written to the Board of Trade on the 6th of October, it is stated 
by Mr. Douglas, that “‘ the information and general enumeration of facts contained 
in these papers, have been obtained by the assiduity of Mr. A. Macdonnell, Secre- 
a of the Committee of West India Merchants:” You are that Gentleman ?— 

am. 

4. Since the period that these papers were delivered, do you continue of opinion 
that the result of the statements and inquiries then submitted, remain generally 
on the same grounds as they were then placed?—lI think so; my opinions are 
rather strengthened than otherwise with regard to the result. 

5. Is it consistent with your knowledge, that the distress of persons employed 
in the cultivation of the produce of the Colonies is still very great?—It is 
so; the distress I think has increased during the last year ; the price of produce 
has fallen. 

6. Will you have the goodness to state the average prices of sugars, exclusive 
of duty in this market, for the three years subsequent to the Peace, and to the 
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period when the statements were delivered in!—The Gazette average price of parliamentary 


sugar in 1815, was 62s. 4d.; in 1816, 48s. 102d.; in 1817, 49s. 73d.; in 1818, 
49s. 8id., making the average 52s. 72d, 

7. What was the price in 1830, when these papers were delivered in?—When 
these papers were delivered, the average price was 24s. 10d., and since that in 
1831, the average would be about 15. lower. 

8. What are the charges attending the transport of sugar from the West Indies 
here and the charges of sale together >—Eight shillings and six-pence per cwt. 

g. If you deduct 8s. 6d. from the 23s. 10d. that leaves how much to the 
planter ?>—Fifteen shillings and four pence. 

10. That is all which is left to pay for the charges of production >—That is all. 
I find, from July 1831 to the close of the year, that the price has been a little above 
22s.; and the week ending the 22d of November, it was as low as 2158. 10d. 

11. Can you state whether or not the planters who raise sugar at those prices 
obtain any remuneration for their capital and labour so employed ?—I consider 
that a few estates, favourably circumstanced, may give some small returns ; the 
greater proportion probably give nothing ; and upon some the contingent expen- 
diture is positively more than the returns. 

12, What is estimated to be the general expense of raising a hundred weight of 
sugar upon the average of estates in the West Indies?—Fifteen shillings and ten- 
pence I consider a fair general average throughout the Colonies. 

13. Have you had any communications lately with the Island of Jamaica, giving 
any particular account of the present state of embarrassment which this inequality 
of price to the cost of production occasions ?—I have seen a letter from Jamaica. 
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giving a most deplorable account of the state of things there ; a great number of 
estates were not able for several months after the taxes were due to pay the taxes, 
and many necessary disbursements remained unpaid. The extract of the letter 
I have seen I will give; 1 obtained it from Mr. Robert Hibbert, who was a planter 
and is still a proprietor, in Jamaica; at present he is in this country. The letter 
states, ‘‘ may I instance one certain proof of the sad times, viz. that seventeen 
estates in this parish alone (Hanover), have not yet paid their taxes, due in August 
last, and very few have settled the contingent accounts, the Overseer’s and Book- 
keeper s remaining unpaid.” The Letter is dated the 8th of November 18 31. 

14. Having stated so great a decline in the price of sugar, and the consequent 
distress that it must occasion to the producers, will you give a reason for that great 
fall of price ?—The: cause has been, the great importation of foreign sugar into the 
continent of Europe, occasioned by the continuation of the Slave Trade. | 

15. Can you give any account of the increased supply of sugar that was pro- 
duced -—With respect to the Brazils in 1815, the export was 18,862 cases; in 
1830 it had increased to g5,000 cases; in Cuba, within the same period, it had 
increased from 230,000 boxes to 450 or 460,000. 

16. Is the labour afforded to countries carrying on the Slave Trade al 
cheaper than labour afforded in the British Colonies where the Slave Trade has 
long ceased ?—-According to every information I have procured, very considerably 
cheaper. 

17. Do you therefore consider, that the unequal competition thus. created is 
one great cause of the distress to which our Colonies are subjected ?—I think soe 
At the general peace in 1815, this country retained a great many of the Colonies 
which were taken during the war; the production of our possessions was in con- 
sequence considerably more than the consumption of this: country, andthe ‘surplus 
had.to be exported to the Continent of Europe, where it was sold at the:same price 
as the foreign sugars. 

18. Besides cheap labour, has the foreigner any other advantage over other 
colonists ?—The commercial restrictions in the British Colonies enh ange the ‘cost 
of cultivation as compared with that of Cuba or Brazil. 

19: Will you explain that point a little more particularly 1——In the . British 
Colonies there are three branches of restrictions that tend to enhance the: cost of 
production ; there are, first, the restrictions connected with the American trade; 
secondly, the protecting duties which are levied for the purpose of protecting the 
British manufactures ; and, thirdly, there are the expenses in consequence of the 
navigation being confined to British ships. 


20. Have the ameliorating laws in our Colonies, where the Slave Trade hae 
entirely ceased, produced any increased expense on their productions,’ further 
than that which exists in ‘the foreign Colonies?—I think they have ; I think they 
operate in a two-fold point of view ; first, they diminish the produce obtained 
from the slaves, and-secondly, there are increased expenses in management, and in 
paying the various officers that have been appointed since the’ srapiicenirost laws 
were first introduced. 


21. Are the parties who carry on the Slave Trade in the habit of introducing 
principally efficient labourers, by that traffic, upon the different estates and is there 
a much greater number of persons efficient for labour on the estates in the foreign 
Colonies than in our Colonies, where there must necessarily be a great number of 
children’ and old persons >The foreign Slave traders’ import as many able 
efficient men as possible, and consequently. at present they have upon their planta- 
tions many more efficient labourers than there are upon the plantations in- the 
English Colonies. 


22. Have you made any calculation of the ratio of that disproportion ?—i have; 
it is stated in page 76 of the Papers printed 7th February 1831; in. the British 
Colonies I consider that 33 to 34 out of every hundred are effective, and in Cuba 
I have given the proportion at from 50 to 55, which I believe is rather under the 
real proportion that exists in that Colony, according to every information I have 
been able to get upon the subject. 


23. Have you made any calculation of the increased expense at which every 
hundred weight of sugar raised in our Colonies is produced, in consequence of 
this great disproportion of labour in the two countries ’—I have. 

24. Have the goodness to state it?—It is given in page 77 of the Parliamentary 
Papers referred to: I consider that the difference in regard to the cost of slaves 
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is equal to 11s. per cwt.; in regard to the greater efficiency of slaves in the 
foreign Colonies, as compared with the British Colonies, it is equal to 45.104. 
an hundred weight. 7 

25. Have the goodness to explain what you mean by efficiency >—By efficiency 
I mean the circumstance I have just stated, there being 33 able labourers out of 
100 in the British Colonies, and 50 in 100 in the foreign Colonies, I consider that 
the operation of that circumstance is equal to 4s. 10d. in raising an hundred 
weight of sugar; and in regard to the. effect of the ameliorating laws and other 
circumstances in the British Colonies, I consider that, combined, they are equal to 
1s. 5d. per hundred weight, as a general estimate, making in all 17s. 3d. per 
hundred weight. | | 
» 26. At what do you estimate the enhancement of price occasioned by commercial 
restrictions ’—On sugar 5s. 6d. per hundred weight; on rum 5 d. per gallon. 

27. Have you formed an estimate of the increased supply of sugar brought 
to the Continent of Europe and this country since the peace, in consequence of the 


increased application of labour to which you have adverted ?-—I have ; the state- 


ment given in one of my former answers, stating the quantity of sugar produced in 
Brazil in 1815, and in Cuba the same year, and what was imported last year, will 
show the great increase of production. | 


_ 28. Is there a very accumulated stock of sugar now in Europe in consequence > 


of this increased supply ?—The stock at present is rather less than it was last year ; 
after the high prices in 1825, a very great stimulus was given to the growth of 
sugar, and from 1825 up to 1830, the stocks were progressively increasing 
throughout Europe at large. The stock in 1826, in Europe, inclusive of Great 
Britain, was 71,800 tons; in 1827, 75,600 tons; in 1828, 92,600; in 18z9, 
800,700; in 1830, 108,000; in 1831, it had decreased to 106,800. 

_ 29. What date do you take for that ?—The 31st of December, the close of 
the year. . 

_ 30. From this statement you are of opinion that the decreased price, notwith- 
standing the very increased supply, is now creating that increased consumption: 
which is producing again a supply more proportioned to the present demand ?— 
I think so. I think the lowness of price in this country has added very materially 
to the consumption. On referring to the prices in particular years, and the con- 
sumption in those years, the influence of low prices on consumption I think is: 
very clearly shown. In 1%24 the consumption of sugar, or rather of sweets, as 
I include the bastard sugar and the molasses, is 3,800,000 cwt. ; the gross price 
58s. gd. including the duty; in 1825 the price rose to 66s. 3d. and the con- 
sumption diminished to 3,639,000 cwt. In 1826 the price fell to 59 s. and the 
consumption increased to 4,056,000 cwt. In the following year 1827 the price, 
again rose to 63s. gd. and the consumption decreased to 3,853,000. In 1828. 
the price fell to 57s. 8d. and the consumption increased to 4,000,378 cwt. 

; 31.. What are the documents from which those Returns are made ?—They are 
taken from the Parliamentary Accounts, but the Parliamentary Accounts give a 
very inaccurate idea of the actual consumption of sugar, for two reasons. First, 
because the bastard sugar, which is the refuse of the retined sugar, exported, is 
not included in these accounts. The calculation of 34 cwt. of raw sugar, being 
equal to 20 cwt. of refined sugar, as stated in the Parliamentary Accounts, though 
accurate in point of value is very inaccurate in point of quantity, because the 
bastard sugar and the molasses are retained in the country for consumption. 
Secondly, because the stocks vary from year to year. I have framed a table 
which shows the actual consumption, making allowance for. these two circum- 
stances, This last year I consider the consumption to be about 4,400,000 cwt.. 
the long price being 47 s. 

32. What was the consumption of sugar in this country in 1815 ?—2,211,299 
cwt. as appears in page 59 of the West India Papers, printed by order of Parlia- 
ment; but that does not include the bastard sugar, which would be brought into 
use after the export of the refined sugar. I have not gone so far back as 1815 
in my table. 

33. Have you any means of ascertaining what may be the increased consumption 
of sweets since the peace up to the present period ?—I consider the increase about 
1,600,000 cwt. 

$4. Are you of opinion that an increase of price would check the present 
extent of consumption?’—Probably it would; but I do not exactly think that it 


would be in the same proportion as the fall in price has increased the consumption. 
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I consider when habits are once formed for the consumption of an article, the 
increase of price does not necessarily reduce the consumption in the same manner 
as consumption is increased by a fali in price ; there is however no doubt, that 
were an increase of price to take place at the present period, the ratio of 1 Increase 
hitherto caused by the fall of price would be diminished. 

35. Besides the distress which the West India Planters labour under from the 
fall of price in sugar, have you any observations to make regarding molasses as 
increasing that distress?—I consider the hardship under which the West Indians 
suffer is “ageravated by two circumstances: First, from the high duty which is’ 
still retained upon sugar: I find in the year 1815 the growers of sugar realized 
an income of 5,500,000/, the revenue at that period had 3,200,000 /.; at the 
present period the propor tions are just reversed: the revenue now gets much the 
largest amount, 4,700,000/., and the growers of sugar to pay all their charges 
have only 2,700,000 /., that is the first circumstance. "I think the second cireum- 
stance is, debarring as it were the use of molasses in this country from many 
purposes to which it could be applied. These two circumstances have increased 
the surplus beyond what I think the West Indians had a right to expect ; and con- 
sequently the surplus being brought more into active competition with foreign 
sugar abroad has aggravated their distress. 

36. Does Great Britain nearly consume the whole of the sugar that is imported 
into it from her own Colonies?—Not including the Mauritius and the East 
Indies. 

37. What is the surplus which you estimate annually necessary, at the present’ 
time, to be sent from this country >—About 50,000 hogsheads. 

38. That surplus must find a market on the Continent in competition with 
sugars raised by the foreign Slave Trade, as you have previously described ?—It 
must. 

39. Besides the difficulty which our Colonist is exposed to in sending sugar 
from hence to compete with sugars sent to the Continent from foreign countries 
produced by cheaper labour, are there any other commercial difficulties interposed. 
in Continental States to prevent the export from this?—I have always considered, 
owing to the restrictive system pursued by the chief powers on the Continent, 
that it was not possible to force the export of refined sugar beyond a stated quan- 
tity without very yreat injury to prices. If Russia and Austria were to alter their 
tariffs a larger proportion might be sent; but until that takes place, I consider it 
not possible, consistently with the interests of the country, to force a large export 
of refined sugar. 

40. State the policy which Russia pursues, which has the effect, in your 
opinion, of preventing the introduction into Russia of refined sugar from this 
country ‘—Russia admits the white Havannah sugar for the purposes of refining ; 
all sugars refined in this country are positively prohibited, though the English 
crushed sugars are nearly similar in quality to the white Havannah sugars. In 
Austria a distinctive duty is levied upon English crushed sugars. 

41. If it were not for these restrictions, could the Russian merchants supply 
themselves cheaper from this country than from other places ?—I think they could. 

42. What are your grounds for that opinion?—lI think the crushed sugar in 
Russia could be sold cheaper than the Havannah sugars have been selling. [am 
speaking rather in respect to what occurred some time back than to the present 

rices. 

: 43. You made that comparison some time back, so as to give the data on which 
you express that opinion ?—It is merely by comparing the prices of crushed 
sugars and the prices of Havannah sugars in Petersburgh, and considering what 
the crushed sugar could be sent for from this country ; T think they could be sold 
at a lower rate than the Havannah sugars were selling for. 

44. Do you understand what are the grounds on which the Russian govern- 
ment pursue that policy in purchasing the dearer article and of inferior descrip- 
tion, instead of taking an article from this country, which is cheaper?—The osten- 
sible reason is to protect their own manufactures; the reason why they receive 
the Havannah sugars and exclude the English crushed sugar, which is nearly of 
the same quality, I consider, to proceed from their objections to encourage any 
carrying trade this country might carry on in the article of sugar. 

45. Having stated generally the difficulties under which the West India planters 
now suffer, can you state any mode by which it appears to you that relief might 
be given to them with advantage to the other interests of the country ?>--I consider 

that 
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that there are three general modes of relief to the West India interests at present ; 
first, a reduction of duty on sugar; secondly, increasing the drawback or giving 
a bounty on the exportation of refined sugar; and thirdly, the equalization of the 
duties on rum and British spirits ; besides which I might perhaps state the admis- 
sion of molasses for the purposes for which it might be used in this country; 
I think also, with regard to the foreign Slave Trade, that increased measures, 
referring more to the practice of the foreign Slave Trade than to the laws of the 
respective foreign states, would very much benefit the English Colonies; I am 
referring to the seizure of the slave ships, becausevall the states have now agreed 
to the legal suppression of the trade, and following that up by vigorous measures 
for the practical suppression, would much assist the British Colonies ; some of 
the cruisers, it is stated, are upon those parts of Africa where there are very few 
slave ships; the trade is carried on principally South of the Line. 


46. What is the present duty on British Plantation sugar?— Twenty-four 
shillings. 

47. You have stated the price which the planter receives at present is about 
14s. 6d.’—Yes; I consider that there is no article in commerce, the produce of an 
English Colony, that shows so large a sum given to the revenue of the country and 
so small nett proceeds to the proprietors as sugar ; 4,700,000/. on the one hand and 
only 2,700,000/. to the proprietors on the other ; out of the 2,700,000 /. the planters 
have to pay the cost of producing the sugars. 

48. Are you of opinion, that if a reduction of duty was made to such an extent 
as to enable the planter to sell his sugars at a fair return at present prices, or at 
lower prices, there would be still an increasing consumption ?—I think so. 


49. This increasing consumption would be advantageous to the general com- 
merce of the country, as well as enabling the planter to carry on his occupation 
with advantage ‘—Undoubtedly it would. 

50. When you talk of a bounty or an increased drawback on the export of 
refined sugar, do you apprehend that that measure is an equitable one for the 
Government to enter into, in consequence of the policy of this country imposing 
burthens on the British planter in producing his produce greater than the burthens 
imposed on the planters of foreign Colonies, and which makes it necessary, there- 
fore, that the Government should concede that advantage to them in the export of 
the surplus, to enable them to compete on equal terms with the foreigner in foreign 
countries !/—I think a bounty, at the present period, is quite justifiable ; and no 
doubt it is one mode of giving very essential relief to the West Indian interest. 
I understand that, at the present time, both France and the United States of 
America give bounties on the export of refined sugars. 

51. If this country imposes burthens on her planters producing their sugars, 
greater than that which is imposed upon foreign Colonies, do you see any other 
method by which an equality of competition can be produced on the Continent 
than by means of a bounty or increased drawback ?—1 do not think there is any 
other mode than a bounty, at the present period; and I think, that as part of the 
increased cost of production in the English Colonies is caused by the restrictive 
system imposed upon the Colonies for the benefit of various interests in the 
mother country ; the fisheries for example, and many of the manufacturing inte- 
rest. A bounty upon the export of refined sugar, under the peculiar circumstances 
in which the British Colonies are placed, is quite equitable in principle. 

52. On what grounds do you consider it equitable to recommend an equaliza- 
tion of the duties on rum with those on British made spirits?—I consider, in 
respect to rum, the commercial restrictions to be quite equal to the operation of the 
Corn Laws in the production of British spirit ; and besides I have always thought the 
produce of the West Indies is similar in principle to the produce of North America, 
and [ consider that sugar, or the produce of a sugar estate, is as much the staple 
of the West India Colonies, as grain is of the North American Colonies, and that 
in any case in this country where both in common can be applied they ought to 
be on precisely the same terms. 

53. Can you state the extent of the shipping that is employed at present in 
carrying on the trade with the British West India Colonies >—There were 911 
vessels last year, tonnage 289,000. | 

54. They make, in general, two voyages ?—Probably, in general two voyages ; 
but I think the return includes the two voyages. 

55. How do you ascertain the number of g11?-—That is the number entered 
inwards ; the outwards 868 ; the amount of tonnage is 253,872 tons. 
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56. What is the official and real value of the different articles exported from 
hence to those Colonies ?—-The official value of the imports is 7,427,000/.; the 
exports 4,726,000/.; the declared value of the exports, I understand, is about 
3,400,000 /. ' 

57. Can you state the gross and net revenue obtained from all articles imported 
from our West India Colonies ?—The gross revenue on West India sugar, in the 
year ending 5th January 1831, was 5,226,9605/. out of which the drawbacks have 
to be deducted, which, on. West India sugar, may be estimated at 1,100,000/.; on 
rum the duty was 1,599,941 /.; cotlee 542,417 /.; on molasses 112,791 /. making 
a total of 6,382,114 /. 

58. Are you able to state any of the particular items of charge in the Colonies 
arising from laws which have been passed in consequence of directions from this 
country ; as, for instance, do you know the particular charge in the island of Jamaica 
for the registration of slaves°—TI have understood that the Registration Act in 
Jamaica costs 8,000/. annually. 

59. Can you furnish an account of those expenses ?>—I can, of the various 
offices in the Colony. 

60. Are you able to give an account of similar expenses in other Colonies ?— | 
Not with the same minuteness as in Jamaica. ) 

61. Can you state the expenses in Demerara, and some other of the Colonies >— 
In some of the Colonies they are very heavy ; in Trinidad, for instance, the taxes 
are very heavy. 

62. When you speak of the effective negroes on a plantation, if a proprietor was 
possessed of a hundred in our Colonies, he would be able to obtain work only 
from the given number you mention, 33 to 34?—Yes; in the English Colonies 
proprietors are bound by law to support all the infirm and invalids, and the pro- 
portion of those and of the children are such, that there are only 33 or 34 out of 
the hundred who can be brought to work. 

63. Do you mean 33 or 34 out of a hundred out of the whole number of negroes, 
or out of the working gang ? —Out of the entire number of negroes. 

64. Out of every hundred negroes a proprietor ina British Colony may possess, 
he is able to obtain work only from 33 to 34 out of 100 ?—Just so. 

65. What is the proportion out of 100 in Cuba or the Brazils from whom the 
proprietor could obtain labour?—Fifty to fifty-five: I have heard of plantations ‘in 
Cuba where there would scarcely be more than two inefficient out of a hundred. 

66. The proprietors in Cuba or the Brazils, having the opportunity of pur- 
chasing, purchase only those from whom they could derive immediate labour ?— 
The Slave trader endeavours to procure able labourers, as the expense of transport 
of all classes is nearly the same, and he obtains more for the able labourers. 

67. Do you think there are any other causes for the great difference in the 
efficiency of negroes in the different Colonies?—No, I think not; in the English 
Colonies society is approaching towards a natural state in respect to ages, and the 
proportion between males and females: in the foreign Colonies the negroes are 
in the most unnatural state in respect to sex and ages: they are mostly all men, 
who are imported to be put immediately on the various plantations. 

68. Can you point out to the Committee a few instances of present distress on 
the part of the proprietors which have come to your own immediate knowledge, by 
comparing the income they once enjoyed with what they now possess ?’—I cer- 
tainly know cases where persons who had an income of between 2,000/, and 
3,000 /. per annum from the West Indies, have been obliged to send out money 
to keep up their properties ; and last year I took means to ascertain the truth of 
a case I had heard of, children in this country, who were bred up in affluent cir- 
cumstances, being sent to the workhouse, there being no funds to pay for the 
expenses of their education. | aM 

69. In your own knowledge, do you or not believe that there is an impossi- 
bility of a proprietor selling his property at this moment ?—I think it is quite 
impossible to sell a West India estate at this moment. 

70. You consider the state of distress which the great part of the West Indian 
proprietors are labouring under now to be excessive ?—I do; I am not aware of 
any other interest in this country, for a very considerable period, suffering such 
distress as the West Indian interest suffers at present. 

71. And you think that, except in very few estates, little could be applied to any 
other purpose than the growth of sugar ?—lI consider that, when sugar plantations 
are formed, the cultivation will never be changed; and I consider that all other 
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descriptions of colonial produce, at the present time, give comparatively as bad 
returns as sugar; I do not think that any sugar plantations will ever be converted 
into cotton or coffee, it is not possible. 

72, Can you state what proportion of land is applied to sugar in the island of 
Jamaica ?—I cannot; there is a great deal of mountain land. 

73. Do you think the removal of the commercial restrictions imposed by this 
country, would not equally assist the West Indians with the bounty which you 
have suggested, on the exportation of refined sugar?—No, I think not; in con- 
sequence of the restrictions we have imposed, other countries have imitated our 
example ; and I do not think any alteration Great Britain might make in the 
restrictions imposed upon the West Indian Colonies would induce the United 
States of America to alter their tariff. | 

74. Do you know what bounty is given on the exportation of refined sugar 
from the United States?>—The duty on Muscovado sugar imported is three cents 
per pound ; the drawback on refined sugar exported is five cents per pound; I 
think that gives a bounty of near 2s. per cwt. 

75. Do you know the bounty given by France on the exportation of refined 

sugar ?—The bounty given by France on the exportation of refined sugar is ex- 
travagant ; it is upwards of 15s. percwt. I consider it is that sum, from the 
import duty and from the drawback given on the export of refined sugar. In 
January 1829, the United States of America increased their drawback from 
four cents to five cents; and at that period it was stated, that it was for the express 
purpose of making the United States of America independent of foreign countries 
in regard to their supply of sugar. 
- 76. Can you state what quantity of sugar is exported from the British West 
Indies besides that imported into this country ?—All the sugar made in the British 
West Indies, I consider comes to Great Britain. In the year 1826 there were 
a few cargoes sent direct from the West Indies to the Hans Towns ; but after the 
British Government determined that the Hans Towns were not at liberty to carry 
the produce of Germany generally to the West Indies, all direct intercourse 
ceased. 

77. When did the British Government lay down that rule?—That was, I think, ; 
in 1827; from the first alteration that was made in the colonial intercourse, the 
Hans Towns considered themselves privileged to carry the produce of Germany 
generally ; in consequence of that, I think a few cargoes of sugar were imported 
into Hamburgh and Bremen; but about 1827 it was decided, that the Hans 
Towns were not entitled to carry the produce of Germany generally ; and no 
further increase, in regard to the importation of sugar direct into the Continent, 
took place. | 3 

78. Is there no sugar imported direct from the West Indies into the British 
North American Colonies ?—There is none stated in the Parliamentary Returns 
which I have seen; I have a Return, compiled from the Returns in Canada, in 
each province, and it would appear, from those Returns, that there are small 
quantities of sugar imported from the Colonies. 

79. Do we export any sugar into our own Colonies ?—Yes, the refined sugar 
goes entirely from this country. 

_ 80. Have our West India Colonies derived any advantage from the opening of 
an intercourse direct with Europe ?—None whatever with Europe. 

$1. Do you conceive the cause of their not deriving that benefit to arise from 
the circumstance of the old entanglements and connexions found to subsist between 
the colonists and the merchants of this country ?—Partly it is; but at the same 
time I think a trade would not be carried on from any of the Continental Ports 
with our Colonies, unless there was freight for their vessels both ways, unless 
their goods were freely admitted into the British West India Colonies, and that 
not being the case, | do not think any extended trade could be carried on with 
the Continent. 

82. The fetters of old connections would not apply to a great part of our Colo- 
nies, such as the Mauritius and Demerara; the planters of those Colonies would 
be able to form such connections as they pleased, would they not >—Not exactly 
so; I consider that the connections and usages which have created relations 
between the mother country and the Colonies prevent the channels of trade being 
changed, and I think, with respect to Demerara, that is now in the same situation 
as any of the old Colonies, and the Mauritius is approaching to the same state; 
I consider that there are not so many mortgages out’ in the Mauritius, and ‘the 
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usages of trade, in consigning to regular houses, are not as well fixed as in the 
British West India Colonies. | 

83. Do you mean by mortgage, that those who have advanced money on mort- 
gage make it a condition that the value of the produce shall be remitted to this 
country for sale?—It is generally understood so where assistance is given; but 
when planters who are quite independent have been in the habit of. con- 
signing to particular places and particular houses, they are not disposed to 
change. 

84. Are there any agreements as to the rate of freight between the West India 
Colonies and England, that maintain them at a higher rate than they naturally 
would be ?—The freight is generally agreed on when assistance is to be given; 
but Ido not think the expenses of navigation to the British Colonies are higher 
than they would be if trade were open, making an allowance for the greater 
charges of British navigation as compared with foreign countries ; I do not think 
there would be a great difference made in the expense of navigation, provided 
none of these connexions were established, but there would be a great difference 
if the Americans were admitted as carriers. 

85. Do you not think a proprietor of an old Colony, or his manager, would have 
some difficulty to regulate the point of credit for his sugar or rum ?—I think so; 
I think that is one circumstance that will induce the planters always to deal with 
this country in preference to the Continent of Europe. 

86. Has it not been the custom latterly for the American trade not to give hard ~ 
cash, but things in barter ?—That has been the case, and they take away scarcely 
any produce. ; 

87. Do you happen to know the extent of the trade carried on between the 
United States and the Colonies before the period when the intercourse between 
them was prohibited >—I have a Return, exhibiting the exports from the Colonies 
to the United States of America, and to the British North American Colonies, 
commencing in 1814 and ending in 182y. I find, in the year 1817 for example, 
there was 1,335,182 gallons of rum exported from the British Colonies to the 
United States of America, and 1,127,307 gallons of molasses; the paper is 
No. 648, Session 1830. There is no sugar stated in that Return. At present, I 
think very little produce will be sent from the British Colonies to the United 
States of America. 

88. To come to the result, can a proprietor or his agent, in Jamaica for instance, 
find no opportunity of actually disposing of his crop to any foreigner, or to any 
trader or merchant from the United States at this moment ‘—Practically, I think 
not. 

89. What has been the result of the late treaty with America upon the naviga- 
tion and trade of Great Britain with the United States >—With regard to the Lee- 
ward Islands, I consider that the price of American supplies has been dearer in 
consequence of the opening of the trade with the United States of America; with 
Jamaica probably there is not much difference. 

go. What has been the effect on navigation?—-On our navigation it has been 
injurious. 

gi. Have you any data by which you can show that which you have stated >— 
I have not them here ; my answer is founded on the letters the agents of the Islands 
have written to this country, descriptive of very great distress, in consequence of 
being badly supplied with American articles. The Canadians almost ceased. to go 
there, and the Americans, who trafficked with the West Indians, would receive 
nothing but money, and that occasioned'a great number of bills to be drawn. 
which has occasioned much distress. 

92. If the prices were higher during the last year in consequence, what has 
prevented the Canadians sending goods there ?—I have no doubt they will send 
goods as soon as they learn that the prices are higher, but very great inconvenience 
is sustained in the interval in the Leeward Islands. 

93. You are of opinion, that the ultimate effect of the law by increasing the 
number of markets must be the cheapening the price, or at least cannot be that of 
increasing it?—I think, at particular periods prices certainly will be lower, but 
at other times I think they will be dearer; and so far as aggregate prices are 
concerned, I should really question whether they would be cheaper; the trade wall 
be much more irregular ; there will be an alternation of dearness and cheapness. 

94. Why should the trade be more irregular when you have more markets ?— 
The trade with America is very uncertain, owing to the shipping employed in it 
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being employed in other trades, and the persons carrying it on following up other 
trades at intervals, with more or less activity. The system and the manner of trade 
with British North America is more regular, depending on the demand. The 
Americans are very well known to be very speculative in those places, and it 
entirely depends on the disposition the Americans may have at the period whether 
supplies are dear or cheap. 


95. Supposing the average price to remain the same, what reason can the 
Canadians have for not carrying on a regular trade as they did before '—A great 
many persons engaged in that trade considered they would be supplanted by the 
Americans, and they left off the trade; what the effect in future may be I am not 
prepared to state. 

96. What effect has that already produced on the quantity of British tonnage ?— 
I should say very considerable ; I cannot state the exact amount. 

- g7. Are you not aware that the quantity of British tonnage going to the West 
Indies engaged in that trade, taking in the United States and Canada, has 
increased ‘—I think it is to be expected that it would increase from the distress 
in other branches of the shipping trade. I was speaking of the shipping between 
North America and the British West Indies, not between the West Indies and 
this country. 

$8. You are aware that the channel of trade must have been something 
altered ?—Yes. , 

gg. If supplies come from the United States which formerly came entirely 
from Canada, from the aggregate of shipping employed in the two trades for this 
particular trade, the supply must have increased ; how then can the shipping be 
said to have been injured ?—I was not speaking with regard to shipping taken in 
its collective sense, but between British North America and the British West 
Indies. 

100. All you mean to say is, that in consequence of the change in the law the 
shipping from Canada to the British West Indies has diminished ?—Yes, that 1s 
what I mean to state. 

101. But you do not take as a set-off, do you, any increase of shipping between 
the British West Indies and the United States engaged in that trade ?—I have not 
examined into that increase, but I should suppose that the diminution of the ship- 
ping between the British West Indies and North America must be more than the 
increase between the West Indies and the United States of America, because the 
vessels of the United States of America are much more active competitors than 
any British shipping in those parts, but I have not seen any recent return. 

102. Your opinion is an entirely speculative one ?>—My opinion on the latter 
point is entirely founded on the expense of navigation in those seas of British and 
of American vessels. 

103. Can you state what those comparative expenses are /—I have not any 
returns here that could enable me to reduce to figures the difference in the expen- 
diture, but I could procure an estimate. 

104. Are you not aware that it has been a subject of great complaint in the 

City, that the shipping of the United States has diminished the last year to the 
West India Colonies, having been successfully prevented by the British ?—I have 
-heard that stated, but at the same time I have heard it contradicted. 
_ 105. Is that actually from information im your own possession, or which you 
think you would be able to acquire, which you state, that the cost of navigating 
American vessels in those seas is less than the cost of navigating British vessels in 
those seas ?—It was from positive facts which have come under my own observa- 
tion in the West Indies some years ago. 

106. You do not speak of recent times ?—I should consider, taking what I have 
understood to be the general expense of navigation, that there would not be any 
great difference. 

107. Are you able, from the knowledge you are actually in possession of, to 
give to this Committee a comparison between the cost of the navigating those 
vessels at the present moment !—I am not. 

108. Do you know the wages paid to American seamen in that trade at pre- 
sent ?—Not at present. 

109. Do you not know that they are higher than those paid to British seamen ?— 
I should think in one respect they are higher ; that if you were to hire seamen the 
wages of the American seamen would be higher than of the English ; but it is the 
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practice for a great number of persons to hold shares in vessels trading from the 
United States to the West Indies; and practically, I think it is a matter of very 
considerable doubt whether they are so high as they would appear by merely 
viewing the rate of wages positively paid. 

110. Can you state the comparative cost of ship building in the two countries 
within the last two years ?—Not within the last two years. 

111. Can you state the comparative cost of fitting out a vessel, with all its sails 
and so on >—Not exactly at the present time. 

112. At any period within the last two years ?—According to former estimates 
I have made, which I think apply to the period of three or four years back, I made 
a difference of 4/. 108. a ton in building and fitting out a vessel. 

113. What was the expense of building and fitting out in America and in Great 
Britain ?—I have not those details with me. 

114. Was not there a Report presented by a Committee of Congress in America, 
in which the inferiority of the American shipping was represented ?—It was so; 
but there was a counter statement: there is a very considerable difference of 
opinion upon that subject in America. 

115. Are you acquainted with the nature of the imtercourse between the 
United States of America and the West India Colonies in lumber, before the 
opening of the intercourse ?—I have a Return exhibiting the exports from the 
British West India Colonies to the United States of America at the period of 1827, 
before the trade was prohibited ; at that period there was a very great export of 
molasses, which gave considerable assistance to the West India Colonies. 

116. The question refers to the mode by which the West Indies obtained their 
lumber from America ?—-At the time previous to 1827 it was chietly by barter with 
the Americans ; they sent their supplies of lumber, and received molasses and rum 
m payment. 

117. During the suspension of the trade, how was the lumber trade from the 
United States carried on ?—A very considerable proportion of their supplies were 
received from North America; a considerable proportion from St. Thomas ; the 
proportion from North America was yearly increasing. 

118. The trade between the United States and the West Indies was carried on 
by American ships carrying lumber to St. Thomas or other neutral islands, there 
discharging their cargoes, and those cargoes being reshipped in British ships, and 
carried by them always to the British West India Colonies ?>—Yes. 

119. Must not that have created a considerable employment for British ton- 
nage P—I should think it would. 

120. Do you know the extent of that?—It would be very difficult to show the 
extent of that directly, for a great many vessels called at St. Thomas and took in 
their cargoes there, but that must have given a very considerable assistance to British 


shipping. 


121. Do you know the proportion of American shipping and Foreign shipping 
that proceeded from the United States of America to the British Colonies in the 
West Indies by the last account?>—I have not received the last account since the 
opening of the intercourse ; an account, I believe, has been published in America, 
but I have not seen the British account; I have made application for it. 

122. Are you aware that in the President’s speech he states the American ton- 
nage employed in this trade outwards to be 30,000 tons, and Foreign 15,000?— 


I recollect seeing that circumstance stated in the President's speech, but [ do not 


exactly recollect whether it applied exclusively to the British Colonies or not. 

123. Are you not aware also, that the President’s speech states that the foreign 
tonnage subject to the United States, amounts to pretty nearly equal to that?— 
I have seen that stated in the speech. 


124, Are you aware within the last two years, what has been the difference in 
freight in British and American ships in those seas, for carrying lumber and other 
articles ?—Until very recently the Americans were prohibited from carrying on 
any trade with the English Colonies, therefore I cannot make an estimate of what 
their expenses would be. 

125. If a merchant wishes to freight a British or an American vessel, what is 
the difference of freight which has been demanded within a recent period, taking 
any port in North America and the West India Islands ?—I could not state from 
my own personal knowledge what the difference is; I can state what I have under- 
stood it to be, from the information of others. 

126. You 
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126. You would have to set against the increased diminished British navigation 
between the British West India Islands and St. Thomas, the increased British 
navigation between the West India Islands and the United States direct, would 
you not:—Certainly ; but it is to be observed, there are two shipments when 
goods are landed at the place of depot, and that as far as navigation is con- 
cerned, both countries may be served by that circumstance; the Americans will 
have the advantage of carrying the goods to St. Thomas, and the British 
shipping may be served by carrying them on to our Colonies. 

127. Is there any thing in the laws of either country, either the West India 
Colonies or the United States, to prevent that trade to St. Thomas going on at 
present ?—Certainly not, but that it would be more expensive, being more 
circuitous. 

128. You have stated, with regard to the disadvantages under which the West 
India planters labour, that Russia and Austria impose peculiar restrictions on their 
produce ?>—I have. 

12g. Are you aware what the regulations of Russia are upon that subject >— 
I have understood that the crushed sugar of this country is positively prohibited ; 
that the Russia tariff admits sugar, once boiled, I believe, is the expression of the 
tariff, and that sugar twice boiled is excluded. 

130. Are you not aware that sugar once boiled, whether it be the produce 
of the West Indies, or of Cuba or the Brazils, goes into Russia paying the same 
rate of duty ?>—Yes, I am aware of that circumstance. 

131. What is there peculiarly disadvantageous to the British West Indies, or 
advantageous to Cuba, in the regulations which admit the sugar of either country 
once boiled at the same rate of duty?—I consider that the Havannah sugar is 
partially manufactured ; it undergoes the process of claying; it has been the 
policy of this country to allow every manufacture respecting sugar to be carried 
on in the mother country; I consider that the Havannah sugar being partially 
manufactured is analogous to the crushed sugar, which is also partly manufactured, 
and not made into a state fit for use. 

132. The law of Russia being, that sugar once boiled, whether the produce of 
Cuba or the Brazils, or the produce of the West Indies, shall be admitted at the 
same rate of duty, what is there disadvantageous to the West Indian to prevent 
him sending his sugar from the West Indies to Russia in the same way that the 
Cuba or Brazilian planter sends his /—In point of fact, if the British planter were 
to manufacture his sugar in the same manner as the Cuba planter does, there is 
nothing whatever to prevent his sending it to Russia; but I consider, from the 
manufacture of sugar having been encouraged and carried on in this country, that 
practically the West India planters cannot avail themselves of that resource ; and 
I consider that the policy of Russia has been to take advantage of that circum- 
stance, and to frame a tariff of duties that ostensibly might be fair towards all 
countries, but which practically places the British Colonies under a very great 
disadvantage. 

133. You consider it entirely at the option of the West India planter to send 
his sugar to Russia on the same terms as the Cuba or Brazilian planter; but his 
not doing so arises from his not choosing to boil his sugar sent thither in the 
same way as is done by the Cuba or Brazilian planter ?—In point of fact, there 
is nothing to prevent the British planter from doing so ; but if the British planter 
would produce any species of manufacture, it is necessary that the home market 
should be equally opened to him. It would not be worth his while to produce a 
partial manufacture, merely to supply foreign countries. If this country were to 
take off the prohibitory duty of 8/. 8s. per hundred weight, 1 have no doubt 
that, in the British Colonies, they would manufacture their sugar and make it fit 
for use. 

134. You stated, that if this country were to take off the duty on refined sugar, 
the West India Colonies would obtain more markets of this country as well as 
foreign markets; but as the Russian tariff admits sugar only under the deno- 
‘mination of once boiled sugar, whatever sugar could go to Russia could equally 
come under the laws of this country, could it not >—The clayed sugar certainly 
could come to this country at present. 

135. Does not the disadvantage which you state exists disappear, inasmuch as 
‘sugar of this description which can, according to the laws of Russia, go there 
trom the West Indies, can, according to the laws of this country, come here ?— 
| have stated that there is nothing to prevent the British Colonies sending their 
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sugar to Russia, provided it was manufactured in the same manner as Cuba 
sugar; but practically the Russian Government considered the circumstances 
under which the British sugar was placed, and from the alteration in their tariff, 
I think that the design was to exclude the English manufactured sugar. If the 
prohibitory duty upon the refined sugar imported into this country was taken off, 
I have no doubt many manufactories would arise in the English Colonies, and 
that then it would be sent direct to the Continent. 

136. You have been asked whether there is any thing to prevent the West 
Indian from sending to Russia sugar once boiled, which could be admitted on the 
same terms with sugar once boiled the produce of Cuba or the Brazils ; you say 
that what prevents his doing that is the fact that sugar of that quality is not ad- 
mitted into this country, aud that consequently he would not find it worth his 
while to prepare it for so limited a market; the question then is, does there exist 
any such difference ; is not sugar once boiled of the same quality which can be 
admitted, according to the laws of the country, into Russia from the West Indies 
admitted into this country, and is not the market as extensive as it would other- 
wise be ?>—I have already stated that there is nothing to prevent the West India 
Colonies sending sugar to Russia, if manufactured in the same manner as the 
foreign sugar. 

137. Is there any thing to prevent the sending sugar to this country, pre- 
pared in the same manner as the Havannah sugar ?>—Not if clayed ; it is not the 
advantage of the British planter to send it to this country, because there is a sale 
for the molasses in this country, which would be lost by the process of claying. 

138. You have stated that if Russia or Austria were to alter their tariffs, they 
would be supplied with sugar crushed in this country at a cheaper rate than they 
are now; are you not aware that in parts of Europe, Antwerp and Hamburgh, 
crushed sugar is admitted into competition with Havannah sugar -—I am aware of 
that fact. 

139. If then the admission of crushed sugar into Russia were to enable you to 
supply the Russians at a lower rate, how does it happen that crushed sugar does 


not effectually drive from the markets at Hamburgh and Amsterdam all the Ha- 


vannah and Brazil sugar which comes there, if it can be sold cheaper ?—I do not 
think that if crushed sugar were to come into all those markets it would be cheaper 
than the Havannah sugar; it was merely from the accidental circumstance of 
being excluded in the particular market of Russia that at one period crushed sugar 
was lower there than the Havannah sugar. Hamburgh and the ports of Germany 
are regularly supplied with crushed sugar; the exports to those ports have been 
pretty uniform for four or five years. 

140. You state that you conceive the Russians exclude crushed sugar from this 
market with a view to destroy the British carrying trade; are you not aware, that 
the Brazilian, and a very large proportion of Havannah sugar is carried in British 


ships ?>—I am aware that a quantity of Brazil sugar is carried in British ships, but 


according to the latest returns I have seen, the Havannah sugar is carried by 
American ships. 

141. Does not the greater proportion of sugar carried in American vessels from 
the Havannah, arise entirely from the circumstances of the freight; the Americans 
being enabled to carry goods to the Havannah from the United States and getting 
a double freight, which in that trade British ships cannot do ?—That circumstance 
no doubt operates ; but on the other hand, the Brazilian sugar being carried by 
British ships arises from the outward freights which are realized from Great Britain 
to Brazil, and from the great intercourse between Saint Petersburgh and Great 
Britain, which causes the ships that bring the sugar from Brazil to be freighted 


again to this country. 


142. You have stated that the declared value of the exports to the British West 
India Islands amounts to 3,400,000 /.?—I have no return during the last year. 

143.—Are you aware what proportion of that is for consumption, and what 
proportion in the transit trade ?-—I should think about 850,000/. is exported to the 
Spanish Main. There is a very great difficulty in ascertaining the exports from 
the British West India Colonies to Spanish America and to other parts. . 

144. Do you know what is the export from Jamaica !—The export from Jamaica 
I received from a merchant in Jamaica, at the time the West India papers were 
compiling. It is statedin page 24 of those Papers, that ‘‘ A very large portion of 


-the manufactures which are shipped to Jamaica from Great Britain are re-exported 
‘to the Spanish Main ;” 700,000/, is stated to be the amount. 


145. What 
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145. What grounds have you for supposing there is only 150,000/. from all the 
other Islands ?—Probably 150,000/. would be too small an estimate; but a very 
considerable proportion of the exports from the other Islands are to neighbourin 
Colonies of our own. The real export to Foreign Colonies from the other Islands 
is very small. 

146. You stated, in speaking of the returns made by colonial produce generally, 
that all colonial produce you conceive gives a very bad return; now are you not 
aware that there was a rise in price of from 50 to 60 or 70 per cent in coffee, 
during the last twelvemonth !—I am. 

147. Does that give no relief to the West India proprietor ?—There is no doubt 
that gives relief to the coffee planters, and to the West India interest in the same 
proportion that coffee bears to the whole of the West India produce. 

148. If coffee could be grown in any quantity and exported at a reduction of 
40 or 50 per cent, there must be an improvement to nearly that amount in the 
whole value of the coffee imported from the West Indies to this country — There 
must be an improvement undoubtedly. 

149. Have you made any calculation of the amount of benefit that would give to 
the West India proprietors ?—-I have not made an estimate of the extent of benefit 
to the whole of the West Indies collectively; the quantity of coffee produced in 
the West India Colonies, is about 29,000,000 of pounds. 

_ 150. At what do you value that whole amount of coffee ?—The value of that 
must be upwards of 600,000/. 

151. What was the price, clear of duty, before and after the rise :—The price 
of coffee fluctuates so much, and there are so many descriptions of coffee, it would 
require some time to strike the average. 

152. Is the valuation of 600,000 /. taken according to the prices of 1829 or the 
prices of 1831 ?—The prices of 1831 ; the price of coffee, previous to the advance, 
was more depressed, relatively, than that of sugar. 

153. The rise may be considered as from 150,000/. to 200,000 /.?—Probably 
it has. been about that. 

154. Is it not the fact, that the real reason why the British West India Colonies 
would not clay their sugars arises from the higher price of labour in those Colonies 
than in Cuba and Brazil ?—I think that does operate. 

155. Is it not the entire cause ’—It is part of the cause, not the entire cause ; 

it is more for the interest of the West Indians to send their sugars here, owing to 
the sale there is in Great Britain for molasses. 
156. You complain of the intercourse between this country and Russia being 
interrupted, can you state whether this 1s a recent subject of complaint, or whe- 
ther the trade until of late existed upon a different footing? —It is comparatively 
recent ; it has taken place within the last seven or eight years, I think. 

157. Are you aware that in the year 1816, by Parliamentary Returns, the 
exportation of crushed sugar from this country to Russia, was 22,000 hogsheads ? 
—I am aware that was the fact. 

158. Are you aware that in consequence of the tariff of Russia, the export 

from this country in consequence of the duties, has since that time been gradually 
checked, and that by the Parliamentary Returns on the 5th of January 1828, the 
export has fallen from 22,000 hogsheads to two hogsheads and a half?—I am 
aware of that circumstance; positively there is scarcely any export of refined 
sugar to Russia, the export in 1830 was only 3,089 ewts. 
159. Be good enough, if you are aware from your own knowledge, to state what 
facilities or disadvantages are in the way of the British planter claying his sugar 
in the West Indies, or assimilating it to the quality of what is called crushed 
lumps ?—lI have already stated, that the high price of labour comparatively in the 
British Colonies, prevents their claying their sugars in that country, and that the 
sale there is for molasses in this country, renders it comparatively more advan- 
tageous to ship the sugar in a muscovado state than if it were clayed. 

160. Would it not require, taking the average number of gangs upon an estate,. 
greater strength in number of negroes, than the proprietors of British West 
India estates generally possess >—I] think it would. 

161. Have not the proprietors of estates in Cuba or other Foreign West India 
Colonies, greater supply of negroes in proportion to the British colonists >— 
Certainly they have. 

_ 162. Do you not conceive, that greater supply affords then a far greater facility 
in growing their sugar ?~I think it does. 
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163. Have they not by a long course of knowledge and experience on their 
part, become more competent in point of practical knowledge to clay their sugars? 
—1I should think they are in that one branch of the business, more competent 
than the English planters. 

164. Do you not conceive at this present time the state of trade in the British 
West India Islands is such, that it would be impossible to found refineries and 
manufactories for improving the manufacture of sugar?—At the present time it 
certainly would; but at the same time, if the law relative to the importation of 
refined sugar were altered, I cannot state what the result would be in respect to 
the manufacture of sugar in the English Colonies: I mean, permitting sugar to 
be refined in the British Colonies, and imported into this country in a refined 
state for home consumption. 

165. Is not the state of the British planter such, in point of his pecuniary 
resources, that it would be impossible for him to incur any increased expense now 
to improve his sugar’—It would be quite impossible for the planter to carry on 
that trade, or improve his sugar by such means. 

166. Is his credit such with commercial men that he could look up to them for 
assistance in that respect ?—Not the planter. : 


167. The practice never existed in any of our British Colonies of claying the 
sugar’—Not in the British Colonies, it is only comparatively recent ; since 1825 
the clayed sugars have been admitted into this country at the same duty as 
Muscovado sugar. i fs 

168. In point of fact, does it consist with your knowledge that sugars have been 
-clayed in the Colonies to any extent?—No, it never has been carried to 
any extent. 

169. The strength of labour which a planter has upon his estate has, with | 
reference to that practice of not claying sugars, been with a view to the cultiva- 
tion of his estate, and not to carrying on the manufacture of sugar?—-That has 
been the case. 

170. Has the planter, in fact, the requisite strength to enable him to engage 
in this species of manufacture ’—According to the scale on which the estates are 
now established there is not the requisite strength ; it would require the consoli- 
dation of gangs, as it may be termed. 


171. The planter would require additional labour, as well as an investment of 
additional capital, for the purpose of engaging in this species of manufacture >— 


He would. 


172. There might be, with reference to the situation of the larger Islands 
where the planters’ works are situate, difficulty to engage in that species of trade, 
might there not?—It is generally remarked, that in a period of very great dis- 
tress none of those expedients can be resorted to; in point of fact, the planters 
could not carry on the claying with their present number of labourers. 


173. You have been asked as to the extending the cultivation of coffee ; does 
it consist with your knowledge that sugar estates do not admit of being converted 
into coffee plantations ?-—That is the case. 


174. The large capital which has been expended in converting it into a sugar 
estate, would be lost if there were an attempt made to convert it into a coffee 
estate ?—Certainly ; there would be a very great loss of capital in the buildings 
and works erected on the sugar estate. 

175. Does it consist with your knowledge that Jand which has been used in 
coffee, becomes worn out, and that requires virgin land ?-—Yes. 

176. In those Colonies in which the Crown lands are cleared, and there is no 
new land to go on, it would be impossible to extend the cultivation of coffee >— 
I do not consider that there is any probability of the cultivation of sugar dimi- 
nishing in the English Colonies, and that of coffee increasing. 

177. Has not the cultivation of coffee diminished in the British Colonies of 
late ?—Very much. 

178. With respect to the mode of cultivation of any new land, if a planter were 
desirous of extending the cultivation of his estate, would not the land he purchased 
be at such a distance, in alarge Colony or a very large settlement, as to oblige him 
to erect new works upon the new land he acquired ?>—That is the case ; I consider 
that the negroes at present are appropriated on the plantations already formed ; 
there are no means of a person now engaged on a sugar plantation abandoning the 

sugar 
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sugar plantation to settle on a coffee plantation, because the great capital sunk in 
the buildings and works upon a sugar estate would be entirely lost. 

179. You stated that the quantity of coffee produced in the West Indies had 
decreased, do you say there is less coffee produced from the West Indies now than 
was produced in 1820!—I am going very considerably further back than 1820, 
and I am speaking more with reference to what I practically know with regard 
to Demerara, for example, than with regard to the Colonies in the collective 
sense. 

180. Has there been a great increase of the growth of coffee in the West India 
Islands since 1820?—I have not the Returns here; probably it may be since 
£820, or perhaps 1822, but if a further period back is taken, certainly not. 





Mereurii, 25° die Januarii, 1832. 





Alexander Macdonnell, Esq. again called in ; and further Examined. 


181. YOU stated the utter impracticability of converting a sugar estate into a 

coffee property, in consequence of the loss of buildings and capital invested on 
the sugar plantations >—] did. 
_ 182. Will you state the estimate you have formed of the expense of negro labour 
in Cuba and the Brazils?—The value of a slave in Cuba, according to the best 
information I can procure, is about 220 to 250 dollars to the planter; the im- 
porter of slaves would have them at a much lower rate, because he would have 
the profits of the slave trader; the importer’s cost, I should think, would be about 
100 dollars, supposing the same facility to exist with regard to introducing slaves 
into Cuba as existed a year or two years ago. In the Brazils the price, I have 
understood, is much lower. 

183.'In the statement furnished in page 52 of the West India Papers, printed 
by order of Parliament, there is an extract from a despatch ef the British Com- 
missioner at the Havannah ?—There is. 


[The following is an Evtract.] 


Of the enormous profits of the Slave Trade, which clearly depend on this increasing 
demand for negroes, the most correct idea will be formed by taking an example. The last 
vessel condemned by the mixed Commission was the Firm. It appears from her 
papers, that the cargo she took out from this port to Africa, consisted principally of gold, 
silver, raw spirit or aquadente, handkerchiefs, printed cottons and gunpowder; the whole 
value of which was stated in the invoice to be 28,000 dollars. Among her papers it appears, 
that there was a contract, signed at Havannah, between the master and crew, whereby the 
former engaged sixteen able seamen at the exorbitant wages of 40 dollars per month, and 
twenty ordinary seamen at 35 dollars per month; such wages to be altogether forfeited in 
case of capture or shipwreck. ‘This vessel was ten months absent, and the master and 
principal officers were shareholders, and in part owners; and they have been reimbursed 
in slaves or money, according to the success of the voyage. The expenses incurred for 
provisions, ammunition, spars, wear and tear during the voyage, may be calculated at 
10,600 dollars. 

The Firm was a favourite vessel, commanded by a master of pie talents and ex- 
perience ; and it was known that her slaves would be of the best quality, and that they were 
to come from the best part of the coast, Mandingo negroes being particularly esteemed. 
I have, indeed, learned, that they were selling in the market for some time before her 
arrival at 300 dollars per negro. Taking them at 300 dollars, the worth of the cargo of 
the Firm, consisting of 484 negroes, was 145,200 dollars; which sum, if we deduct the 
expenses, we have a clear profit of 93,200 dollars. Such are the vast profits of a successful 
voyage, even when calculated at the lowest, while the risk is so small, that half the vessels 
oor sailed during that year, have succeeded in disembarking their slaves. 


184. You stated in a former part of your Evidence, that you do not think that 
the British West India Colonies have received much relief in the supply of 
American articles since the Act of the 6th of Geo. 4. c. 116.?—That refers to 
the general change which took place at the period of the 6th of Geo. 4.; I do 
not think any benefit has been derived from that change. 7“ 

185. Previous to the non-intercourse with America, all articles imported from 
the United States were imported into the Colonies duty-free, were they not:— 
They were so, except fish, which was positively prohibited. 
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186. By the Act of the 6th of Geo. 4.c. 116. heavy regulating duties were 
imposed to favour the intercourse with our own North American Colonies, were 
they not >—That was the case. On red oak staves, 15 s. per thousand; on white 
oak, 12s. 6'd.; on lumber, 21 s.. and so on, as appears in page 81 of the Papers 
printed by The House the 7th of February 1831. Last year the duties were still 
further increased upon some of the articles. 


187. Are you of opinion that during the time that the non-intercourse with 
America existed, the inhabitants of the United States having raised sugars and 
other articles themselves, which previous to the non-intercourse they received in 
exchange for commodities sent to the British West India Islands, may be one 
cause of the renewal of the trade not affording the same advantages as formerly ? 
—Certainly ; the policy of the United States of America in encouraging the sugar 
plantations in Lousiania and the Southern States, has prevented the advantage that 
formerly existed from resulting to the British West India Colonies, by the recent 
opening of the trade. 

188. May not the large duties now imposed, be a further reason for preventing 
the beneficial renewal of the intercourse with the United States ?—I think so; 
I think the duties that are levied in the United States of America on the produce 
of the West India Colonies, prevent any produce to speak of being shipped from 
the West India Colonies to the United States of America; and on the article of 
rum, a distinctive duty is levied in favour of American shipping. 


189. In consequence of the direct renewal of the intercourse with the United 
States at those duties, will not this arrangement also have the effect of making 
the trade in lumber from the British Colonies, a Jess certain article of traffic to 
those Colonies, than during the period of positive prohibition to the United 
States ?—I certainly think so; I stated yesterday that there would be an alternation 
of dearness and cheapness; that if the trade were regularly confined to North 
America, it would make an uniform system, and the prices would be more 
regular; and upon the whole, I should consider that species of trade the most 
advantageous for all our Colonies. 

190. Therefore, as far as the British planter is concerned, he is by the policy of 
this country subjected to the following inconveniences, that by being in the first 
place prevented from maintaining an intercouse with the United States, articles 
have been raised within the United States, which formerly he obtained in exchange? 
—That is the case. 

191. Now that the intercourse is renewed, the full benefit of that intercourse 
is restricted by the heavy duties p—That is the case; I consider that the alterations 
which were made by the 6th of George the 4th, substituted high duties for positive 
prohibition with regard to Europe, and with regard to the United States of 
America substituted duties for a trade that was formerly free; so far, I think, that 
practically the West India Colonies are worse off at present than they were 
previous to the alterations proposed at the period of the enactment of the 6th of 
George the 4th; and there is no doubt whatever that the disadvantage in laying 
in their supplies has been aggravated by the policy of the United States in 
raising sugar, and consequently not requiring the supplies of rum and molasses 
that they formerly could obtain only from the West India Colonies. 

192. You have stated, that since the passing of the 6th of George the 4th, 
ce. 116, it has not had the effect of extending the intercourse between foreign 
European Countries and our Colonies r—I have. 


193. Be so good as to restate more distinctly what are the reasons which have 
operated to prevent that intercourse. In the first place, with reference to the 
old Colonial Acts; and latterly, in regard to the duties imposed upon foreign 
European articles coming into our Colonies ?—I have stated that the alterations 
which were made, substituted high protecting duties for positive prohibition; on 
beef and pork, for example, that might be obtained from the Continent of Europe, 
12s. per cwt. is exacted. Qn linens and almost all other manufactures high 
duties are levied, varying from twenty to thirty per cent. Those duties, practi- 
cally, I conceive, exclude the foreigners from introducing any of their goods 
into the British West India Colonies, and therefore they are not disposed to take 
any produce in return, or to carry on any trade with them. I mentioned before 
that a few vessels did sail from the Hanse Towns in 1826. 

194. Have the goodness to state how far the old Acts of Parliament, regulating 
our Colonial Trade may have, by the positive policy of this country, induced 
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connections to restrain the trade up to the present time between the British West 
India Colonies and the mother country >—The West India trade has long settled 
into a regular established system. Connections have grown up in the mother 
country, and certain relations subsist between planters and merchants which cannot 
be suddenly terminated, it is therefore not to be expected that the mere alteration 
of an Act of Parliament would change the customary channels of trade. 

195. Have you any means of informing the Committee of the conditions 
imposed by any mortgages as to the remitting the produce of the West India 
Colonies to this country, and not allowing it to proceed through other channels to 
Europe, can you give the Committee any of the clauses in the mortgages to that 
effectP—The mortgagee lending money generally stipulates that he shall have 
interest upon his money, and that he shall have the consignment of the produce ; 
that it shall be shipped in his vessels, if he have any. 

196. This is one of the restrictions which of necessity are imposed upon the 
direct trade between the West India British Colonies and any other country in 
Europe. Those are additional reasons why the trade cannot go on between other 
ports of Europe and the West India Colonies, are they not?—There is no doubt 
that they would operate. 

197. Those are the usages to which you refer in part ?—They are so partly. 1 
consider that a merchant in lending money considers that the interest is not a 
sufficient remuneration for the outlay of his capital, and therefore he looks for 
other advantages. I am not exactly so sure whether all those circumstances are 
regularly inserted in every agreement with the planter, certainly they are the 
understood arrangement. 

198.’ Are there many estates in the British West India Colonies which are 
unincumbered with mortgages?—There are not many estates unincumbered with 
debts, but there may be a considerable number unincumbered with mortgages. 

199. Debts of what description do you refer to—how secured ?—Not secured 
in any manner; they are for supplies furnished to the estates, and these debts 
are preferable. 

200. You mean there being a floating balance in consequence of the advances 
by the merchants in this country, which merchants would still have the preference 
of receiving the produce of the estates, even though there were no mortgage ?>— 
He certainly would have a preference, but the parties are not bound by actual 
agreement. 

201. Do you think that those mortgages or debts, which render necessary the 
remittance to Great Britain, apply to the greater part of the West India estates, 
or only a small proportion?—If the encumbered property is included, certainly 
to much the larger proportion. 

202. On your former day’s examination you spoke of the transport and sale 
charges at the present time, which you stated at 8s. 6d. but you did not give the 
transport and sale charges at a former period, beginning from 1815 to,1818; can 
you inform the Committee what were the transport and sale charges at that 
time >—From 1815 to 1818 there would not be much difference, probably 6d. 

203. You have shown, in your calculation of the prices of sugar, and of the 
consumption at those periods, that almost from year to year, as the prices rose or 
fell, the consumption rose or fell; and yet you have stated, that where a habit for 
consumption of an article has once been established, the consumption would go 
on undiminished, even although the price were raised; how do you reconcile these 
two contradictory views of the subject?—The first point I do not think quite cor- 
rectly stated. I stated that when an article like sugar falls in price, the consump- 
tion increases in a greater ratio than the consumption would diminish if a rise 
took place in price; it was not with reference to the positive diminution when 
I stated the calculation, but only that the ratio was greater in proportion to the 
fall of price than to the rise of price. 

204. Does that calculation agree with your comparison of prices and con- 
sumption?’—I think it does. When prices rise considerably, there may be a dimi- 
nution in the consumption of 200,000 cwt., for example, annually ; but if prices 
were to fall in the same ratio, I think the increase in the consumption, from the 
data I have given, would be more than 200,000 ewt. 

205. There are considerable merchants also planters, are there not, and there- 
fore unincumbered by agreements ’—There are ; I speak with respect to the con- 
signment of their produce; and these do not trade directly between the West 
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Indies and Europe; where merchants are also proprietors, they do not trade to 
Europe from the West Indies. . 

206. Does not that indicate that there not being a direct trade to Europe does 
not arise out of the agreements between planters and merchants?—Yes ; there are 
many estates belonging to noblemen and gentlemen in this country quite unin- 
cumbered, and they have the privilege of sending their produce wherever they 
can get the best market, and they generally prefer, in point of price and security, 
this country, as giving the best returns. 

207. You have stated the number of cases imported from the Brazils and Cuba; 
what is the weight of a Brazilian case ?—About 15 cwt. 

208. What is the weight of a Cuba box ?—About 4 ewt. 

209. Is coffee cultivated generally in the British Colonies ?—It is still extensively 
cultivated, but it has decreased considerably. 

910. Is that in the old or new Colonies ?—It has decreased, I think, in all the 
Colonies collectively. I have not the Parliamentary Return exhibiting the impor- 
tations of coffee from 1814 down to the present time; but from the importations, 
as stated in the annual supplements to the Prices Current, the decrease must be very 
considerable. In the year 1815 it is stated, that there were 75,000 casks, and 
396,000 bags imported into London; in 1830, there were only 35,000 casks, and 
105,000 bags ; 1815, however, was a year of very large importation. 

211. The object of the Committee is, to know whether coffee is an article of 
great importance as compared with sugar, whether there is nearly the same capital 
employed in the cultivation of the one and the other?—The capital employed in 
the cultivation of coffee bears a very small proportion to the capital employed in 
the cultivation of sugar. HOS 

212. Is there any coffee cultivated in Antigua, Saint Kitts, Montserrat or Bar- 
badoes?—lI have the Returns of the importations for all the Colonies for the last 
year, ending 5 January 1831; in Antigua 242 lbs.; in Barbadoes 334 lbs.; in 
St. Kitts, 44]lbs.; in St. Vincent’s, 124]bs.; in Tortola, 5]bs.; in Trinidad, 
54,502Ibs.; in Grenada, 28,541 lbs.; in St. Lucie, 183,517 1bs.; in Dominica, 
1,016,631 lbs. ; in Berbice, 2,816,909 lbs.; in Demerara, 3,447,426 lbs., and in 
Jamaica, 19,753,603 lbs. I have the accounts for the four years preceding ; these 
Returns appear in Paper 379 of Session 1831. 

213, Has there been an increase or a decrease in the growth of coffee for the 
last 10 years?—-In 1830 the entire growth was 26,582,000 lbs. as appears by 
Paper 314, Session 1831. In 1831, 27,429,000 lbs.; in the year 1829 the entire 
importation was 29,452,000 lbs. 

214. Have you any means of informing the Committee the number of acres 
under cultivation of coffee, in the different Colonies, at the present and any former 
period?—I do net think it would be possible to give the exact number of acres; 
it might be to give the number of estates. In Jamaica the statistical returns are 
pretty accurate, and there the number of plantations and probably the number of 
acres can be given for different lands, at different periods; but I think not for the 
other Colonies. In 1828, the quantity was 29,027,000lbs.; in 1827, it was 
24,704,000 lbs. I have not the Returns any further back, from Parliamentary 
Papers, but I can state them from the importations into London, giving the pack- 
ages. I ought to state to the Committee, that I addressed a letter to Mr. Irving, 
the Inspector General, stating the point of information required, and I have no 
doubt it will be procured to-morrow or the next day. 

215. There has been an increase of importation of coffee from South America 
and the Havannah, within the last year, has there not?-—-There has been a very 
considerable increase in the importation of coffee the last year; 97,962 bags in 
1831, against 32,766 bags in 1830. 

216. The consumption might be accounted for by the importation from the 
Brazils ?—A very large proportion of the coffee imported is exported; but the 
consumption has very materially increased in this country. 

217. The quantity of Foreign coffee for home consumption is very trifling, is it 
not ?—Very small indeed ; the entire quantity of British plantation coffee exported 
in 1831, was 7,231,530 lbs. 

218. Have you any means of accounting for the increased consumption of coffee 
in this country >—The reduction of duty. The duty was formerly a shilling ; since 
it has been reduced to sixpence the consumption has increased in a very great 
ratio. 
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219. Can you state what the consumption of coffee was before the reduction of 
duty, as compared with what it has been since?—In the year 1808, when the duty 
was at its highest, 2s. 2d. per pound, the consumption was 1,058,639 lbs. ; the 
next year, when the reduction took place to 7d. per pound, the quantity increased 
to 8,856,167 lbs.; at the present period the consumption is still further increased ; 
the nett amount of revenue received in year 1831, was 579,363/.; quantity of 
British plantation 21,696,700 lbs. 

220. You stated, that in one year there was an increase from one to eight mil- 
lions of pounds; do you conceive that to be entirely increased consumption or 
an increase in the quantity entered in consequence of lowering the duty, and that 
there was less smuggling ‘--Whether there was so great a proportion in addition 
really consumed, or whether more paid the duty, I cannot say; I should conceive 
that it principally arose from more being consumed; but I have no doubt some 
proportion of the increase arose from putting an end to the adulteration which 
had previously taken place. 

221.. Has the cultivation of coffee in the West Indies kept pace with the in- 
creased consumption, or is the increased consumption, owing to the coffee re- 
maining on hand?’—The cultivation of coffee has positively decreased in the 
English Colonies. 

222. Since what time?—Since 1815; there may be a small increase, going back 
a period of five or six years; but taking a considerable period, since the Peace, for 
example, the growth of coffee has decreased. 

_ 223. What length of time is necessary for bringing the coffee plant to per- 
fection ?—Three or four years, and it requires virgin land. 

224. How many years does it last after it comes to maturity >—It will last a 
long time; I understand that the coffee produced in Saint Domingo is still from 
the old trees. | 

225. You have stated, that the principal cause of the reduced price in the market 
of Europe of sugar, is in consequence of the great increase of the foreign Slave 
Trade, and the quantity thereby produced ?—I think so. 


226. What alteration in price should you anticipate, if the Treaties with Foreign 
Powers were enforced with any degree of strictness, and thereby the importation 
of slaves into the foreign Colonies were altogether stopped ?—There is no doubt 
that an improvement in price would take place ; but when the great extent of the 
coast of Africa is considered from whence slaves are procured, and the great 
extent of the coast of the Brazils where they are introduced, it appears to me, 
that, practically, notwithstanding laws and treaties, a great number of slaves will 
always be introduced into Brazil. 


227. Even if you could altogether stop the foreign Slave Trade, do you not 
think that, in that case, in the foreign Colonies, they would improve the con- 
dition of the slaves, as the British West India Colonies have improved the treat- 
ment of their slaves since the Slave Trade was put an end to, and therefore, even 
although the foreign Slave Trade were put an end to, a very extended cultivation 
of the foreign Colonies for sugar would still go on?—There is no doubt that 
the condition of the negroes in foreign Colonies would be very materially im- 
proved if the foreign Slave Trade were checked ; but at the same time, having 
principally at the present period males and few females, there will be a decrease 
in the population of foreign Colonies, so that, if the Slave Trade were effectually 
checked, the British Colonies relatively would have increased advantages as com- 
pared with the foreign Colonies. The chief circumstance that would influence 
the growth of sugar in the foreign Colonies at tlie present period, I conceive, 
would be the introduction of capital to improve the works and to produce an 
improved system of cultivation. It is on that account that I so much dread the 
English market being opened for the sale of foreign sugar. 

228. Taking together these two circumstances, the difficulty of putting an end 
to the foreign Slave Trade, and the certainty that the cultivation would go on to 
a great extent even if the foreign Slave Trade were put an end to, do you antici- 
pate any material reduction in the importation of sugar into Europe from the 
foreign Coloniesr—lI do. 


_ 229. Will you explain that >—I think in future the importation of slaves into 
Cuba will be found exceedingly difficult, since the Convention has been entered 
into with France. Into Brazil there will still be large importations; but when it 
is considered that the mortality of slaves is equal to 50,000 a year in Cuba and 
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Brazil, I think that the number that will be smuggled will not be equal to that 
great number. 

230. On what data do you take the 50,000 a year?—That estimate of 50,000 
I made according to the mortality which is described to exist on sugar estates in 
Cuba, and also from different writers upon the statistics of Brazil and Cuba. 

231. Will you state on what authority it is that you arrive at this conclusion 
of the mortality being 50,0v0 a year ?—As far as I recollect, Humboldt gives an 
estimate with regard to Cuba, and J calculate the 50,000 from the ratio of decrease 
stated. 

232. To what extent do you think the reduction in the importation would take 
place by carrying into effect, as far as they can, by existing Treaties, and allowing 
for all the smuggling, which, according to your own statement, would still take 
place ?>—It would be very difficult to give an answer to that question. In the first 
place, I consider the system of establishments on the coast of Africa are not the 
most efficient for the effectual suppression of the trade, the importations are chiefly 
from the Southern ports of Africa; and it is stated, I believe, by naval officers, 
that a number of ships can carry on the Slave Trade, owing to the distance of the 
cruizers from the place where they would: be condemned: if effectual measures 
were taken by this Government, I think the smuggling might be very greatly reduced. 
> 233. What do you mean by effectual measures?—I mean with regard to the 
cruizers, and the stations for the various ships of war at the most eligible places 
on the coast of Africa. 

234. Do you anticipate taking things as they are with the difficulty of enforcing 
those regulations that next year, or the following year, or any following year, the 
importation of sugar into. Europe from foreign Cclonies will be materially re- 
duced P—I do; I consider that there will be a diminution in the importation of 
sugar within almost one year. 

235. What was the importation of Sugar into Great Britain from the West 
India Colonies in possession of Great Britain, at the time of carrying into 
effect the prohibition of the Slave Trade, or the year in which the prohibition 
was first carried into effect?—I have not my returns so far back. 

236. Are you acquainted with the detail of cultivation of a sugar plantation in 


the West Indies?—I am. 


237. Intimately ?—I have never been a practical planter. 

238. Having stated that one great hardship under which the planter suffers, is 
derived from the great comparative expense at which the labour of the slaves is 
brought to bear upon the cultivation. Are you of opinion that it would be possible 
to introduce any substitutes for manual labour, beyond what at present exist in 
any of the process of cultivation and management, so as to diminish the expense ? 
—The distinguishing feature of the English Colonies is the extent of machinery, 
and the works that have been erected in order to abridge and facilitate labour, that 
is the only means that enables them to compete with the foreign Colonies ; I con- 
sider that the works probably are susceptible of further increase, but not under the 
present prices ; the distress is too great to enable any further works to be erected. 

239. Does that apply to the manufacture of sugar or the cultivation of the 
soil?—It would apply to both: for example, the various means that may be devised 
for bringing produce to the mill are certainly part of the works of the estate; in 
Demerara in particular these are very complete. 

240. In the preparation of the soil for the reception of the cane, do you conceive 
any process can be adopted by ploughing or in any other way to supplant that of 
manual labour, by which the quantity of manual labour could be diminished ?— 
I think not ; Ido not think the labour could be abridged. 

241. Do you refer to field labour? —Yes. / . 

242. The quantity of house labour you think could be?—I think the boiling 
of sugar is capable of improvement, but not the cultivation of the soil. | 

243. What are the articles that have been principally imported from the United 
States since the carrying into effect the late Bill, opening to a certain degree the 
intercourse >—Staves and lumber, pitch pine lumber especially. 

244. Provisions to any extent?-—Flour has always been imported from the 
United States, formerly it went through St. Thomas. 

245. Has any increase taken place in the direct trade in any, and what articles 
since the carrying into effect the late Act, and to what extent?—I have applied for 
some returns exhibiting the trade since, but they are not yet completed ; the effect 
I stated in general terms yesterday with regard to prices. : ) 
246. Dw 
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246. Do you think a sufficient time has elapsed since the carrying into effect 
that Act to allow it to have full operation, can a correct judgment be formed of 
its effect from the present results that have been obtained r—I should think there 
has been sufficient time to form not the most accurate idea of the general result, 
but a sufficient idea to show that the advantages are not equal to what were 
anticipated. 

247. In the trade which has been carried on, do you mean to say there has 
been no barter ?—There certainly has been some barter. 

248. Does no smuggling take place into the United States of West India pro- 
duce so as to evade the duties?—I could not say with respect to the trade with 
the English Colonies. : 

249. Have the West India Colonies the monopoly of the supply of all the Bri- 
tish Dependencies ; have they any discriminating duties in their favour?—The 
West India Colonies have no monopoly ; they have the distinctive duty in the 
mother country. 

250. What distinctive duties are there on the importation of sugar and coffee 
into the North American British Colonies imposed upon the production of foreign 
Colonies as compared with the production of the British West India Colonies >— 
Into Canada they are 5s. per cwt. upon sugar; and upon molasses, 4d. a 
gallon. Upon coffee there does not appear to be any distinctive duty. 

251. Do you happen to know whether there are any importations of the pro- 
duce of the West Indies into Canada from any other but the British Settlements 
or this country by an indirect course ‘/—There is a return which gives the export 
of foreign sugar to North America from this country ; it is principally East India 
sugar. I have the return for 1830; in that year there was 1,548 cwt. of East 
India sugar exported from this country to British North America, and 1,120 cwt. 
of Mauritius sugar, and 316 foreign sugar. | 


Andrew Colville, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


252. HAVE the goodness to state to the Committee, your connection with the 
West India Colonies -—I am a West India merchant, and am also connected with 
the Colonies as a proprietor or planter. 

253. In what Island ?— My mercantile connections are principally with Jamaica ; 
I have property in Demerara as well as in Jamaica. 

254. Have you had means of rendering yourself acquainted with the state of 
the West India trade ?—Yes, I have had those means of making myself acquainted 
with the interests and affairs of the West India Colonies, as far as any person 
can do who is resident in this country, and has never been in those countries, 

255. Have you had passing through your hands, an account of the various 
estates, showing you the expenditure and the returns P—TI have. 

250. Have you, as the result of the examination of those accounts, enabled 
yourself to state whether the average returns of the sugar plantations have been 
at all adequate to the capital embarked in them, and the necessary expense of 
carrying on the cultivation and management :—I ain enabled to state, that latterly 
the returns have been extremely inadequate to the capital embarked in the estates, 
more particularly during the last three years. 

257. To what causes do you attribute that inadequacy >—The immediate cause 
of the inadequacy is, that the prices of the produce have not been sufficient to 
yield an adequate income from the estates. ‘The cause of that inadequacy of 
price, I think, is mainly attributable to the course of policy which has been 
adopted by this country towards its sugar Colonies. I allude more particularly 
to the large acquisitions of sugar Countries at the general Peace in 1815, and to 
the admission of the Mauritius produce to this market at plantation duty in 1826. 
Those two circumstances have so much increased the quantity of produce that 
comes to this market, that there is a large surplus to be exported, which must 
compete with the produce of the foreign sugar countries in the general market of 
Europe. 

258. Has that inadequacy been particularly perceptible during the last two. or 
three years ?—The inadequacy has been gradually augmenting since the year 1819 
or 1820, and more rapidly during the last three years; the income of the estates 
most favourably circumstanced for the crop of 1831, I apprehend, will not be 
above one-third of what it was for the crop of 1829, and not above one-fourteenth 
part of what it was on an average of five years from 1815 to 1819 inclusive; and 


many estates will not pay their expenses by a very considerable amount. 
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259. Have the goodness to state to the Committee, generally the effect of this 
distress upon the claimants, the persons who have interests in or claims upon the 
property, the various classes of persons whom it affects’—All those who are 
dependent on the produce of West India estates, must necessarily be in the 
greatest distress, as their incomes depend upon the net produce of estates, which 
have produced almost nothing during the last two years ; of course, even where 
there are no annuities, or jointures or debts upon the estates, the proprietors have 
been put to the greatest difliculties; and where there are burdens of annuities or 
jointures or interest of debts, the proprietors can have nothing to live upon; they 
have pressed upon the merchants for advances to maintain themselves and their 
families, but circumstances have now become so critical from the continued 
depression of the West India interest, and the doubts that latterly have arisen of 
the Colonies existing at all, that the merchants are naturally extremely unwilling, 
if they have not absolutely refused to grant any further advances, even for the 
support of their correspondents or their families. 


260. Have you any details you would give the Committee, showing the par- 
ticular effect of this state of the West India interests, in relation to properties of a 
particular size ?—The effect of the depressed prices is felt to a greater extent upon 
estates, upon a small scale, than upon those upon a large scale; but in all cases, 
and even taking those estates most favourably circumstanced as to soil, condition 
of the works, number of negroes or labourers, on these estates; taking all those 
circumstances into consideration, the income amounts almost to nothing. 


261. Can lands which have been employed in the cultivation of sugar be after- 
wards applied to any other species of cultivation which will make a return to the 
proprietors ?—-] have known sugar estates broken up and the negroes removed to 
other plantations, but 1 never knew of lands which had been in cane cultivation 
applied to any other purpose than that of pasture lands; and I have always under- 
stood, that they do not even make pasture lands of the best quality. 


262. The capital invested in erecting works on a sugar estate would be entirely 
lost to the proprietor ’—If the cultivation of sugar could be no longer carried on, 
the capital in land and works would be entirely lost. . 


263. Would your observation and experience enable you to state to the Com- 
mittee what must be the effect on the West India interest if some relief is not 
immediately afforded ’'—The effect of a continued depression of prices must, in 
some degree, be a matter of opinion; but the view I have taken of the subject, 
after all the consideration I can give it, comes to this; that if the depression of 
prices continues much longer the whole state of society in the West India 
Colonies must be broken up, as I apprehend it would be impossible to continue the 
cultivation of sugar in our Colonies, unless better returns are obtained by the 
cultivators. 

264. Does it consist with your knowledge that even in those Islands in which 
coffee can be cultivated, there would not be an opportunity of extending that cul- 
tivation, so as to employ the negroes, for whom there would be then no employ- 
ment on the sugar estates °—I apprehend, that all the negroes now employed in 
sugar cultivation could not be beneficially employed in coffee cultivation, as the 
quantity would be so increased, even if lands adapted to the cultivation of coffee 
are to be found in the Colony, that the prices would be inadequate and give no 
return. Besides, to establish a coffee plantation, requires a very considerable 
capital; as it is five or six years at least before the coffee trees come into 
bearing. 

265. Does it consist with your knowledge that, take for instance the Island of 
Jamaica, there can be only, comparatively speaking, a small portion of that Island 
which could be cultivated with coffee ; that in the lowlands coffee would not grow, 
that it is only in the mountainous situations it can be grown ?—I have understood, 
that the lowlands of Jamaica are not adapted to coffee plantation, but of that I 
cannot speak, to my own knowledge, never having been in those countries. 

266. The effect would be, that those sugar estates being thrown up in conse- 
quence of its being impossible to carry them on any longer, there would be a 
surplus population for which no employment can be found ?—Of course; if the 
labour of the slaves can be no longer employed to a profit they must be aban- 
doned by their masters, and left to shift for themselves, the consequence of that 
would be necessarily, that the Government of the Colonies and the state of society 
there could no longer subsist upon its present footing. 


267. What 
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267. What is the surplus of the importation of sugar beyond the consumption ? 
—It may be taken at from 800,000 to 1,000,000 ewt. 

268. What proportion does that bear to the whole import!—Between a fifth 
and a fourth. 

269. By surplus you mean the quantity which is not consumed in this country ? 
—J mean the quantity that remains of the whole importation of the year, after 
deducting what has been taken out of bond for home consumption. 

270. Is that upon the average of several years >—Yes, on the average of years ; 
I am speaking from general recollections of the returns. 

271. With respect to the surplus you have for exportation, you have of course 
to contend with the importers of sugar from foreign Colonies ?—Certainly. 

272. Have the goodness to state to the Committee your opinion as to what 
regulates the price, and what are the difficulties we have to contend with in a 
foreign market, and to what cause those difficulties may be attributed ?—The 
prices in the continental markets must, of course, be regulated by the proportion 
which the supply bears to the demand. Our difficulties arise from having to com- 
pete with sugar growers in Cuba and Brazil, where from the best information we 
can obtain, it appears that they can cultivate sugar at much less cost than can now be 
done in our Colonies. Of course our sugar must compete under disadvantage 
with sugars that are imported into the continental markets from the foreign sugar 
countries. 

273. Have you reason to believe there has been a great increase in the 
cultivation of sugar in the foreign Colonies?—There is no doubt that the quan- 
tity of sugar produced in Cuba and Brazil particularly, has been greatly increased 
of late years. | 

274. Can you state to the Committee the reasons which induce you to consider 
that the planter in the Brazils and in Cuba produces sugar at a cheaper rate than 
the British planter ?—In Cuba and Brazil, where the Slave Trade is continued, the 
planter is enabled to procure labourers at a less cost than the British planter must 
be at in maintaining the population upon his estate. The Cuba and Brazil 
planter also is at the expense of maintaining only effective labourers in a great 
degree, whereby he has a greater proportion of labour from the same number of 
people. 

275. It consists with your knowledge, from the accounts which you state pass 
annually through your hands in our Colonies, that a very large item of expenditure 
is incurred for the maintenance of children and of aged persons, and of those, in 
fact, who can be of no possible benefit to their owner ?>—Of course, the population 
of slaves upon the estates, the aged, and of all descriptions, must be maintained 
by the proprietor ; and of the population of estates in the British West Indies 
only about one-third of the number are found to be effective labourers. 

276. In what are familiarly called by those connected with the Colonies, Island 
Contingencies, and for which the agent or the proprietor draws upon the mer- 
chant, is included a charge for medical attendance and other expenses incident 
to the care, protection and maintenance of slaves by their owner ?—Certainly ; the 
charge for medical attendance, poll-tax and all the other expenses that attach to 
the support of people upon the estate, form a very heavy item in the contin- 
gent accounts. 

277. Exclusive of these, which are called English supplies, which include the 
clothing and particular provisions sent out for the slaves ?—Certainly, exclusive 
of these. 

278. They constitute another very heavy expense which the owner has to pay? 
Certainly. 

279. One of the items in English supplies is that of clothing for the slaves and 
provisions?—Of course one item in the English supplies is the clothing and pro- 
visions of some kind, such as fish, either salt fish or herrings, which in many 
cases are sent from this country. 

280. The owner of a plantation provides just as much of Island contingencies 
and of English supplies for those children and infirm persons who give him no 
work, as he does for those who give him work?—Of course all the slaves upon 
the estate are maintained, those who do not labour and those who do must be 
equally cared for and provided for. 

281. There is no distinction, but precisely the same allowance of clothing and 
food to negroes unable to work, as for those who are able?—There is no 
distinction. 
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282. The agent writing home to you for clothing writes home for clothing for 
all the negroes upon the property with which he is connected, without reference 
to their being infirm and incapable of working or not ?—Certainly he does; and 
I have always understood that in the distribution of clothing and other supplies, 
no distinction is made whether the slave is in health or infirm, but a proportion 
of supplies according to the age was distributed. 

283. It consists with your knowledge from the accounts of those estates which 
have passed through your hands, that another heavy item of Island contingencies 
is the provision made for the mothers of children during the early period of their 
infancy, and at the time of their confinement with them ?—I am not enabled to 
distinguish the proportion of expense in regard to maintenance of slaves that 
attaches to one class or to another, excepting as regards the mothers, but certain 
allowances are made to them by law upon their children being produced of a 
certain age; there is a sum directed by the law to be paid to the mother upon 
her producing her children reared to a certain age. 

284. Do you happen to know the amount paid in the Island of Jamaica the last 
year on this account ?—I do not. : 

285. Medicine furnishes another item in the English supplies sent out, does it 
not?—Yes ; a proportion of medicine according to the list ordered is always sent 
out to every estate. 

286. Is that a heavy expense >—Not very heavy, about ten to twenty-five pounds 
for medicines is sent out for 300 slaves. 

287. In'page 11 of the printed papers, there is a statement to which your name 
is appended, that statement appears to have been introduced into a memorial 
presented on the part of the West India Merchants to His Majesty’s Ministers, on 
the 28th of May 1830, has any alteration taken place in the state of the West 
India trade, to induce you to vary the representation therein contained of the 
distress of the West India Colonies ?—The evils there described have been greatly 
ageravated in 1830, and still more so as regards the crop of the year 1831. 

288. Will you state the particular causes which have led to this aggravation of 

distress ?>—A further depression in the prices of sugar, and a very material de- 
pression in the prices of rum. In the year 1830, at the time when these papers 
were presented to the Board of Trade, the price of proof rum was from 1s. 8d. to 
1s. od. per gallon, and it is now 158. 4d. 
_ 289. Have you the means of knowing whether from the present state of West 
India property, its depreciation and various causes, it will be possible to raise 
money upon the credit of West India property, or to procure a sale of West 
India property ?—I believe that it has been found almost impossible to effect a 
sale of West India property; and that in cases where only a very small loan was 
required in return for large consignments, very great difficulty was found in pro- 
curing that loan, if the parties ultimately succeeded, of which I am uncertain. 

290. Have you any instances to adduce?—Not strictly within my own 
knowledge, but I allude to a case I heard of in common conversation, where I 
understood that a loan of 10,0002. was wanted for two years upon an offer of a 
consignment of six or seven hundred hogsheads, besides a considerable quantity of 
coffee, as far as I can recollect the circumstances of the case, and when I heard of 
that case the parties had not succeeded in procuring that loan. 

291. There is then such a distrust of the value and security of West India 
property, as to create a great disinclination to advance money upon the credit of 
it?—There is certainly the greatest degree of disinclination to advance money 
upon West India property, partly arising from the dread of being drawn into 
further advances in consequence of the estate not being able to pay its way, and 
partly from a doubt as to the existence of the Colonies in any degree whatsoever. 

292. Would such an offer as that you have just mentioned of a consignment of 
600 or 700 hogsheads of sugar, and also some coffee, for a loan of 10,000 /. have 
been hesitated to be taken three years ago?—I do not suppose that three years 
ago such an arrangement would have been offered. 

293. With reference to the value attached to consignments, would there have 
been much difficulty in obtaining a much larger advance ?—Certainly not in 
obtaining a much larger advance for a much less offer of consignment. 

294. Have the goodness to state to the Committee any opinions you have formed 
of what may be an immediate and adequate relief to the West India interest ?>— 
The only effectual relief to the West India Colonies must be in the shape of better 
prices or returns to the cultivator; and in the present state of the general sugar 
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trade of Europe, I am of opinion, that better prices or returns can be immediately 
secured to the cultivator only through the means of more encouragement to the 
export of the surplus importation into this country; in other words, by a bounty 
on the export of refined sugar. Some very considerable relief might no doubt 
be given by a better arrangement of the drawbacks on the export of refined sugar; 
I mean by returning the whole duty paid upon the importation of raw sugar, upon 
the export of the refined sugar only. At present the drawbacks upon the export 
of sugar are calculated upon bastard sugar, at the rate of the import duty, to wit, 
248.; and on single refined sugar at the rate of 36s. 10d. per cwt.; those two 
rates, when calculated upon the quantities estimated to be produced in the refine- 
ment of sugar, return together the 24s, duty exacted upon the importation of the 
ewt. of Muscovado sugar. I conceive, that it is only through the medium of a 
bounty on the export of our surplus growth of sugar, that an effectual protection 
can be given to the British Colonial cultivator in his competition with the cultivator 
of the foreign sugar countries; and, in principle, this is the same as the protecting 
duty on the importation of articles of foreign growth or manufacture, when they 
come into competition with articles of British growth or manufacture, where the 
British articles are less than the consumption of the country. 

295. Have you formed an estimate as to the amount of that bounty, which 
would afford protection to the West India interests ?— The quantum of bounty 
would depend upon the extent to which it might be determined to give the 
British planter a better return, or a protection against his foreign competitors 
I conceive from the best consideration I have been able to give to the subject, 
that unless the British planter receives 10s. or 12s. per cwt. more return than 
he now does, the British sugar Colonies cannot be placed in a condition of 
moderate and reasonable prosperity, so as to be enabled to carry on their cultiva- 
tion without continually calling upon the country for relief from their sufferings. 

296. What is the rate of bounty which would produce the effect of giving him 
that protection?—I am not prepared to state the precise amount of bounty that 
would be required to accomplish this object, but I will on another day produce it 
- to the Committee. 

297. Will you state the proportion the amount of the present duty bears to 
the price of the sugar ?—In the present state of the markets, the Gazette average 
price is about 24s. and the duty is 245. 

298. If you take off the charges, how much remains to the planter ?—If from 
2458. the Gazette average price 15s. 10d. be deducted as the estimated expense 
of the cultivation of sugar, after allowing for the value of the rum, there will 
remain 8s. 2d. to the planter, out of which he has to pay freight, insurance and 
mercantile charges, which amount to 8s. or 8s. 6d. 

299. Have you considered the effect of a very large reduction of duty as 
a means of relief ?—I would expect a very large reduction of duty would have 
the effect of approximating the consumption of this country more nearly to the 
present extent of the importation of plantation sugar, but until this effect can be 
produced, only a small portion of the reduction of the duty would come into the 
pocket of the cultivator. 

300. You mean such a reduction of duty as would afford to another class of 
persons the means of purchasing sugar who now do not obtain it?—I mean that 
the consumption of sugar in this country would be greatly extended by the reduc- 
tion of price; no doubt at a very low price a class of people that cannot now afford 
to buy sugar but in small quantities, if at all, would become large consumers. 

301. A considerable reduction, therefore, would not only have the effect of 
inducing the class of society who now purchase to purchase more; but it would 
admit a fresh class of persons to become purchasers who cannot now afford to 
purchase it ?—Certainly. 

302. What would be the reduction of duty which would produce that effect in 
your opinion ?—I apprehend that the effect would be very much in proportion 
to the reduction of price. On a comparison of the relative consumption of the 
country, and the relative prices during several years, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that a reduction of price of six or seven shillings per cwt., induces an increase 
of consumption of 400,000 or 500,000 ewts. ; but I am not prepared to give a con- 
fident opinion that this ratio of increase would uniformly follow every reduction 
of duty to the extent of six or seven shillings. ; 

303. Has not the whole increased stock of sugar that has been imported into 
Europe at the late low prices, met with purchasers at those low prices, and do 
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you not judge from that, that a fall in the price of necessity leads, and that 
very rapidly, to a large increase of consumption of sugar ?—I have already stated, 
as my opinion, that the consumption of sugar depends, in a very considerable 
degree, on the prices at which the consumer can purchase it; at a lower price 
many classes of people will consume a larger quantity of sugar than they would at 
a higher price. 

304. Would not the reduction of six or seven shillings upon the present low 
price of sugar produce a larger increase of consumption than a reduction of six or 
seven shillings would on a high price, inasmuch as it is a larger proportion of 
the price of the sugar ?—I am not prepared to agree to that proposition, because 
I doubt very much whether the purchaser of sugar in small quantities calculates 
very accurately the per centage of reduction in the price he gives. The largest 
class of consumers, I apprehend, bestow upon sugars what may be considered 
their surplus monies. A labouring man may have 3d. or 6d. per week to lay out 
in sugar, and if he gets half a pound or one pound, he probably consumes so 
far as his 3d. or 6d. may go. 

305. Is it not the case that the lower you reduce the price, the more you bring 
the consumption of sugar within the reach of poor men; if a reduction of six or 
seven shillings were made from a high price, the price may be still so high that 
it is still far beyond the reach of the poor man; whereas if a reduction of six or 
seven shillings takes place on a low price, it will have a greater effect in increas- 
ing the consumption than if it takes place on the high price ?—-It is possible it 
may be so, but that is so much a matter of speculative opinion, that I conceive 
my opinion is of no more value than that of any other individual. 

306. What reduction per pound would six or seven shillings a ewt. make ?— 
Something more than a halfpenny. 

307. Are not the merchant’s commission and all the charges taken as well upon 
the duty as it is upon the short price, and therefore must you not calculate a larger 
addition than the addition of six or seven shillings of the duty, inasmuch as the 
commission. is also to be taken upon the duty ?—I apprehend the commission has 
nothing to do with this part of the question; the reduction of duty would have 
a relation only to the gross selling price, which includes all those charges. | 

308. Is it not the habit of the merchant to charge a commission on the gross 
selling price ?--Yes. 


_ 309. Therefore we have not only to consider the amount of duty, but to add 
the commission upon that duty, in order to estimate the effect it would have upon 
the selling price ?—No, the merchant would receive a less amount of commission, 
but the gross price would be affected only by the amount of duty that might be 
reduced. | 

310. Whether the price would be affected by the commission or not, does not 
the consignee deduct from the balance he pays to the planter a per centage as 
well upon the duty as upon all the other advances he makes?—I have already 
stated, that the merchant’s commission is charged upon the gross price, the con- 
sumer has only to do with the gross price. 

311. In the case of a consignee, who has advanced money, engaging ships for 
the transport of the produce, is it the habit of the consignees to employ their own 
ships generally, or to engage ships on freight for transporting the commodities ? 
—lI believe the greater proportion of ships employed in the West India trade are 
not owned by merchants: there are many instances, no doubt, of merchants 
owning ships, or shares in ships, which are employed in bringing home their 
consignments. 7 

312, Arethe consignees in the habit of charging to the planter the actual 
freights that are paid’—lI apprehend the merchants are in the habit of charging 
only the actual sums they pay. 

313. Does it consist with your knowledge that with respect to freights paid 
for the conveyance of sugar home, meetings are held in the Colonies, and the ~ 
rate of freight for sugar and coffee is settled at the commencement of the year, 
and that the agent of the merchant would not deliver his produce to the master 
of a vessel unless he took them at that rate >—I know that in Jamaica the freight 
homewards is entirely regulated by the planters and those resident in the Island; 
and I believe it is so in almost all, if not all, the Leeward Islands; and that 
merchants here do not interfere in any degree in those Colonies with regard to 
the freight. | 

314. If 
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314. Ifa consignee has to engage a vessel at a lower price than that settled in 
the Island, does he charge the planter the actual price at which he engages the 
vessel, or the price settled in the Island by the planter ?—I know of no instance 
of a merchant charging more than he pays. 

315. What is the difference in the rates of freight upon a hogshead of sugar 
since 1815?—I do not immediately recollect the freight of sugar in 1815, but 
I recollect that from Jamaica for some time after the Peace, the freight was 
6s. per cwt. and it is now 55. 

316. Do you remember,what was the date of the printed outward freight list ?— 
I do not recollect the date, I think it was subsequent to 1815. 

317. Has not this occurred that representations being made by particular pro- 
prietors, a reduction has been made inthe amount of the outward freight for the 
supplies ?—I am not aware of any representation of that kind. So far as my own 
connection goes I am not aware of any such fact of a reduction of freight arising 
out of the representation of the planter. 

318. Are you not aware of cases in which heavy goods have been carried out 
gratuitously for planters, on an engagement that he should return a certain quantity 
of sugar by that ship ?—Bargains for freight outwards are made in all sorts of 
ways, on all sorts of freight, necessarily arising out of the circumstance of their 
being but a small quantity of goods to be shipped to the West Indies, in pro- 
portion to the tonnage required to bring home the crops. 

319. Are you aware what freight is paid at the present time from the East 
Indies ’—I am not. 

320. You have been conversant with West India concerns for a great. number 
of years /—I have. 

321. Can you speak of the relative prices of West India produce previous to 
the last War, as compared to the present time ?—Not previous to 1793. 

322. Is it your opinion that small estates or large ones are the most expensive 
to planters >—Small estates are most expensive, in proportion to the produce 
made. 

323.—Is that the case where the planter is himself resident on the spot, is it not 
principally the case where the owner of a small estate has to employ an agent and 
does not himself reside?—No, I should think the proportion would still be main- 
tained, whether the proprietor is resident or not. 

324. How so?—The cause of the expense upon a small estate being greater 
than on a large one, is this; that the erection of works and the repair of works, the 
utensils for the manufacture, and the various other expenses are, to a certain extent, 
the same upon all estates. There is a certain quantum of expense necessary to 
carry on the cultivation and the manufactory of sugar, and that divided on the 
crops of large estates amounts to less than when divided on a smaller quantity of 
produce. 

325. Where a proprietor is absent from a Colony and has to maintain an 
attorney, the sole emolnment which an attorney derives is either a commission or 
a salary ?—-Yes. 

326. If it is a commission it is in proportion to the produce of the estate >— 
Yes. 

_ 327. Is there much difference between the salary of a manager of a large 
estate and the salary of a manager of a small estate >—In the case of the attorney 
being paid by a commission, the charge would be in proportion to the produce ; 
in the case of his being paid by salary, it may not be in the same proportion ; 
but still the salary of an attorney of a small estate is smaller than for a large 
estate. 

328. When a sugar estate is broken up do you mean that the pasture land 
which is obtained is of bad quality ?—Cane land does not make such good pasture, 
as far as I have been informed, as fresh land. 

32g. Is the pasture land so obtained merely of no value, or may it still be con- 
sidered as valuable land in the Colony ‘—The pasture obtained from the land 
formerly in cultivation of canes would still be of value in proportion to its quality, 
provided there was the same demand for cattle as there had been before. 

330. How soon does a sugar estate broken up become fit for pasture >—I appre- 
hend in the course of a year, more or less, pasture would be obtained from land 
which had been in cane cultivation. 

331. What is the value to rent or buy a good pasture land in any Island you 
can mention?’—I know the value to rent and the value to buy, speaking of past 
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time when land was saleable at all, depended very much upon the situation of 
the land in question, and the necessity under which the neighbouring sugar estate 
might be to purchase it. 

332. Taking the case of an estate under sugar cultivation at so many acres and 
so much pasture, what would be the proportion of the price to purchase between 
the two?-—I cannot pretend to give an accurate answer to that question. | 

333. If you are not able to form an accurate average, can you state any in- 
stances of prices given for cane land and for pasture land?—I have known 1004, 
an acre given for cane land, and I have known 50s. given for pasture land ; 
I have known even less given for pasture land. I have known 10/. or 20/. given 
for pasture land. 

334. What is the highest price you have known given for pasture land of good 
quality >—As far as my memory serves me, | think 25/. is the highest price I have 
known given. . 

335. Does that refer to currency or sterling ?—Sterling. 

336. What is the highest price you have known given for cane land of good 
quality >—One hundred pounds. 

337. The pasture land would not then be worth more than a fourth of the cane 
land?—I can give no answer to that question, for those extreme cases do not 
convey any information from which a result can be drawn. 

338. When you are speaking of purchasing pasture land at 257. an acre, you 
mean pasture Jand appendant to a sugar estate; you are not speaking of what 
a person would give for pasture land after it had been a sugar estate, with a view 
to bring it into cultivation ?>—In speaking of 25 /. given for pasture land, I speak 
of that which might be considered accommodation price, where it became neces- 
sary to a neighbouring estate. 

339. The planter on the estate would require pasture land annexed to it, as 
well for the purpose of raising cattle, as assisting in procuring manure for his 
sugar estate; therefore, when you speak of 25/7. an acre for pasture land, that is 
not pasture land per se, but as appendant and necessary for a sugar estate, is it 
not ?—The case to which I alluded in this price for pasture land, is one where a 
sugar estate was deficient in pasture land, and had not enough to carry on its cul- 
tivation, and it became an object to the party to give a large price for it, to enable 
him to keep the number of cattle required for his sugar cultivation. 

340. With respect to sugar estates in the smaller Islands, if they were thrown 
up to be converted into. pasture land, would there be any possible benefit the 
owner of the land could derive from the value of them, being derived from their 
being pens connected with the sugar estates ?—It is quite clear that land would 
become of no value as pasture for the purpose of raising cattle, unless there be 
a sufficient quantity of sugar cultivation in that Colony to occasion a demand for 
the cattle so raised at adequate prices. 

341. That answer would apply to a total, but not a partial abandonment ?-— 
If one-fourth of the sugar cultivation was abandoned, that land would not be re- 
quired ; there is sufficient pasture at present. 

342. Does it consist with your knowledge, that there is not in the Leeward 
Islands a pasture estate?—I am not sufficiently acquainted with the Leeward 
Islands to enable me to answer that question. 

343. Are you conversant with the profits derived from pens ?—I have the 
accounts of pens passed through my hands. 

344. Has the failure in the price of that property been corresponding with the 
failure in the ‘value of sugar estates?—I think not in proportion to the very 
great depression of prices within these three years ; but if those prices continue it 
would be quite impossible for the pen estates to procure the prices for their cattle 
they have been procuring hitherto. 

345. Is it consistent with your knowledge, that at the present moment there is 
great difficulty in obtaining prices for the cattle raised on such estates in 
Jamaica?—I know there is very great difficulty in procuring sales of the cattle 
ready for sugar estates, owing to the deficiency of means of the sugar planter ; but 
the full effect of that want of demand has not yet been felt in the prices of cattle. 
I think, that in the course of the next year the prices of cattle must sustain a very 
considerable fall. 
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Andrew Colville, Esq. again called in ; and further Examined. 


_ 346. WILL you state the rates of freight per cwt. of sugar from the West Indies 
in the years 1815, 1816, 1817, 1829, 1830 and 1831?—In 1815 the freights 
from Jamaica were gs. and 10s. per cwt.; in 1816 they were 6s. per cwt.; and in 
1817 they were 6s. per cwt. In182g9, 1830 and 1831, they were at 5 s. per cwt, 
from Jamaica. 


347. Will you state the rates of insurance per cwt. of sugar, or if per cent 
reduced to the cwt. of sugar, from the West Indies in the years 1815, 1816, 1817, 
1829, 1830 and 1831 ?—The rates of Insurance from Jamaica in 1815 were 
eight guineas per cent. to return four per cent. for convoy and arrival, making 
a charge on the cwt. of sugar of 1s. 83d. In 1816 the rate was four per cent. 
making a charge of 1s. 7d. per cwt. of sugar. In 1817 the rate was three 
guineas per cent., making a charge of about 1 s. 3 d. per cwt. of sugar. In 1829 
the rate was 508. per cent., making a charge of about of d. per cwt. of sugar. In 
1830 the rate was 50s. per cent., making a charge of 8d. per cwt. of sugar. In 
1831 the rate varied from 505. to 60s. per cent., and upon the average made a 


charge of 8 d. 


348. Have you prepared a calculation as to the amount of drawback that 
would be required to produce a rise of price of 10 s. per ewt.?—I have. “ The 
most immediate and most effectual method of raising the price of sugar to the 
planter, is by increasing the drawback on the export of refined sugar. This may 
be done, in part, by returning the whole of the duty paid on the Muscovado sugar 
in the drawback on the quantity of refined sugar estimated to be obtained when 
that quantity is exported, and to allow no drawback on the export of bastard 
sugar. ‘The advantage to the planter would be to the extent of the duty on the 
proportion of bastard sugar, which at a 24s. duty is equal to 3s. 10d. on the cwt. 
of Muscovado, refined for the export trade. The remaining part of the advance of 
price, which may be desired, would have tu be in the shape of a bounty, or by 
calculating the drawback on a higher scale than that of the duty on importation. 
If the desired rise is to the extent of 10s. per cwt. on the whole, and the import 
duty is 24s, per cwt. the drawback would have to be calculated as if the duty were 
30s. per cwt., and the drawback required to accomplish this would be 55s. per 
cwt. on single refined sugar, which on 61lbs. the estimated produce of one cwt, 
of Muscovado when refined, would be jos. The alteration of the drawback 
in these two particulars, would occasion a charge on the revenue of a sum not 
much exceeding 2s. per cwt. on the sugar consumed in this country, or about 
400,000/. But unless better prices be obtained for molasses and rum, as well as 
108. more for sugar, the relief will be inadequate to the necessities of the case, and 
perhaps the requisite relief can scarcely be given in the article of sugar alone. 
The use of sugar and molasses, therefore, in preference to that of foreign grain, 
is deserving of farther consideration ; and, as to rum, the extra duty of 1s. 6d. per 
gallon in England, and 5s. 8d. per gallon in Scotland and Ireland, is most unjust 
and oppressive. It has been shown, that the British distiller requires no extra 
duty for his protection. The policy pursued by this country has occasioned the 
whole of the difficulty of this case. After placing its sugar Colonies on a footing 
totally different from that of their competitors by the abolition of the Slave Trade, 
thus giving greater facilities to foreign countries'to carry on that trade, which the 
high prices of all Colonial produce induced them to do, to the greatest possible 
extent; this country, at the general peace, insisted on the acquisition of Demerara 
and Berbice, which now produce more sugar than the surplus of the present impor- 
tation beyond the consumption. It also insisted on the acquisition of the Mauri- 
tius; and even after the distress of the West India interest had become almost 
overwhelming, it altered the conditions of the capitulation under which the Mau- 
ritius had been placed on the footing of our East India possessions, and not on 
that of the West India Colonies, and admitted its produce at plantation duties. 
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This so excited the expectations and the cultivation of the Mauritius planters, that 
they increased their importation of sugar into this country nearly sixfold, amount- 
ing to nearly 600,600 cwt. The acquisition of these countries has, no doubt, been 
of great value to the manufacturing and shipping interests of the country, and has 
afforded a plentiful and cheap supply of sugar to the people at the expense of 
those embarked in the cultivation of them and of the old West India Colonies, 
But this state of things cannot continue much longer; if better prices are not ob- 
tained the cultivation of the West India Colonies must be extinguished, and they 
will be lost for ever to this country. It is impossible that it can continue long 
when the average prices obtained for sugar do not pay for the average expense of 
cultivation; and in proportion as the cultivation of the British Colonies may be 
diminished or destroyed, the foreign Slave Trade with all the horrors attendant on 
its being illegal and unregujated, must be promoted and extended. ‘The case, 
therefore, is now reduced to the alternative of wilfully permitting the destruction of 
the West India Colonies, or of affording such immediate and effectual relief as may 
be the means of maintaining their cultivation.” 


349. In those calculations what is the quantity of refined sugar, and what the 
quantity of bastards, and what the quantity of molasses which you consider to be 
obtained from Muscovado sugar?—I have taken the quantities upon which the 
drawbacks are now calculated by Government, namely, 61lbs. of single refined 
sugar, 18 lbs. of bastard sugar, and 28lbs. of treacle. . 


350. Do you believe those to be the actual quantities that are obtained under 
the improved processes of boiling sugar which have been introduced of late years? 
—I believe, on the principle of an average result, if the whole of the sugar ad- 
mitted at plantation duty were to be passed through the refineries, the product 
would not be materially different from that calculation. 


351. What is the description of sugar which is usually purchased for refining ; 
is it the strong-grained superior sugar or the low-priced sugar ?—Generally 
speaking, it is the strong-grained sugar which is purchased by the refiner, but his 
purchases are regulated from time to time according to the difference in the values 
of the different products of the refinery. 

352. Does that description of sugar that is purchased by the refiner yield 
a greater ora less quantity than that upon which you have stated the drawback 
is calculated by the Government ?—Not being a refiner myself, 1 cannot pretend 
to say what are the actual quantities obtained in a refinery, but upon a general 
view of the circumstances, I should conceive that the refiner would purchase the 
kind of sugar which would yield him more than the calculation. 


353. Upon those sugars, therefore, which are purchased for refining, and after- 
wards for exporting that which is refined, the present drawback acts in part as 
a bounty ?—1 would say that it is not fair to call it a bounty, because the drawbacks 
are calculated upon the principle of an average return; but in point of fact, I be- 
lieve the refiner must obtain some such advantage, otherwise he could not carry on 
a trade for export. 

354. Do you conceive any advantage would accrue to the planter if he had the 
possibility of getting his supplies from any other quarter than from England ?— 
I have not considered the question so as to be able to answer it in a very satisfactory 
manner; but in some articles, such as fish, and perhaps many other articles of 
supply, if they were admitted without protecting duties, they might come cheaper 
than those which the planter can now obtain from British sources. — 


355. Take the article of herrings, have the goodness to state at what price 
herrings cured in Scotland now are supplied to the planter in this country >—The 
present price of herrings in London is 28s. per barrel; I believe at Glasgow they 
are just now at 25s. per barrel, but the price varies from season to season, accord- 
ing to the success of the fishery. 


356. Do you know at what price Danish herrings might be shipped :—I am not 
prepared to answer that question. 


357- Do you believe they might be shipped at a considerably lower price than 
that?—-I believe that herrings, or fish that would supply the place of herrings, 
might be procured considerably cheaper, either from the foreign European fisheries 
or from the United States fisheries. 

358. At this moment the shipping of herrings from any other than English 


ports is prohibited ?—No fish, either herrings or hard fish, salt fish, is permitted 
but 
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but from Great Britain, nor beef excepting from the British North American 
Colonies. 

359. Do you think that those articles of supply enumerated, and other articles 
of supply, might be procured at a cheaper rate from the United States than from 
Canada?—lI believe that all kind of provisions might be procured cheaper from 
the United States than from the British North American Colonies, always sup- 
posing there were no protecting duties. 


360. Then you would consider by inference, that the protecting duties, pro 
tanto, operate as an onus upon the British planter —Certainly, 


361. The duty on sugar is in the first instance chargeable on the consignee of 
the sugar; the consignee or his agent, when he pays the duty to Government, 
if he has that money advanced to him for the payment, pays, besides the commis- 
sion to his merchant, an interest upon the advance of the amount of the money 
to discharge that duty, does he notr—Of course. 


362. Then in fact, in two ways does the amount of that duty pro tanto, bear 
on the proprietor, both in respect to commission on the gross amount and in 
respect of interest ?—No doubt it does. 


363. The rate of interest is still five per cent., is it not?-—In all those sorts of 
transactions it is five per cent. 


364. What is the rate of commission?—Two and a half per cent. upon the 
gross amount. To put that question on its proper footing, | think it right to 
add, that though the planter may be considered on one side of the account 
to suffer the disadvantage of paying commission and interest upon the advance 
of duty, yet where the planter requires an advance of money on loan from his 
merchant for the consignment of the produce of the estate, that loan is of course 
a matter of compact between the parties, and is commensurate to the profit and 
the risk contemplated by the merchant in making the loan, I therefore come to 
the conclusion, that if the merchant’s commission and profits are made less, 
he would make smaller advances, in proportion to the consignments, and con- 
sequently a diminution of those profits might in one sense be considered a dimi- 
nution of the means of credit to the planter. 


¢ 


365. When a proprietor by himself, or his agent or merchant disposes of his 
produce of sugar, if the purchaser fails, in many cases he loses not only the 
amount of the value of the sugar, but also the amount of the duty?—-No doubt 
where sugar is sold at the gross price, including duty, the credit to the purchaser 
is for the whole amount. 





366. Therefore in many cases, if upon the quantity of 20 hogsheads of sugar 
he were to Jose 200/. as the value of those 20 hogsheads, he might perhaps lose 
300/., the amount of duty to be paid out of his own pocket ?—Without calcu- 
lating what the proportions would be, he risks the duty as well as the amount of 
price, and might lose the whole. 


367. Therefore the necessary inference is, is it not, that if the amount of duty 
per ewt. was reduced pro.tanto, the amount of burthen on the planter, would be 
reduced in proportion ?—-His risk would be reduced. 


368. And also the amount he would have to pay for commission and interest 
would be reduced also ?-—Certainly ; but in the latter respect his fund of credit 
would be reduced also ; I would also observe with respect to the circumstance of 
sugar being sold at a price including duty, that I conceive if the sugar were to be 
sold at the short price, the price obtained in the whole would not be so beneficial 
to the planter. 

369. The duty on sugar may be taken at about five millions and a half, the 
commission and brokerage on that duty would amount annually to about 165,000 /. 
would it not ?—Yes. 

370: The brokerage being one half per cent. /—Yes. 

371. When you were asked on a former day about any arrangement or agree- 
ment, as to a diminution of outward freights, that is always a matter of 
arrangement, though by the freight list the ship owner may charge the planter so 
much per ton or so much per package, it is always open to matter of arrangement 
between the parties, but the generality of planters from their long engagement 
with different mercantile houses in London are not in a situation to exercise a 
discretion in those cases, are they:-—In cases where the planter has obtained 
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advances from his merchant, I believe generally the planter is not in the habit of 
interfering with the details of business in any way. 

372. At this moment if greater facilities were afforded by the legislature for 
the shipping of produce from the Colonies to Austria, or to Russia or other parts 
of the Continent of Europe, would the generality of planters from their embarrass- 
ments of a commercial nature, be able to avail themselves of those facilities >—Of 
course those planters who have obtained loans from merchants on condition of 
making consignments, could not send their consignments to any other quarter than 
to those merchants, but I do not believe that, generally speaking, Muscovado 
sugar can be sent so advantageously to a continental market as to the British 
market. 

373. Have you had to do with any estates which formerly were in the habit of 
potting or claying their sugar ?—No, I have known of no operation of that kind 
carried on on estates with which I am connected. 

374. You were just now asked, whether there was not some improved process 
of refining sugar, do you know that a great many patents or improvements have 
been sent out to the different Islands, from the idea that they would improve the 
quality of the sugar /—No doubt many inventions or projects for the improvement 
of the quality of sugar in the manufactory in the West Indies have been brought 
forward, and many of them tried by the planters. 

375. Are you not aware that many planters have formerly spared no expense 
in sending out steam engines, and different articles of improved machinery for the 
culture of their estates and for the manufacture of their sugars ?—Whilst the prices 
were such as to enable the planter to expend money for the improvement of the 
process of manufacturing, he was in the habit of sending out steam engines, and all 
kinds of utensils that he conceived might tend to that object, but now there being 
no returns. for the cultivation and manufacture of sugar in the West Indies, he of 
course incurs no expense of that kind. 


376. It is your opinion that as long as he was enabled by the returns from his 
property, the British planter in general lost no opportunity of improving his culti- 
vation, and doing all he could to enter into competition with the other producers 
of sugar P—There is no question that it was the interest, and became the object of 
all planters to improve the quality of their sugar as much as possible. 


377. Will you from your own knowledge state any circumstances of individual 
distress, which may have come to your knowledge as examples ?>—I know of cases 
where it has become necessary for the merchant to withhold payment of interest, 
payment of jointure and annunities, and payment to the proprietor of estates, of 
any thing for the support of the proprietor’s family. 


378. Do you know of cases within your own knowledge, where the families of 
planters, from a state of comparative affluence have been reduced to a state of 
comparative beggary ?—That necessarily follows from the situation of things I 
have described in my former answer. 


379. Will you have the goodness to state to the Committee what you think, if 
things go on on the same footing, will be the result as respects proprietors generally? 
—I conceive they will be in the situation that all persons must be in who are 
deprived of all income or means of living whatever ; 1 mean in cases where thei 
sole dependence is on West India property. | 


380. Do you know of any cases where a merchant who has hitherto been in 
the habit of sending out supplies, has entirely withholden them, or threatened to 
withhold them in part of late?—I do not know of any such case, because unless 
the merchant had come to the determination of abandoning altogether the interest 
which he might have in the property by a mortgage upon it, he must send out 
articles of clothing and food for the negroes, and the necessary utensils for taking 
off the crop; but excepting in the articles of food and clothing for the negroes, 
and other matters which would affect their situation, the merchant, as far as he 
could, has curtailed his shipments of stores or supplies. 


381. Will you have the goodness to state what you consider would be a fair 
and not an unreasonable remunerating price to the planter per cwt. of Muscovado 
sugar ?—TIn any estimate of that kind the price that the planter obtains for his 
rum, or for his molasses, must enter into the calculation; but I conceive that 
at the prices of rum obtained in the year 1830, when the calculations before the 
Committee were prepared, less than 35s. or 368. per cwt. exclusive of the duty, 

6 will 
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will not maintain the cultivation of the Colonies, and that that price would give a 
very small interest or return upon the capital invested in the plantation. 

382. At what price would you take rum into the calculation ?—Proof rum was 
taken at 1s. 8d. or 1s. gd. per gallon. 

383. Are you able to state from your actual knowledge, going through seriatim 
the various articles that are imported into the West India Colonies for the con- 
sumption of the slaves, and comparing the prices paid for those articles when 
imported from Great Britain or her dependencies, what advantage would result 
to the West India Colonies from comparing the prices which would be paid for 
some articles if obtained from other countries ?—I would beg leave to refer the 
Committee upon this subject to the statements and calculations upon this branch 
of the question, contained in the Papers submitted to the Board of Trade. I know 
that that information was collected with great care, and with a desire to bring out 
the truth, whatever it might be. 

384. What is the price of Muscovado sugar at present in the American market ? 
—-I really do not know what the price of sugar is at present, that information will 
be very easily procured. 

385. Were you in business before the abolition of the Slave Trade?—I was. 

386. Can you state, from reference to any documents, what was the amount of 
island contingencies, including medical attendance, poll tax, and so forth, pre- 
vious to the abolition of the Slave Trade, and how far, since the abolition of the 
Slave Trade, there has been an increase or diminution of charge per head on each 
slave from such causes ?’—The same items of charges are to be found in the con- 
tingent account of estates, previous to as well as since the abolition of the Slave 
Trade ; the rates of charge have varied from other circumstances, not from the 
existence or abolition of the Slave Trade. 

387. Can you state, from the average of several years immediately previous to 
the abolition of the Slave Trade and the present period, what ratio the charges of 
that description bear to each other s—lI can, but not at the present moment. 

388. Are there not island taxes under the head of island contingencies of 
various kinds ?—Certainly. 

389. What is the difference in the proportion of effective labourers on West 
India estates three or four years previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade, and 
three or four years previous to the present period?—I am not prepared to state 
the relative proportion of effective labourers at the two periods out of any specified 
number of slaves; but from the general practice at the earlier period being to 
extend the cultivation of estates, and of course that could be done only by the 
purchase of new slaves, the number of effective people out of a hundred must 
necessarily have been greater before the abolition of the Slave Trade than it is at 
present; but in addition to any difference of the number of effective people, there 
is no doubt that the slaves perform less labour now than in former times; I mean, 
that a man does not do so much work in a day as he did in former times. 

390. Are they better or worse fed now than they were previous to the abolition 
of the Slave Trade ?—I believe that at both periods the people were well fed ; that 
a proprietor, not only out of humanity and propriety, but out of interest, if they 
are to be actuated by that motive alone, must have fed his people in a proper 
manner at both times. 

391. Do you mean that they were over-worked previous to 1807'—No, far 
from it; but from the various discussions on the state and condition of slavery, and 
the excitement which has been created in the minds of the slaves, all persons from 
the West Indies with whom I have conversed agree in stating that upon the whole 
they procure less labour from a specified body of able men than they used to do. 

392. Are they required to work a greater or less number of hours now than 
they were required previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade?—There are some 
limitations as to the number of hours made by law. 

393. What is the difference at the two periods in the number of working hours 
in a week?—I do not know exactly the different regulation of the laws at the 
two periods, but in stating that I have understood that less labour is procured 
from the people now than used to be, 1 mean that the people work in a more lax 
and idle manner, that though they may be worked the same number of hours, 
they do not do their work with the activity and the briskness that they used to do. 

394. Can you furnish the Committee with an account of the number of working 
hours at the two periods?—I could do so only by reference to the slave codes at 
the two periods. | 
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395- You state that the slaves do not perform their labour with so much alacrity 
as they did formerly, what is your authority for that?—I am speaking merely 
from information and conversation. 

396. Is it your opinion that the slaves are worse conducted as regards their 
labour than formerly >—I believe there is not so much labour procured trom them, 

397. That may arise from one of two causes; from the diminution of the num- 
ber of hours required in a week, or from their being sullen and dissatisfied and 
not doing their work so willingly as formerly ; from which of these two causes 
does it arise in your opinion?—lIt is impossible for me to give a positive answer 
to that question, never having been in the West Indies; I would beg to refer the 
Committee to some gentleman who has been resident there. 

398. Do you state thatas a matter that comes within your knowledge, or only as 
a matter of opinion, that less labour is obtained from a slave now than previous to 
the abolition ?— What I have stated is from correspondence with persons in the 
West Indies and from conversations with those who have returned from the West 
Indies. 

399. Do you consider the sugar plantations to be now in a worse state of cul- 
tivation than they were formerlyr—No, I do not think that they are in a worse 
state of cultivation; the cultivation may be more or less extensive, as the case 
may be. 

400. What is the difference of the proportion between males and females now, 
as compared with the proportion previous to the abolitionr—I cannot state the 
proportion of the sexes at the two periods. 

401. Was the provision directed to be paid to mothers paid to them previous to 
the abolition, or is that a new tax which has accrued since the abolitionr—I be- 
lieve that is a new regulation. 

402. To Mr. Macdonnell.) Did that provision, directing the payment to mo- 
thers on production of their children, exist previous to the abolition, or has it 
existed only since?—lIt has existed only since the abolition. 

403. Jo Mr. Colville.| The charge for medicine of course fell on the estate 
before the abolition ?’—Medicines and medical attendance were always supplied 
ever since I have known the West Indies. 

404. Is there any increase in that charge ?—Not in quantity; at all periods 
the medicines which were necessary were always supplied. 

405. Is not that a charge that would fall upon the estate of course, even 
although there were a free importation of blacks into the British West India 
Colonies by means of the Slave Trade ?—No doubt, as long as the medical care 
of the slaves falls upon the proprietor the expense must be incurred in both 
cases. 

406. Is it consistent with your knowledge that, under the Returns made to 
Parliament under the Registry Act, the number of females throughout the West 
Indies, and especially in the old Islands, has very greatly increased since the 
cessation of the Slave Trade ?—There is no doubt that since the abolition of the 
Slave Trade the proportion of the sexes, and the different ages of the population, 
have more nearly approximated the natural state of its proportions; but the 
slave population cannot be considered to have reached its natural condition until 
every imported slave has ceased to exist. 

407. Is it not consistent with your knowledge that in Barbadoes and some of 
the other old Colonies, the number of females now very greatly exceeds the 
number of males, whereas formerly the number was very much less of females 
than of males‘—No doubt that change has taken place in Barbadoes and in 
almost all the old Colonies, but not the whole of them; that information will be 
obtained much more correctly and satisfactorily by reference to the Registry 
of Slaves. 

408. Is not that satisfactory evidence that the same extent of labour cannot 
now be afforded by the same number of slaves as formerly ?—Certainly. 

409. Can you show, from the examination of any papers in your possession, 
whether what has been considered one of the heads of charge, that of medical 
attendance and medicines, has undergone increase or diminution in the latter 
period ‘—I could ascertain that by reference to accounts ; as far as my memory 
serves me, I think the rate of pay per head to the medical attendant has increased. 

410. With reference to the expense of producing sugar, you have referred to 
accounts from which it appears that in 1807, 20s. 10d. was the cost of production, 
and in 1830, 158. 10d.; does not that difference arise in this way: that in many 
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of the articles necessary for the consumption of the slaves, and other expenses in 
the West India Islands, there has taken place a considerable decrease in the 
value ?>—No doubt, the prices of articles are less now than they were in 1807, 
and also the expenses of freight and insurance. 


411. And on the other hand have you not found expenses which have increased 
in consequence of the alteration of the law!’—No doubt many of the expenses 
have increased, such as the expense of white people, the salaries have increased. 

-412. Consequent on the alteration of the law ’—Consequent partly on the 
alteration of the law, and partly the value of money and other circumstances. 


413. Then is it not necessary, in order that the Committee may come to a right 
understanding of this question, there should be a detailed account given of the 
relative value at the different periods of all those articles of expense?—If I am to 
form an opinion upon such a subject, I would say, that a reference to the actual 
cost of production attaching to a cwt. of sugar, is a sufficient information for the 
Committee to come to a decision, because every individual planter, by necessity 
and by inclination, endeavours to raise his sugar at as small a cost as possible ; 
and the statements from which the average of 15s. 10d. has been drawn, was 
taken from actual accounts upon a long average of years. 

414. If then the Committee should wish to ascertain exactly what has caused 
the increase on the one hand and the decrease on the other, is it not necessary 
they should have a comparative view of the different expenses at the different 
periods ?—Of course. 

415. Can you furnish the Committee with that detail ?>—No doubt. 

416. Does there exist any Population Return for Jamaica previous to 1807, 
in which the numbers of women and children and adult slaves are set out >—I 
‘believe the Census of the Slave Population previous to the Registry Act in the 
Island of Jamaica was not perfectly correct, as it was a Census taken from the 
Returns under the Capitation Tax; and in that Return the slaves belonging to 
some classes of small proprietors escaped paying the tax. . 

417. As the Population Returns would not afford any data for determining the 
number of effective labourers at the two different periods, could you, from the 
examination of any papers relating to private estates, give the proportion of 
effective labourers at those two periods, distinguishing, women, children and in- 
firm persons from those who are to be considered as effective labourers ? —J am 
not certain that I can do so; butif I find, on reference to papers, such infor- 
mation is to be obtained, I will submit it to the Committee. 


418. Did the Population Returns to which you refer, separate the women and 
children from the adults?—No ; that Census of the Population included all ages, 
I believe. 

419. Will you be able to inform the Committee, whether, in your knowledge 
or opinion, since the abolition of the Slave Trade, the expenses generally, with 
a view to the maintenance and comfort and preservation of the health of the 
negroes, have not increased to the proprietors?-—The quantity of clothing and 
other supplies for the comfort and maintenance of the negroes has, generally 
speaking, increased, not very considerably, since the date of the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. : 

420. In point of fact, within your knowledge, has not greater: care, in every 
respect, been paid to the preservation of the health and comfort of the negroes, 
on the part of proprietors, since the abolition?’—So far as I know, there has 
been a gradual improvement in the treatment and general condition of the slave 
population. ' 

421. Is there equal expense to the planter, in the supply of provisions to the 
slave, as before the abolition, or do they raise a greater quantity of provisions for 
themselves ?-—I believe that it has become the general practice, more particularly 
of late years, to depend as much as possible for the supply of the negroes upon 
provisions raised in the respective Colonies; this varies according to the climate 
and seasons in the different Colonies. In Jamaica the bulk of the food of the 
negroes is raised by themselves upon grounds supplied by the proprietor, for the 
cultivation of which sufficient time is allowed by law, and by the practice of the 
managers. 
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422, Has it increased or diminished in the aggregate, the expense to the planter 
of maintaining the slaves upon his estates !—It is difficult to answer that question, 
I should say a practical planter would be better able to answer that question. 

423. You stated the average of insurance on the produce shipped homeward. 
From a number of estates in the Island of Jamaica sugar is shipped home at the 
winter season, is it not ?—From part of the north side of Jamaica that is the case. 

424. That sugar so shipped home pays a considerably larger premium of in- 
surance, than that you have mentioned, does it not ?—No doubt the premiums I 
gave in were the summer premiums. 

425. In point of fact, the sugar so shipped home from the north side of the 
Island pays a premium of eight and ten guineas per cent. to Europe, does it not? 
—I am not aware of the exact rate of insurance during the winter season from 
Jamaica, not having any connection with that part of the Island from whence 
the sugars are shipped at that season. 

426. In comparing the expense of contingencies to a West India estate at 1807, 
and at the present time, by which it appears that the amount was larger in the 
former period than the latter period, must it not be borne in mind that this country 
was in a state of war in 1807, and that the intercourse with all places was extremely 
expensive !—No doubt. 

427. Was not a depreciation of the currency also a circumstance to make avery 
different rate of price now and then in this country ?—I should think so. 

428. Those two circumstances therefore do more than account for the apparent — 
difference of charge at the two periods >—The real difference of the charge arises 
in a very considerable degree, from the different rates and prices of all articles 
during a period of peace, and during a period of war. 

429. You have stated that before the depreciation in the price of produce, and 
the difficulties that surround the West India interests, you were in the habit of 
exporting improved machinery for the purpose of decreasing the expense of the 
process of manufacturing sugar in the West Indies ; did you also export improved 
machinery for the purpose of facilitating the cultivation of the land ?—At all times 
ploughs, which are the only machines used for the cultivation of land, except by 
manual labour, have been sent out to such estates as: from the nature of the soil 
and power of maintaining a sufficient number of cattle have been enabled to use 
the plough. 

430. Do you continue to export the same number of ploughs now ?>—Ploughs 
are sent out when required for the estates, but it is only an occasional supply 
which is wanted. 

431. Has the use of the plough increased or decreased in the West Indies ?— 
Upon the whole the use of the plough has increased, but the use of the plough 
must from the nature of the climate be limited to situations where land is tolerably 
level, if hilly land is thoroughly broken up by the plough, it is more exposed to be 
washed away by the heavy rains, than when cultivated by the hoe in the old 
manner. 

432. Do you conceive, or have you any means of ascertaining, whether the use 
of the plough goes to the full extent to which it may be applied ?—In the case of 
my own estates I know that the use of the plough goes to the fullest extent; that 
the land is entirely prepared by it for the planting of the canes. . 

433. Do you think that any additional means could be applied to the cultivation 
of the land that would materially decrease the employment of manual labour?— 
I think not; it is, I believe, the disposition and the interest of the planter to save 
manual labour where it can be done. 

434. At the same time it is what would be called in other countries a barbarous 
process of cultivation, to prepare the land by the hoe and the hand ?—That must 
depend on climate and other circumstances. 

435. Is there any thing in the soil of the West Indies which renders it neces- 
sary to prepare the land by the hoe and the hand?—There is nothing in the 
nature of the soil, except in its being hilly, and the risk of damage from the 
extremely heavy rains. 

436. In what respect would land, prepared by the hoe and the hand rather 
than the plough, be advantageously situate in respect to that reason'—Where 
land is prepared by the hoe it is not so thoroughly broken up as it is by the 
use of the plough, and is not therefore so much exposed to be washed away. 
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437. Do you mean to say that the land between the canes is of a more solid 
nature, owing to not having undergone the plough?—Yes, it is more fast. 


438. Taking into consideration the natural power and relative advantages of 
position of the British West India Colonies and the other sugar growing countries 
in the world, do you think that under the same system of laws the sugar in 
British Colonies could be grown at such a price as to compete with other sugar 

wn in different sugar growing countries ?’—I believe that if the Slave Trade 
was effectually stopped, other circumstances being the same, the British Colo- 
nies would, upon the whole, be able to compete with foreign sugar growing 
Countries. 

439. Without any protection >—Until the actual circumstances are ascertained 
it is almost impossible to give a prospective opinion upon this subject. 

440. The question supposes the same system of laws, and considering the dif- 
ficulty of getting the articles to market, and the difficulty of getting the things not 
grown upon the property, whether those circumstances are such as to prevent 
your competing, ceteris paribus, with other countries?—I believe that, suppos- 
ing the Slave Trade stopped, and the population of the foreign sugar countries 
brought as near to the natural condition of society, I mean as to the proportion 
of people of the different ages, that the British Colonies would be able to compete 
with foreign countries ; but while the foreign countries have a greater proportion 
of effective labourers from a definite number of people, they must have an advan- 
tage to that extent over the British Colonies. 

441. You believe that, as far as natural circumstances are to be taken into con- 
sideration, it is only the difference between the effective population in the British 
Colonies and the other sugar growing countries which makes the difference in the 
profit of the planters of the respective countries?—Supposing all other circum- 
stances the same, it is that difference of effective people out of a specified number 
that would occasion a difference; there are various other circumstances which are 
not the same just now. | 


442. Can you speak to the quality of the soil in Demerara, as compared with 
the West India Islands?—Not accurately. I would suggest that that question 
would be better answered by a planter who has been resident in those countries. 


- 443. Do not you consider that the expense of the supply of ploughs purchased 
bere would be upon the whole materially less than the expense of the supply of 
hoes ?—The expense of the supply of ploughs can be no object in the cultivation 
of an estate; a couple of ploughs, which will last for years, would be sufficient 
for the cultivation of sugar estates of an ordinary size. 

444. What do you contemplate as the effect of a bounty in this country on 
exportation, that of raising or depressing the price to the consumers?—That of 
raising the price, of course. 

445. Would not, therefore, the consumption of sugar in this country, in con- 
sequence of such rise of price, be diminished ?—In some degree, no doubt. 

446. And the market of sugar in that degree reduced in extent?—There is no 
question of that. 

447. What would be the effect of reducing the duty upon sugar and lowering 
the price; do you not contemplate an increase in the number of consumers ?— 
The first effect of a large reduction of duty would no doubt be to so far reduce the 
price to the consumer, as considerably to increase the consumption ; but as 
regards the planter, I should not expect much benefit to accrue to him until the 
consumption of sugar in this country approximated to the importation. 

448. The effect of laying on a bounty being to raise the price and to reduce the 
consumption, the effect of reducing the duty being to lower the price and to 
increase the consumption, which of the two methods of benefiting the planter do 
you consider would be most advantageous to the people of Great Britain ?— 
{ conceive that it is matter of great importance to the people of Great Britain that 
the cultivation of the British West India Colonies should be maintained. I have 
come to the opinion that unless a better price is obtained by the planter, and that 
immediately, because his state, of distress has become critical, that cultivation 
cannot be maintained ; if that cultivation be destroyed, the price of sugar in the 
general market of Europe must necessarily rise very much, as happened upon the 
occasion of the destruction of the Island of St. Domingo, and consequently in my 
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opinion, it has become the interest of the people of Great Britain to pay such: a 
price for sugar as may be required to maintain the cultivation of their own sugar 
Colonies, rather than to take the utmost advantage of circumstances to depress 
the price of sugar to the ruin of their fellow subjects, with a certainty of in the - 
end paying an enormous and exorbitant price for their supply of sugar. 7 
449. Does Austria pay an exorbitant and enormous price for the sugar that is— 
imported into its territories, not having a single Colony in its possession ?—No; 
because it has all the benefit of a supply of sugar from the British West India 
Colonies to the general markets of Europe. | 


450.—Why then should Great Britain be reduced to pay an exorbitant and 
enormous price for sugar in the case you contemplate ?—Because the case I con- 
template is the utter extinction of the cultivation of the British West India 
Colonies. . 

451. Do you suppose that if the cultivation of sugar were extinguished in the 
British Colonies, Great Britain would not supply herself from other sources ?— 
No doubt, but ata greatly increased cost. 


452. Why at an increased cost?—Because as the general supply would be 
diminished by the amount of all the present growth in the West India Colonies, 
the general price of sugar must rise enormously. 


453- Has there not been an enormous increase in the cultivation of sugar in 
the foreign Colonies within a late period ?—Certainly, by the carrying on of an 
enormous Slave Trade from the coast of Africa. 


454. If the cultivation of sugar was totally abandoned, as you anticipate, in the 
West India Colonies, would not the markets of the world be open to Great Britain 
for procuring for herself that sugar which she requires for her consumption ?—No 
doubt the markets of the world would be open, but it would not be so good a 
market as the market of the world is now; it would not be so cheap a market. 

455- Is not an article generally the cheapest in that country where it can be 
raised at the least price ?—I should think so. 


456. You have stated, that there is a bounty existing in the United States on the 
exportation of sugar -—I have understood so. » ey 

457-8. Can you state the amount of that bounty ’—I do not know the amount 
of it. 

459 & 460. You are aware, that at present the consumption of sugar in the 
United States is greater than the production of sugar there ?—It is. 

461. The price of sugar was considerably raised in the European market by 
the extinction of the supply of St. Domingo, was it not?—It was. 

462. Has there been much diminution in the extent of cultivation of sugar in 
the British West India Colonies owing to the lowness of price ?—I should think 
not a great diminution of the total quantity produced from reference to the returns 
of the importation, but there has been a great change of property’and small estates 
thrown up, and the slave population concentrated on large estates, all of which 
changes are attended with great loss of capital and considerable inconvenience’ 
and distress to the negroes themselves in being removed. 

463. Have you heard of many slaves having been emancipated in consequence 
of the diminished advantage of maintaining them?—No, I am not aware of 
that. : | : 
464. Have you ever heard of a plan in this country of one day’s freedom from 
labour of the slaves being purchased from the planters in all the Islands, thereby 
diminishing throughout the extent of cultivation, and contributing to bring the 
production more within the reach of the consumption of Great Britain?—I have 
heard of such a scheme, but not with reference to the reduction of the quantity of 
sugar. 

465. Is it consistent with your knowledge, that where a manumission of slaves 
takes place, the owner is not discharged from the expense of maintaining them ? 
—No proprietor would be allowed to emancipate his slaves, so as to relieve him- 
self from the expense of maintaining them, and throwing the burden on the rest 
of the community. . 

466. Does that apply to all the British West India Colonies ?—I believe it does, 
but I allude more particularly to the Island of Jamaica. 
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467. Did you state, that from the peculiar circumstances of the West Indies, 
it would be no advantage to them to extend the consumption of sugar by the dimi- 
nution of price?—No; I by no means say it would be no advantage to them to 
extend the consumption of sugar by the diminution of price ; what I said amounted 
to this, that the relief which may ultimately be obtained by such a measure, would 
not arrive soon enough to preserve the planter, that it must take a considerable 
period of time before the consumption of this country can be brought up near 
enough to the quantum of importation to raise the prices sufficiently. 

468. Are you not of opinion, that if there were to be a diminution of quantity 
produced in the West Indies while the supply continued from the Mauritius, that 
would have no good effect?—The price of sugar in Great Britain must depend 
upon the whole quantity imported at the plantation duty. 

469. If you reduced the quantity produced in the West Indies, if there were 
a greater supply from the Mauritius, there would be no advantageous result r— 
None at all. 





Martis, 31° die Januari, 1832. 





Thomas Phillpotts, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


470. ARE you connected with any and what Colony ?—With Jamaica. 

471. How long have you been connected with Jamaica?—Upwards of thirty 
years. 

472. How long have you resided there ?>—Thirty years. 

473. When did you return from Jamaica last?—In 1830. 

474. Are you conversant with the cultivation of estates on the Island of 
Jamaica?—I am. 

475. Have you ever had any estates under your charge ?—1 have. 

476. Are you aware of the state of distress which exists amongst the West India 
planters ?>—Perfectly. 

477. To what causes do you attribute that distress °—I attribute it principally 
to the low price of West India produce and the want of confidence owing to the 
interference of the mother country ; this of course excites distrust as to ulterior 
measures, and will not subside until some declaration be made when that inter- 
ference is to cease. ' 

478. How do you consider this to operate upon the classes of society in general 
in the Colonies ?—It operates unfavourably upon all classes. The owner finds the 
value of his property and the returns from it much diminished ; the tradesmen, 
merchants, &c. feel very sensibly the inability of the proprietor to incur his former 
customary expense and to pay his debts; and the allowances and indulgences to 
the slaves, which formerly exceeded what the law required, are now reduced to 
merely what the proprietor is compelled to give, and the confidence that formerly 
subsisted between master and slave is shaken; the negro receives some indefinite 
notion that he will be released from all labour by the interference of the mother 
country, and this acting upon his mind excites a reluctance on his part to perform 
that quantum of labour which he previously discharged cheerfully. 

479. When you state that the proprietor now gives only what he is compelled 
by law to give, do you mean to represent that there has been any diminution of 
what may be considered essential for the actual comfort and support of the slaves? 
—None that is essential for the actual comfort of the slave, but a diminution of 
indulgences. ) 

480. Do you mean to refer to the period when, in more prosperous times, the 
planter was in the habit of sending out superfluities, such as articles of dress and 
other things, which were not essential to the comfort of the slave ?—That is what 
I refer to. 

481. In providing the necessary supplies for the slaves upon the plantation, is 
there any distinction observed with respect to such slaves as, from age or infirmity, 
may be incapable of working, and those who, being in health, are fully capable of 
performing their labour?—None; the slave who is past labour has the same 
allowance as he had in the prime of life. 

482. Have you formed an opinion, from your experience in the West Indies, 
what must be the consequence to the proprietors and those having claims upon 
West India estates, if relief be not immediately afforded?—TI consider that if no 
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relief be speedily granted, a large proportion of proprietors, annuitants, and others 
dependent upon the West Indies for support, must be irretrievably ruined. 

483. Can you illustrate this by any particular case which has fallen within your 
own knowledge?—I know a widow lady now resident in England, who has an 
annuity from a sugar estate in Trelawney, which is under receivership under the 
Court of Chancery, it is a prior lien upon the estate, but from the present distressed 
times the receivers have not money enough to pay her 100/. a year after the pay- 
ment of contingencies, and she is literally starving. 

484. Have you formed any opinion as to the possibility of an estate returning 
a limited quantity of sugar, being unable to produce any remuneration whatever 
to the planter ’—A sugar estate ‘to be profitable must be on an extended scale, 
none making less than 150 hogsheads can at present pay their expenses in 
Jamaica. 

455. If a sugar estate is thrown up, is it possible to convert it to any species of 
cultivation which would be attended with any profit to its former owner >—A sugar 
plantation cannot be converted to any other object of profitable cultivation. 

486. Will you state the reasons for that 7—The cultivation of the cane exhausts 
the soil in such a way, that it is not fit for any thing afterwards but pasture. As 
pasture land, an old cane piece, unless in very particular situations, is of no value. 
From the distress of the sugar planter, and his inability to pay for stock, the prices 
have fallen very much, so that the grazier and owner of pasture cannot now obtain 
a fair return for his capital. 

487. What do you imagine would be the price which could be obtained i 
pasture land into which a sugar estate could be thrown, without reference to any 
particular motive that the proprietor of an adjoining estate might have for pur- 
chasing it as an appendage to his estate’—-From 20s. to 5/. an acre currency. 

488. That would be the estimated value of it to himself without reference to 
any advantage it might be toa particular person having an estate in the neighbour- 
hood, which would induce him to pay a higher price for it ’—Yes, I mean average 
land. 

489. Would it be possible to grow coffee on a sugar estate thrown up ?—Quite 
impossible, coffee will not grow where the cane has been previously planted, this 
tree requires virgin soil to be productive. 

490. Does it consist with your knowledge, that the particular climate which 
would be most advantageous for the cultivation of sugar, would be the least so 
for the cultivation of coffee >—Certainly ; because heat and moisture to a degree 
which is requisite for the profitable cultivation of sugar, is by no means favourable 
for coffee. 

491. In the instances with which you are familiar, of sugar estates, are they 
in the lowlands where the temperature is high >_Yes, they are. 

492. The coffee properties are in what situations ?—The elevated lands, where 
the temperature is low; the greatest heat perhaps not more than 75 of Fahrenheit. 

493. Woulda sugar estate thrown up, be capable of being cultivated with cocoa 
or chocolate -—Chocolate will not grow on soil which has once been exposed to 
the sun, it requires virgin soil. 

494. Have you formed any opinion respecting the intercourse between the 
United States and the West Indies, as to what is the effect of the present inter- 
course between the United States and the West India Colonies, and what would 
be the effect of that intercourse if extended ?—By the present intercourse, many 
articles are supplied cheaper than they were when the trade was closed ; and 
I think that a free trade between the United States and the West Indies, : must 
necessarily be beneficial to the planters. 

495. Have you read the statement which was laid before the Board of Trade 
by Mr, Douglas, and which is referred to this Committee ?>—I have. 

496. Look at the statement in page 103, Appendix No. 3, and state, whether ° 
you consider that to be a correct statement of the effect in the Island of Jamaica, 
of withholding immediate relief to the sugar planters?—I conceive it is a correct 
statement. 

497. Have you formed any opinion as to the means of relief which might be 
afforded, what would be the most effectual measure of relief?—The most effectual 
would certainly be, the total suppression of the foreign Slave Trade, so as to 
prevent the cultivation of sugar in Brazil and Cuba being extended beyond its 
present limits. An additional import duty on sugar, which had undergone 
claying or any process of refining, I also consider would give relief. 

© 
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498. What relief will be afforded by the reduction of duty ?—Unless such an 
amount can be taken off sugar as will reduce the price to the consumer a penny 
a pound less than the present price, I do not apprehend any efficient relief will 
be produced to the planters. 

499. What amount of reduction do you consider would be sufficient, to reduce 
the price to the consumer a penny a pound less ?—Nine shillings an ewt. 

500. You stated, that the second mode of relief would be, imposing an 
additional import duty on sugar which had undergone claying or any process 
of refining, have the goodness to explain that?—I think that sugar which has 
undergone claying or any process of refining, and parted with its molasses, 
should pay a higher duty than muscovado which is brought to this country in its 
raw state; the Mauritius sugar is all clayed or refined, but very little clayed 
comes from the British West Indies. 

501. In speaking of the reduction of duty, does any other mode of relief with 
reference to the time and mode of charging the duty occur to you?—Charging 
the duty when sugar is taken out of bond instead of on the landing weight, 
would be, in my opinion, a real permanent benefit to the planter; he now pays 
duty on the weight of sugar landed from the vessel, and the loss by drainage if 
he keeps his sugar for an improvement of the market, is such, that that counter- 
balances any gain that would accrue by a rise in the market. They are now 
compelled to pay duty on the drainage. 

502. Have you formed any estimate of what the loss is by means of drainage 
on a hogshead of sugar ?—The drainage on a hogshead of sugar of fourteen cwt. 
may be about half an cwt. in six months, the duty on which would be 12s., this 
prevents British plantation sugar from being a subject of speculation, as the loss 
by keeping is certain, and the gain problematical. I beg leave to present to the 
Committee a return of the loss in the drainage of sugar at different periods, 
which has been framed by myself from the Dock returns, the result of the drainage 
of sugar, ascertained by the weighing officer. 

503. It is experimental and not conjectural?—It is experimental, it is absolute. 


[The same was delivered in, and read as follows :] 


STATEMENT of DrainaceE of SucAr between Landing and Sale. 








Number of Number Loss in Duty paid Average loss per Hogshead 
Days in of Pounds weight on the quantity to the Planter by 
Warehouse. Hogsheads. by Drainage. lost by Drainage. paying Duty on the Drainage. 
Ty OR: a 
80 26 1,038 8 6 or 7% per cwt. 
100 35 1,487 9 1 or 7% per cwt. 
120 36 1,230 8 9g or 73 per cwt. 
100 34 1,386 8 8 or 7} per cwt. 








~ Drainace or Twenty Hocsueaps of Suear laying upon an average six months 
in the Warehouse between the day of landing and the day of sale. 


Total loss on Duty paid on Average loss per Hogshead 
twenty Hogsheads in the quantity lost by to the Planter by 
six months, Drainage. paying Duty on Drainage, 
lbs. 0. #3. 0d. s. d. 
1,473 1515 8 15 8 per hhd. or about. 


1 2 per cwt. 








504. Does it occur to you that relief might be afforded by taking off the duty 
on any other articles?—Taking off the duty on ginger and pimento entirely, 
would materially benefit the smaller settlers, who are numerous in Jamaica, and 
in a very distressed state. 

505. Does your experience extend to any other Colony than Jamaica?>—No. 

506. In the observations you have made regarding the mode of relief to be 
given to the West India planter, you have stated that you think it would be rye 
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less to reduce the duty on sugar unless that reduction were carried to the extent 
of a penny a pound; provided a reduction equal to a penny a pound were to take 
place in the duty, do you conceive that it would be any relief to the planter if the 
price were cheapened to the full extent to the consumer?—I think a greater 
quantity of sugar would be consumed if a penny a pound be taken from the price 
paid by the consumer; I do not think the revenue would suffer; but inasmuch as 
more sugar would be consumed in the country, it would benefit the planter. 

507. Getting the full benefit of the reduction in the duty, would the planter 
receive any immediate benefit by that means?—No, the whole reduction of duty 
would go to the consumer. ) 

508. Can the planter continue to sell sugar at the present price at the existing 
duty without absolute ruin ?—Certainly not. ) 

509. Provided a reduction of four or five shillings were to take place, provided 
it did not suit the revenue to remit so largely as gs., and if the planter could b 
such remission of duty continue to sell at the present prices, would not that be 
a benefit to them?—A reduction of duty to a small extent I fear has only be- 
nefited the wholesale grocer. 

510. Are you aware that at the present reduced rate of duty, the consumption 
of sugar has extended very much even in the last year ?—Not having returns 
before me I cannot speak to that fact. 

511. If you were aware that the consumption in the last year has increased 
nearly 20,000 hogsheads, does your opinion as to a small reduction of duty con- 
tinue unvaried as to the advantage of it?—I conceive the increased consumption 
of sugar must arise from the reduction in price, as the article has fallen consider- 
ably within the last twelvemonths. 

512. Then any reduction of duty, provided the price continues as it now is, 
would be beneficial to the planter, would it not >—Certainly. 

513. How much is the price returned to the planter now upon the sale of sugar 
at the present average ?—I think he gets about three halfpence a pound. 

514. Or about 12s. 6d. an cwt.?—Twelve shillings and sixpence per cwt. 

515. Out of which he has to pay for the expense of manufacturing his sugar, 
for maintaining his people, and supplying his estates ’—Yes, and for keeping up 
his capital, with interest of money. 

516. Do you conceive the present duty on sugar of 24s. a small rate of duty 
on 14s.?—It is a very large one; I do not believe that the duty on any other 
article, excepting spirits, bears any thing like so large a proportion to its value. 

517. In an article of consumption which is capable of being so largely extended 
by cheapness, should you think it might be advantageous to the general interests 
of commerce if the duty were repealed as far as practicable —Certainly, it would 
benefit commerce generally, independent of the advantage derived by the Wes 
India planters. | 

518. When you say that the entire cessation of the foreign Slave Trade to Brazil 
and Cuba would be the most decided means of relief to the British West India 
Colonists, are you aware that great quantities of sugar are grown in India ?— 
I am not aware of the quantity of sugar grown in India; I alluded to the Slave 
Trade which is now carried on to Cuba to as large an extent as ever it was known. 
One of the first merchants in the Havannah told me within the last two months, 
that there were as many slaves imported into the Havannah as ever he had 
known during the last 20 years, and that the supply of slaves from Africa was 
fully equal to the demand, and enabled them to settle new plantations. 

519. You are probably aware that a considerable quantity of sugar comes at 
present from India to this country ?—I believe there is; I do not speak to the fact 
from my own knowledge. 

520. If there be the means of extending the cultivation in India with the present 
supply of labour there, and if any rise of price here were to bring an increased 
supply from India, would it not still be very important to lower the duty here, to 
make room for the consumption that that increased supply to Europe would 
occasion —When the duty was referred to, I did not know whether the Mauritius 
was referred to. 

521. The question refers to India and Java, and the whole of the Islands in the 
Chinese seas?—The Indian sugar and China sugar is not admitted to home con- 
sumption on the same terms as the West India sugar, the Mauritius sugar meets 
the West India sugar. | 


522. You 
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522. You are aware that it comes to Europe?—Yes. 

523. Are you aware that the British sugar is in surplus quantity here, and 
must find a market on the Continent of Europe?—Certainly. 

524. Our prices must therefore be regulated by the supply of any sugar coming 
to the market of Europe?—I consider that our prices now are regulated by the 
prices on the Continent. 

525. Therefore any increased supply from India must require the aid of a re- 
duction of duty to facilitate the reduction, if it comes in excess to Europe ?— 
If it comes in excess to any part of Europe the sugar maket here feels the effect 
of it. 

_ 526. What in your opinion is the cost of producing an cwt. of sugar in 
Jamaica?—I should think 19s. or 205. sterling per cwt. as a net price to the 
planter would pay a small return, 

527. Do you consider that the average expense of raising an cwt. of sugar on 
the average of the estates ?—Not less than 205. sterling, exclusive of freight. 

_ 528. What are the charges attending the transport of an cwt. from the West 
Indies here and the charges of sale ?—About 85. per cwt. | | 

529. Have you the means of knowing what the cost of producing an cwt. of 
sugar now is in the sugar plantations of the United States ?—I have not. 

530. Do you know any thing of the relative expense of navigating British and 
American ships in the West Indies ?—British ships require at least one-third more 
freight than Americans, to enable them to pay their way. 

531. Do you mean that the expense of navigating a British ship is one-third 
more than of navigating an American ship?!—I do; I have been a ship-owner 
myself in Jamaica, and know that to be the fact. 

532. Is that the case now ?>—I am speaking of three or four years ago, of course 
I cannot speak to the present moment. I can speak of any time previous 
to 1830. | 

533. Is there any sugar raised by free labour in the United States of America >p— 
T cannot answer that question. 

534. You think that an entire stop to the Slave Trade would be a very effectual 
relief to the British planter?—When I say it would be a relief to the British 
planter, it would prevent his being more injured than he is now; it would stop the 
ruin he is going to. 
~ 535. Youapprehend that the increased consumption of sugar from the increasing 
population would probably, in a little time, prevent the surplus being so excessive 
as it is now, provided the cultivation were not to be extended ?—If the cultivation 
were not to be extended, I should suppose the excessive production would not be 
increased certainly ; but whether the consumption would be greater, so as to lessen 
the excess of production, it is impossible for me to say. 

536. Do you happen to have the means of knowing, by having observed the 
increased consumption of sugar, what ratio of increase there is in Europe?—I have 
not had the means of knowing that. 

537. Are you aware that any sugar estates have been thrown up hitherto on 
account of the low rate of profit on the cultivation?—A great number. 

538. What is the state of such estates when they are thrown up, what follows? 
—Generally the negroes are taken to other properties and the land abandoned to 
nature. ; 

539. The first who go probably are the smaller planters ?—Certainly. 

540. What reduction in the amount of duties upon the produce of the United 
States in the West India Colonies would make the opening of that intercourse 
an advantage ?—Speaking of Jamaica, the regulation of duty is not of such con- 
sequence to the planter; but the relief would be in allowing him to purchase salt 
provisions, butter and fish direct from the United States. 

541. Why should he not feel relief from being allowed to purchase other 
necessary articles ?—He is allowed to purchase now all necessary articles, except 
fish, butter and salt provisions. The duty on the beef and pork being a pro- 
hibition. 

542. Ata duty ?—Yes, but that duty is received by the Colony, and applied 
towards the payment of colonial contingencies, therefore the taxes raised upon the 
planter are less, inasmuch as the duty on goods imported from the United States 
raises a fund towards paying the expenses of the Island. 

543. Therefore you do not consider that rate of duty upon those articles to be 
a severe burthen upon the Colonies?— Not upon the planters, except as to salt pro- 
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visions and fish; I speak only of Jamaica; I believe it is different in the Wind- 
ward Islands. 

544. Then the planters of Jamaica have not derived much benefit hitherto from’ 
the re-opening the intercourse with the United States?—Not having been in 
Jamaica since the re-opening, I cannot answer that question ; it has been opened 
so short a time, and there have been so many impediments thrown in the way, the 
full effect of the relief has not been hitherto felt. 

545. Have you formed any decided opinion as to the prospect of relief from 
that source?—I believe that it would tend to relieve the planters if they can be 
certain that the present system would be continued; but within the last fifteen 
years, the system of trade between the West Indies and America has been so fre- 
quently altered, that no merchant likes to advance his capital. There have been 
four or five changes within that period which have occasioned very great loss. 

546. With security upon that head, you think that it will be beneficial to the 
planter ?——Certainly. 

547. Both as opening a new market for his production and a new opportunity 
for gaining supplies?—Principally by gaining supplies at a more moderate rate. 

548. When you alluded to the impediments that have hitherto lain in the way, 
did you allude to any which it is possible to remove ?>—No, the evil has been done; 
the day is gone by; it does not apply to the present state of the case. 

549. What are the particular incumbrances upon the British ship owner which 
make it necessary for him to receive one-third more in freight to enable him to sail 
with advantage with the American?—His provisions are dearer. If his vessel is 
manned and owned in Jamaica, the seamen’s wages are higher, the articles of ~ 
cordage and canvas are more expensive to him, and the original cost of the vessel 
is greater. 

550. What class of ships are you speaking of, an English ship?—I speak of 
an English ship owned in Jamaica as compared with the American. 

551. What makes you suppose that the cordage to an English ship is dearer 
than that of an American?—I alluded to a vessel owned in Jamaica; there 
cordage is dearer than in the United States. 

552. The hemp, whether it comes for a British or an American ship, is Russian, 
is it not?—Certainly; but the hemp is carried to America, and manufactured there, 
where they get it at the first hand; the British ship owner residing in Jamaica is 
obliged to import his cordage from this country. 

553. Are you an extensive ship owner?—I was. 

554. You never owned American vessels Pp—Never. 

555. You never had an opportunity of making a comparison P—My opportunity 
of comparing was from being able to charter American vessels to bring lumber 
from America cheaper than | could bring lumber in my own vessels. 


556. Are you aware that for some years past British ships have been trading to 
Brazil and Cuba as cheap as the ships of any nations ?—I am not aware of that 
fact. | 
557. You have stated that in Jamaica you expect advantages from the trade 
being open with the United States of America, how do you contemplate that 
Jamaica will pay the United States for that lumber ?-—Partly by produce, partly 
by bills on England. 

558. What produce, according to the present tariff of the United States, will find 
an advantageous sale there?— Rum and coffee, and sometimes pimento. 

559. What is the duty on coffee in the United States from one.of the British 
provinces r—It was six cents a pound I believe, it is now reduced to one cent ;1 
am speaking now only from what I have read in the newspapers, the six cents was 
when I myself sent coffee there. 

560. What is the duty on rum ?—The duty on rum now is I believe 55 cents. 

561. In point of fact is their any coffee or rum now sent from Jamaica to the 
United States of America to any extent?—-I cannot speak to the extent at present, 
not being resident in Jamaica, I speak to that which I did myself when resident 
there as a merchant previous to 1830; I left Jamaica in 1830. 

562. You have stated that the Slave Trade at Cuba is as great as ever, and the 
supply has been found equal to the demand, even to the extent of settling new 
plantations °—I have been so informed by a merchant resident in the Havannah. 

563. You are of opinion that any system of treaties to put a stop to the Slave 
Trade, would be the greatest boon which could be conferred on the West India 

Islands? 
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Islands ?—I think the absolute cessation of the Slave Trade would be the greatest 
boon which could be conferred on the West India Islands. 

5604. Do you consider it possible to enter into any treaties with foreign powers 
to prevent the Slave Trade, so long as there are places on one side of the Atlantic 
which can readily and legally receive slaves, and Africa on the other side which 
has an unlimited power of exporting them equal to any demand?—While any part 
of the Atlantic can receive them legally, 1 do not conceive any treaty can be 
effectual to put a stop to the trade. | 

565. Do not you conceive that the best way of stopping the Slave Trade, would 
be to enter into treaties, if you can, with those powers which possess Colonies P— 
Certainly. 

566. Do you conceive it possible to do it in any other way r—I do not. 

307. Has the nominal abolition of the Slave Trade by the Brazilian Government 
practically prevented the importation of slaves into Brazil >—Not till within the last 
three months ; the packet before the last brought an account that the present Brazilian 
Government has bond fide stopped the trade, previously it was not stopped. 

568. You alluded to the duty being paid on taking the sugar out of bond, 
rather than when landed ; have not there been great complaints on the part of the 
planters, of the commissions charged by merchants in this country, considering the 
reduced profits of the planters?—I have heard of some planters proposing that 
sugars should be sold in bond at the short price, and I conceive that it would be 
a very just thing if carried into effect. 

569. The commission would then fall only on the short price?—It would be 
charged only on the short price. 

570. When you state that 19s. or 208. per cwt. is the cost of raising so much 
sugar, did you go upon an average calculation from your own experience and the 
experience of other estates, or upon what did you-rest itP—I rested my answer 
upon this; considering that 16 s. sterling for the cwt. of sugar would merely reim- 
burse the planter for his supplies and Island contingencies, and the hogshead 
being about 16 cwt. I consider that 162. sterling per hogshead would give him a 
small remuneration. That, perhaps, he would get something like a trifling return 
from his property at that price. 

571. It is not the actual cost of raising ?—That is a question it is impossible 
for me to answer. 

572. Will you refer to the Digest, No.1, in page 55 of the printed papers ; 
does your 195. or 20S. represent the same charges as are considered in the estimate 
of 15s. 10d. at the bottom of the last column of that Digest?—No, I allude to 
what is here considered as 15s. 10d.; I do not think that 15s. 10d. will pay the 
planter any thing. 

573. That is*the average cost of the various articles for raising the sugar ?— 
I did not allude to that, I alluded to what would pay the planter something ; this 
158. 10d. I have no doubt is atleast the cost of the production of the sugar; that 
the cost of the articles sent out and the Island expenses would be at least 158.10. 

574. To make alittle remuneration to the planter you think it should be 19s. >— 
Twenty shillings, that would be giving 4s. 2d. more than the cost of supplies— 

ontingencies. 

575. Do you include in your calculation interest on capital ?—I consider that 
he would get 2 or 3 per cent. if sugar netted him 16/. sterling per hogshead. 
Some proprietors’ capital is larger than others. To give something like a return 
for himself the sugar ought to bring him 20s. a cwt. ; that would give him 4s. 2d. 
after paying the cost of supplies, &c.; no doubt this calculation of 15s. 10d. is 
very correct; 155. 10d. as the cost of the article sent out leaves 4 s. 2d. per cwt. 
which would be about 3/7. a hogshead. This would be the least that could be 
proposed to give to the planter—a small return for his capital. 

576. How much interest would that give the planter, supposing the estate were 
out of mortgage’—It is impossible to say that, some persons. have so much 
greater capital than others, but it would be a very moderate interest. 

577. Do you consider that 3 /. a hogshead would be an ample remuneration to 
a proprietor in the old Colonies r—I should say quite the contrary, not an ample 
Temuneration but a very small net return to him; that he would have very little 
left to him after paying his contingencies. I apprehend upon this calculation that 
15/1. a hogshead of 10 cwt. would give the planter something, but a very small 
return ; and according to the calculation placed before me here, 15s. 10d. appears 
to be the cost of the articles sent out; but I am of opinion that if the sugar netted 
the planter in London 16/. a hogshead he would have something like a return. 
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578. Suppose an estate making 300 hogsheads, that you consider a good 
estate ?—Yes. 

579. At 3/. a hogshead the planter, the owner of a good estate, would get 
goo l. a year ?—Exactly, he would not get more than that at that price. 

580. Do you consider goo/. a year net from a plantation of that size would be 
a fair interest upon the capital of that estate-—Certainly not, I should consider 
the capital of that estate as 30,000/. sterling ; but it would be something; ; at present 
he gets nothing. ; 


John Innes, Esq. called in; and Examined. 


581. ARE you connected with the West India Colonies ?—I am. 

582. How long have you been so?—Six and twenty years. 

583. Is there “great distress at present experienced among the West India 
planters >—The distress is extreme. 

584. Does it extend through all the interests connected with the Colonies ?— 
It does. 

585. What in your opinion are the causes of that distress?—I think there are 
a great number of causes ; but there are two so very overwhelming, that all others 
appear to me to sink into insignificance when put by their side; the first cause 
is, the lowering the price of labour in the foreign Colonies and raising it in the 
West India Colonies, by the discontinuance of the Slave Trade by this country, 
while it has been continued by foreign countries. I have taken the trouble to 
make out a little calculation of the effects of that on one Colony with which I am 
particularly connected; namely, the Colony of Berbice. In 1826, the largest 
proprietor in that Colony, a Mr. Katz, the proprietor of, I believe, nearly 2,000 
slaves, without any view to this or any other particular inquiry, had a statement 
drawn up of the manner in which the children were reared upon his properties ; 
this statement is signed by the managers, and also by the medical men; I believe 
it gives a tolerably faithful account’ of the general manner of rearing the negroes 
in the Colony. Founded upon that statement, and also upon what I know to exist 
on properties in which I myself am interested, I have made out a calculation 
of the expense of rearing negroes to the age of fourteen; I have supposed 
twelve births, and that out of that there should be one death the first year, another 
the second year, another the sixth, and another the tenth year; | have taken into 
calculation the loss of service of the mother during a certain period, the taxes 
and the other expenses, and I have added six per cent., which is the Colonial 
interest, annually, the result of which is, that at the expiration of fourteen years, 
there are only eight remaining of the twelve that were born, and those eight cost 
on an average 226/. 1458, 10d. sterling each, at the age of fourteen; I have 
supposed that at the age of twelve the labour of the child is worth something, at 
the age of thirteen still more, and at the age of fourteen that he is an efficient 
labourer; but I will give in this paper, because it contains all the details, and 
will enable any one to ascertain its accuracy or otherwise; I have been at the 
pains of submitting it to practical planters connected with the Colony, and they 
declare they have been unable to detect any error in it. In Demerara I conceive 
it would be exactly the same. . 

586. Do you refer to currency or sterling ?—In sterling money; I have made 
the calculation in guilders and converted it into sterling. 


[The Witness delivered in the Papers referred to by him, which were read 
as follow :| 


We, the undersigned Planters and Managers in the employ of W. Katz, esquire, of 
the Colony of Berbice, hereby certify and declare the following Articles to be a true 
and correct Statement of the treatment of Negroes, and system of Management 
adopted and acted upon by order of thesaid W. Katz, esquire. 


ist. Tat we have been allowed since the last seven years the sum of* 100 guilders each, 
in addition to our salary, for every increase of one to the gang by the birth of a child that 
survives until the expiration of the year. That, in the year 1822, the manager of Planta- 
tion Bohemia received the sum of goo guilders, and in 1824 the manager “of Plantation 
Vryheid received Soo guilders as a premium upon the increase for each of these years. 


ed, That the pregnant women cease to do regular field work about the fifth momth of 
their pregnancy; after which they are employ ed in trifling light jobs about the buildings, 
intended more as wholesome exercise than any advantageous labour; if under no control 
they would seclude themselves in their houses, and pass “their time in sleep and idleness, 
which, under such circumstances, would be highly dangerous to the mother and child. That 
about ten or fourteen days before they lie in, they are sent to a woman in the town of New 
Amsterdam 
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Amsterdam, who keeps an establishment as a midwife, where they are delivered and pro- 
perly attended to, being supplied regularly from the estate with rice, barley, pork, plantains, 
sugar, &c. and any cordial that may be required. The midwife returns them to the estate 
a fortnight or three weeks after their delivery, and for her care and attention, Mr. Katz pays 
her the sum of 44 guilders for every child born. This woman is a steady experienced 
matron, conversant in her business, and resides in the immediate vicinity of the medical 
practitioner for the estates, and who can visit the mother and child at a minute's notice. 
As it is extremely difficult to ascertain the true length of time the pregnant women have 
gone with child, (their appearances vary so much, and they themselves seldom tell correctly) 
they have frequently taken advantage of that, and caused themselves to be sent down to the 
midwife* ten, twelve and thirteen weeks before their time of delivery, and which has been 
a subject of remonstrance on the part of the midwife; who cannot exact any kind of labour 
from them, only prevent them sleeping or laying down all day, which they would most 
readily do, having nothing to think or care for, their meals being provided and supplied 
to them. 


3d.—That after they have returned to the estate they go to their own houses, and devote 
the whole of their attention to the child for the space of one month, being only required 
during that time to exhibit the child every fine morning, to prevent neglect or uncleanliness, 
and receive such supplies of rice, barley or lamp-oil as they may require; it being under- 
stood that the mother is provided with cloth for swaddling clothes for the child previous to 
lying-in; after that time they bring the child in a cradle or tray into the logies (or some 
other buildings) on the estate, where they are employed to hand-pick a little coffee or cotton 
with the child beside them ; if on a sugar estate, in some light work about the buildings, 
that they may have the opportunity of suckling their children every hour. ‘They remain 
at that kind of work for three months; but on coffee or cotton estates, where there is always 
some work for them in the logies, they remain six months, and it often happens before the 
expiration of that time, some of the women are again in a state of pregnancy, and do no 
field labour for two years. When the mothers of children are sent to field labour, a place 
is chosen for them as near the buildings as possible, and they go an hour later to, and 
return an hour earlier from, their work than the other field people. In the mean time the 
children are not left to themselves; nurses are appointed, whose sole duty is to collect and 
keep them together in a nursery and playground prepared for that purpose. These nurses 
in the morning (when the children are collected) wash them all, after that they are ranged 
before the manager’s door to be examined if tree from chigoes and ulcers, when a pre- 
paration of the quassia bitters is given them and they are sent off to the nursery, the nurses 
receiving at the same a quantity of plantains, fish, pork, rice or barley out of the plantation- 
store, to be cooked and prepared for the children, after which they are again assembled at 
the manager’s door to take their meals, to see the articles are properly and cleanly prepared, 
as also to prevent embezzlement on the part of the nurses. The mother of the last infant 
forms a part of the nursery establishment, as she can give the breast to any child that may 
ery until its own mother arrives. If the mother of an infant have a daughter, six, seven or 
eight years of age, she takes her to assist in nursing and to attend and play with the 
younger one; but if she have not one herself, she generally selects one of those she is on 
most friendly terms with, and appoints that as the playtellow of her child, without taking 
any notice of the manager, who never entertains a thought of interfering with or opposing 
her choice. In case of the milk not coming freely after a woman is delivered, a wet nurse 
is provided for the child, and beer or porter is given to the mother, in the hopes that it may 
cause a plentiful supply of milk for the child. 


4th.—That every Saturday afternoon the allowances of provisions are served out to the 

ang consisting of planiains, salt fish and tobacco, at the following rate of average, every 
adult 1$lb. salt fish, two bunches of plantains, and a pound of tobacco divided among ten. 
The drivers and tradespeople receive double allowance of fish and tobacco: young people 
of about ten years of age each 13 1b. salt fish, and 13 bunch of plantains; and to the 
infants, each some fish and plantains as a perquisite, to which the mother is entitled, inde- 
pendent of every other kind of provision daily supplied for the use of the nursery; rum is 
also dealt out to the gang indefinitely, sometimes one wine-glass each daily, sometimes two, 
and even three, according to the work they are employed about, or the state of the weather. 
During crop time, and the festivals or holy-days, every negro receives deuble allowance of 
fish and tobacco, plantains as usual, and pipes also; two pounds each of salt pork, and one 
or two oxen killed and distributed among them: the drivers and tradesmen as usual getting 
always double. ‘The gang is also allowed abundance of rum, that ne plus ultra of a negro’s 
hopes and cares! The allowance is given out on Saturday, that the negro may have the 
full benetit of the Sunday, when any who require it getsa pass from the manager or over- 
seer to go where they please, and they meet with so little obstruction in their journies, that 
many go to town, and constantly to the neighbouring estates without any pass at all, 
indeed unless they are found with very suspicious articles, or taken in some flagrant act, 
they are seldom asked if they have a pass or not. 


5th.—Tbat 





* The woman Alice was 11 weeks in the midwifery befure delivery. 
- - - Africa - 13 ditto - - - ditto - - - ditto 
- ~- - Rachael - 8ditto - - - ditto - - = ditto. 
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5th.—That the negroes are worked by task-work, and their daily labour (except in crop 
time) is finished by two o’clock of the afternoon, when the remainder of the day is entirely 
at their own disposal, with only this proviso, that they do not go off the estate to visit their 
neighbours during the day; at night they travel in all directions, and often make jong 
journies, so much so, that being fatigued, some of them come to the door in the morning, 
say they are not very well, go into the hospital, take a good sleep, and the next day are at 


their work. 


6th.—That from the nature and extent of Mr. Katz’s estates, it is almost impossible his 
negroes should suffer from a scarcity of plantains, while things remain as they are, for not- 
withstanding a most unprecedented length of dry weather has seriously affected the growth 
of plantains these Jast three years, yet one estate or other has always a superabundance, and 
can alternately supply each other; exclusive of that, Mr. K. imports from Europe large 
quantities of rice and barley, in the anticipation of a scarcity, which hitherto not having 
extended to his own negroes, has enabled him to assist those whose means were more cir 
cumscribed. 


7th.—That regularly every year Mr. Katz imports from London,* at a great expense, 
clothing for his negroes, which is dealt out to them, and consists of hats, iackets, blankets, 
osnaburghs, pennistones, salempore, printed calicoes, razors, knives, scissars, beads, looking 
glasses, needles and thread. . 


8th.—That the negroes are allowed every fourth Saturday to themselves, which added to 
the time they gain by task-work, enables them to cultivate a portion of land, which is 
allotted to every negro on the estate in which they grow yams, cassada, corn, &c. all which 
they sell or dispose of in any manner they please ; some also are very successful in rearing 
feathered stock, viz. turkies, ducks, guinea-birds and fowls, by all which they make money, 
which some horde up, some lay out in finery and dress, and the more sensual in rum, in 
which they always indulge immoderately, and make any sacrifice to obtain. Where a bush 
or uncultivated piece of land is contiguous to the estate they reside on, some of them will 
clear away a space, which they plant in rice, and in the space of three months, one negro 
has reaped 100 bundles, which they sell at two bitts each, making 50 guilders in three 
months by that article alone. 


oth.—That on every estate there is an hospital, which is supplied with every description 
of medicines of the best quality, also rice, barley, wine and arrow root, sago and every kind 
of cordial or nourishing diet that the medical attendant prescribes, or is thought likely to 
be conducive to the recovery of the patient. The medical practitioner visits twice or three 
times weekly, and if there be a negro seriously ill, daily and even hourly. Another heavy 
expense attends the hospital which falls entirely upon the proprietor, the doctor being 
exempt from any charge or deduction on that account; that is, the use of decoction of the 
woods imported from London at an annual expense of 150/. There are also attached to and 
residing upon three of Mr. Katz’s principal estates, on each a young man who has studied 
physic in Europe, and whose sole duty is to dispense the medicines as prescribed by the 
visiting doctor, and attend to the sick, and their comforts. 


Berbice 14th February 1826. 

H. White, Manager of Plantation Gebroeders, came indentured to Mr. Katz 
ist November 1804. 

S. L, Ryneeld, Manager of Plantation Vryheid, came indentured to Mr. Katz 
June 1809 

John M:Dougald, Manager of Plantation Cotton Tree, arrived July 1814, 
indentured to Mr. Katz. 

William Hiles, Manager of Plantation Belair, employed by Mr. Katz in 
September 1818. 


Lawrence Liddell, Manager of Plantation Philadelphia, came indentured to 
Mr. Katz 10th March 1815. 

John Proctor, Manager of Plantation St. Graven Hogen, came into the 
employ of Mr. Katz in October 1830. 


Thomas Davis, Manager of Plantation Overwinning, came into the employ 
of Mr. Katz in July 1822. 


We the undersigned do certify, That we have had the medical charge of Plantations Vry- 
heid, Philadelphia, Gebroeders and Overwinning belonging to W. Katz, esq. for the last six 
years, and can fully confirm the statement which has been made by the directors of those 
estates, concerning the management of the hospital, and the arrangement made for the 
women and children. ‘To many of the other articles we can also bear testimony, and have 
no doubt that the whole are perfectly correct. 

John Beresford, he 4 
J. Beresford, } ik 
CALCULATION 





* To the amount of £.1,000 sterling. 
+ One acre divided between four people, besides gardens about their houses. 
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CALCULATION made in 1831, of the Expense of rearing Children in Berbice, on the 
supposition that of Twelve Births there would be One Death the First Year, One 
the Second Year, One the Sixth Year, and One the Tenth Year. 


First Year, Twelve Children: 


Loss of Jabour of the mother, equal to five months, ek go per month, 


each - - - - - ~ - - - No. 1. 1,800 — 
Allowance to the midwife, f.44, each - - - - No. 2. 528 -— - 
Allowance to the managers for each child of 12 months, f-100 —No. 3. 1,100 .— — 
Allowance by law to the mothers, for each child of six weeks age, f.12 - 144 — — 


Allowance of provisions, weekly, 2lbs. fish, at 24 stivers per lb., and 
2 bunches plaintains, at 10 stivers per bunch, together 25 stivers 


weekly, or f.65 each, annually - - - No. 4. 780 - - 
Clothing, f.15; medical Skanes: hospital extras, f.10, in all 

f+ 32, each - - No. 5. 384 - - 
Taxes - - es ore eee ee ew =e) Nos Ge 





Wah Poke 7 & es =e 
Second Year, Eleven Children: 


Provisions, clothing, medical attendance and hospital, as above, f.97, 














each - - - “ 4 mola nak ABT heath eu seed die sD aft lerete 
One year’s interest at 6 per cent. on f. 4,736 SR ea me. eel 284 - — 
WF Pe SiMe Xe 9 Bice 
Third Year, Ten Children: 
Provisions, &c., as above, f.g7,each - - = = = = & 970 - = 
Interest on f.6,087, -. - =e beet. - a See Ls - 365 — « 
fil 7422-0 
Fourth Year, Ten Children: 
Provisions, &c., as eh dey 97; ono si See) ei aN! aisle eae 970 - = 
Taxes - mbar efi ae iy Ee 16 5 = 
Interest bh ti7,422 ee oe Pay ae ee ee TN en es hod Ah Wins 
Suds 9 SO Soe Oana 
Fifth Year, Ten Children : 
Provisions, Xe. ah 97; Soe LM I8 3 taxes a ey 5s - - ~ 986 5 - 
Interest on f,8,853  - - - - opel ite 58D ctl 
f. | 10,370 10 - 
Sixth Year, Ten Children: ; 
‘Provisions, &c., as last ec Hachitani cals edhe ts ars 2 te see - 986 5 
BeumesOmy.10,970 + = ae ee 622 — = 





J. | 11,978 15 - 
Seventh Year, Nine Children: 


Provisions, &c., f.97 each »f-8735 seen fi a 12. bs - - - 887 12 8 
Interest on f.11,978 - ee 18... ai Lt 





TS 


J. | 13,584 8 
Eighth Year, Nine Children: te is 





Provisions, &c., as last he ee - - oils - - - 887 12 §&§ 
Interest on f.13,584 - - . - - = - - - “ $14 t= 
Carried forward - - = f. | 15,286 -— — 





No. 1.—This is a moderate calculation for the first year only, and something might be added for every 
subsequent year, as will appear from Mr. Katz’s Statement, marked (A.) 

No. 2.—Instead of this allowance as in Statement (A.) some planters make presents. 

No. 3.—This allowance in Statement (A.) is not general; each planter adopts his own plan of en- 
couragement. 

No. 4.—The law does not prescribe such a liberal allowance; but planters in good circumstances 
make this allowance as an encouragement to the parents; and when plaintains are raised on the estate, 
the quantity is not limited. The average price of fish is rather above what has been stated. I believe 
an average of years would make the price about 27 stivers. 

No. 5.—In some very healthy districts the medical attendance is less than f.'7; but (7 is the allow- 
ance in the majority of instances. 

No. 6.—No taxes under 3 years; from 3 to 10 one-half; and from 10 upwards full taxes; say capi- 
tation f.2. 10 each, and plantation money about 15 stivers “each ; together f. 3. 5. 0. 


16 pennings one stiver; 20 stivers one guilder; 12 guilders one pound sterling; present rate of 
exchange f. 14 per pound sterling. 
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Brought forward - . f. 1.015,286.- = 

Ninth Year, Nine Children: ' | 
Provisions, &c., as last - - - - - - - - - 887.12 8 
Intetest On T.15800. - oe se eee ie Te 917 —- = 


f- 4} 17,090 12 °8 
Tenth Year, Nine Children: te 


Provisions, &c., as last - ~ - - -  - - - - 887 12 8 
Interest on f.17,090 = - - - - 4 . * - 1025 - = 





7 


19,003 °5 — 
Eleventh Year, Eight Children: HS: “ 


Provisions, &c., f.97 each, f.776; taxes, f.26 . . - - “ 803 .'20%% 
Interest on f.19,003 = - - - . - ~ - - . 1,140 j= 





fi | 20,04, - 
Twelfth Year, Eight Children: pletion | 


Provisions, &c., as last, f:802, from which deduct value of little services 











rendered by children at this age, f.401_- - ~ - - - 401; Uehee 
Interest on f.20,945 - - - - ~ - - ~ - - 12.501 ae 
f. | 22,602 5 — 


Thirteenth Year, Eight Children: 


Provisions, &c., as last, which the Jabour may be worth. 
Interest on f.22,602 - - - - - ~ - - i = 1,356 © 





. Ff. | 23,958 - 
Fourteenth Year, Eight Children: ae 


Provisions, &c., as last, which the labour may be worth. 








Interest on f.23,958 - - - - - - - - - < 1,437 - — 
Cost of rearing eight children cul vty at \uttue teeta) Sil Shatin 
Cost of rearing one, - - - f. 3,174. 8. 2. Exchange f. 14, is sterling, £.226. 14. 10. 


Mr. Jnnes.—To the prices in the Havannah and the Brazils I cannot speak 
with the accuracy I could wish; but I think that I am not far from the truth 
when I state that at the age of fourteen, efficient negroes may be purchased there 
under 50/. The other great and prominent cause of the distress I conceive to be 
the West India planters not having fair play for their articles in the markets of this 
country ; the article of sugar has been subject to a duty altogether disproportioned 
to that which I conceive ought to have been exacted with a view to its general 
consumption. In the article of rum, the distiller of this country is protected against 
the West India distiller, to the extent of upwards oi an hundred per cent., say 1s. 6d. 
extra duty on 1s. 4d., the present price of proof rum, being a protection of 
upwards of 100 per cent. which is infinitely more than other classes are protected 
against foreigners. In Scotland and Ireland the consumption of rum is so very 
trifling as scarcely to deserve to be mentioned. I hold in my hand a Parlia- 
mentary Return, dated the 6th of May 1830, and numbered 375, by which it 
appears, that the consumption of rum in Ireland has fallen as low as only in the 
last year given in the Return, commencing with 1800, to be 21,262 gallons, or in 
other words, at the present price of rum to the value of about 1,400/., less by 
a great deal than the mere protection given to the Irish provisions for the exporta- 
tion of a single year; the exportation of Irish provisions to the West India 
Colonies having been 41,838 barrels, and those provisions are protected by the 
me of 12s. per cwt.; the duty upon rum in both Scotland and Ireland is almost’ 
prohibitory; the duty is 3s. 4d. per gallon on Scotch and Irish spirits, and gs. 
upon rum; the other article that does not receive fair play is molasses, which 
I consider as unfairly excluded from use in the breweries of this country, as I will 
explain when I come to the remedies ; I also think coffee is entitled to more indul- 
gence than it has received. ‘These (viz. the difference in the price of labour 
between the British Colonies and foreign countries, and the want of fair play in 
the markets of this country) I consider to be the two prominent and leading causes 
of the West India distress. I may mention, as subordinate causes, the frequent 

co) interruption 
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interruption of the direct intercourse with the United States of America, the pro- 
tecting duties which have been imposed on supplies in favour of various interests 
in this country, which is all explained in the Papers laid before the Board of Trade, 
therefore I do not go into particulars. Another cause I think is the admission of 
Mauritius sugar upon the British plantation duty, before the Mauritius had 
entitled itself to such privilege, by having abandoned the foreign Slave Trade for 
a sufficient length of time, and which I think will be made obvious by reference to 
the Population Returns, by which it will be seen what an immense number of men 
there are in comparison to the women, and therefore that the Slave Trade cannot 
have ceased there so early as in the British West Indies ; besides which the 
Mauritius was not subject to the same restrictions as are imposed upon our West 
India Colonies. The next cause | should say is, the very heavy and lavish expen- 
diture in the Colonies, in some instances even without any duties being performed 
in return. In the Colonies of Demerara and Berbice many cases have occurred. 
I may mention the situation of Secretary to the Colony of Demerara, held by 
a gentleman who, I believe, has never been in the Colony ; he receives, I think, 
4,000 guineas a year from his deputy, and has been in the receipt of a very large 
sum for a great number of years; if the gentleman be required to make a return, 
I think it would appear that he has received a very large sum from that Colony, 
probably not very far short of 100,000/. 

587. Will you explain how that immediately bears on the Colonies, whether in 
consequence of the patentee residing in England and having to lease the office to 
some resident person, that resident person does or not take fees of such an amount 
as to enable him to pay his rent to the patentee, and also to remunerate himself ?>— 
I wish to be understood to state this, that there are persons saddled on the 
Colonies without performing duties adequate to the remuneration they receive, and 
that if respectable deputies are found to discharge the duties for smaller sums than 
are given to the principals, the Colonies ought to have the benefit of that. 

588. Do you consider with reference to the non-residence in the Colony of the 
principal officer, that it leads to the deputy taking larger fees, and therefore the 
inhabitants of the Colonies having to pay larger fees, in order that that deputy 
might receive a remuneration himself, as well as enable him to pay the stipulated 
rent which he has to pay to the principal in office /—If the deputy had not to pay 
the principal, there can be no question he would he satisfied with lower fees, and 
ought by government to be compelled to take lower fees, because the remunera- 
tion now given is infinitely too large, and far beyond the means of the Colonists 
to bear. 

589. Are those fees paid by the Colonists?—-Yes ; the Colonists are subject to 
the charge. ‘There was also the vendue master in the receipt of a very large sum 
from the Colony of Demerara, but that abuse has been removed. What are 
termed the Colonial Agents have no duties whatever to perform, that I am aware 
of. The agent for Demerara is a gentleman of the highest respectability, anxious 
to perform duties, but there are none attaching to the office, and yet the Colony 
is subject to the payment of a salary. 

590. By whom are those agents appointed ?>—By the Colonial Office. Some 
years ago I was desirous of having brought before the House of Commons the 
appointment of the agent for Berbice. Lord Bathurst stated that the appoimtment 
was in the Governor, upon which I sent to the Colony and received a copy of 
Lord Bathurst’s instruction to the Governor to appoint him. At all events the 
agent for Berbice was resident at a very considerable distance from London, and 
could not by possibility discharge the duties, had there been any. 

591. You mean to say that the Colony pays to that agent, but has nothing to do 
with his appointment ?—It has nothing to do with his appointment. 

592. It obtains no service from him ?—The Colony has no service in return. 

593- Do you mean to say that of all the Colonies?—No, only the Crown 
Colonies; I am speaking particularly of Demerara and Berbice. The next cause 
is this, that it was long the policy of this country to encourage loans upon West 
India property by every possible means, and therefore the great majority of the 
planters availed themselves of that encouragement to borrow money, and thereby 
subjected themselves to a high rate of interest, from which they are unable to 
relieve themselves in consequence of the prevailing distress, and the present policy 
of the country appearing to be to discourage the Colonies, as might be inferred 
from the tenure by which property is held, having in a great measure been 
altered in the Crown Colonies by the enforcement of compulsory manu- 
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mission; there is also a great impediment to the transfer of property in this 
country by the Registry Act. A solicitor of eminence told me this morning 
that he had some time ago to indorse the name of a new trustee upon a marriage 
settlement, and that in consequence of the wording of the Registry Act, he had 
to pay £100. sterling in duty only ; the solicitor will be able to explain ; I mention 
all these as minor points ; I omitted to state in reference to the effect of the high 
duty on sugar, that by the Report of the Evidence on the state of the poor in 
Ireland, dated the 16th of July 1830, it appears that there has been a very con- 
siderable and rapid increase of the population in Ireland, whilst there has been 
actually a diminution in the consumption of sugar; the Committee state, “ In 
some very important articles it is true the consumption has not augmented as 
might have been expected; raw sugar and tobacco may be taken as examples; 
but the circumstance may be accounted for by the amount of duty paid on both 
commodities, and by the extent of smuggling, which takes place in tobacco ;” 
they state further, ‘‘ The population of Ireland appears by the last Census to have 
amounted very nearly to seven millions, and the ratio of increase has been com- 
puted by very competent judges to indicate the doubling of that number (should 
the causes of increase continue unchecked) in a period of from thirty to forty 
years :” at page 121 of the same Report, there is a statement of the consumption. 
of sugar in Ireland, from 1784 down to 1827, both years inclusive. Without going 
back to the earliest period, I may just state that in the year 1808, the consump- 
tion of sugar was 437,807 cwts., the succeeding year was very nearly the same ;. 
1810 was not so large, but 1811 and 1812 were 420,679 cwts., and 450,713, 
whereas in 1827, the last year for which this Report is made up, the consump- 
tion was only 319,736, thereby showing that whilst there was a most rapid in- 
crease of population, there was an actual diminution in the extent of consumption, 
from which I infer that the duty is beyond the means of the people of that 
country. These appear to me to be the principal causes. 


594. Do those circumstances as to the patent offices, &c. apply to any ther 
Colonies besides those of Berbice and Demerara?—I should not wish to speak to 
that as within my own knowledge, therefore I should rather not answer that 
question. 

595. Will you have the goodness to inform the Committee whether, in your 
opinion, any thing arises out of the relative situation of planters and merchants, 
which in these times particularly, presses upon the interest of the planter ?—I con- 
sider that the distress of the planter has led to the distress of the merchant, and 
that the distress of the one must necessarily affect the other. 


596. Having stated what, in your opinion, are the great causes of West India 
distress, have you formed an opinion as to what would be the practical and effec- 
tual modes of relief ?—I certainly have thought upon the subject, and it occurs to. 
me that effectual relief may be afforded, not only without injury to the revenue, 
but with very important benefit to the country generally; I conceive that the 
duty upon sugar ought to be lowered to such an extent, as would make it acces- 
sible to as extensive a portion of the community as possible ; that of itself would 
have a very beneficial influence, by diminishing the quantity of sugar that there 
would be to send to the continental market, and thereby raising the price of sugar 
upon the Continent, and giving us the benefit of having to compete with prices 
higher than we now have to compete with. 

597. With reference to that reduction of duty, have you formed an estimate of 
what would be the reduction which you conceive would produce that relief, and 
would admit of consumption by any class of persons ?—I have looked at the con- 
sumption of sugar at various periods, and I think it has most importantly increased 
since the price has fallen so much as it has done, and therefore I feel that as the 
prices fall, the consumption will increase, but I conceive that such increase has 
in a great measure been at the expense of the planter, inasmuch as it has been 
the reduction of price, and not the reduction of duty, that has produced the ex- 
tension of consumption, therefore that Government have been benefiting by the 
distresses of the planters. 

598. Explain the ratio of increase which has taken place in consequence of the 
lowness of the price of late years’—The prices, as far as my memory serves me, 
gave way importantly about 1819 and 1820; and J see that in 1818 and 1819 
the consumption of the former year was 1,726,895 cwt., the next year 2,820,900, 
whereas the consumption in 1830 was 3,722,044 ewt., so that the Government 

have 
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have by this last return a revenue of 4,767,342/., whereas at the former period, 
when the planter was receiving a remunerating price, the duty received by 
Government was under 4,000,v00/. 

599. Are you aware of the increase which has taken place the last year, not- 
withstanding the general distress which has prevailed throughout the country ?— 
I know it only from the returns which I have seen made up. The consumption 
in 1829 was 168,670 tons, being 3,373,400 cwt.; in 1830, 176,270 tons, making 
3,525,400 ewt.; and in 1831, 181,510 tons, making 3,630,200 cwt.; whereas by 
the same document it appears that while there has been a most important increase 
of sugar from the Mauritius and other places, there has been a diminution of 
supply from the British West India Colonies. 

600. Has there not been in the last year a very large increased supply from 
Brazil into this country?p—From Brazil, in 1829, the quantity was 4,680 tons; in 
1830, 5,480; and last year, 20,960. 

601. Have you formed any estimate what would be the amount of reduction of 
duty which, in your opinion, is that which would produce the consequences you 
anticipate-from it?—I should say it must necessarily be a matter of conjecture; 
I do not know how to fix any precise amount; judging from the return I have just 
read from Ireland, I should say there ought to be a reduction there of fully one 
half of the duty, in consequence of which there would be an augmentation, and 
not a diminution, of revenue produced. In England, where the consumption has 
increased as the misfortunes of the planters have increased, a less reduction of 
duty would no doubt operate most importantly ; as the price is now so low, any 
reduction of duty, however inconsiderable, I conceive, would be felt; but looking 
at the reduction of duty which would prevent a sacrifice of revenue, I conceive it 
should be so liberal as to produce relief by increasing consumption. 

- 602. If there was a distinction of duty between England and Ireland, would 
not that give a rise to smuggling?—I do not apprehend, in so bulky an article as 
sugar, it would give rise to smuggling. 

603. Would not that depend on the amount of distinction?—If by vigilance 
it be possible to keep out Irish and Scotch spirits from the English market where 
the difference of duty is infinitely greater, there would be much less difficulty 
{apprehend in preventing the smuggling of sugar, where it would be comparatively 
small; I conceive also, in regulating the drawbacks upon sugar, they ought to be 
upon such a liberal scale as would enable the refiners to become purchasers of the 
very lowest description of sugar, without losing by the drawback, instead of being 
obliged, as they now are, to confine themselves to the strong qualities of sugar, 
I conceive it is only fair such should be the case ; to what extent that ought to be 
I am not competent to speak. | 


604. When you speak of the drawback, do you mean a bounty >—No, I do not 
call it a bounty to return that already received ; but I conceive, according to the 
present mode of regulating the drawback, you do not in fact receive back on the 
produce of low sugar so much duty as you pay; I might mention also that I do not 
propose that there should be any increased duty upon clayed sugar; probably 
I may be considered as stepping out of my way to make that remark ; notwithstanding 
there being no higher duty at present on clayed sugars than the common sugars, 
there is, I believe | may say no clayed sugar brought into the market from the 
British West Indies, or very trifling indeed. In the Mauritius I believe there is 
no clayed sugar; the mode of preparation is different from that practised in the 
West Indies, but I think there is none of it clayed. 


605. Have you any observations to make as to the charging duty on the 
deficiencies of sugar !—There have been frequent statements submitted to Govern- 
ment upon the subject, and I have always understood that Government felt the 
hardship of exacting duty upon more sugar than was actually consumed, and that 
the only difficulty was as to the detail, that the Board of Trade expressed a willing- 
ness to overcome that difficulty in any manner in their power. 


606. Is that a matter of much importance?—Returns were made last year by 
the West India Dock Company, showing the difference between landing and 
delivery weights, those returns could of course be produced by that company. 
Ishould propose that the British distillers should not have a protection against the 
West India distillers to the enormous extent they now have, and that the duty on 
rum and British spirits should be equalized throughout the United Kingdom. 
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607. Are there any restrictions upon the use of molasses in this country ?>— 
I think there can be no doubt that molasses would be most beneficially employed in 
the breweries of this country, I have very good authority for saying so, for | have 
here a Report of the Evidence taken before the Molasses Committee within the last 
few months, and I find that all the brewers examined concur in the opinion, that 
for certain purposes molasses must be considered preferable to any thing else for 
colouring the porter ; the brewers who were examined { consider good authority for 
stating that it can be used with great advantage to the consumer in small beer, and 
for the colouring of porter ; and I am prepared, if the Committee should deem it 
requisite, to refer to the particular evidence on which I ground that opinion, that 
it would be a great benefit to give to the West India interest, and that there is no 
one interest which would suffer by that mode of relief. The other article of relief to 
which I would apply myself is coffee ; the Parliamentary Returns will exhibit the 
extraordinary increase which has taken place in that article, by the reduction of 
duty ; that article has lately experienced a very: considerable rise in price ; but I am 
afraid that rise cannot be calculated upon as permanent, without there should be 
a reduction of the duty, because the consumption is already feeling the effect of 
the increase of price, though that is not more than a remuneration for the coffee 
planter ; I am a coffee planter and can speak from my own knowledge of the fact. 
I have in my hand an article that is very extensively introduced in adulterating 
coffee ; one grocer told me he had within the last few weeks sold 20 tons of it, and 
therefore I think the revenue, for its own protection, requires there should be a 
reduction of duty, so as to prevent any thing else being used, the article is called 
Chickory, but even that is I understand adulterated, from being so much in request. 


608. Is Chickory imported from foreign countries ?—Principally from Germany. 


609. At what dutyr—At the ad valorum duty, being sold at from 4d. to 6d. 
a pound; the duty is, I think, 20 per cent.; it is illegal to mix it with coffee, 
but [ understand that it is mixed very extensively. 


610. Would the duty ofa shilling a pound upon it bea prohibitory duty ?—I do 
not know, I am not proposing a prohibitory duty uponit. I conceive that unless 
there is to be an equalization of duty on rum and British spirits throughout the 
kingdom, and an increased market for molasses, with attention to the duty on 
coffee, and a considerable reduction of the duty on sugar, there will be no means 
of rendering effectual the resolutions of the House of Commons in 1823, for 
ameliorating the condition of the slaves, excepting by a measure for which under 
common circumstances I am certainly no advocate, namely, a bounty on the 
exportation of sugar. Ifthe other remedies I propose are applied instantly, my 
opinion is that such relief might result from them as might render a bounty unne- 
cessary; but if they are not applied instantly and liberally, [ do not think it is 
possible for the slave amelioration to go on without a bounty, and that a very 
considerable one. 


611. What amount of reduction of duty do you think would be sufficient to 
produce an amelioration ?—-I should say a reduction to probably 16s. a cwt., 8s. off 
the present duty; but I am of course merely stating an opinion which is entitled 
to very little weight. Whatever reduction of duty there is must necessarily tend 
to increase the consumption and decrease the quantity thrown on the continental 
market ; those appear to me to be the causes and the remedies. 


612. You have stated in your evidence, among a variety of other causes, the 
introduction, upon the usual British duties, of sugar from the Mauritius, and that 
you agreed that that, you conceive, ought not to have been done, because the 
Slave Trade there had not ceased; will you state to the Committee in what year 
the sugar of Mauritius was permitted to be introduced into this country for con-. 
sumption '—A reference to my answer will show that my statement was, that the 
Slave Trade had not long ceased in the Mauritius, not that it had not ceased. 
{ think the alteration took place in the year 1826, the attempt was made to intro- 
duce it in 1824, that was defeated in 1825; it was brought on again, but whether 
carried in 1825 or eventually accomplished in 1826, I am not certain. 


613. Are you not aware that in the year 1826 the Registry Act was not only 
extended but enforced in the Island of Mauritius ?—I am ignorant of the details 
connected with that subject, but I go upon what I have already stated, that it will 
be found that there is an immense disproportion between the male and female 

population 
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population in the Mauritius: for 49,000 males there are only 29,000 females ; 
that to my mind is conclusive proof that the Slave Trade must have been 
carried on to the Mauritius long after it ceased to the British Colonies, where 
no such disproportion exists. 

614. Are you not aware that by the evidence produced before the Committee 
of the House of Commons it was admitted, that from the capture of the Colony in 
1810 to 1820, there was a considerable number of slaves introduced into the 
Mauritius ; but that after a sufficient force had been sent there to prevent it, that 
is subsequent to 1820, there was no Slave Trade to any extent ?—I wish dis- 
tinctly to be understood as not having imputed to the planters of the Mauritius 
the having carried on the Slave Trade atthe period mentioned; I merely mean 
to contend that the Slave Trade had not ceased there at the same period that it 
ceased in the British West India Colonies, and the Mauritius was not subject to 
the same restrictions as the British West India Colonies. 


615. Are you aware that the Mauritius did not come into our possession until 
1810, consequently that the trade, not being prohibited by France, did not cease 
till then?—Of course not; but it did not cease in fact for some years subsequent 
to that. | 

616. In what respects do you consider the claim of the inhabitants of the Mau- 
ritius to all the rights which belong to the Colonists under British dominion to be 
different from those of Demerarar-—Demerara was subject to all the restrictions 
imposed upon the other West India possessions, the Mauritius was not subject to 
similar restrictions contemporaneously. 


617. In what respects was the Mauritius different from Demerara — Mauritius, 
I conceive, might have obtained her supplies from any quarter she pleased. Mau- 
ritius had a free trade from 18:0 to 1825 or 1826 with the whole World. 


618. Are you not aware that one of the articles of. capitulation is, that she shall 
be placed on the same footing as the other Colonies of Great Britain?—I believe 
that Mr. Huskisson urged that, and that he failed completely in establishing it. 

619. If he failed in establishing it, how came he to bring in the law ?—It was 
forced on the West Indians. 


I wish to guard against being misunderstood in what I stated relating to the 
Mauritius ; in alluding to the stimulus given to production in that Colony by the 
admission of its produce on British plantation duty, as one cause of the existing’ 
distress, I did not contemplate proposing any relief to the West India planters 
at the expense of those of the Mauritius, who I believe are suffering severely 
from over-production. 


Although not permitted to offer my observations on the Report of the Molasses 

Committee, I hope there will be no objection to my referring the Committee to 
the evidence which I think will be considered conclusive as to the expediency 
and advantage of allowing molasses to be partially, if not generally, used in the 
Breweries. 
_ For colouring porter, molasses would be particularly useful, see Mr. Calvert's 
evidence, No. 373; that it would not give rise to adulteration, No. 398; that the 
quantity required for colouring would be considerable, see Mr. Martineau’s 
evidence, No. 533. 

That molasses might be beneficially used for table beer, see the evidence of 
Mr. Greene, No. 158; Mr. Martineau, No. 498; Mr. Heathorn, No. 622; and 
that the quality would not be injured, see further the evidence of Dr. Ure, No, 
850, and Mr. Brown, No. 4021. . That the use of molasses would lower the 
price of beer, see the evidence of Mr. Martineau, No. 492; Mr. Calvert, No. 373 ; 
Mr. Greene, No. 206. 

That the brewers ought not to complain of the permission to use molasses, see 
the evidence of Mr. Calvert, No. 373, and Mr. Greene, No. 00. 


That the revenue would be benefited, must be obvious from the fact that it was 
not proposed to levy less duty on molasses than on malt, see Nos. 7 and 68 ; and 
that without the assistance of molasses, the price of beer may be expected to rise, 
and thereby check the consumption of malt, see Nos. 206, 209 and 210. It may 
be proper to explain that the evidence of Mr. Brown, which has been brought 


forward to show that treacle pays‘no duty, can only apply to the sugar refined for 
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exportation, of which no increase is expected, consequently the revenue cannot be 
injured, whilst the treacle from sugar,.refined for home consumption, may on the 
other hand be said to pay a duty of 245., as sugar, however full of molasses, pays 
that duty. 

I wish further to explain, that if this Committee should desire to ascertain the 
great increase that has taken place in the taxes raised in Demerara since its capture 
in 1803, and the late levies of “ extraordinary taxes” in the Colony of Berbice, 
I believe the particulars can be furnished by the Colonial Department. 





Jovis, 2° die Februari, 1832. 


William Robert Keith Douglas, Esq., a Member of the Committee, Examined. 


620. WHAT connection have you with the West India Colonies?—I succeeded 
to an extensive property in the West Indies about ten years ago, and by the will 
under which I succeeded, I was specially directed to correspond myself with the 
managers of the different estates in the management of them, so that I might 
make myself as much master of the subject as a person never having been in the 
West Indies could; and I have since that period attended the different discus- 
sions which the West India bodies have had upon all those subjects during the 
last eight or ten years. 

621. With what Island are you connected?—My properties are in the Island 
of Tobago. I was also placed for two years in the situation of Chairman of the 
West India Acting Committee. 

622. To what points would you wish your evidence to be principally confined? 
—On a previous day I understood, in this Committee, from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that it was the desire of the Government that this inquiry should be 
confined to ascertaining what were the specific burthens to which the West India 
planter was exposed in consequence of the policy, laws or regulations of the mother 
country; and if they established a case of specific burthen arising from that 
policy and those laws and regulations which placed them on a footing of inequality 
of competition with the planters of foreign Colonies in supplying the markets of: 
Europe, that it became the duty of the Government of this country to consider 
such matters, with a view to affording specific relief to the West India planters; 
I believe that I state pretty correctly the observation which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer made ; and I beg to say that I think the principle a perfectly fair one 
for deciding this question. 

623. Have the goodness to explain to what specific burthens and disadvantages 
you consider the West India planter to be subject, by the policy and regulations 
of the mother country, against which it is considered fair that means should be 
taken to afford them relief?—The original policy of this country in founding 
Colonies was for the purpose of rearing up a trade that was entirely subservient 
to the power and control of the mother country; this country has, by every 
public act since their establishment, recognized that principle, and the corres- 
pondence which Mr. Canning had with the minister of the United States in 1826, 
recognizes this principle to the largest extent; in consequence, the Colonist has 
never had what may be called any will of his own in the mode in which he is to 
pursue his commerce, or any other of the regulations connected with his plantations; 
in all respects he has been held subservient to the will and control of the mother 
country; the principle is, that he is to receive every thing from the mother country, 
or from the dependencies of the mother country, and that every thing that is raised 
in the Colonies is to be sent to the mother country, and prohibitory restrictions 
made at an early period were established to prevent any of the produce of the 
Colonies going elsewhere; this system was established to give, on the other hand, 
an exclusive market to the Colonist in the mother country of every thing raised 
there; and thus it was expected from this exclusive market that the Colonist 
would derive an adequate remuneration for the general policy of the country, 
which restricted the trade in the manner in which I have explained, and which 
upon the whole supposes possibly a more expensive mode of carrying on the trade, 

but 
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but which is compensated by other objects that are considered to be greater 
national advantages. ‘This being the rule by which the trade with our Colonies is 
established, it became apparent after the late Peace, that as during the preceding 
War, we had accumulated a larger extent of Colonies than formerly, and therefore 
a quantity of surplus produce, it became necessary to find a market for that upon 
the Continent of Europe; and as at that period the other countries of Europe 
who held dependencies in the West Indies and in South America had become 
absolved from the colonial compact which they previously held with their several 
mother countries, a new system of trade arose in Brazil and Cuba. At this period 
also, it will be recollected that for a number of years we had ceased any longer to 
carry on the Slave Trade, whereas those new countries, absolved from their former 
allegiance with their Governments, commenced at that period to extend very 
largely the foreign Slave Trade, and also had considerable facilities of a com- 
mercial nature by having their trade thrown open to the whole of the World, both 
in the supply of commodities required by them and in the permission to sell to 
every person who resorted to their markets. The consequence of this was, that 
the surplus produce of this country going to the Continent of Europe was brought 
into immediate competition with the production of countries raising produce; under 
such different circumstances, the inequality of the competition, as regards slave 
labour, by countries still carrying on the Slave Trade, began from the first moment 
of that competition to press against our planters, and subsequently the increased 
supplies, together with the greater advantages which foreigners have had in raising 
those supplies, has pressed down the prices, and been a very main cause of pro- 
. ducing that distress and derangement which our planters now suffer under. 

624. In what way would you estimate the degree of inequality occasioned by 
the slave labour in countries still carrying on the Slave Trade in competition with 
labour in our own Colonies, with whom that trade is prohibited >—The inequality 
has been pointed out in the statements submitted to the Board of Trade, and it is 
quite apparent to every person who has investigated this subject, that the in- 
equality, as regards slave labour in countries carrying on the Slave Trade, must 
be very great when compared with this country, which ceased to carry on that trade 
in the year 1808. In countries carrying on the Slave Trade, the object is to bring none 
but the most efficient people, who raay be immediately applied to labour, and from 
whom the greatest production may be obtained; the consequence is, that full- 
grown men are the persons that are brought in the greatest number, and I am 
quite satisfied, from my own knowledge from referring to the accounts of the 
estates to which I have succeeded, that for a considerable period after the Slave 
Trade has ceased in any country where it has been previously carried on, there 
must be a growing diminution of labour, and yoing on to a period the limit of 
which I can hardly venture to designate. I can give the Committee some 
information upon that subject which I think bears very strongly upon this 
question, from referring to my own estates. I have taken two estates where this 
principle, I think, applies very strongly; one is an estate called Woodlands, 
in the Island of Tobago; I have found on referring to a paper which I could not 
lay my hands on to day, but which I had some days ago, that somewhere about 
the year 1798, I think the number of males exceeded that of females very con- 
siderably upon that estate. I find to day a return in the year 1807, by which it 
appears that that estate had a population fully adequate to the labour of it from 
the previous period I allude to; until then, therefore, there had been no fresh 
numbers of people brought on to it; at that period the number of males, men and 
boys, stood at 107 to 115 females; the females had then become rather upon an 
increase, and exceeded the number of males. I find by another return in the 
year 1822, the population was then in a very fluctuating state, the number of 
males then was 90 men and boys, and the females g8, so that they had become 
reduced from 222 in 1807, to 188 in 1822; the numbers appear to have got to 
the point of greatest depression in the year 1822, but in the last year I find that 
there were 83 males and 119 females, so that the numbers are now regularly on 
the increase ; in the two last years there were constantly on the returns about 
eight or nine pregnant women, so that the increase is now going on very rapidly 
upon this estate, having increased to 202. I have before me a return of the dis- 
tribution of labour upon this estate, showing how all the different persons are em- 
ployed; and by this return it appears that from the number of aged settlers, and 
of those below the age for doing any work, there are scarcely 30 efficient field- 
labourers in the hundred upon this estate. 
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[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows : | 


STATEMENT of PropLe upon Wooptanps Esrare, in the Island of Topaco, - 
in the Year 1831. 


Total number 202; consisting of 83 Males and 119 Females; viz. 
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Males :— 


2 Drivers or I’oremen. 
i Ranger. 
- 2 Masons. 
4 Carpenters. 
4 Coopers. 


6 Stock Keepers, viz—3 Men, 3 Boys. . 


4 Watchinen. 
5, Carters. 
2 Boiler Men. 


2 


Distillers. 


2 Domestics, viz.—1 Boy, 1 Man. 

7 Mule Boys, viz.—6 Boys, 1 Man. 
12 Field Labourers, 1 of them a Boy. 
3 Invalids, viz—1 very old, 2 unwell. 

8 Creole Gang. 

19 Children. 


——_—— 


83 


Females :— 

9 Domestics, Nurses, Sempstress, &c. 
6 Grass Cutters. 
2 Exempt by Children. 
8 Pregnant. 

19 Invalids, viz——13 unwell, 6 very old. 
1 Forewoman. 

28 Children. 

46 Field Labourers. 


I have a return from another estate called Buccoo, in the same island, contain- 
ing by the last returns, 261 slaves ; this estate I find obtained increase of numbers 
by purchase, almost up to the period of the termination of the Slave Trade. 

625. Can you state the number in 1808?—-The fluctuations have not become 
so rapid upon this estate, but I will state the general result upon this estate ; the 
261 consists of 141 males, and 120 females. Upon this estate the efficient 
labourers, male and female, are much greater than upon the other, upwards of 40 
in the 100 are efficient for field-labour; I find also by this return, that in the 
return of the children, there seems to be a law of nature that is gradually righting 
itself in regard to the proportion, because in this return there are 15 children 
male under, I believe, twelve years of age, and 18 females, out of the proportion 
of 141 and 120. 

626. No male labourers have been purchased on that estate since 1808 ?—None. 


[The Witness delivered in the Paper, which was read as follows :| 


STATEMENT of PEopxLeE upon Buccoo Esrare, in the Island of Tosaco, 
in the Year 1831. 


Total Number, 261; consisting of 141 Males and 120 Females; viz. 


Males :— 


30 
6 
18 
4 

5 
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Field Labourers, 1st Class. 


2d Ditto. 
3d Ditto. 














Grass Gang. 
Carpenters. 
Coopers. 
Masons. 
Blacksmiths. 
Foremen. 


Watchmen, mostly old, &c. 


Stock Keepers. 

Saddler. 

Fisherman. 

Domestics. 

Carters. 

Mule Boy, 

Invalids, yiz.—10 old, &e. 


Children. 


; 6 unwell. 





Females :— 
38 Field Labourers, 1st Class. 
16 2d Ditto. 
5 -——-_—_——— 3d Ditto. 


10 Grass Gang, &c. 
9 Domestics, Nurses, &c 
1 Albino. 
2 Exempt by Number of Children. 
1 Forewoman. 
20 Invalids, viz—g Unwell, 11 Old Age, 


&e. : 
18 Children. 
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Mr. Douglas.| That estate appears to me to be in this situation, that there are 
very few of the women, till the young persons come to a greater maturity, that 
are likely to produce an increase to the numbers, and probably the great dispro- 
portion of men to women is another drawback. 

627. You mean to say with respect to the Buccoo Estate there was a larger 
number of negroes recently imported before the Abolition Act, than upon the 
other estate to which your evidence refers?—Yes, just so. From these returns 
it appears evident to me, and I find it in practice, that an estate having a small 
efficient number of labourers, where the old and the young are required equally 
to be maintained and clothed by the proprietors, cannot compete with estates 
where the whole of the labour is proportionately so much more efficient for the 
purposes of production. In the estate of Woodlands, to which I have referred, 
the number of efficient labourers at present does not appear to exceed thirty in 
the hundred, on Buccoo upwards of forty, and I can state from my own returns, 
hat the first estate has for some years past been an extremely ruinous one, involving 
very considerable loss; the last has paid its expenses, but left of late no return 
for capital. 

628. There is no other circumstance of difference on the two estates to which 
you can attribute the relative profit of each?—There are some varying circum- 
stances on the estates: Buccoo Estate is in some respects more favourably situated, 
but is more liable to dry weather than the other estate; but I consider the greater 
command of labour in the one estate than the other, the circumstance in general 
to decide comparative success. 

629. Do you attribute it at all to the larger size of the estate?-—There are 
differences in that respect; but the Woodland Estate is an estate which never 
suffers from dry weather. 

630. Do the general returns afford any further evidence upon this subject >— 
I think they do, for they prove decisively that those possessions of this country 
which have carried on the Slave Trade most recently have a great excess of males 
over females ; whereas in the old Colonies of the country, that adjustment of the 
population has taken place which makes the excess of females much less than that 
of males, and in those old Colonies there is now a very decided increase of popu- 
lation. I find that in the returns from the Mauritius in 1828, there were by 
Parliamentary Returns 47,657 males, and 29,117 females; in Demerara in 1826, 
37,141 males, and 32,326 females; in Trinidad, 11,528 males, and 10,908 females. 
In the old Colony of Barbadoes | find by the Parliamentary Returns of 1826 
and 1829, there were 37,691 males, and 44,211 females. In Grenada, I find the 
tendency there to be the same, 11,777 males, and 12,565 females; that was 
according to the return for 1825. In Jamaica in 1826, there were still 162,726 
males, as against 168,303 females. These instances will show to the Committee 
the strange fluctuations which take place in the proportion of the sexes, and in 
the necessary efficiency of labour on estates after the cessation of the Slave Trade ; 
and I would say, from any attention I have been able to give to the subject 
myself, it appears to me that a period of probably thirty or five and thirty years 
must take place after such cessation, before it can be said that society has in a degree 
re-established itself in a natural position. 

631. Will you explain how the commercial policy of this country imposes 
expenses upon the Colonist which disable him from competing successfully with 
the grower of foreign produce ?—As I have already said, in an answer to a 
former question, the policy of this country and every other country holding 
Colonies is to hold them as dependencies, entirely subservient to the interest of 
the fixed commerce of the mother country ; they are held entirely as an engine 
for that purpose, and the Colonists have no will of their own in regulating their 
own commerce. Every Act of Parliament, from the time of Charles the Second 
downwards, has fully recognized that principle. If the Committee will refer to 
the 12th of Charles 2d, c. 18, they will find that it is enacted, that no goods should 
be exported from the plantations but in British vessels, and that such ship should 
bring such produce only to England for the sole benefit of our navigation and 
people; the 15th of Charles 2d, c. 7, is in the same spirit. The 25th of Charles 2d 
was passed requiring, that unless bond were first given for bringing the Colonial 
produce to England exclusively, that produce before the landing should be subject 
to certain duties of Customs; in fact, any person who will look at the whole 
Colonial policy of this country, will find that it has been entirely for giving a fixed 
and certain trade to this country and for the employment of its shipping. Various 
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Acts of Parliament also have been passed, allowing a high rate of interest for 
monies lent on the security of Colonial property, all enacted under the same spirit 
as that general policy which regulates the possession of our Colonies ; the con- 
sequence is, that at the Peace, in this respect, as I have before said, the effect of 
a competition in the sale of our Colonial produce on the Continent became then 
fully felt, for foreign countries had the freest mode of obtaining their various 
supplies, and selling their produce to all comers ; our Colonist, on the other hand, 
estimating the probable consumption of his estate within a year (the necessaries 
for the supply of the people,) sends to this country a list, probably of a hundred 
various articles, that he estimates as really to be consumed upon the estate within 
the coming year, from clothing down to the most minute articles; all these are 
therefore supplied on estimate, and from the statement .it does not appear that 
the strictest economy can be observed, when there must be more of expense at- 
tending a system of that kind. The Colonist also is not allowed to sell his 
produce ; it has been the old system not to sell any of his sugar and other produce 
in the Colonies. His trade is entirely restricted here, there are none of those 
persons come to buy in our Colonies that go to purchase produce in the indepen- 
dent Colonies, and there are expenses certainly that do necessarily attend that 
system, because every man when he is receiving supplies of this kind in this 
estimated quantity from his own country must send all the produce he raises to 
the mother country ; it must be sent and converted into money here before it can 
be made exchangeable for those commodities, supplied in the manner I have 
described. I mention this, not with any view on my own part to recommend the 
alteration of that system exclusively, for I conceive if a country is to hold Colo- 
nies it holds them for the specific advantages of maintaining a constant permanent 
trade, and giving employment to its shipping and navigation, and I believe that 
has been the principle of our trade; but no man can avoid seeing that there are 
some expenses which are imposed upon the Colonist who is placed in this 
situation. 

632. For the particular amount of the additional expense thus imposed upon 
the Colonist, you would refer to the papers laid before the Board of Trade pro- 
bably ?—There are calculations upon that subject to which I was a party. 

633. No circumstances have arisen since to alter the accuracy of the statement 
made in your opinion ?—Generally speaking I should think those statements are 
tolerably accurate, and I see no reason to vary in my own opinion from the state- 
ments then made. 

634. Have any relaxations been made in the Colonial Navigation System since 
the period which you have specified r—I believe, as regards the intercourse between 
the United States of America and our Colonies, that there has been some diminu- 
tion of duties in some minor articles, but nothing of any importance whatever, 
nothing essential. 

635. Has the direct intercourse with Europe now permitted been of any prac- 
tical advantage to the Colonist in your opinion?—I do not think it has been of 
any advantage; when the Act of the 6th of George the 4th, c. 116, was in- 
troduced by Lord Goderich, a strong impression was given to the public that 
the West India Colonies were placed upon an entire new footing as regarded the 
freedom of trade, both as regarded a freer import of all articles into the Colonies 
and a free permission to export; but virtually I am of opinion, as the whole of 
that alteration was made subject to a reciprocity system, and subject to regulated 
duties, that there has been no absolute change in the intercourse in consequence 
of those regulations. 

636. Will you explain how the reciprocity system affects the question?—We 
allowed the intercourse to favoured nations ; as regarded the Hanse Towns, for 
instance, there was an attempt made to trade with our West India colonies, but as 
they could earry nothing from thence but the produce of their own country, and 
as their own country was so narrow as to afford no produce, no intercourse has since 
taken place, one or two unsuccessful attempts were made and it ceased ; I believe 
independent of that, the rate of duties at which that intercourse is permitted to 
countries of Europe, is a very sufficient reason in itself why the intercourse should 
not take place. 

637. Do you conceive any further relaxation in the Navigation Laws, allowing 
other articles than those the production of other countries to be carried back to 
the West Indies, would have the effect of opening a direct trade ’—If this country 
intends to alter the whole of its Colonial system, then a state of things will arise 


upon 
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upon which I should not venture to give any opinion; but partial alterations such 
as have been hitherto introduced, I conceive tend to no facility whatever to the 
Colonist, and only have been made use of as an argument against him, in stating 
that he has obtained a benefit which he has in point of fact not obtained, and the 
burthen that may remain in consequence of the remaining regulations is argued 
as not existing, and is used as a means of refusing him practical relief from 
positive restrictions and burthens which still continue, and which I conceive must 
necessarily continue whilst a Colonial policy is maintained by any country. 

638. Do you conceive that the supply of manufactured goods from the West 
India Colonies could be procured from other countries at a cheaper rate, if such 
intercourse was allowed ?—I do not know that manufactured goods, generally 
speaking, could be received from any country so cheap as from this, but the 
Colonial Trade necessarily implies a regular train of connections in this country, 
which does not give the Colonist the free advantage of a competition from this 
country, as among British subjects in the supply of the Colonies with the articles 
they require. 
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William Robert Keith Douglas, Esquire, a Member of the Committee, 
further Examined. 


639. WILL you state the disadvantage as regards freights to Europe of late 
yearsr—The disadvantage which the British West India Colonist has sustained 
in paying an increased freight of late years, is explained in the papers submitted 
to the Board of Trade. I do not wish it to be understood that that disadvantage 
arises from their being obliged to employ British ships: in fact, the disadvantage 
arises from the Colonial trade being more regulated than a trade which is open, 
and the consequence is that to our own Colonies, held under the restrictions and 
limitations I have mentioned, a more regulated number of ships go there to bring 
the quantity of produce regularly supplied, and which may be estimated before 
hand; our own ships going to Brazil and Cuba go there in competition one with 
another, and it has been in consequence of our having a very large commercial 
navy of British shipping, those ships competing one with another, have produced 
the low rate of freights at which the produce of Brazil and Cuba have been carried 
to Europe even by British shipping, when compared with the ships going to our 
own Colonies. In consequence of this great supply of British shipping of late 
years, freights from India have been even lower than from the West Indies, but 
the trade I believe as regards such ships has been very unprofitable, and one of 
the objects of the regulated trade on the Colonial system has been obtained, 
giving a sure and safe employ to their own shipping of late years, though more 
expensive. 

640. By regulated trade you do not mean regulated by law ?>—Regulated accord- 
ing to the Colonial system, which forces you to take every thing from this country, 
and to ship every thing from thence here; that enables the parties who have 
entered into mutual engagements with that property to estimate before hand the 
extent of shipping that is required, and there is therefore not that number of seeking 
ships going to our West India Colonies which resort to places where there is a 
more open trade. 

641. Have the goedness to explain the mode in which the West India planter 
looks out for a vessel to convey his goods home?—-I can state as regards my own 
estates, that there are a certain number of ship owners, one or two who trade to 
that Island who make a regular application to know what will be the probable 
extent of our crop, and they are assured of our patronage before hand, which is 
an inducement to them to go, and we generally understand the freight which is to 
be paid before they sail. 

42. You do not go into the market and inquire who will carry the cheapest?— 
That would be done if necessary ; but from the whole train of engagements which 
have arisen out of the establishment of our Colonial system, trade has become 
regulated in a great degree in the manner I mention. 

643. You mean that in consequence of that system, the laws that obliged 
the Colonist to get every thing from this country, and to send home to this market 
exclusively its produce, the property of the Colonist becomes subject to engage- 
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might be a removal of some of the restrictions incident to that original system ?— 
That is in point of fact the case, but at the same time I would say for my own 
part, I have been always very desirous that the produce of our estates should go 
to the most respectable class of ship-owners, for I find that there is better atten- 
tion paid, better accommodation on board the ships in the stowage of the pro- 


-perty, which is an important thing, and it is an important thing to have ships sail 


at specified times, and to be sure that they will perform their voyages with promp- 


titude, for all the supplies which go from hence, go as the estimated supply for the 


coming year, and any delay would be a great inconvenience. 


644. Speaking of the system generally, rather than of particular circumstances, 
it has resulted that at the time that system of policy existed, engagements were 
made, and charges were made on the property in reference to that policy ?—That 
gave facility to all that sort of transaction, and any person who reads the various 
Acts of Parliament, which have regulated that trade, can see beyond doubt the 
policy of the country, and the objects with which they were made. 


645. Is there any difference in those Colonies which have been of later acqui- 
sition to this country’—No, I believe the same sort of arrangements have taken 
place, the old Colonial system as regards Demerara, has been, I believe, carried 
into practice in the same way as regards the old Colonies; I understand that a 
great many men of enterprize, tempted by the great luxuriance of the soil of that 
country, went out there about the year 1800, obtaining credit from persons here, 
and therefore the old rule was made to apply ; I do not know whether that is the 
case with the more recent possession of the Mauritius, but from what I have heard, 
I should apprehend that engagements of that kind have probably been carried to 
some extent. ' 

646. Has the experiment ever been tried, either by the merchant or the planter, 
of purchasing the articles of British manufacture fitted for the plantations in the 
island markets?—As regards the island markets, it will be observed, that those 
sort of commercial establishments cannot rise generally, especially in the small 
Colonies, from the very circumstance of the various engagements that have been 
contracted in this country, the market is supplied from hence, and therefore you 
do not require the assistance of merchants, from whom you could purchase those 
commodities which are required for your estate, and to whom you could sell your 
produce. 


647. In fact all the purchasers are engagedr—That is the case, and therefore 
a man like myself who succeeded to a perfectly unincumbered property is in no 
respects able to follow any other rule in the management of his property than that 
which applies to persons generally. 


648. Will you state the disadvantage which arises to the West India Colonies in 
the supply of articles from the United States of America and other trans-atlantic 
countries ?—-I consider that notwithstanding the Acts which have been passed for 
regulating the trade with the West India Colonies, and which, subsequent to the 
non-intercourse with the United States of America, have now again opened the 
trade, that trade is opened under such limitations as regards duties, as virtually to 
give almost no facility to the market of the Colonist. Formerly, previous to the non- 
intercourse, the American articles came into the West India Colonies free of duty, 
and a barter took place of the rum and molasses, which was permitted by even all 


the mortgagees in this country to be sold in exchange for American articles; those 


were generally sold at such an amount as to pay for all such articles as were sent 
into the Colonies from trans-atlantic countries. After the interdict, that intercourse 
was for a time suspended ; since the passing of the Act of 1826, there has been 
a renewal; but at the heavy duties that are specified in the papers laid before the 
Board of Trade, I conceive the effect of those duties is to prevent our Colonist 
from having a fair advantage from the intercourse either with the United States or 
with the British North American Colonies. There is a heavy regulating duty 
imposed sufficient to bring the North American in competition with supplies 
which come from the United States; the consequence is, that the profits upon any 
trade so regulated must be extremely small, and the remaining funds to be ex- 
changed for the commodities in the Colonies is extremely limited. In addition 
to all that, the Colonist sustains further disadvantage; he has had to pay for the 
whole of the Custom House establishment by late regulations which impose those 
very heavy restrictions which are onerous to himself; the duties collected in that 
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branch of trade in the West Indies are 75,340/., and the Custom House esta- 
blishments, paid by the Colonists, amount to 68,0287. 

649. To what date is that account made upr—The year 1828. The conse- 
quence has been as to rum and molasses, partly from the non-intercourse having 
long existed, and the Americans having during that period obtained supplies else- 
where, and partly from the little remaining means of exchange to the persons who 
carry on the trade, almost no rum and molasses now go to the United States. 
By information, which I believe is correct, contained in the statement made by 
Trueman and Cook, it appears that in this last year 8,610 more puncheons of rum 
had, come here than formerly, in consequence of the market to trans-atlantic 
quarters being still more limited than formerly. 

650. At present you have lost the advantage of that trade in barter with the 
North American Colonies, and not gained much in the exchange with the United 
States ?—That is the present state of the trade. 

651. Do you apprehend that is likely to be permanent !—The same causes con- 
tinuing to operate, I do not see why they should not be permanent. 

652. If rum and molasses have lost the advantage of the American market, and 
the whole quantity or nearly so, is forced by these means into this country, what 
are the facilities for the sale of them here to compensate for the loss of other 
markets ?— When you bring rum here which is forced here by those circumstances, 
and molasses also, you place every restriction possible upon the use of them as 
regards rum, you impose a distinctive duty in favour of British spirits of 1s. 6d. 
in England, and 5s. 8d. in Scotland and Ireland; where that very great dis- 
tinction exists in Scotland, the effect is, that the use of rum in the consumption of 
Scotland, may be said to have entirely ceased, and in point of fact, at the present 
time there is more rum exported nominally from Scotland than is imported into it, 


for they import a small quantity of rum into Scotland, and mix it with whiskey,’ 


and export it again into England, or elsewhere, as rum, and obtain the benefit of 
an increased drawback. I would observe that a puncheon of Leeward Island 
proof rum only now yields about £3. 10s. The cask has cost 255. so £2. 5s. 
only remains to the planter for the materials, distillery, &c. employed in making 
110 gallons, which are the contents of a pyuncheon. 

653. Have you any document to show that state of trade ?—I believe that is a 
matter of perfect notoriety, I have no doubt of the fact. 

654. Have you in your recollection the statement in page 73 of the printed 
papers before the Committee of the net charge on every hundred weight of sugar, 
and on every gallon of rum paid by the West India Colonists, in consequence of 
the restrictions on Colonial trade ?—I have. 

655. On a review of them, are there any points on which any alterations have 
taken place since the time of that statement as to the prices of articles or freight, 
or any items composing that account ?— Yesterday, after this Committee had broke 
up, I had a conversation with three gentlemen who are very extensively engaged 
in the commerce of the Colonies with reference to that point, and they concurred 
in opinion that no circumstances have arisen in any way materially to vary those 
calculations. | 

- 656. Having stated these various drawbacks on the state of our Colonies, and 
against which they have not yet succeeded in obtaining any relief, does this state 
of hardship under which they suffer, beget feelings of insecurity, and damp their 
endeavours to contend with energy against the difficulties with which they are 
surrounded ?—For some years past | know from very extensive communication 
with persons holding property in these Colonies, these feelings have been very 
widely extended ; they find that the partial opening of trade, which was made in 
1826, has been only used as an argument to assert very extensively, that those 
Colonies have all the facilities of the most extended free trade, and the country 
generally have had such representations made to them, as to mislead them as to 
the real state of the case. Without being desirous to say any thing offensive to 
any party, I would also observe, that every man who is acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances of this country of late years, must know that there have been very 
strong feelings expressed by many gentlemen in favour of an Anti-Colonial 
system, and that free trade should be made generally to prevail. The zeal of 
such parties has been carried so far as to add very strongly to those feelings of 
insecurity in making the Colonist suppose he is to be treated not with fair con- 
sideration, and these feelings certainly have damped his energies very much. 
The late administration, from the power of these parties, I believe were almost 
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also add, that since the change of government, certainly I do not think those fears 
have been in any degree lessened; they have not yet had much reason to think 
that their case stands upon a basis of greater security. 

657. As you speak so strongly of the unfair position in which our Colonists 
are placed, have those circumstances given rise to any public expression of these 
feelings in the Colonies in consequence :—-The generally unfair situation in which 
the Colonists feel they are held as regards their commercial regulations has given 
rise to very strong feelings. In almost all the Colonies there have been public 
meetings upon the subject. I believe from all that I have known of these parties 
there are no more loyal subjects belonging to the King ; but in consequence of 
the state of difficulty and disadvantage in which they have felt themselves placed 
of late years, public meetings have been held, and expressions and resolutions have 
been resorted to that would lead one to suppose that their former kind feelings to 
this country had greatly abated. | 

658. What is the first remedy you would suggest for alleviating the distress 
of the planter?—It appears to me that the first and most immediate remedy 
would be, that as you have imposed various burdens and restrictions upon them, 
both as regards his labour in competition with countries carrying on the Slave 
Trade and commercial restrictions, as there is a surplus of his produce which must 
find a market on the Continent, in competition with countries otherwise circum- 
stanced, it is necessary to afford such an extra drawback upon his sugar exported 
from hence to the Continent as may enable him to sell it there upon a more 
equitable footing of competition with the sugar produced by other countries. 

659. Have you any means of estimating the amount which would be necessary 
in order to make that compensation ?—I consider that such a drawback as would 
give him the full advantage of the 5s. 6d. would certainly be a considerable 
relief; it would facilitate the export from hence considerably ; it would supply 
the Continent with sugar more fairly, and probably check the importation from 
foreign countries prospectively into the Continent, and thus the quantity left here 
would be more easily limited to the home demand. ; 

660. Do you consider that the price in the home market will always be the same 
as that in the foreign market, with the addition of the drawback upon re- 
exportation?—I conceive, that if by means of the drawback you take out such 
a quantity as will limit the supply here to nearly what the home market requires, 
there will necessarily be an increase of price in the home market. , 

661. Beyond the amount of the Drawback ?—It may go beyond it if the extent 
of exportation limits the supply here. 

662. What would be the effect ofa reduction of duty !—In looking to this question 
as a general question of commerce, it always appears to me that the duty on sugar 
is very excessive ; it is considerably upwards of 100 per cent. the rate upon the 
value of the article imported, and upon an article which is so extensively useful 
as a medium of exchange for other commercial objects, I think it is calculated to 
restrict the consumption of it unduly. From the experience we have had, espe- 
cially since the Peace, it has been proved that although the general supply of sugar 
to Europe has increased one-third, the lowness of price has obtained consumers for 
almost the full extent of that increase of supply, and within the last two or three 
years the extremely low prices here have extended in this country the consump- 
tion most materially; and although the Parliamentary Returns for the last year are 
not yet made up, I understand that notwithstanding the country has been in an 
extremely distressed condition generally as to labour, the consumption of sugar 
has still extended in the last year in consequence of the lowness of the price. A 
reduction of duty would not operate so immediately to the relief of the planter; 
but it is probably the most secure way of permanently ensuring a more equal 
state of success than any other mode of relief, especially if the foreign Slave Trade 
could be effectually put down. 

663. To be effective for this purpose, the reduction must be considerable, must 
it not?—I should think a reduction of about gs. per cwt. would be a great per- 
manent relief, that would enable the planter in that case to sell at a tolerably fair 
return, probably about the present price. He cannot continue to sell at the pre- 
sent price with the duty that now exists, nor to produce the article. 

664. Do you suppose that an increased consumption of sugar would increase 
the consumption of other colonial articles, and in that way benefit both the Colo- 
nists and the Revenue’?—I conceive that a more extensive consumption of sugar 
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would necessarily extend the general commerce of the country, as it would give 
an article of exchange for various foreign commodities, which probably now do 
not find a market in consequence of that want of exchange. I conceive that after 
a time this country would eat up the whole of our present colonial sugar, and 
would probably have to make regulations for the reception of the produce of other 
Colonies, which would extend our commerce. 

665. What other regulations for the improvement of the foreign trade, which 
might be the result of consuming our own production, do you allude to?’—I con- 
ceive, when the period arrives that you eat up the whole of your own sugar, and 
ean make regulations for the admission of other sugars, you must estimate the 
restrictions under which your Colonial trade exists, and admit those foreign sugars 
into this market subject to the duties which are considered a fair protection agains 
our Colonial system, and then the drawbacks must be regulated accordingly ; but 
unless a very great reduction of duty were to take place, I do not consider tha 
the details of any system of that kind could be now entertained. 

666. The expense of the planter would be diminished in another way, for there 
is now a charge of commission on the duty, is there not?—In selling sugar at 
present the sales are made including the duty. The duty forms a most material 
part of the price, and therefore in selling sugar just now the person who sells it 
obtains fully one half of his commission upon the advance of the duty, that of 
course is a charge to the planter. 

667. Have you ever estimated what that amount would be on a reduction of 
the duty to the amount of g s.?—I do not think any relief calculated in that way 
would amount to any thing that is very material; my own opinion is that the regu- 
lation of charging the commission on the duty is in some degree an optional 
matter, and a matter which may be regulated between the planter and the mer- 
chant; in consequence of the Colonial system, it has been the practice to charge 
the commission upon the gross sales, that has very likely been a great temptation 
to the merchant to make his advances in consequence of that larger remuneration ; 
but the merchant never could complain of any reduction of duty, or the remission 
of the whole duty, that he had sustained any injury by that. It appears to me 
that it would probably, under many circumstances, have been quite as well for 
the Colonist and the merchant if, after the Colonies were fairly settled, the 
practice had not prevailed of continuing to sell the sugar at what is called 
the long price, the temptation to make advances would not have been so great as 
they have been. I consider myself, in the present state of the West India 
Colonies, that the practice of advancing so largely has been a great detriment ; in 
many respects the planter is in a great measure a nominal person who has an 
account in the books of the merchant; advances are made to him, he exercises no 
control over the detailed management of his property, the merchant is not in a 
situation to take the minute direction of the person who is put into the manage- 
ment of the estate, and often a great deal of mismanagement arises from that 
circumstance. I believe the general state of the West Indies would be very much 
improved if those advances were almost entirely at an end; and the property, 
instead of being in a sort of nominal possession of the merchant with large 
advances, became his own property, for in that case I believe the management 
would be probably more minute than it is at present. 

668. Are you acquainted with the general mercantile rule, as applicable to the 
charge of commissions ?—The general mercantile rule I believe is, to charge two 
and a half per cent. upon the sales. 

669. Is not the general rule this, that where the merchant pays the duties, he 
charges his commission upon the gross; that where he does not pay the duties, 
he charges upon the net; and is not the fact in question, as to sugar, that the 
merchant pays the duty ?—In all Colonial sugar I understand the practice prevails 
of the merchant advancing the duty, but it would be very easy to make the sales 
at the short price, and to leave it to the purchaser to pay the duty when he took 
the article into his own possession. 

670. Would not that make a complete revolution in the mode of dealing with 
Sugar, which would not be convenient to the purchaser, the merchant now giving 
to the purchaser a credit of two months?—It would make an entire change 
certainly ; but in talking of the situation of the West India planter, and as this 
question applies to the disadvantages he suffers from the extent of the duty, 
I consider that he does suffer a disadvantage in this additional charge in con- 
sequence of the duty, and his being subjected to the further risk of sometimes 
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which is given upon the gross sales. | 

671. Your evidence merely goes to this, that in proportion as the duty is 
lowered, so he saves the merchant’s commission of two and a half per cent. upon 
that duty so lowered ?>—He saves the commission upon that, but another practice 
might prevail, of selling generally at the short price; all foreign sugar is sold at 
the short price, because it is not introduced into home consumption. : 


672. Is not the reason for a distinction in the commission on the sale of foreign 
sugar and British sugar, because the merchant in the one case pays the duty, and 
in the other he does not?—The practice of the trade is to pay the duty on British 
plantation sugar; if the practice of the trade were changed, the purchaser might 
pay the duty. 

673. Is it not within your knowledge, that the general practice in charging 
commissions, is to charge upon what is called the long price when the merchant 
pays the duty, and upon the short price when the purchaser pays the duty, the 
question not alluding to sugar more than to other articles ?—The practice, 
I believe, is universally so; but the only question which I understand to be 
matter of consideration here, is, that as the duty forms in some instances a most 
considerable portion Of the price, whether or not the planter sustained a disad- 
vantage from the fiscal regulations of the Government in imposing such high duties, 
and subjecting them therefore to such an extent of charge, besides involving him 
in the risk of advancing so large a sum of money on account of duty. 


074. If the duty were chargeable by the merchants upon the short price, would 
not the result be, that his profits would be diminished about one half ?—No doubt 
of it. 

675. Then can any merchant connected with the Colonies be found to risk or 
to lay out capital on the expectation of such profits?—I conceive that if the 
inducement to lay out capital were dimmished, there certainly would not be 
nearly the present extent of facility afforded to the planter, but it is questionable. 
I think as a matter of interest to the Colonies now that they are fairly settled, 
whether an extravagant inducement to afford facility is advantageous. ; 

676. Where the regulations do take place which the questions suggest, of 
reducing the merchant's commission one half, would not the result be, that every 
merchant would close every mortgage he has on his books, and thus add to the 
difficulty of the position of the planter?—I conceive that if the temptation to 
advance money were reduced, considering the whole circumstances of the pro- 
Fae in the West Indies, advances could not be calculated upon; even now 

believe that there is scarcely any man who feels that there is an adequate motive 
to advance money. 

677. With regard to the fact of the merchant having advanced capital upon 
calculating his commissions upon the gross and not the net price, would the engage- 
ment between the planter and the merchant be faithfully fulfilled by reducing the 
commission to one half?—l believe the merchant has advanced his money upon 
the faith of making sales as heretofore, and charging commissions on the gross 
price; but I can only observe, that in referring to this subject itis evident that in 
consequence of the fiscal regulations of the Government the planter is subjected 
to the charges and the risks I before pointed out. 


678. Are you acquainted with the description of persons who purchase the 
sugar ?—I suppose sugar is purchased by the refiners and the grocers of the 
country. 

ae Are you aware that if the sugar was purchased by those persons being 
obliged to pay the duty they would necessarily be unable to give the same price ?-— 
I should think that would be very much regulated by the rate of interest for 
money in the country; there are persons of perfectly good credit willing to under- 
take any trade in this country upon which a fair profit can be obtained, and if the 
buyer of the sugar could get good interest fur the advance of the duty, that would 
probably be the rule by which any difference of price would be guided. 

680. There existing now a considerable facility which the purchasers of sugar 
have in paying the whole amount of the price of the sugar and the duty at the 
end of a certain period, would there not be an end of that facility if they were 
obliged to pay half in cash immediately for the duty >—That would alter the state 
of the transaction considerably, no doubt of it; but I have also no doubt there 
would be no want of capital for carrying on the trade under that altered footing. 
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681. Are you not aware that persons who purchase the sugar are able to receive W.R.K. Douglas, 
the payment in bills before their own payment becomes due ?>—I am not aware of Esq. M. P. 
that; but if that be the practice, it explains that state of the transaction which 
subjects the planter to the risk I have before alluded to, of occasionally losing 
money by the advance of duty in the first instance. 

682. Do you not think that the facility of trade generally would be interrupted 
by the purchaser having to pay the one half of it in cash?—TI should think it 
would make an entire alteration in the present arrangement of trade. 

683. Are there any uses to which rum might be applied for rectification in bond 
if the Government saw no objection to turning their attention to that subject >— 
I have understood that if a facility were afforded for rectifying rum in bond, 
a spirit might be made similar to brandy, which might probably be exported with 
advantage to the wine countries, and sold there in competition with French 
brandy ; but I do not know any thing on this subject so particularly as to enable 
me to give any specific evidence upon it. 
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Simon Taylor, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


684. ARE you connected with any and which of the Colonies?—I am con- — Simon Taylor, 
nected with Jamaica, and have resided there for the last twelve years. Esq. 

685. Have you recently returned from thence ?>—I returned in June last. 

- 686. Have you been at all concerned in the management of estates in Jamaica, 
during the period of your residence there?—During the greater part of my re- 
sidence there, I have been concerned ‘in the management of estates, and latterly 
rather extensively. 

687. How many properties have you had under your charge ?—I had upwards 
of thirty, with between seven and eight thousand negroes employed upon them. 

688. Assuming that you are aware of the extreme pressure of distress on the 
Colonies, are you able to state to the Committee to what causes you principally 
attribute that distress?—I should attribute the distress in a great measure un- 
doubtedly to the low prices which have for some time existed, and to the expense 
of cultivation in the old Colonies, such as Jamaica, compared to those of foreign 
Colonies ; but it has been greatly attributable, in my opinion, to the distrust which 
is entertained by Colonists of the intentions of the British Government on the 
subject of emancipation. 

689. When you speak of the expenses of cultivation of our Colonies, compared 
with those of foreign Colonies, are you able to state, from your experience, that the 
cultivation in our Colonies is carried on with as great a regard to economy as is 
consistent with the care of our negro population ?—As far as my experience goes, 
I should certainly consider that it is so, from necessity it must be so. 

690. Have you formed any estimate of the cost of production in our Colonies? 
—I can only speak as far as my own experience goes of such estates as I have 
had the management of; I estimate the expense of the production of a hogshead 
of sugar, merely considering the usual outlay, to defray routine contingencies 
and making no allowances for casualties, interest, &c. at about 8/. sterling a 
hogshead. 

691. What do you estimate the return to the planter to be?—I believe the 
present net proceeds of sugar do not in any case exceed 11 /. and frequently they 
fall as low as seven and eight pounds sterling a hogshead. 

692. What number of cwts. are there in the hogshead you speak of >—A hogs- 
head will vary from 14 to 17 ewt. 

603. Taking a hogshead of 17 cwt. you would say that the planters’ outlay for 
cost of production is 8/.?—-Yes, and the return from 7/. to 11/. at present. 

694. You have assigned another cause, the distrust entertained by the Colonists 
as to the insecurity of the tenure of their property; have the goodness to state 
how that distrust operates:—It has in the first place depreciated the value of the 
property exceedingly ; it has in the next made it almost unsaleable even at that 
depreciation, and it prevents the planter laying out what he otherwise would do 
in improving his property. It follows of course that it also prevents the merchant 
from making advances to enable the planter to improve his property. 
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695. Does it consist with your knowledge that there is very great difficulty in 
either the transfer of West India properties by way of sale, or raising money upon 
them by way of mortgage ?—It does. 

696. When did you first perceive the effect of this distrust to operate in the 
Colonies ?—I consider that it commenced in 1823, soon after the publication of 
the Resolutions which were then passed in the House of Commons upon the 
subject. 

607. Are the Committee to understand that you speak of its effect being a des 
preciation in the value of the slaves, and of course a depreciation in the value of 
property >—Undoubtedly. 

698. Have you within your own knowledge any instances to state in which the 
contrast was very striking between the value of slaves, antecedent to that period 
of 1823, and subsequent ?—I can mention several instances, I will take one which 
occurred to myself in 1823; I leased a property with 270 negroes upon it, the 
terms of the lease were, that the negroes should be valued then, and that whatever 
increase or decrease should take place in the course of the lease, I should be paid, 
or should pay at that valuation; the average value in 1823, was 85/. currency, 
taking men, women and children together at par 60/. sterling. At the termina- 
tion of the lease in 1830, there was a valuation made for the satisfaction of the 
proprietor, which reached only to something above 40/. currency, about 3o0/. 
sterling in round figures. I also sold part of a gang of negroes in 1823, at the 
average of about 85/.; and the remainder (fully more effective than the first) 
were sold between 1826 and 1830, at prices varying between 40/. and 55/1. 
currency. 

699. Upon the re-valuation above mentioned taking place in 1830, had the 
gang of negroes increased in numberr—It had. 

700. Have the goodness to read the statement contained in the papers laid 
before the Board of Trade, page 103, and state whether that contains an accurate 
statement of the consequences that would result to the Island of Jamaica, if relief 
should not be afforded to the sugar planter ?—I have no doubt of the accuracy of 
that statement as far as I have had an opportunity of judging. . 

701. Would it be possible to apply to any profitable purpose whatever a sugar 
estate, if the owner were obliged to throw it up ’—In general it would not; I con- 
ceive many of the sugar estates are quite unfit for any other species of cultivation 
whatever, some might be converted into pasture land, but it would be of ver 
little value if the demand of the sugar planter was taken away. ; i 

702. The conversion of a sugar estate into a pen, for the purpose of producing 
any profit to the owner of that sugar estate, would depend upon the demand 
which there would be for cattle, and that demand of course would be diminished 
with the diminution of the number of sugar estates ?-~- Certainly. | 

703. Would there be a profit to be acquired in the establishment of a pen under 
such circumstances ?>—If the system of changing sugar estates into pens prevailed 
to any extent, it would render those pens almost valueless, for there would not be 
a demand for the stock they raised. 

704. Taking the instance of the Island of Jamaica, do you conceive that the 
number of pens and pastures established there for breeding cattle is quite ade- 
quate to any call for cattle from the different estates, or could the cultivation of 
pens be carried to a greater extent :—I believe that at the present low prices of 
cattle, grazing properties do not more than pay their expenses generally speaking. 

705. Have the goodness to state what becomes of land accustomed to the cul- 
tivation of sugar if abandoned ?>—It grows up into brushwood. : ‘ 

706. What would be the expense of bringing such land from the cultivation of 
sugar, into the cultivation of grass ?—I am not prepared to state the exact expense 
necessary, it would vary under different circumstances most materially. ) 

707. Would it not be considerable ?—It would be very considerable, for the 
whole of the land must be fenced. 

708. Has that been done in any instances?—I have known instances of its 
being done, but the result has been very unfavourable. 

70g. Are there already pens enough in the Island of Jamaica to supply all the 
cattle which the cultivators of sugar can possibly require, in your opinion ?— 
I believe there are, but that is a matter of opinion. 

710. Exclusively therefore of their being no call for the increased supply of 
cattle, and therefore no inducement to extend the cultivation of pens, there would 
be a considerable expense in converting a sugar estate into a pen, not only in 
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clearing it, but the fencing it to render it a pen?’—Not only that, but the expense 
of stocking it afterwards, which most planters are unable to incur. 

711. In the Island of Jamaica the only fence which could be successfully 
resorted to there, would be stone wallsr—That is the usual fence. 

712. There would be that expense, besides that of putting on the pen the neces- 
sary breeding cattle to raise stock ?—Yes. 

713. Besides having property under your charge as an agent, you are connected 
with a large mercantile house in Jamaica, the house of Simpson, Taylor & 
Company, are you not ?—TI am. 

714. Have you had opportunities of forming an opinion as to the effect which 
has resulted to the Colony, from the removal of restrictions previously existing on 
the intercourse between the Colonies and the United States ?’—The direct inter- 
course between the Colonies and the United States has been very much interrupted 
during the period of my residence in Jamaica; it has existed for a time, and then 
been suspended from various circumstances, and therefore I do not conceive the 
trade has ever been on such a permanent basis as to afford the means of judging 
how far it might be advantageous or otherwise; but as far as my experience goes 
I do not conceive the prices of American supplies have been much reduced by 
the direct intercourse ; I speak of the different periods when the trade was open. 

715. The question referred to the opening of the trade in 1830?—If I wereto 
speak to that only, I should say that the prices were positively enhanced in the 
first instance. 

716. You were in Jamaica from the time of the opening of the ports till June 
last p—Yes. 

717. And you have been since in communication with the other planters residing 
in the Island probably ?—I have not been in such communication with them as to 
enable me to speak of recent prices with accuracy. 

718. Have you an opportunity of knowing whether the Americans take from the 
Island, in exchange for the lumber and other articles they may bring, our articles 
of Colonial produce ’—To a very limited extent. 

719. They require cash for the articles they bring there ?—Generally speaking, 
they do. 

720. Does your recollection of the state of the former trade carried on between 
the United States and the Colonies enable you to inform the Committee whether 
during that period the Americans were notin the habit of taking from the Colonies 
articles of Colonial produce, and whether in consequence of the intercourse between 
the Colonies and the United States having been prevented, the Americans have 
not found other sources from whence they could obtain a supply of those articles 
of Colonial produce, so that that species of trade has in a great degree ceased 
with the Colonies ?—I believe that that is the effect in the article of rum. 

721. Your observation does not extend to molasses or to coffee P—At no period 
of my residence in Jamaica did the Americans take produce to any material 
extent. 

722. Do you know any thing of the trade between the North American Colonies 
and Jamaica?--I am not particularly conversant with it. 

723.—To what extent does that intercourse reach, as regards their taking any 
articles of Colonial produce ?—They do take Colonial produce to a certain extent ; 
but I cannot speak with correctness of the quantity, as compared to what the 
Americans took on the other hand. 

724. Does it occur to you to suggest what would be the most permanent and 

immediate remedies for the distress under which the Colonists are now labouring ? 
—In my opinion, one remedy would be the suppression of the foreign Slave Trade, 
if that could be effected; and in the next place, an assurance by the British 
Government that the property of the slave holders is held, or would be held, as 
sacred as that of any other British proprietor. 
_ 725. In your last answer you mentioned the suppression of the foreign Slave 
Trade, and the assurance by the British Government that the property of the slave 
holder should be held as sacred as other property, as remedies for the distress, how 
would you propose effectually and practically to suppress the foreign Slave Trade ? 
—I cannot pretend to give any opinion upon that subject. 

726. You do not think that any existing convention or measure would be suffi- 
cient >—I am quite unacquainted with that part of the subject which is for the 
consideration of the Government. I only say, if that can be done it would operate 


as a great relief to the planter. 
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727. With regard to the assurance that the slave holders’ property should be 
held as sacred as that of other proprietors, in that you allude to the alarm which 
exists in the Colonies from what has happened in this country as regards the 
slaves?—I allude to that feeling of distrust, and I conceive such an assurance of 
protection and full compensation would re-establish confidence and materially dimi- 
nish the present distress. 

728. How do you suppose it possible such an assurance could be given so as 
to create confidence r—I conceive such an assurance from the Government through 
the Governors or Legislators of the Colonies would not fail to produce that effect, 

729. From any existing Government ?—From any existing Government. 

730. Woulda resolution of the House of Commons, to the effect that no inter- 
ference should take place with the property of slaves, without due and adequate 
compensation for their value, have that effect '-—No dauhs such a resolution would 
have that effect, and probably be the best means for that purpose. 

- 731. Have you observed that since the agitation of this question in England, 
and the part which has been taken with reference to the measures which have 
from time to time been proposed, there has been any alteration in the disposition 
or habits of the slave population, or in their application to labour?—I do not 
think there has been generally any material difference. 

732. Do you consider these measures as not having produced any effect in 
inducing the slaves to bestow less labour than they were accustomed to bestow? 
—Not sensibly. 

733. Have you had that sort of correspondence with the Havannah which 
would enable you to speak as to the extent to which cultivation is carried on 
there ?—] cannot speak with confidence as to that 

734. Or as to the manner in which the Slave Trade is continued to be eked 
on there?—I can speak only from hearsay and information, which I should rather 
not do. 

735. Were you acquainted practically with the boiling of sugar in the West 
Indies, or merely the management of estates there -—I never acted as an overseer 
or manager of an estate in the practical part of it; I have merely superintended 
the estate, and only have that knowledge which it was necessary for me to possess 
in that character. 

736. Have you ever considered what the effect on the West India interest 
would be, the planters being allowed to refine their sugar in the West Indies, and 
import it refined into this country 7 ’—They now do refine sugar in Jamaica, but it 
is attended, I believe, with much greater expense than refining in this country. - 

737. That refining takes place in the city of Kingston, and there only, does it 
not ?— Just so. 

738. Do you happen to know how many refineries there are in that place ?— 
Either two or three, | am not certain which. 

739. Taking into consideration the situation of. estates, the distance of naa 
estates from any town, and all the other circumstances connected with them, would 
it be possible to extend the refinery of sugar with any advantage to the sugar 
planters, beyond that which is requisite for the internal consumption of the 
Island?—Perhaps the best answer I can give to that question is, that in order to 
protect the refiner in Jamaica, even in his refining for home consumption, it has 
been found necessary to impose an Island duty on the importation of refined sugar 
from England. 

740. What is the great obstacle to refining in Jamaica, supposing there was no 
prohibitory duty ?—I am not a sugar refiner and therefore I cannot answer that 
question, but I apprehend it is from the expense of labour and fuel in the Island. 

741. Upon estates the effective quantity of labour is not greater than is abso- 
lutely necessary for the cultivation of the estate, with a view to the production of 
sugar, and therefore further capital is required to procure that labour necessary for 
the process of refining, is it not?—As I know nothing on the subject of refining, 
I should wish to decline answering that question. 

742. It appears to you it would be impossible to refine upon the estates ?—Yess 
the necessary buildings required upon the plantation would alone be an insupera- 
ble obstacle in the prssent circumstances of the planter. 

743. You conceive it would be impracticable to carry on the refining sugar 
in Jamaica to any extent beyond that of the supply of the Island :—Yes, with any 
advantage to the planter. 
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Hugh Hyndman, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


744. YOU are a merchant in London?—I am. 

745. Have you been resident any length of time in the West India Colonies ?— 
Yes, I resided in Barbadoes and Demerara together for about 19 years. 

740. When did you return to England ?—lIn the latter part of 1829. 

747. Have you visited any of the French Islands r—Yes, I have been in Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, 

748. Have you visited any of our other Islands ?’—Yes, St. Vincent Dominica 
and Antigua. 

749. Have you had any estates under your charge ?—Yes, I have. 

750. You are therefore conversant with the management of estates ?-—-Yes, ge- 
nerally conversant. 

751. Assuming that you consider the West India Colonies to be under the 
greatest distress, what period do you assign as that when the distress may be con- 
sidered as at its highest pitch ?—I think it has been greater within the last year 
than at any former period, though they have been depressed for perhaps five or 
Six years past. 

752. Has the depression of West India property in value been such as to 
render it impossible to obtain advances?—Yes ; the distress of the West Indies 
appears to arise in the first place from the extreme low price of produce, and in 
the second place, from distrust in the security of West India property; and from 
the latter cause it has become impossible for the West India planter to obtain any 
assistance in the way of advance. And it has also become impossible, or nearly 
so, to dispose of his property by way of sale. 

753. Have you considered what must be the effect to the West India planters 
if relief be not afforded?—-1 apprehend that if no improvement takes place in 
respect to the value of produce, sugar in particular, and the articles connected 
with it, the effect will be to throw a considerable number of estates out of 
cultivation. 

754. In considering the state of distress to which the planter is reduced, do 
you make any difference as to its extent between persons who carry on the culti- 
vation upon a small scale, and those who carry it on on an extended scale; is there 
a difference in the distress felt by the proprietor of a small and a large planta- 
tion ?>—Yes ; I think the small proprietor must feel it most, because, as far as I am 
enabled to speak from experience, I should say that a sugar estate upon a large 
scale is more profitably cultivated, that the expenses of a small estate are greater 
in proportion than those of a large one. 

755. Could a sugar plantation which you have said must be thrown up if relief 
is not given to the planter, be converted to any beneficial purpose ?—Not that I 
know of. 

750. The effect then of throwing up a sugar plantation, would be the total loss 
of the capital embarked by the proprietor ?—It would be a total loss of the capital 
invested in buildings and machinery, and apparatus of different sorts, and I think 
in most cases it would be a total loss as regards the land ; perhaps in some few 
cases something might be got for the land; but generally speaking I think it 
would be a total loss as regards that also. 

757- Have you formed any opinion as to the effect which the ameliorating 
laws passed in the Colonies have had in contributing to this distress, or enhancing 
the cost of production ?>—I could not undertake to give any particular calculation 
of the amount of expense incurred in that way; but | think those laws must have 
tended in some degree to increase the cost of sugar, particularly in the Crown 
Colonies. 

758. Will you address your observations to the effect which those regulations, 
abridging the portion of labour which heretofore the owner has received from his 
slaves, must have upon the cost of cultivation? —Undoubtedly it must produce a 
considerable effect, but I am not prepared to submit any calculation of the exact 
amount of that effect at present. 

759- Do you know the etlect of the Order in Council of Demerara ?—-The 
Order in Council of 1830, which was promulgated in Demerara, has had, as 
I understand, a considerable effect in diminishing the labour of the people, and 
consequently in enhancing the cost of production. 

760. Have the goodness to state in what way ?— The hours of labour have been 
curtailed by that order; the hours for a day’s work have been lessened, but the 
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order of 1830 did not go to any great length upon that point. An order has since 
been issued, which arrived in Demerara in December last, which restricts the 
hours of labour so much, and contained so many new regulations respecting the 
government of slaves, that I should think if it is carried into operation, the labour 
will be diminished at least one-third. 

761. Have you, from your experience, been enabled to draw any contrast be- 
tween the cost of production in our own Colonies and that of the Colonies in which 
the foreign Slave Trade has been carried on ?—As regards the cost of production 
in our own Colonies, I have formed an opinion as well from my own experience 
as from the statements I have seen and read; but with regard to the production in 
foreign Colonies, I can form no other opinion than that which I gather from pub- 
lished accounts, never having been in any of those Colonies myself. 

762. Will you refer to page 40, No. 27, in which you will find a statement 
given by yourself, which contains an account of the cost incident to the manage- 
ment and cultivation of estates in the Colony of Demerara; does that statement 
contain a correct account of the manner in which property is settled and valued, 
and in which the labouring population upon it are maintained?—Yes, I think it 
was correct at the time it was made; some alterations have since taken place. 

763. Will you inform the Committee, if you can form an estimate, of the in- 
creased cost of cultivation and production in our own Colonies, the Colony of 
Demerara for instance, as compared with that of those foreign Colonies in which 
the Slave Trade is carried on, and in which the proprietor is supplied by new 
importations?—No, nor could I present to the Committee any calculation which 
would satisfy myself exactly upon that point. ) 

764. Have you made, or are you enabled to make, from your experience, 
any observations as to the effectiveness of the gangs of negroes in our own 
Colonies, as contrasted with the effectiveness of the gangs in the foreign Colonies, 
where the Slave Trade is still carried on?—As to the effectiveness of the gangs in 
our own Colonies, that of Demerara and of other places I am acquainted with, 
I can give an opinion from my own experience ; but as to the efficiency of negroes 
in foreign Colonies, I am obliged to take that from public and printed accounts ; 
if I had not access to any such accounts, I should come to the conclusion that the 
efficiency of the slaves in the foreign Colonies was greater than in our own, because 
I know that in the importation of Africans there is always a very great excess of 
males, and those foreign Colonies having been recently supplied with slaves, and 
continuing still to import African slaves, I can almost say with certainty that the pro- 
portion of labourers out of their total number must be considerably greater than ours. 
In the population of Demerara our calculation is, I believe, that the effective will 
amount to about one-third of the whole; that varies, of course, on different properties 
under different circumstances; but that is not far from the exact proportion. In the 
importation of Africans, I believe that the proportion of males generally introduced 
into the Colonies will amount at least to two-thirds of the whole; and I believe also, 
that of those males the greater number will be of an age fit for immediate work, 
I should think more than three-fourths of them, or fully three-fourths. 

765. What would be the ordinary age at which they would import them?— 
From eleven or twelve up to forty. ve 

766. In Demerara, should you say that the population is as effective now for 
the purposes of labour as it was during the time that the Slave Trade was carried 
onr—I think not. 

767. Is there now a much larger proportion of aged and young persons than 
formerly?— Yes; perhaps it might be proper, in reply to that question, to exhibit 
to the Committee an actual history of the slave population since the Registry Bill 
was first introduced. The Registry Act was brought into operation in Demerara 
on the 31st of May 1817, at which period there were 26,725 African males; and 
of native males, 17,056; of African females, 15,499; and of native females, 
17,893; which will show an excess of males of 10,379. It will also appear that 
the whole of this excess is in the Africans, without any reference to the native 
born. At the end of May 1829, I find 16,362 African males, 20,730 native 
males, 10,329 African women, and 21,947 native females, leaving an excess of 
males still of 4,816. 

768. What is the result of the whole population between those different periods ? 
—77,173 in 1817, and in 1829, 69,368. 

769. What is the inference you draw from those calculations, as to the proba- 
ble total increase or decrease of the slave population in Demerara ?—This Return 
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I hold in my hand shows me that the decrease of slaves, which must always take 
place in a country where the importation of Africans is going on, or where it has 
but lately ceased, has been continually diminishing ; for in the triennial Returns 
of 1817, 1820, 1823, 1826 and 1829, | find a diminution of decrease going on in 
the same regular way, and I infer that we should soon come to the time when the 
decrease will cease altogether, and that that period will be immediately succeeded 
by an increase. 

770, You will then have in all probability a Creole population in a more natural 
state than when the unequal numbers occasioned by the Slave Trade were pro- 
duced ?—Of course. In 1829 the Creole population was 42,000, and in 1817 it 
was only 34,000. 


771. The difference of course is the increase from those who were then there > 


—Yes. 

772. Must not the inefliciency of the labourers on estates be very great during 
the period that this increase is taking place, and when there is consequently a 
very increased number of very young persons r—Of course it must. . 

773. The expense of clothing and food of the aged and the young are pretty 
similar to those for efficient labourers there, is it not -—Yes, just the same as regards 
grown people; as far as children are concerned it would be somewhat less, Perhaps 
whilst this table isin my hand I may be allowed to observe that the gentleman who 
sent it me, wrote at the time, that he was very glad to perceive that on some of the 
estates in the Colony an increase in the population was beginning to take place, 
and that he hoped the time would very soon arrive when the increase would be 
steady and regular ; and by way of exemplifying his statement, he annexes a list of 
twenty-five estates upon which an increase has taken place, he says there are others, 
but that these are the principal, and he sent those to me by way of example. 

774. Are those estates enumerated in the list you have before your—Yes; 
there are twenty-five enumerated in the list, some of them show a very great in- 
crease, some 9 # per cent. increase in the three years, some of them three, four, five, 
six and seven, and some as low as 2# per cent.; those estates are cultivated 
in various articles, some of them are in cotton, some of them are coffee, and some 
of them are sugar. I cannot undertake to say which are the cotton and which are 
the coffee estates, but out of the twenty-five there are twelve, and I believe thirteen 
sugar estates, there is one I am in doubt about, but twelve I know to be sugar 
estates. é 

775. Isthe increase smaller on the sugar estates than on the others?—One 
sugar estate shows five per cent., one shows six per cent., one shows upwards of 
six per cent. ; the estate I am in doubt about is now a sugar estate, but whether it 
was at that time I do not know, that shows the largest increase of all, g $ per cent. 

776. Are you aware that there has been an increase in the slave population of 
Barbadoes for some years past ‘—Yes, I see by the registers as printed, there has 
been a great increase, and indeed I know that the population of Barbadoes has 
been increasing for a good many years. 

777. Did the Slave Trade cease earlier in Barbadoes than in the more recently 
acquired Colonies ?—It ceased by law at Barbadoes at the same time that it ceased 
elsewhere ; but in point of fact it ceased in Barbadoes before the abolition of the 
trade, for when I resided there in 1806 and 1807 several slave vessels came to 
that Colony, but the purchasers were so inconsiderable as not to be worth men- 
tioning. I do not believe that for several years before the abolition they purchased 
any except young people, and very few of those. 

778. It is to that circumstance, therefore, that you attribute the population of 
Barbadoes having arrived at its natural state earlier than in the other Colonies >— 
Undoubtedly, the population of Barbadoes shows a very great excess of females, 
which is, in my opinion, somewhat extraordinary ; but it seems to be a fact that 
there is a disposition to an excess of females in the population of those countries, 

779. Can you give any reason for this disproportion of the sexes P—It has been 
the subject of inquiry by me for a long time; I observed it many years ago when 
I resided in the Colonies ; but I am not able satisfactorily to account for it. The 
births of males and females are very nearly equal, as will be seen by the Return 
Iam about to give in; inthe registry I will deliver in, it appears that there is 
rather an excess of females, but too small to account for the circumstance I have 
mentioned. J may, however, observe, that the male population in the West 
Indies appears to be more subject to dysentery, pleurisy and other inflammatory 
complaints, which occasion considerable loss of life between the ages of twenty 
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and fifty years than the females. This may explain in some degree the greater 
mortality of males. In the course of my inquiries upon this subject while in 
Demerara, I was assured by a gentleman long resident amongst the Indians, that 
he had observed with them a greater mortality of men than women, and he 
informed me, that in fact most of the Indian men died under fifty years of age of 
pleuritic complaints. 

780. Have you observed the period at which deaths take place in the Colonies, 
does it not consist with your knowledge that the great proportion of deaths takes 
place in the very early stages of infancy in the Colony of Demerara ?—That is 
so; I have here the decrease on the three years ending the 31st of May 1829, 
classed under the different ages ; the deaths of males under ten years of age were 
546; of females under ten, 517; of males between ten and twenty, 213 ; females 
in the same period, 195; males between twenty and thirty, 222; females in the 
same period, 170; males between thirty and forty, 773; females in the same 
period, 436; males between forty and fifty, 1,128 ; females in the same period, 
502; males upwards of fifty, 630; females, 392. The births of males in that 
period were 2,251, and of females 2,243. 


[The Witness delivered in the Paper referred to by him, which was read, 
as follows :| 


SUMMARY of the Stave PopuLation of the United Colony of Demerara and Esseguibo, 
agreeably to the preceding Returns for the Year 1817, 1820, 1823 and 1826, including the 
Registry for the gist May 1829. 





1826 1829 








By the Registers of \ 1817 


































Under 2 years of age - 3,044. { Under { 2,233 Males 2,251 Males 2,318 Males 
3 years 2,279 Females} 2,243 Females| 2,361 Females 

2to 5- - - 6,770 3 to 5 3,209 2,558 2,922 

A MEE eS Ie ie Ole se Fe 7,729 55736 5,246 
10 to 20 - - -| 10,080 | - - 12,831 13,677 13,039 
20 to 30 - : - | 19,044] - . 8,824 8,792 9,458 
30 to. 40 = = © =| 19,998 | - - 17,872 15,524 10,818 
40 to 50 - - . 7,414} = - 14,074 14,623 14,836 
50 to 60 - - - 2,470 | - - 4,640 45505 6,228 
60 to 70 - - : 714) - - 1,409 1,193 1,620 
70 to 80 - - , 111-14 ° - 218 416 
80 to go - - ° (a - 56 

go to 100 - t : 11] - - 8 
Upwards of 100 years - | - my ie : 

Age unknown;  pre- 

sumed to be eon EN peed) " ‘ 

FISOB Te oo 74,977 














African Males - - 


Creole - ditto - - 


26,725 | - - 24,658 | 21,768 


17,056 | - . 19,457 


43,771 


18,569 








43,227 


African Females - 14,471 


Creole - ditto - - 19,678 


339753 





345149 





Excess of Males 


Between 1817 and 1820 were considerable importations of Slaves from other Colonies; some 
few also between 1820 and 1823 and afterwards. 


LIST 
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LIST of the Stave Porutation of the United Colony of Demerara and Essequibo, from the Year 1817 to 1829, 
at intervals of 3 Years. 















Under Above Excess 
Creoles, Totals, 30 Years of | 30 Years of of 
Age. Age. Africans. 






Births, | Deaths, 





When Registered. Africans. 










34,939 77,163 46,350 30,813 | 7,285 
38,247 772376 39,940 37,436 882 
40,205 74,977 36,605 38,372 | - - 
40,892 71,382 350257 36,125 | - . 
69,368 35344 34,024 | - : 


For the 31 May 1817 42,224 
Ditto - 31 May 1820 39,129 
Ditto - 31 May 1823 34,772 
Ditto - 31 May 1826 30,490 
Ditto - 31 May 1829 | 26,691 












Numeer of Deatus reported for the First Triennial Registry of the 
31st May 1820, of both sexes, without noticing the deaths of children 





born subsequently to 1817, and who died prior to a0 - - - 7,140 
Birrtus reported, of both sexes - - - - - - 4,868 
Decrease on the three years - - = - - = = 2,272 





Numer of Deatus reported for the Second Triennial Registration of the 
3ist May 1823: 





Males under 10 years of age_— - - - 4% - 832 
Females - - ditto - “ - . ra ~ - goo 
Males above 10 years of age - “ =. - 3,496 
Females - - ditto - - “ * . < - 1,960 
Births > Sac Males” - - - - - - ~ 2,233 
Femndlesiijek yt om ast Se sy $e B79 

Decrease onthe three years - - - - = = = 


Numser of Deartus reported for the Third Triennial Registration of the 
gist May 1826: 





Males under 10 years of age = -— = = hh - 928 
Females - - ditto - Z = 4 - - - 993 
Males above 10 years of age - - = = 3,602 
Females - - ditto - - - - - ~ - 2,111 
Births cae Males” - mh eae he - - = 2,251 
Females - - - - - - - 2,243 

Withdrawn manumitted ae Die - 

Decrease on the three years - = - ~ - 


Numeer of Dearus reported for the Fourth Triennial Registration for the 
gist May 1829: 











Males under 10 years of age m1 Side See io aE 

Females - - ditto - - - ~ - - 517 
Males between 10 and 20 - - ~ - - - 213 
Females - - ditto - - - - as : - 195 
Males between zo and 30 - - ~ - - - 222 
Females - - ditto - - - wf Nh = - 170 
Males between 30 and 4o - - - - - - 773 
Females - - ditto - - - - - - ~~ } 436 
Males between 40 and 50 - - - - . ~ 1,128 
Females - - ditto - - - - - “ 4! 502 
Males upwards of 50 years fulton cc ake" a go Re CORE 
Females - - ditto - - - - ~ : - 392 
Births reported, Males = =~ =  - = = = 2,318 
_ Females - - - - : - - 2,361 
Withdrawn manumitted - - - - = = 

Decrease on the three years - - - - - “ c ¢ 

——————E 
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Independently of the ordinary Population returned for 31st May 1829, 126 males and 
185 females have been conditionally rendered in as belonging to the class of Domestic 
Slaves contemplated in the Abolition Act of His present Majesty; and of the Slave 
Population, 992 males and 949 females are of the mixed race, or of colour. 





At the present Census, more than 7-20ths of the Slave Population are under 20 years 
of age, and a large proportion of the females are already arrived to the age of bearing 
children. The average of age of all the Slaves is about 32% years. 


The following instances of Plantations are particularly selected as exhibiting an increase 
during the past three years fully equal to the periodical increase of the Population of Great 
Britain, which has been estimated at one and a half per cent. per annum. 








TOTAL Increase 
sitarbactathp martian Population. pirat lb per Annum. Average Age. 

Taymouth Manor and Farm - 399 33 15 4% nearly} 30 years 
Woodlands L’Amitie, &c.  - 276 19 9 4 334 
Dochfour and Lowlands —- 578 58 31 F 35 
Hope (St. Mary’s Parish) - 299 28 12 5énealy}| 31 
John Cove, &c. -. -  - 294 28 12 52 374 
Golden Grove - - - 273 23 14 3 25 32 
Enmore - ~ - - 301 34 9 gnearly| 284 
Hope (St. Paul’s Parish) ~ 326 35 17 6 29 
Foulis ~ twetosdemenca ® 156 20 7 9 27 
Paradise - - ~ - 288 29 14 64 29 
Bachelors’s Adventure - - 690 62 36 4 31 
Chateau Margeaux - ~ 241 23 9 6 30 
Felicity ary dee pie fe 151 14 8 4s 31 3 
Brothers §- | =) 4 = 201 18 4 7h 30 
Goed Verwagting - - 343 33 13 oF 31 
Belan and Blygezight - = - 216 15 6 4 34 
Haagsch Bosch - “ - 240 23 16 3 31 
Viiesland’ =") + ve" = 29h 24 15 3% 342 
Jalousie - ~ ~ - 309 25 10 5s 35 
Ann’s Grove and Two Friends 379 38 14 93 33 4 
HuistiDieren he y*aiae 279 22 14 3 33 + 
Zorg - - - ~ 269 20 9 44 35 
Hamburg -— - eT, yt 260 19 7 f 42 
Aberdeen - - - - 180 22 12 6 30 
Anna Regina ~~ - - 783 54 35 a} 28 4 





There are several other Plantations that have increased their Population since the pre- 
ceding Registration, but in a less degree. 


(signed) James Robertson, 
Office for the Registration of Slaves, Registrar. 


George Town, Demerara, 12th Sept. 1829. 


781. In Barbadoes, where the population is so numerous, does the planter 
derive much advantage in carrying on his plantation from that circumstance p— 
I believe the population of Barbadoes has now extended to such a degree that the 
difficulty of supporting so large a number of people deprives the planter of some 
of the advantages he might have possessed before the population was so dense. 
The Island of Barbadoes. is a very small country, and the population was 81,000 
slaves at the last registration, and I dare say there is upwards of 20,000 of a dif- 
ferent population in the country, all of whom derive their support in a great mea- 
sure from the soil; it is easy to see, therefore, that the extent of the cultivation for 
the maintenance of so many people must abstract a great deal of labour which 
would be otherwise applied to exportable produce. : 

782. Do the proprietors clothe and otherwise attend to their people in Barba- 
does, although they have not the same full employment for them as formerly ?>— 
Yes, they do. 

783. That is by law necessary !—It is; but by practice there is no place in the 
World I have ever been in where the labouring people are better taken care of than 
Barbadoes. 

784. Do 
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784. Do you allude to this country or the Colonies in that respect?—I alluded 
to the Colonies; but as to feeding and clothing the people, I may say any 
country. 

785. When you speak of one-third as the number effective, do you consider 
that the efficiency of gangs has reached its maximum?—I have great doubt upon 
that point; I should rather suppose, confining my answer to the Colony of 
Demerara, it has. 

786. If that is so, must it not follow that this comparative disadvantage to the 
English Colonist as compared with foreign Colonists must every year diminish ?>— 
No, it may diminish but I think not every year, because if the population con- 
_ tinues in a natural state, we shall always have a larger number of old people and 
children than they have in the foreign Colonies at present. 

_ 787. Do you apply the term efficient to age or sex?- To capability of perform- 
ing service. 

788. Did you include men and women in the effectives ’—Yes. 

789. How long would you estimate before the population would come into a 
natural state after the Slave Trade had ceased?—That is rather a difficult ques- 
tion, but I should say it would require a period of from 30 to 40 years. 


790. Therefore to bring our Colonies, which have ceased the Slave Trade, upon 
a fair competition of labour with the foreign Colonies, it would require some 
such period as 30 years, provided they were from the present time to cease to 
carry any more slaves ?—No, I do not think it would require so long a period, 
because if the Slave Trade was effectually suppressed in the foreign Colonies, their 
population would decrease, and would become gradually less effective, while ours 
would remain as it is, or perhaps rather improve. 

791. What do you consider the effective period of life in our Colonies ?—That 
depends a good deal on the constitution of the individual, but giving a general 
answer, I should say from 18 to 50. 

792. Do you know what is considered the effective age in the foreign Colonies ? 
—I do not. 

793. Have the goodness to state the principles upon which you assign the 
period you have just now mentioned, as that when the population might com- 
pletely put itself into a natural state as to effective labour?—I have not had time 
to consider the subject so as to give principles in an accurate manner, but looking 
at the subject in a general way, I should say at least one generation must pass 
before any material change could take place. 

794. Have you seen any statement submitted to the Board of Trade of the 
comparative cost of education and maintaining a slave in our Colonies, and in 
foreign Colonies?—I have; I do not believe it is the cost of educating and main- 
taining in the foreign Colonies, it is the cost of import set against the price of a 
slave brought up in our Colonies; I think it is as accurate as such a calculation 
can be, it is only an approximation. 

795. One of the charges mentioned in this 19th article in the Digest, is 
additional salaries in consequence of the superior class in society which the white 
superintendants are composed of ?—Yes; the salaries in all our Colonies have been 
advancing for a good many years. 

796. Is there any reason for that?—TI believe it is from a desire to obtain the 
best description of persons for those employments. 


797. Is itnot the interest of the planters in the foreign Colonies to have the 
best description of white superintendants on their estates, to obtain the greatest 
portion of labour from them ?—They ought to have the same interest in employing 
the better sort of people, but as far as my information goes they do not. 


798. The Colonist in our own plantations has to sustain this disadvantage, that 
he has to maintain and support a given number of slave population upon that 
plantation, whereas he is not able to obtain from that population the same number 
of effective workmen as the foreign Colonist could obtain from a smaller number ? 
—Such is my impression. 

799. You are not familiar with the foreign Colonies ?>—No, as I before stated 
I take my information as to the foreign Colonies from published accounts. 


800. Are you acquainted with the American trade carried on between the 
United States and our Colonies ?—Yes, I have a general knowledge of it, and of 


course to some extent an interest in it as a purchaser of American commodities. 
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801. To what extent, and under what circumstances was it carrying on at the 
time the intercourse was permitted at the period preceding the prohibition ’—When 
I first became acquainted with the American trade in 1809 and 1810 it was 
extremely active in the West Indies ; the Americans brought to our Colonies a 
great abundance of supplies of all kinds, and they carried away freely such 
produce as we had to give them, at prices more than double the present price 
of that produce, while their goods were, as far as my memory serves me, about the 
same price as at present, that trade was suddenly interrupted by a Non-Intercourse 
Act passed by the Americans themselves in the year 1811. I think that was 
shortly followed by the war which totally interrupted our intercourse with the 
United States, and it was not renewed again for several years ; in the mean time the 
Americans being deprived of a supply which they were in the custom of deriving 
from our Colonies, gave all possible encouragement to distilleries at home, and the 
distilling trade from grain became a very extensive one in the United States. 
Before they had gone to the cultivation of sugar to any extent, they were admitted 
again to our Colonies under certain restrictions as to duties, but we found when 
they came to us there was the greatest difficulty in getting them te take away 
those articles that they had in former times received most willingly ; in short we 
found that the market for rum in the United States was completely at an end ; since 
that time there have been two or three changes in the laws, regulating our inter- 
course with those States, and at the present time they are admitted under an Act 
passed in the latter part of last year; the same difficulty in disposing of rum to 
which I have alluded is still found to exist. It does not appear that they are now 
willing to receive either that or any other produce in payment, and the consequence 
is, that very small benefit, if any at all, has been derived to the Colonists from the 
re-admission of the vessels of the United States. 

802. If youare understood, the renewal of intercourse between the Colonies and 
the United States, has not been accompanied with the renewal of the same species 
of barter, which took place at the period prior to that intercourse having been in- 
terrupted ?—-Just so. 

803. They will take nothing but money or bills ?—No. 

804. Is the intercourse chiefly carried on in American ships?-—Yes, during my 
residence in the Colonies, entirely. 

805. Is it now?—I cannot undertake to say what has taken place under the 
late Act, but I apprehend they are chietly American ships still. 


806. Has not the recent law materially tended to diminish the trade in lumber 
from our own North American Colonies ?’—So I am informed. 


807. During the period when our West India Colonies were supplied with 
lumber from the North American Colonies, was it not the case that the trade was 
entirely carried on in British ships?—It was. 


S08. Were not the returns for that lumber chiefly made in the produce of the 
West India Colonies >—Chiefly. 


80g. Will you state to the Committee what are the modes of relief you would 
suggest?—I agree with the Witness who was last examined, that as one main 
cause of our distress has been the over production of sugar, a main relief would 
be to endeavour by all possible means to suppress entirely the foreign Slave 
Trade, to which I conceive that over-production is principally owing: there are 
several other modes of relief suggested in the papers which have been submitted 
to the Board of Trade, some of which I think would materially tend to benefit 
the West India planters; the first is a reduction of the duty on sugar, to grant'to 
the British planter such regulating duties and other assistance as will fairly com- 
pensate him for the restrictions which our Colonial policy imposes to benefit 
various interests situated in different parts of the empire; to reduce the duty on 
rum, and to equalize it to the rate of the duty on corn spirits in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and to endeavour to obtain the admission of British refined sugar 
into the countries of Europe, on the same terms as sugars of a similar quality, the 
produce of Brazil and Cuba. These seem to be the principal points of relief 
which have been suggested ; I omitted to mention the admission of molasses into 
free use in this country, for whatever purpose it might be fit to be applied. 


810. Would the rectification of rum in bond be an advantageous measure ?— 
I am not prepared to speak positively to that, I conceive it would, 


811. Do 
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811. Do you consider our sugar effectually prohibited from admission to foreign 
refinement r—lIt is greatly restricted as to foreign refinement, it is prohibited in 
most places. 

812. It does not come into a fair competition with other sugars >—Certainly not. 


813. Can you furnish returns of the population of any other Colonies so as to 
lead you to draw the same inference from all of them, which you have drawn in 
respect of Demerara ?—I have seen the printed statement of the latest registra- 
tions, those of 182g having reference to, I believe, all other Colonies, and I 
should think they all lead to the same conclusions. 


814. Referring to the Island of Barbadoes, where the Slave Trade ceased to be 
carried on, before it was in fact abolished by law, you find the population further 
advanced in its progress towards a natural state than in the other Colonies ?—I 
believe it is farther advanced in its progress towards a natural state, than in the 
other Colonies, and for the reasons suggested in the question. 


815. Assuming it to be proved that the sugar Colonies are labouring under 
great distress, and require from the mother-country relief; and presuming also 
that His Majesty’s Government are inclined to give what relief may be in their 
power; would you consider the following plan as calculated to produce that 
benefit. The present duty of 245. per cwt. upon British plantation sugar, to con- 
tinue a bounty upon exportation of refined sugar, refined from British plantation 
sugar, equal to the ascertained difference betwixt the cost of cultivation in British 
and Foreign Colonies. Foreign sugar, clayed and muscovado, imported in British 
ships, to be admitted into refineries upon bond, according to the principle of the 
law, recently expired, taking as a basis, for the quantities of refined sugar and 
bastards and molasses, the result of the experiments now in progress ?—I should 
think that plan would be beneficial to the British Colonist. 


816. Is it your opinion that such an arrangement would be satisfactory to the 
parties interested in the sugar Colonies ?—Although I will not undertake to say 
that it would give effectual relief, I feel quite certain that it would afford them 
very great satisfaction; that it would raise their spirits, and encourage them to 
contend with their difficulties; the value of the plan of course would depend 
upon the manner in which the proposed bounties were to be regulated. 


817. Is there any suggestion which you could make that seems to yourself to 
be calculated to render this plan more effectual or more satisfactory >—I would 
rather not answer that question at present; the subject is one which requires 
more consideration than I am able to give to it; but I am prepared to say I do 
not see a better plan, or one more likely to be within the power of the Govern- 
ment to accomplish, than the granting of a bounty upon British plantation sugar. 


818. Should you be prepared to say what would be the amount of bounty re- 
quisite ?—There is nothing referred to which would enable me to state the amount 


of bounty requisite. 


819. In stating that that plan would be satisfactory, or that it would afford re- 
lief, you proceed on the supposition that the amount which would be given in the 
shape of bounty, would be made equivalent to the increased cost of production to 
which the British Colonist is subject?—I conceive that it must be to such an 
amount as to enable him to sustain a competition with the foreign grower. I 
consider that the actual suppression of the foreign Slave Trade is a matter which 
we have a right to press upon His Majesty’s Government and the Parliament in 
the strongest terms, and that until that can be accomplished, we shall be entitled 
to the protection which such a bounty as that spoken of will give us. 


820. Are you not aware that a convention has already been entered into which 
promises, at no distant period, to produce that result which you think so neces- 
sary ?>—I am, and very glad I have been to see it. 

821. Are you of opinion that, admitting that the foreign Slave Trade were 
effiectually abolished, many years must elapse before any very advantageous result 
can happen to the British planter ?—Yes, some years must elapse no doubt, and 
afterwards while the laws affecting the trade of the West India Colonies remain as 
they are, a protection to some extent would still be required ; all 1 mean to say 1s, 
that at this present moment a greater protection is required on account of the 


existence of this trade. 
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822. At the increased cost to which we are subjected in our own Colonies, as 
compared with the foreign Colonies in which the Slave Trade is carried on, the 
effect would continue for a considerable time, even supposing this convention had 
the effect desired, of putting an end to the Slave Trade ?——-Yes ; and even when all 
the effects which could be produced by the equalization of labour between the 
British and Foreign Colonies should have taken place, a protection would still 
be required while our West India trade is subject to the present restricting laws ; 
we are under restrictions in our trade with the foreign nations of Europe, with 
Great Britain itself, and with the United States. Our trade for the general 
benefit of the empire is subjected to various restrictions, and before we can com- 
pete with the foreigner, even after the labour shall be equalized in all, we must 
have a protection to enable us to bear them. 


823. The continuance of the foreign Slave Trade has had the effect of pro- 
ducing a surplus quantity of sugar with which we have had to contend, as that surplus 
which has been created will continue for a time to come, in consequence of the 
peculiar advantage which the foreign Slave Trade Colonist has :—Yes, it will 
continue to exist for some years after the total suppression of the Slave Trade, and 
they can keep up their Colonies only by means of improvements which will lead 
to expenses similar to those we are subjected to. 





$24. Looking to the effect of British Colonial policy, and the effect of the 
foreign Slave Trade, do you conceive the mere grant of a bounty would afford an 
adequate relief to the Colonist, either with reference to the distresses they have 
already suffered, or the disadvantage under which they must still continue to 
labour in consequence of the increased means of cultivation the foreign Colonist 
has ?—TI cannot give a positive answer to that question ; of course, as I have said 
before, the value of the bounty will depend upon the amount of it, the bounty 
might be carried to such an extent as would enable us successfully to compete with 
the foreign sugar grower. 


825. Looking at another effect which the reduction of duty must have in rela- 
tion to the planter himself, do not you conceive that would be sensibly felt by the 
planter as a very considerable relief?—A reduction of duty would [ think bea 
measure calculated to give some relief, but not such immediate relief in my mind 
as the bounty ; experience has shown us that a small reduction of duty is but of 
trifling value to us, we have gained nothing by the reduction of duty from 275s. to 
245s. it has all gone somewhere else, I should place litile reliance on a small re- 
duction of duty as a measure of relief. | 





826. You said that one of the effects of Government entering into an arrange- 
ment for giving an increased drawback, would be, that it would produce a better 
feeling in the minds of the Colonies tham has prevailed for some time past ?— 
I think it would have that effect, but to restore them to a state of prosperity, and to 
give them the encouragement for making the improvements of which they are 
susceptible, it would be necessary for the Government or the Parliament to make 
a declaration that the rights of property in those Colonies should be respected, and 
that the measures of emancipation which have been proposed, should not be 
attempted to be carried into execution without a compensation to the proprietors 
of slaves and property in the Colonies. 


827. Have there been strong feelings of disappointment expressed here and in 
the Colonies, in consequence of the burthens imposed by commercial regulations 
and the unequal competition of labour not being fairly met, and considered by 
the Government here with a view to affording efficient reliefr—Yes; I think there 
has been, generally speaking, a feeling of disappointment in the Colonies, that 
their distresses have not met with that consideration which I think they deserve. 


828. Have you any suggestions to make, as to the removal of any commercial 
restrictions, keeping in view that our Colonial connections are still to be main- 
tained, and applying yourself to the articles of supply required in the Colonies ? 
—Jj think there can be no doubt that the removal of the commercial restrictions, 
of which the West Indians complain, would be attended with very considerable 
benefit as regards the price of supplies; for instance, if the trade between the 
West India Colonies and the United States was thrown open, a great many articles 
could be obtained at a much lower price than that at which we are now able to 
get them. 3 


829. Have 
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829. Have the goodness to enumerate those articles ?—Provisions, beef, po rk 
butter, cheese, lard, fish, and perhaps some other articles of that kind, as well 
as some descriptions of lumber, such as staves, pitch, pine boards, planks and 
shingles, all of which can be produced cheaper in the United States than in the 
British North American Colonies; the articles I have enumerated are all admis- 
sible, with the exception of fish; but they are subject to a very considerable 
amount of duties. 


830. Can the clothing be got cheaper from the United States’—Yes; I think 
coarse clothing for the negroes may be procured from the United States with more 
advantage; with respect to the European trade, there may be some articles that 
we could import cheaper than from England, such as provisions, and perhaps the 
coarse cloth and linens of Germany ; but for the principal part of our European 
supplies, I suppose we can come as advantageously to the English market as any 
other ; but a very material restriction upon the West India trade, is, the refusal to 
admit into Great britain our rum upon an equality of terms with British spirits, 
and our molasses into use for any purpose to which it can be applied. 


831. You therefore think, that one great hardship which belongs to the com- 
mercial regulations in the supply of the West India Colonies, is, that by the 
Colonial policy of the country, you are obliged to obtain your supplies from 
quarters that may not be the cheapest, and that the produce which you send to 
this country, is not admitted here with that favour which makes a compensation 
to the grower for the extra expense imposed upon him?—Yes, I think so. 


$32. Is fish, which you say is prohibited from being imported except from 
England, a very material article?-—Fish is a very material article of supply 
throughout all the West Indies; it is the principle allowance given to the negro, 
I believe, upon all the estates, and it is an article of great consumption among the 
other inhabitants. 


833. Do you know what is the value of the fish estimated to be delivered to each 
negro in the year ?—I should think it exceeds a pound sterling, but I have not 
gone into the calculation. 


834. You state that you are restricted to obtaining your supply of fish from 
Newfoundland ; is not a considerable quantity of fish sent from this country also 
that might be obtained cheaper elsewhere, if such restrictions were not interposed ? 
—Yes, I have always understood that considerable arrivals of fish take place from 
this country. 


§35. Is it your opinion that any relief can be derived by the West India pro- 
prietor from any deduction which the merchant can fairly afford to make from his 
commercial charges ?—In looking over the commercial charges, as I find them 
stated in this paper, I do not perceive that they will admit of any material 
reduction. I have heard it said that the merchants’ commission might be reduced 
if sugar were sold at the short instead of the long price, and that some little 
saving of interest might also be made in the same way; but when I come to con- 
sider the subject, it appears to me, first, that the amount of reduction that could 
be obtained would be exceedingly small, and small as,it is it does not appear 
certain that it would afford any benefit to the proprietor of sugar; the impression 
upon my mind is, that if the duties on sugar were not advanced by the merchant 
in the market of London, an intermediate class of dealers would rise up, that 
a great many of the present buyers would be excluded for want of means, and 
that they would be obliged to purchase of this intermediate class of persons, who 
being in possession of capital, would advance it to make a profit, and that the 
tendency of the alteration would be rather to injure than to benefit the proprietor 
of sugar; but at any rate, supposing that the saving alluded to could be made, 
it would be so trifling as to be almost altogether unworthy of notice. 
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Lune, 6° die Februari, 1832. 


James MQueen, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


836. WHERE do you reside ?—In Glasgow. 
837. What is your occupation?—A West India merchant. 
838. Have you resided in the Colonies >—Yes. 


839. In which ?—Grenada principally ; I have been in almost all the Windward 
Colonies ; I was fourteen years in Grenada. 


840. What situation did you occupy in Grenada?—A planter. 


841. During your residence there, and subsequently, have you had an oppor- 
tunity of gaining a perfect knowledge of the state of Grenada and the other 
Windward Colonies, and also of the commerce of those Colonies, as a merchant 
in Glasgow ?—Yes, I think I have particularly so, both from practical knowledge 
while I was there in conducting and managing sugar plantations, and also since 
my return from the West Indies, my attention has been unremitting as a merchant 
to obtain information in relation to those Colonies for a Jong period of years. 

842. When did you leave the West Indies ?—I left the West Indies in 1810. 

843. Your communications since with those Colonies has been kept up regu- 


larly ?—Constantly, before and since; even before I became possessed of West 
India property. 


844. Is the distress which prevails among the various interests connected with 
those Colonies, the proprietors of the Colonies and the mortgagees, at present 
urgent ‘—Exceedingly severe, hardly any thing can be more so; I do not think 
it possible it can be worse. 


845. State what the consequences are to the well being of the slave population 
in consequence of the poverty and distress of the master r—The greater the dis- 
tress of the master is, the slave must suffer corresponding with that, though not 
to such an extent as would be immediately conceived, because so long as a master 
can get credit he must mortgage his property to support his slaves, but that now 
is entirely at an end. The master can no Jonger obtain credit, and the conse- 
quence must be the severest suffering among the slave population. 





846. In what respects?*—They will not receive the usual supplies of food, 
clothing, and almost every thing for carrying on the cultivation of an estate. I 
know instances where those have not been sent out for the present year. 


847. What will be the result on the comfort of the negroes /—It must take 
away their comforts to a corresponding extent; and it must retard the crops of 
the different estates, perhaps endanger some of them. 


848. To what causes do you mainly attribute the distress you describe as so 
generally prevailing in the sugar Colonies?—The causes of the severe distress 
are various, and may be divided into four or five different heads. The first is 
the great extension of the foreign Slave Trade, that is exceedingly great; in one 
year, ending 1830, there must have been at least 100,000 slaves introduced into 
the foreign Colonies, about 57,000 of whom were imported into the Brazils alone, 
according to the returns presented to Parliament last year. 


849. Have you any return of the slaves introduced into Cuba ?—The number 
introduced into Cuba is not stated, but it must be very great from the number 
of vessels that sailed from the Coast of Africa for that destination, and the number 
that arrived there from Africa ; but I have not seen any official return that gives 
the number of slaves. 


850. You are aware that by the law of Spain, that that trade on the part of 
Spain is an illegal trade, and therefore there could be no official return received 
of the number of slaves introduced into that Colony !—I believe that is the cause 
of it. ‘The second cause of the severe distress is, the general measures pursued 
by the Government and the people of this country, with regard to the question of 

slave 
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slave emancipation, by which means the security of all property in the West India 
Colonies is, | may say, wholly destroyed; for to my knowledge it is impossible 
to dispose of West India property even at the greatest sacrifice, nor is it possible 
to get loans of money upon it as a security as formerly. A third cause is, the 
fiscal regulations in several of the Colonies, such as great and increasing taxation 
in the slave Colonies, from the new measures proposed by Government ; from the 
great neglect of the judicial establishments in many of the small Colonies, by 
which property is torn to pieces by law suits, and in some of the smaller and 
older Colonies from a very heavy tax of four and a half per cent. upon all produce 
produced in them. This tax, falls exceedingly hard on the Colonies of Barbadoes, 
Antigua, St. Kitt’s, Nevis and Tortola; such is the neglect of the judicial admi- 
nistration in those Colonies, that in the Island of Tortola where I have property 
to an extent of nearly 80,000/, I may say, without exaggeration, that we only 
know that we live under a civilized Government by a collector coming to take four 
and a half per cent. from our produce, when it is shipped. I have had myself 
some very severe losses on that account, from acts of lawless violence, which 
I found no Courts of Justice to punish; and I have had a good deal of corres- 
pondence with the Colonial Office upon that subject, without as yet obtaining any 
effectual means of redress. 

851. You are aware that Commissioners were sent out to the West Indies some 
years ago, for the purpose of reporting upon the state of the judicature, and that 
they did report >—I am. 

852. Is it consistent with your knowledge, that the Government have, since the 
period of those Reports being delivered to the Colonial Office, supplied the 
defects there pointed out, and made such judicial arrangements as are necessary ? 
—No, not to my knowledge; I understand that the Government are engaged in 
the work, and have been for some time past, but no alteration has yet taken place 
in any of those Colonies I am connected with. 


853. Are you aware that in any other Colonies besides Tortola, two or three years 
have elapsed without there being a chief presiding law officer in the Colony ?>— 
There has been no alteration in any of those Courts of Justice, nor in the mode 
of administering it in those Colonies in that period, or since the Commissioners 
went out. 

854. Are you aware, that in some of them there has been no chief presiding 
judicial officer ?—I may say that in Tortola there is none, in Tobago also 1 know 
that there is none. ‘There is another cause of distress which prevails in many of 
the Colonies, and which extends its ramifications into many of them, and that is, 
the law by which slaves cannot be taken from one Island to another, if under 
different Governments ; the consequence is, that on many of the smaller Islands 
where the soil is decayed, such as Tortola, Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitt’s and Mont- 
serrat to a certain extent, they are not able to raise that quantity of produce 
which is an adequate return to the proprietor and capitalist who have their money 
invested in them. 

855. Is it the case that in some of those Colonies to which you have referred, 
the labour of the slave does not produce a sufficiency to maintain him r—Yes, 
certainly ; | know that to my sad experience. 


856. Will you explain how that operates ?—The soil in the smaller Islands from 
constant cultivation, is to a certain extent impoverished ; the master in his present 
situation has not the means of replacing that. He cannot purchase stock to pro- 
cure manure to replace the waste by cultivation; the woods on many of those 
Islands have been in a great measure cut down, by which they are more exposed 
to dry weather than in other Colonies. 

857. If a law were to pass, permitting slaves in the situation you have described 
to be removed to more fertile and consequently more profitable situations, would 
it not be an advantage to the slaves themselves ?—-Decidedly ; greatly so. 

858. Have you any thing to add upon the causes of the distress of the Colo- 
nies ?°—No, not particularly as connected with the Colonies; the distress of the 
Colonies is aggravated by the general distress that prevails in this country, which 
prevents the consumption of their produce, but to which they, as well as every 
other British subject, must submit. ‘That it does so I am quite aware of to a con- 
siderable extent. The labouring and mechanic population in the part of the 
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country that I am acquainted with, are reduced to such low wages, weavers making 
only from 3s. 6d. to 5s. a week, it is impossible for them to consume sugar or any 
thing else. 


859. Have you any account of the production and consumption of sugar in the 
Western world and in Europe, in1791 and 1831 ?—I have I think a very important 
and a very particular one ; it cost me a great deal of trouble, and I believe is 
very nearly accurate. 


S60. State the sources from which you derive your information?—It would be 
very tedious for me to doso. I know they are perfectly accurate; those of 1791 
and previous to that period are derived from the most authentic sources; those 
in 1831 from British official Returns, and from the most accurate mercantile Returns 
that I can get, and which I have received from the most accurate merchants, as 
containing the Returns of the Importsand Consumption in all the principal countries 
and ports of Europe. I have been enabled to check this in two ways, to show that 
where the Return was doubtful, it must be so nearly correct as not to militate 
against the general result. The quantity of sugar produced and consumed in the 
Continent of Europe in 1791 was, when reduced into muscovado, 9,556,000 cwts., 
of that quantity the old British Colonies produced 2,600,000 cwts. including the 
East Indies. French Saint Domingo produced 2,940,000 cwts. the other Spanish 
Insular Colonies, 1,100,000; the French Colonies, 1,500,000 cwts., the last 
including Bourbon and the Mauritius ; the rest consist of minor details from the 
Dutch and Danish Colonies. In 1831, the production of sugar in all those places 
reduced to muscovado amounted to 14,300,000 cwts., 4,700,000 of which was 
produced in the Colonies belonging to Great Britain ; 2,200,000 in Cuba and 
Porto Rico ; 1,700,000 in the French Colonies ; 2,000,000 in the Brazils, without 
reference to the quantity to be added for clayed, which is given in the general 
Return ; 870,000 cwts. is produced in Louisiania, which is an entirely new trade 
and begun within the last five or six years; the general result is an increased pro- 
duction from 1791 to 1831 of 4,754,000 cwts. Upon checking this by the 
increased consumption of the Continent of Europe, 1,800,000 ewts.; the in- 
creased consumption of Great Britain itself, which I took from official Returns, 
1,300,000 ewts. ; British America 1,300,000 cwts. ; the consumption of the United 
Staies, 1,480,000 cwts. I bring the two accounts to agree within 10,000 cwts. the 
production and consumption. 


861. Will you explain what you mean by reduced to muscovado ?>— Previous to 
1791 a very large proportion of sugar produced in all the Colonies was clayed. 
In some | know, such as Grenada, two-fifths of the whole crop was clayed, and 
others in the same proportion ; and taking the crop of Grenada, even so far back 
as 1775, it does not produce so much sugar now as it did then; the production 
of all our Colonies now is muscovado ; 1 do not think that there is any clayed 
in them. : 


862. Why did the Colonies cease to clay >—After the destruction of such a vast 
mass of sugar as was produced in Saint Domingo, the demand was so great for 
it in its raw state, that the Colonist found it more beneficial to ship it in its raw 
state than to clay it, and that [ believe was the principal cause why that system 
was discontinued. I have another check upon that account to show that it must 
be, I may say accurate, because the production of Cuba and the Brazils, amounting 
to 4,200,000 cwts. upon going over the commercial Returns of imports into every 
port in Europe, and taking the quantity of those sugars re-exported from England, 
amounting together to 3,640,000 cwts. and the quantity carried to and retained in ~ 
the United States, 560,000 cwts., I bring the accounts to agree to a single ewt: 


863. Of this increased supply are you aware whether a great proportion has 
arisen since the cessation of the late War?’—Yes, certainly, perhaps the greater 
part of it; those Returns show the increased production of Cuba and the Brazils. 
{ take 1791 as the standard account of the destruction of Saint Domingo in that 
year. 

864. Are you of opinion that the great increase has arisen since the Peace in 
1814 ?—Yes, certainly, the great proportion of the increase of production has 
no doubt. 


865. It has been much more rapid since that period ?—Yes, decidedly so. 
The powers of the Continent of Europe, previous to the close of the War, had no 
Opportunity 
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opportunity of carrying on the Slave Trade. We were masters of the sea, and 
the Slave Trade was in a great measure extinguished ; and it is since that period 
they have carried on the Slave Trade to the great extent which they have done. 


866. You attribute the larger production of sugar since that period you have 
mentioned, to arise mainly from the extension of the foreign Slave Trade ?— 
Decidedly in foreign Colonies. In our own Colonies it has been different ; there 
has been a great increase of sugar in the Colonies now known as British Colonies, 
Demerara, Mauritius and Trinidad. I think from very accurate returns, of which 
I have got a minute, the increase is in this way: about 87,000 hogsheads of 
13 cwt. each, in Trinidad; 40,000 in Demerara and Berbice; 20,000 in the 
Mauritius; and about 9,000 in St. Vincent. From the extension of cultivation 
in the fine lands of the Caribb country that increase has taken place, and the 
whole increase in the British Colonies has arisen not from the introduction of 
slaves, but from turning cotton, coffee and cocoa estates into sugar cultivation : 
and in some instances, and to a certain extent, to the removal of slaves from 
other Colonies previous to the Act of Restriction in 1825. I have added in this 
Return a comparative statement of the quantity of sugar produced in each Colony, 
as compared with the whole slave population; and I have taken it, as nearly as I 
can, in proportion to the number of slaves engaged in sugar cultivation, and the 
general result I should class under three heads: Trinidad, Demerara, St. Vin- 
cents and Grenada, 11 cwt. and a half each, the production of sugar for every 
slave engaged; Mauritius, Jamaica, Tobago, Antigua, St. Lucia and Nevis, 
six cwt. per slave; Barbadoes, Montserrat, Tortola, Berbice and Dominica, 
four cwt. It is impossible to come to perfect accuracy in this, but these notes 
are sufficient for a general knowledge of the subject. Jamaica, I believe, is 
now the principal Colony where any other cultivation. is carried on besides sugar ; 
in proportion to the whole number of slaves in that Colony, the production of 
sugar is four cwt.; and allowing 100,000 of the slaves to be employed in coffee, 
pimento and other cultivation, and on pen estates, the quantity produced for the 
remainder would be six cwt. which I believe is pretty near the truth. 


867. What is the quantity of sugar imported from Jamaica!—The official 
Return for 1830 makes 1,386,000 cwt. 

868. Do you conceive that a fair way of taking the estimate ?—Yes, I think 
it is pretty fair. 

869. One Colony in that year may have had a favourable season, and another 
an unfavourable season ?—Yes, they had to a great extent, but not so as to alter 
the general result. 


870. Are you aware that in that season the crop in Trinidad was particularly 
injured ’—Yes, considerably ; but Trinidad in that year had the largest return 
on the list. 

871. The quality of the sugar was inferior, was it not?—Yes, the whole of 
the crop of that year was inferior. 


872. At what difference of value should you estimate in that year the average 
price of Trinidad sugars, compared with Barbadoes or Antigua sugars ?—The 
difference I cannot state particularly, but it was very considerable. ‘The Trinidad 
sugar sold for about 46s. and 47s. and from that to 49s. according to the quality. 
I cannot state the point exactly, but J saw Barbadoes sugar sold in Glasgow 
market as high as 63 s. that year; but there is one result I should wish to mention, 
and which was my principal object in making out these Returns in the way I have 
done, which is to show that in the production of sugar in the world, ten four- 
teenths of the whole quantity is produced (I allude to the quantity produced for 
exportation in every place) by countries carrying on the Slave Trade, and which 
countries obtain land at a much lower rate from the superiority of the soil; being 
new, the return is nearly three times greater than the British Colonist can obtain, 
and labour, I may say, at half their cost. 


[| The Witness delivered in the Paper, which was read, as follows :) 
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SUGAR produced, brought to Europe, and consumed where produced. 


Cwts. Muscovado. 


























1791. 1831. 

British Colonies, via British East Indies to Great Britain, 

&e. (*) - - - - - - - - - - | 2,600,000 4,650,000 

Ditto - - ditto toall North America — - - - | 110,000 150,000 

For Colonial and for East Indies, via Great Britain - - 36,000 200,000 

Spanish Insular Colonies (Cuba, &c.) - - - - | 1,109,000 2,200,000 
Ditto, Continent Vera Cruz, before 1800 - - - 140,000 mie 

French St. Domingo = - - - - - - | 2,940,000 
Ditto Western Colonies - - - 7 “ - | 1,200,c00 1,700,000 
Ditto Eastern - ditto - - - - - - 300,000 

Brazils, say = - - - - - - - - a 460,000 2,000,000 

Dutch Western Colonies - - - - - nieeiiiie 370,000 450,000 

Danish - - ditto = - - - - - - 300,000 270,000 

United States of America - nA - mile --+ =|" “876,066 

Add for proportion clayed in Cabs, Fins &e. -|- - - | 1,820,000 

Totaus Muscovado - - - 9,556,000 14,310,000 
Produced and consumed before 1791 - 3 - | 9,556,000 
Ancreased Production from 1791 to 1831 - - - | 4,754,000 

RECAPITULATION, 

Imported by Continent of Europe from Western World before gi: - | 6,810,000 
Ditto for Colonial, via Great Britain - ~ a . 36,000 
Ditto trom Great Britain, Colonies and British ‘Base ene in a raw 

state - » 4 = - 5 ‘ . ‘ - ~ - 160,000 
Consumption Continent, before 1791 - - - 7,006,000 
IMpoRTED INTO CoNTINENT OF EvRoPE IN 1830. 

By Great Britain British Colonial - - : - 1,030,000 

By - ditto Foreign Colonial and East dee - - - 316,000 

By Dutch and Danes, Western Colonial — - - - ~ 720,000 

By French Colonial - - - - - - - - 1,700,000 

By Spain and Portugal, say - - - - - - 350,000 

Into Russia (Petersburgh), Cuba and Brazil, average 2 years 357,000 

Into Prussia - - - - ditto - - ditto - 1829 - - 415,000 

Into Austria (Trieste) - ditto - - ditto - 1831 - - 410,000 

Into Hamburgh & Antwerp d®° - - ditto - --—— - (} 1,082,000 

Into Amsterdam and Rotterdam - - ditto - — = = > 253,000 

Into Bremen - - - - ditto- -ditt0o - — -. - 253,000 

Into France, Mediterranean, &c.- - ditto -. — = - - 270,000 

Add for proportion clayed into sundries - - = - 1,680,000 

t —_—— 8,836,000 
~ 

Increased Consumption Continent - - - | 1,830,000 

Sugar produced in Western World agree. in 1 BSH, UY 3 - | 14,310,000 

Continent of Europe — - - -- 8,836,000 

United States of America, Home ae Pore - - - - 31,570,000 

Great Britain and Ireland, average 6 years - - = - 39774,000 

British North American Colonies direct - - - - 150,000 

potas 14,330,000 
Apparent Excess - - - | * 20,000 


eee SS 


Increased 





(*) The quantity of refined sugar exported from Great Britain to the Continent of Europe, in and 
before the year 1791, whatever that quantity was, remains to be deducted frem the consumption of Great 
Britain, and added to the consumption of the Continent. 


(*) Into Hamburgh last year the imports were nearly 300,000 cwts. more in casks and bags, which 
appear to be re-exports from other places, such as Great Britain, &c. The quantity here given is what 
is clearly Cuba and Brazil sugar. It is exceedingly difficult to separate the direct imports from imports 
by re-export, and hence the discrepancy in the following trial. Into one port into Europe we find 5,500 
boxes of Havannahs imported from the United Staies. 


* See Note on next page. 
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Cwis. Muscovado.  Jumes Me Queen, 

















Increased production, chiefly Western World since 1791 . 4,754,000 Esq. 
How taken off. Se 

Increased consumption of Continent Europe - - . 1,830,000 6 February, 

Ditto - ditto of Great Britain - - - - +. 1,098,000 , 1832. 

Ditto - ditto of Ireland - - - a“ - “ 226,000 

Ditto - ditto of British America ~ - - - 130,000 

Ditto - ditto of United States = = “ ws 1,480,000 

4.764,000 
Apparent Excess - - -| * 10,000 
A ET NO PLL TET AES ST 
Cwts. 
In 1830 Cuba and Brazils produced - ~ - - = s - | 4,200,000 
How disposed of without reference to clayed. 

Sent to Europe by various channels - . - - - 3,640,000 

Ditto to United States yar Gur - Oe Bs - 560,000 

4,200,000 
aetna 

. British Colonies produced for export. Hhds. Muscov. 

1830. To Great Britain and Ireland 4,196,000 ewts. 
To British America - - 150,000 = 
4,346,000 in hhds. 12 cwts. each 362,166 
1791. The same Colonies, some of them not then British, produced - - 275,000 
Increased Production British Colonies - - ~  hhds. 87,166 


1812. Average three years, ending 1812, imports to Great Britain, 





4,181,857 cwts. - - - - ; - - - . ~ 348,843 
MIscELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 
1772. British Colonies sent to Great Britain, Sugar - - - ~~ - 1,760,345 ewts. 
1787. Ditto - - - - - ditto - -ditto” - . - - 1,926,791 — 


In these periods a large proportion, in some Colonies two-fifths, was clayed. 


Censumption Great Britain, four years, ending 1775 - - - - 146,000 hhds. 
Ditto - - - - - - ditto - - += 1790 - To eR - 152,000 — 
Previous to 1775 British Colonies exported to North America — - - 8,000 hhds. 
Ditto to Continent Europe in raw state - - . - - 8,000 





Proportional Production of Sugar to Slaves in British Colonies. 
Total Slaves in Colonies - : - 750,000 v 
Total Sugar produced - - - 4,600,000 cwts. or 6 cwts. to each. 


Proportion to all | Proportion to Slaves 











SuGar produced in Crop 1830. hs we ache iy hi, 
Pes yn ae Cwts. Cwts. 

Antigua - - - - - - - 54 5% 
Barbadoes - - - . - - - 4 4 
Dominica - - = - - - - 34 4 
Grenada - w A h p fe z 9 0 
Jamaica - : - - - - - 4 6 
als ati - - 2 : 2 : e 3 3 : ' 

evis ~ - = ™ - = - : Aus 
St. Christopher’s - ~ - - - - 2 4 4t 
St. Lucia | - - - - - - ~ 5% 6 
St. Vincent - - - - - - 11 11 
Tobago ~ . - - - . - 63 64 
Tortels =, - - - a as - 4 4 
Trinidad - - - - - - - 13 13 
Demerara - - - - - - ad 10 } 10 3 
Berbice - - - ~ - - - 4 4 
Mauritius crop 1830, 1831 - - - - 6 6 They 





* These discrepancies arise from causes alluded to in the preceding note (°), and from the 
impossibility of ascertaining what quantity refined entered for drawback in Britain was exporied, and 
what not. 

For a similar reason the average consumption of Great Britain and Ireland is taken as the true rate, 
unless it could be ascertained what stocks refiners had in hand at the close of preceding years. 
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They may be classed under three heads thus 


Trinidad, Demerara, St. Vincent’s and Grenada — = - 11 cwts. each slave. 

Manritius, Jamaica, Tobago, Antigua, St. Luciaand Nevis 6 — 

Barbadoes, Montserrat, ‘Tortola, Berbice and Dominica - 4 a 
REMARKS, 


Ten-fourteenths of the sugar which is produced for the market, is produced in and by 
countries carrying on the Slave Trade, and which countries obtain land at a much lower 
rate, returns from the superiority of the soil (being virgin soil) three times greater than 
the British Colonists do, and Jabour at half the cost which the latter do. 

The quantity of sugar imported into the Continent of Europe in 1791, from the Eastern 
World, direct, or by the Americans, is uncertain. The quantity brought from the Dutch 
Eastern possessions in 1831-is estimated, viz. from Batavia into the Netherlands 70,000 ewts. 
and into Sweden, 4,800cwts. The sugar produced in Porto’ Rico is considerable; but it is 
nearly all, if not all, taken into account in the quantity imported into Europe under the 
name of Cuba and Brazils and Foreign Colonies, by way of Great Britain. The increase 
in the British and Foreign Eastern Possessions, from 1814 to 1831 is supposed to be 
90,000 cwts.; perhaps 150,000 cwts. should be added to the preceding Table, as the produc- 
tion of 1831 from all quarters, and which will increase the consumption of Europe so 
much more. 

The quantities imported into the different countries may be fairly stated as consumed, 
because the stocks at the close of the year are not increased materially. In some places it 
has diminished, in some increased. 

England and Scotland, with a population (in round numbers) of 17,000,000, consume 
3,300,000 cwts. Muscovado sugar yearly; the Continent of Europe, including Lreland, with 
a population of 187,000,000, consume only 9,200,000 cwts. If the latter consumed at the 
same rate as England and Scotland, they would require 36,300,000 cwts. of sugar, cr nearly 
three times the quantity that is produced. 

In 1801 the population of Scotland and England amounted to 10,400,000. In 1831 the 
population of both had increased to nearly 17,000,000, or about 70 per cent.; the con- 
sumption of sugar has, since 1791, or say 1801, only increased 4o per cent. 

In 1791 Ireland consumed 211,977 cwts. Muscovado sugar yearly; in 1830, with a 
population prodigiously increased, she consumed only 438,000 cwts. In 1812 her con- 
sumption was 445,035 cwts.; in 1808 it was 437,867 cwts., and in that year her exports of 
linen manufactures was 43,992,086 yards amongst her highest exports ; and her consumption 
of tea and malt in these two latter periods stood at the highest amount. 

Great Britain exports about one fourth of the sugar imported from her Colonies. 

The consumption of sugar in the British Colonies, where it is produced, is probably 
420,000 cwts.; in the foreign settlements, where it is produced, about 1,000,000 cwts. 5 in 
1790 it was probably not much less, certainly not less than 800,000 cwts. 


873. Can you state to the Commitee why the sugar produced in the British 
Colonies is entirely sent as Muscovado, while the Foreign Colonies, especially 
Cuba and the Brazils send the chief part of theirs clayed ?—The only reason that 
IT can give for that is, that having giving up all the machinery and apparatus by 
which they clayed it, they are so dreadfully distressed as to be without the means 
of replacing them, or of doing any thing in fact to improve the quality of their 
sugar ; while the other or Foreign Colonies retain the machinery and apparatus by 
which they did clay it, and perhaps they find a readier market on the Continent 
for that description of sugar. 

874. Does not the claying of sugar require a great additional labour upon a 
sugar estate >—Very great additional labour indeed. 

875. Might it not be that our Colonist abandoned the claying of their sugar, 
from the price of labour in our Colonies being much higher than the price of 
labour in the Foreign Colonies >—No doubt of it; and after having abandoned it, 
that very great increase in the price of labour must prevent them, along with the 
additional expense it would create to get the same machinery restored, from re- 
sorting to it; in fact they cannot do so. | 

876. Are there any other circumstances which you have not stated, which in 
your opinion press upon the British Colonies, and which do not affect those 
belonging to foreign nations ?—All the general principles and restrictions of this 
country in the formation of her Colonies, press upon the British Colonies to an 
extent that is unknown in the Foreign Colonies, who have till lately had all 
markets given to them both for production and supply ; and consequently the cost 
of production is greatly increased in the British Colonies from the restrictive 
policy of the mother country. Of late the French Government have adopted a 
closer protecting system, and so have the United States of America. 

-' $77. Can you state the particulars ?--I cannot state exactly the protecting duty 
in France and America, but I know it is very considerable; [ think I have heard 
in 
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in the United States that it is as high as 15s. a cwt. but I may be mistaken. The 
consequence of this protecting duty, is the rapid extension of the cultivation of 
sugar in the United States, and with that cultivation the production of a large 
quantity of molasses which prevents them from taking either rum or molasses 
from our Colonies in return; in fact that trade which formerly was very extensive, 
J may say from returns I have lately seen is entirely at an end, while the articles 
of supply which they bring they will sell only for cash or bills, and even where 
they can obtain those the terms are not advantageous, because if they cannot get 
the price they ask in the British Colonies, they can carry and do carry their 
articles of supply to the Foreign Colonies, where they exchange them for sugar 
and other articles to a great advantage. 

878. Have you any thing further to add with regard to the intercourse between 
the United States and the British Colonies, and: the British North American 
Colonies, and the West India Colonies !—For the reasons I have just stated, the 
trade which the United States had some years ago and before the ports were 
closed to the United States, ceased to be that advantageous trade for our Colonies 
that it formerly was ; the consequence of closing those ports against the United 
States was to turn the trade for those supplies to the British North American 
Colonies ; this at its commencement was in some measure disadvantageous to our 
Colonies, inasmuch as they had to pay higher for some of the articles than they 
formerly paid to the United States of America; but as the trade extended and got 
consolidated that evil was lessened, and the Colonies derived an advantage from 
the trade with the British North American Colonies, which they did not and could 
not do with the United States, inasmuch as the increasing prosperity of those 
Colonies enabled them to take off rum and molasses which the United States 
would not take, and which in some measure counterbalanced the higher price that 
our tropical Colonies have to pay for North American supplies. 

879. Have you any returns of the quantity of rum and molasses exchanged with 
the North American Colonies at the period you mentionr—I have not here accu- 
rate returns, [ have in Glasgow, but not expecting to be examined before this 
Committee I did not bring them with me, but I can speak very positively that the 
increased imports of rum and molasses to the North American Colonies is very 
considerable, indeed I have reason to believe from good information that the 
quantity of rum imported into the port of Quebec last year, was from fourteen to 
fifteen thousand puncheons, and I have been informed since I came to London by 
a commercial gentleman of the first respectability who has just arrived from Mon- 
treal, that the imports of rum into that port last year exceeded 13,000 puncheons, 
direct import as I understood him. 

880. You have stated that there is very little rum and molasses sent to the 
United States of America in return for the lumber brought there, since the trade 
was re-established -—Very little, if any; I have not seen any returns which give 
any. 

881. Do you attribute that in some measure to the extent of duties imposed 
upon the articles coming from the United States >—Rather, I should say, to the 
duties imposed in the United States on those articles coming to that country. 

882. Are you not aware, that when lumber and other articles come from the 
United States into the British Colonies, high protecting duties are imposed upon 
them ?—I am aware there are high protecting duties imposed upon them. 

883. That may have the effect of restraining the sale, by dimjnishing the 
profit to the parties who bring the article?—I should rather say, from any infor- 
mation I have been able to obtain, that the Americans discourage the importation 
of British molasses and rum, on account of their production of molasses them- 
selves; and long before this question came to be discussed and restrictions to be 
imposed upon them, they had, before they began to produce sugar and molasses, 
given every discouragement to the introduction of British rum and molasses, in 
order that they might encourage the distillation of spirits from grain among 
themselves. ; 

884. You have also stated, that a great quantity of sugar has been lately 
raised in Louisiania, may they not have imposed those duties also to favour their own 
native production ?—No doubt of it ; it is their policy to go on a protecting system, 
and the consequence is, an increase in the value of property to an extent which 
is almost incredible; I could give the Committee, if they wish it, facts, which 
i know from the very best authority. I saw lately, from a partner in oneof the 
first commercial houses in Glasgow, established at new Orleans, a letter, giving 
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an account of the sale of a sugar estate in Louisiania with 40 slaves and 180 
acres of land, it was sold for 180,000 dollars, 40,000 cash down, and the rest 
by instalments. 

885. Do you attribute that in any degree to the greater security felt of property 
in the United States than in our own Colonies r—Unquestionably ; the security of 
property is the foundation of the whole; without security to the property, no 
person would give any price for property. | 

886. The United States, do not grow, as yet, enough of sugar for their own 
consumption ‘—No. | 

887. Then they must go somewhere for sugar?— Yes. 

888. It is probable that the protecting duty is imposed in favour of their own 
production, rather than from a preference of sugar from Cuba and Brazil, over 
that from the British West Indies? —They buy it cheaper than in the British 
West Indies. They cannot get it in theirs. They put on a protecting duty no 
doubt, to encourage the production of sugar in their own country, and I have 
no doubt that they will ultimately raise sufficient for their own consumption. 

889. They do not raise sufficient rum and molasses for their own consumption 
at presentr—lI think they very nearly do; they are increasing the distillation from 
their own grain to such an extent, they are less desirous of rum and molasses. 

890. They demand specie for the articles they import into our Colonies, and 
with that proceed to Cuba and Brazil and purchase sugar ?>—-Yes, that was the case, 
but there is no specie to be had in the British Colonies now. 

891. Their protecting law is that which induces them to desert our market ?— 
They can get the produce much cheaper in Cuba than in our Colonies. 

892. Did not the policy of this country prevent the sale of sugar in the 
Colonies at former periods?—They were formerly restricted in that respect, and 
were not allowed to ship any sugar to any foreign port until lately; it is now of 
no use to give them the liberty, for they are undersold in every port where they 
can Carry It. . 

893. By the laws of this country, confining the markets of the planter, they 
have been restrained ftom selling any sugar in the Colonies >—Decidedly. 

894. Have you any means of comparing the rum lately imported into the 
British North American Colonies, with that which was imported into the United’ 
States before the intercourse was interrupted?—I have at home, I have not at 
present here to enable me to speak with certainty. 

895. Have you an idea what relative proportions those will bear to each other? 
—J think the quantity of rum imported into the British North American Colonies, 
is very nearly that which was formerly imported into the United States, but I 
speak only from memory. 

896. Have you understood that that quantity which went to our North Ame- 
rican Colonies, has diminished since the re-opening the intercourse with the 
United States ’—No, I should say not, because they have not any where else to 
send it if the United States will not take it, and it would be better to throw it 
into the sea than bring it to Great Britain, it will not bear the expense. | 

897. Do the ships which take the rum to the British North American Colonies,’ 
bring North American supplies ?——Yes ; that trade last year was very much dis- 
turbed by being thrown open to the United States, but for the reasons I have 
mentioned, and the way in which they carry on their trade, it is again resuming” 
its former channel, and the North American Colonists are continuing to send 
their ships in the trade they had regularly established, which was very much dis-' 
turbed last year. 

898. Do you conceive that in the long run the re-opening the trade to the 
United States will be disadvantageous to the West India Colonies >—I cannot see 
that it will be advantageous, it must be disadvantageous, inasmuch as in a very 
short period the supplies will be got in abundance from our North American 
Colonies, particularly salt fish ; the re-opening has disorganized the trade, which’ 
was securely established with our North American Colonies; the West India’ 
Colonies can derive no material benefit from the trade with the United States, 
because they will not take the only articles they have to give them in return. | 

899. If the trade with the United States is found to be disadvantageous, will 
not the North American trade resume its former footing ?—It is doing so now. 

goo. How then can it operate to the disadvantage of the Colonies ?—It dis- 
turbs the trade. | | 
~ 901. What would be the effect on the prices of sugar in England, by the culti- 

vation 
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vation in the English Colonies being materially diminished ?—If the cultivation 
of the sugar in the English Colonies was materially diminished, that would bring 
the supply nearer to the demand for consumption in this country, and as such 
having a monopoly of the market of this country, it must raise the price; but so 
long as that supply exceeds the demand, so long we must come in competition 
with an article in every part of the world, raised at a price, I think I may safely 
say, taking every thing into consideration, at not more than half the cost of ours. 

yo2. Supposing we were to depend in this country on foreign supply, in a great 
degree for our sugar, would not the price be materially enhanced to the con- 
sumer ?—Suppose the British Colonies were destroyed, and the whole sugar 
raised in them taken out of the market, of course the consequence would be a 
prodigious rise in price to the consumer in this country, and the evil to the 
country would not stop there, because the Government of this country could not 
raise the same revenue from foreign sugar that they do on British sugar, for this 
simple reason, that if we were dependent on the foreigner for sugar, and taxed his 
produce at the extent of 200 per cent. as we would be obliged to do to raise the 
same revenue on his commodity, they would tax our goods in return. That must 
be the result, they would not otherwise take our manufacture. 

go3. You consider the principal difficulty under which our Colonist labours, is 
the unequal state of competition to which he is exposed in the sale of the surplus 
produce which cannot be consumed here, and which is sent to the Continent in 
competition with the sugar supplied by foreign countries carrying on the Slave 
Trade ?2— Certainly ; there are various other reasons which I have given, such as 
the insecurity of propery, want of attention on the part of the Government to the 
proper administration of justice, and the various other regulations, such as the 
four and a half per cent. duty. 

—go4. If that state of inequality is allowed to continue to the extent you now 
describe it, and meets with no alleviation on the part of the Government of this 
country, what should you calculate must be the consequence to the British 
Colonies ?—The consequences must inevitably be the total ruin of all our sugar 
Colonies, it is impossible for them to go on any longer under their present state of 
distress, unless the people of this country will agree to sink capital every year in 
those possessions. The destruction of the trade must follow the destruction of 
the shipping engaged in that trade, and ultimately a deep and incurable wound be 
inflicted on our naval superiority. 

g05. What remedies would you suggest for the present state of difficulties 
under which our Colonists labour ?—There are various remedies, all of which are 
practicable, but whether some of them may be convenient to Government or not 
is another question ; there is in the first place a reduction of duty, but unless that 
was to be to a very great extent, I would say nine or ten shillings, I do not think 
it would do any material good. ‘The next is a bounty on exportation; but above 
all, and before all, and without which all other remedies are vain, is, the protection 
of property must be secured. 

go06. What do you mean by protection of property ?—That the property esta- 
blished in the Colonies shall be considered secure and legal property, and not to 
be taken from them as is now threatened to be done. No remedy whatever that 
this country can adopt is of any service whatever without that. Such is the state of 
the Colonies from the apprehension that their property is to be taken away, that 
capital is annihilated, credit destroyed, and the consequence is, inevitable misery to 
all in the Colonies, and to all connected with them. 

907. When you say that, do you refer to the consideration of the manumission 
or the emancipation of slaves >— Emancipation in particular, compulsory manu- 
mission is one of those regulations which is attended with evils, but not that evil 
that would totally annihilate property. 

908. Is that an interference with property for which you think a certain com- 
pensation can be estimated ?--It would be very difficult, in general I do not see 
how it could be done. 

909. Would any additional price beyond the market price of the slave, such as 
that which is often affixed to the abstraction of property of another kind answer 
the purpose /—JI do not think any price would compensate for certain slaves, if 
the cultivation of the estate is to be carried on. 

g10. Does the vague apprehension of danger arising from the discussions upon 
the state of society and the regulations of trade connected with the West Indies, 
create those feelings of insecurity to which vou have alluded ?—No doubt of it ; 
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they are not vague apprehensions at all; they are certain feelings as positive as 
the declarations made by the people of this country hostile to the Colonies, those 
declarations are destroying all credit, all property and all subordination amongst the 
slaves, and all security. yearned 
g11. Those statements which may be made are considered dangerous from 
the fears that they may be adopted by the Government of the country ?—Un- 
doubtedly. — | | 

912. Will you explain how you think relief is to be afforded by the reduction 
of duty to which you have alluded ?—If a reduction of duty was to take place 
to a great extent, such extent as I have stated, I think the price would be a little 
advanced from the increased consumption; but in the present state of this country, | 
so exceedingly distressed are all the labouring classes in it, that I do not think 
that would have any material or immediate effect. If the labouring population of 
this country had the same means to enable them to consume as they had eight 
or ten years ago, that is, if a weaver who is now making only from 3s. 6d. to 5s. 
a week, were to be making as he did then 12s., 145. and 16s. a week, and every 
other mechanic and labourer in proportion, the consumption of sugar from such 
a reduction of duty as I have stated would no doubt considerably increase, and 
as such bring consumption more on a level with production, and consequently 
increase the price. 

913. Are you aware, notwithstanding the very distressed condition of this 
country during the last year, that owing to the very low price of sugar the con- 
sumption has considerably increased ?—I have looked into the subject, and 
{think there is some fallacy in that. I perceive from the official Returns which 
I have by me, that that increase for 1830 is only about 200,000 cwt. and 
whether that is an actual increase or not I very much doubt, unless I had the 
Returns of the stock on hand by the different refiners, who I believe had been 
encouraged from the lowness of price to refine very extensively. I believe the 
consumption of refined sugar is increasing considerably amongst the higher ranks ; 
but I am certain it is not increasing amongst the lower, at least in those parts of 
the country which I am acquainted with. : 

g14. Have you reason to believe that the accounts on which the surplus appears 
now to be 200,000 ewt. varied from any preceding year to make them more falla- 
cious than at any former period?—The quantity retained for home onsumption 
in 1826 was 3,573,990 cwts.; in 1827, it was 3,340,927; in 1828, 3,601,489; 
in 1829, 3,539,821 3 in 1830, 3,722,049 for Great Britain alone. I may be 
wrong in my view, but I think the increase of 1830 over 1829 arises in part 
from the extension of refining; but whether all that refined was sold or exported 
or not, I have no theans of ascertaining, for every thing will depend upon that. 

915. Are you aware that there has been a considerable increase on the 5th of 
January 1832 over the preceding year >—L have not seen that Return. 

916. Have you any other remedy to suggest?—Yes; the equalization, or 
at least some addition to the duties on British spirits, more especially in 
Scotland; the preponderance in favour of those spirits is quite excessive, and 
quite unnecessary for any protection from the revenue, making a difference of, I 
believe, about 5s. 8d., not only so, but that injures the revenue in another way 
very deeply indeed, and I am only astonished that Government have not long 
ago seen the fatal mischief that that great disparity of duty gives rise to both as 
regards rum, and as regards brandy and geneva; such is the temptation from a 
disparity of duty to adulterate rum with whiskey, that I really believe I would not 
exaggerate when I state that there is as much rum exported from Scotland to 
England, as is imported into it. The extent to which that is carried is prodigious, 
it always was so; some years ago I had a good deal of communication with the 
Government upon what subject, as a deputy from Glasgow, and I pointed out to 
them then, when the disparity of duty was trifling to what it is now, the enor- 
mous abuses it gave rise to; I know it is increased to a prodigious extent; the 
way in which the traders do it is this; the Excise cannot check them upon their 
present system, they pay the duties upon a puncheon of rum, he goes to different 
parties and gets them to take that rum from them at probably a shilling or two 
shillings a gallon less than a regular trader, consequently they then send that out 
without a permit and save the credit in the Excise books, and immediately fill up 
this rum with whiskey with a regular permit send it all over the country and 
into England in particular, thus gaining the difference of 5s. 8d. upon every 
gallon. I know it is a fact, that in many puncheons sent out as rum there are not 
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twenty gallons of rum in it, and the Excise have several times seized large quan- 
tities, but they were not able to bring proof that it was whiskey ; the coarse grain 
whiskey is the whiskey principally used for that purpose, and they purchase high 
flavoured rum, by which they absorb a greater quantity of whiskey without the 
being able to detect it, and the same with brandy and gin; the loss to Government 
is prodigious. 

g17. Supposing the Slave Trade were effectually suppressed, do you think an 

immediate relief to a certain extent would be provided for the British interest ?— 
Not an immediate relief, because the number of labourers imported into. those 
foreign Colonies will for the next two or three years be coming into efficient and 
active operations; after that there would be a diminution, or rather I should say a 
check to production. 
' 918. In a very short time, the inequality of the sexes being so great, the strength 
of gangs on the estates would be diminishing ?>—Yes, in Cuba in particular; I have 
heard from good information that there are estates in Cuba with probably 500 
slaves upon them, almost altogether grown up males. 

919. How many years would it take to equalize the sexes ?—In the proportion 
that I think they have been importing into the different foreign Colonies, I should 
be more apt to say a century, as several generations must pass away before that 
equalization of the sexes can take place. 

920. In the mean time those Colonies would run very far back in their power 
of production ?>—Yes. 

921. In consequence of the importation of males into foreign Colonies as 
compared with females, there will longer remain an effective labouring population? 
—Yes. 

922. Whereas in our Colonies, inasmuch as the supply is the addition arising 
from birth, there is an interval till a generation is grown up ?—Yes, probably 
twenty years might elapse before the abolition of the Slave Trade could have that 
effect in the foreign Colonies. 

923 Do you look to the practicability of completely abolishing the foreign 
Slave Trade?—I do not think it is possible, we may control and check it, but I do 
not think we can eradicate it, because I do not think it will be possible to eradi- 
cate those passions, customs and institutions in Africa which create it ; you may 
destroy the foreign Slave Trade or the Slave Trade across the Atlantic, but I have 
not the smallest doubt that the destruction of it across the Atlantic will fix it in 
Africa. I have seen lately the account of a grant by the Portuguese Government 
to some persons of consideration in Portugal, to extend the cultivation of sugar 
in their old African Colonies in Congo and Benguela, where the soil is most excel- 
lent and productive, and where they can obtain slaves at the most trifling expense. 

924. Supposing that the maritime nations of the world were to co-operate with 
zeal to put an end to this trade, and supposing that the slaves captured were to be 
taken to the rivers and coasts and places from which they came, would not that be 
an effectual mode of putting an end to that trade >—The most effectual which can 
be devised. I think if they were returned on their hands they would not again 
attempt to export them. 

925. If every Government acted up to its professions in entering into conyen- 
tions and treaties, do you consider that this would be the most efficient means of 
putting an end to the Slave Trade ?—Yes. 

926. You think that the trade is put an end to in the British West Indies ?— 
Yes, certainly; from the passing of the Abolition Law in this country there has 
not been, on my knowledge as being in the West Indies at the time, one slave 
imported into one Island of the British West Indies. 

g27. Therefore you think, if there were equally honest endeavours made in the 
foreign Colonies, they would be equally successful >—No doubt of it. 

928. By what description of labour is the cultivation of sugar carried on in 

Louisiania ?— Altogether by slaves. 
* 929. From whence did that slave population proceed ?—It proceeds from the 
activity of persons in the United States, who find it more advantageous to cultivate 
sugar than cotton; but I believe from the increased population in the Northern 
States, and the extension of free labour into Virginia and other slave states in the 
cultivation of tobacco, they are carrying those slaves formerly employed in that 
cultivation into Louisiania. I observe in the American papers instances of this 
taking place daily; but I think it arises principally from the great profits of the 
sugar cultivation, 
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930. In the large number of slaves which you referred to as imported into Cuba 
and the Brazils, did you include any imported into the French Islands?—Yes, I in- 
cluded the whole in the number 100,000. 

931. Have you ever made a calculation what burthen the four and a half per 
cent. duty imposes on produce ?—I never made an accurate calculation, but I know 
its pressure, for unfortunately a great part of my property is situate in those 
Islands. I have no doubt it is at least eight per cent.. [ am within bounds when 
I state that. | 

932. You were asked a question respecting the compensation which ought to 
be given incase of compulsory manumission ; you spoke of the difficulty there would 
be in estimating the degree of injury ; did you mean that it was different from the 
case of the compulsory surrender of an estate in this country, which is a subject 
of compensation, because the question involved not only the value of the slave 
but also the influence which a withdrawment of him might have on the particular 
department in which he was engaged in conducting the property :—Unquestionably 
there are such slaves, as the boiler for instance, as the cooper, as the mason, and 
various other trades upon the estate; I do not know how they can be replaced. 

933- You have said that a reduction of duty to the amount of gs. or 105. 
would put the West India interests into a situation of relieving themselves, do you 
mean that vo reduction of duty less than that would relieve them?—lI do not say 
that will relieve the West Indies; I said no reduction less than that would in the 
present state of this country have the effect of raising the consumption; but 
I stated that if the people of this country, the labouring classes, were in the state 
they were eight or nine years ago, that would increase the consumption and bring 
the demand nearer the supply, and consequently bring a small increase of price to 
the planter. ; 

934. But a less reduction than that not having that effect would notin your 
opinion benefit the planter >—I do not think myself that the mere reduction of duty 
would do any considerable good in the present state. 

935- Does that apply also to a bounty on exportation :—No, a bounty on ex- 
portation would enable the refiner in this country to take off an additional quantity 
of sugar for refinery to come in competition with the foreign grown sugar. 

_ 936. A bounty on exportation in a less degree would be more advantageous 
than a reduction of duty >—Undoubtedly. 

937. What bounty ?—If I was taking the cost of production in the Islands, 
just by way of contrast, on a general average of 10s., the cost of the production 
in the foreign Colonies, say gs. or 10s. I would say a bounty equal to the 
difference, say 5s. or 65., or 6s. or 78. as the difference of cost is found to be, 
would be reasonable, and would enable the British refiner to come into competi- | 
tion with the foreigner, because with all the advantages that the foreigner possessed, 
if we had security for our property, and that we should not be interfered with 
when capital and credit can be obtained in this country, great improvements 
might be made, both in the cultivation and manufacture of sugar. 

y38. When you state that you conceive British sugar is produced at 16s. and 
foreign sugar can be produced at gs. or 105., do you estimate that that is the 
measure of distinct advantage which the one receives over the other in con- 
sequence of the foreign Slave Trade?—No, I do not state these costs of pro- 
duction as the accurate costs; but I state that as a sort of criterion what the 
difference should be as regards Colonial costs only. 

939. Have you ever made any calculation upon the subject?—No, no accurate 
calculation. 

g40. You do not calculate any thing as arising out of commercial restriction on 
articles of commerce?-—No, I am taking it upon the cost of production in the 
respective possessions. | | 

941. Does the adulteration you state to be effected in whiskey depend on 
private or public information’—lI state it from positive information, from positive 
knowledge. I was once in an extensive wine and spirit trade in Glasgow; I was 
obliged to leave it from those very evils. 

g42. Have you made distinct representations to Government on the subject?— 
Yes, to Lord Bexley, when in office, again and again. 

943- How does it happen that the Excise officers have not been able to dis- 
cover this?—If the traders get credit in the Excise books, the Excise officers 
cannot touch it, unless they can prove it is whiskey; but the Excise from their 
way of managing the business, were always non-suited and beaten. 


944, Has 
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944. Has that occurred lately >—It is occurring almost daily, but the Excise 
are aware of very extensive cases of the kind some time ago, and yet they are 
baffled in proving the fact. 

945. Will you consider whether this would be a fit basis in your opinion for 
relief to be extended to the West Indies; the present duty of 245. per cwt. upon 
British plantation sugar to continue a bounty upon exportation of refined sugar, 
refined from British plantation sugar, equal to the ascertained difference betwixt 
the cost of cultivation in British and Foreign Colonies ; foreign sugar, clayed and 
muscovado, imported in British ships, to be admitted into refineries upon bond, 
according to the principle of the law recently expired, taking as a basis for the 


quantities of refined sugar, and bastards and molasses, the result of the experi-. 


ments now in progress ?—Yes, I think that would be a very fair plan, certainly 
that would be attended with advantage. 

946. Do you know of any plan that appears to you more practicable or more 
likely to answer its object?—I cannot say that I do, it is a question attended 
with considerable difficulty, but I think that one of the best I have seen. 

947. State what difficulties would attend it?—I mean the difficulty of fixing a 
remedy altogether, I do not see any difficulty at all attending the plan just 
proposed. 

948. You mean a difficulty in saying whether that would be a sufficient re- 
medy ? —Yes. 

949. Is there any other article on which you conceive relief might be afforded ? 
—The introduction of molasses either into the breweries or distilleries of this 
country, or liberty to use them if the distiller chooses, would certainly benefit the 
Colonial interest very considerably, and I am quite certain from a very attentive 
consideration of the subject in all its bearings, that so far from injuring the landed 
interest, it would benefit them ; it would occasion an increase in the price of rum, 
a corresponding rise in the price of British spirits, and necessarily a rise in the 
price of grain: those persons in this country who consume rum, consume very 
little British spirits ; the consumption of those takes place in general amongst the 
different classes of society, and therefore the one would not interfere with the 
other. 

950. Do you know the charges in the Island of Jamaica, corresponding with the 
four and a half per cent. raised in those particular Colonies you have mentioned ? 
—There are charges in Jamaica,‘such as the pay and allowances of the troops, 
which amount to a considerable sum. I do not know what proportion they bear 
one to another. 


Anthony Brown, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


- 951. IN what character do you appear here?—I am agent for the Islands of 
Antigua and Montserrat. 

952. You are appointed by the Legislature of those Colonies, are you not?r— 
Tam not appointed, nor are any of the Legislative agents appointed by the 
Governors of Colonies under the express command of the Colonial Secretary, 
with salaries to receive and no duties to perform, but the Legislative agents are 
appointed by Acts of the different Legislatures, with considerable duties to dis- 
charge, which fill us all, at this moment especially, with considerable anxiety, and 
impose upon us a very large share of duty. 

953- Does the distress which is prevailing in other Islands extend to those you 
represent as agent? —I have but too much reason to know that in Antigua and 
Montserrat, and I believe in the whole of those Islands which were formerly in- 
cluded in the Leeward Island Government, the distress has arrived at its utmost 
point; I believe it to threaten one general bankruptcy amongst the landed inte- 
rests, and the dismemberment of their estates, and the incapacity to provide for 
the common sustenance of the negro population; I think the distress in those 
Islands to be greater even than that which prevails in the other Islands, because, 
in addition to the circumstances which have led to the general distress, the Islands 
that I speak of are subject exclusively to a duty of four anda half per cent., those 
Islands being in a most impoverished state. With respect to their returns, this four 
and a half percent. duty is conceived to operate to the extent of 10 per cent. upon 
the net return of the proprietor; and in addition to this cause, I conceive the in- 
creased distress arises from the circumstance of the estates in those Islands being 
upon a less scale than the estates in the other Islands ; for instance, in Antigua, with 
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which I am most acquainted, there are not more than twenty estates in the whole 
Island with land exceeding 500 acres; and as it is a general notion, and I believe 
it to be a just one, that the costs of cultivation press more heavily upon a small 
estate than a large one, I am inclined to think this increased distress is owing to 
the two circumstances which I have just stated. 

954. To what particular causes do you attribute this distress?p—I attribute the 
general distress first to the reduced prices induced by redundant supplies to the 
home market from the British plantations, and increased supplies to European 
markets from Foreign possessions; secondly, to the great distrust in West India 
security, whereby property has become unsaleable and altogether unavailable in 
the way of loans and money arrangements; in my mind this circumstance operates 
most prejudicially, because it affects the very title of West India property; 
thirdly, I consider the general distress to be owing to the restrictions imposed in 
this country by law on a free consumption of the staple articles of the West Indies, 
by excessive duties on sugar, and unequal and distinguishing duties between 
British rum, for West India rum is British rum, and British spirits made in this 
country; and I attribute it also to the restrictions imposed by the Government in 
the Colonies, not only without law, but as I conceive contrary to law, against 
which a general excitement prevails in the old Colonies, and every possible re- 
sistance has ineffectually been made. 

955- What do you mean by restrictions contrary to lawr—I allude to the ap~ 
plication, or rather to the misapplication of the duties imposed under the 6th of 
George IV.; those duties are directed, by a special clause in that Act, to be paid 
into the hands of the treasurers of the different Islands where those duties are 
levied and raised; they were so paid when those duties were first raised under 
Lord Goderich’s Act of 1822, and they continued to be paid until Mr. Huskisson’s 
Act of the 6th of George IV.; since then, in 1826, by a Treasury Minute, in con- 
travention of the clause to which I have just alluded, directing the collector of 
the Customs to retain in his hands the whole annual Colonial expenses of the 
Custom House establishments, a large portion, from 50 percent. to 70, if not 
more, has been retained by the collector of the Customs to defray the Custom. 
House establishments of the Colonies, and the balance only has been paid into- 
the Colonial Treasuries. In Antigua, the sum retained by the collector amounted 
to 15,000/. or thereabouts; 7,779/. of this money was fortunately recovered by 
the accidental circumstance of the collector of the Colony coming to this country, 
when an action was commenced against him, and the sum of 7,779 /. was recovered 
and actually paid by the orders of the Treasury ; but the remaining sum, from the 
year 1828, to which time the 7,779/. related, has been retained by the collector, 
and though every effort has been made to obtain it in the Island, and from the 
Treasury here, they have not as yet succeeded in doing so. In the Island of 
Montserrat a small Colony labouring under distress amounting almost to annihila- 
tion, the Government have contrived to receive no less than 1,660/. out of this fund. 
Instead, therefore, of the Colonies deriving the beneficial effects intended by the 
Act and declared by the Act, the Act has operated as a grievous tax upon the old 
Colonies, and in some degree increased the distress arising from other causes, 

956. Have any measures been taken to obtain redress in respect of those monies 
so obtained in the Colonies?— The only step that has been effectually taken was 
by the action against the collector to which I have referred ; that action tendered’ 
an issue upon the question of right on the part of Government to retain this 
money, or the Islands to have it; and when the action was ripe for trial, though 
it was calculated to settle the point of right by a decision of the Court of King’s 
Bench, the Government avoided the trial, and actually paid the debt and costs; 
they abandoned, therefore, by that payment, the question of right, and yet up to’ 
the present time they continue the evil, by permitting the collectors still to retain 
the Custom House establishments out of the proceeds of the duties, though they 
had shrunk from the opportunity of having the judgment of the Court of King’s: 
Bench in this country upon their right to the sum which the collectors had so- 
retained. 

957. Have you any remedies to suggest for the distress experienced in the’ 
Colonies you represent ?—The remedy in my mind to be effectual, must be imme- 
diate—procrastination will be ruin—if the present crop should turn out as unpro- 
ductive as the last, cultivation must in a great measure, if not altogether cease 
in the old Colonies; credit is at an end, and unless they get the means of supply 
from their present crops, the necessary expenses of cultivation and also the 
expense of maintaining their negro population cannot be procured ; the remedy, 

therefore, 
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therefore, to be effectual must be immediate, and as far as my humble judgment 
goes, there are no means by which this immediate effect can be produced, but by 
such a bounty as will enable the British planter to compete with the foreign 
grower in the foreign market. The more permanent remedy in my mind is to be 
looked to from measures suited to the-cause of the evil, the redundant supply I 
believe to be the evil, and as that cannot be diminished, increased consumption 
seems to be the only effectual and permanent remedy ; that increased consump- 
tion can, I apprehend, only arise by such a reduction of duty as will admit of a 
more general use of sugar; in cottages, where I believe it is now scarcely if ever 
seen, and also in the middling classes of our society, by an increased use of sugar 
in their families, and also in home-wines, which were formerly very much in use ; 
I apprehend also a material benefit would arise from equalizing the duties on 
British rum with other British spirits, for there can be no soundness of principle 
in discriminating duties on the same productions, though in different parts of the 
same kingdom; while those measures are in operation here, let the like measure 
be in operation on the other side of the water, with a view to diminished cost of 
production: give them a free trade according to Mr. Huskisson’s speech, but not 
according to his law: do away with duties altogether, for whatever your law may 
declare, it so happens that there is a power above the law, and those duties will 
find their way into the Treasury by some means or other, as experience has proved : 
then I would say, give to the Colonies that which you have already taken from 
them: out of those duties, amounting, I believe, to not less than from 100,000/. 
to 150,000/., give them back this much which has been illegally taken from them. 
I am warranted in saying illegally, because the judgment of the Courts has pro- 
nounced it to be an illegal exaction; repeal the four and a half per cent. as un- 
equal and oppressive on those Colonies which are most distressed, and from 
these measures I hope, and I do expect, that the bounty scheme may be rendered 
unnecessary. 

958. Be pleased to state what you know of the expenses to which the Island of 
Antigua has been put, by their having liberated a considerable number of negroes 
belonging to the Crown, and how those negroes are now employed ?—The ques- 
tion presumes that there has been a certain number of negroes belonging to the 
‘Crown liberated, but by far the larger portion of the negroes said to be liberated, 
were not the property of the Crown, they were captured African negroes; the ex- 
penses I understand have been defrayed by the Crown; since their liberation, not 
one has been employed in agricultural labour. 

I beg to deliver in Petitions of the Council and House of Assembly of the 
Island of St. Kitts, and the planters, merchants and other inhabitants of the Virgin 
Islands, which will serve to illustrate the evidence I have given, as to the distress 
-on those Islands. 


{The Witness delivered in the same, and they were read, as follows :] 


1825.—St. Christopher. 


PETITION of the Councit and Assemsty, showing the Causes of their 
Distress, and the Remedies. 


The humble Petition of His Majesty’s Council and House of Assembly of the 
Island of Saint Christopher, to The Commons of the United Kingdom, in 
Parliament assembled ;— 

Showeth, 

Tuar the voice of Your Petitioners, the faithful echo of the sentiments of the inhabitants 
‘of this Island, which upon former occasions has been raised in supplication to Your 
Honourable House, now assumes the language of despair : 

That the prayer of Your Petitioners has been suspended under the hope that their repre- 
-sentation and manifest distress would have excited the attention and compelled the inter- 
ference of Your Honourable House in their behalf: 

That Your Petitioners have with mournful fidelity heretofore represented the injustice and 
oppression which they and the interest they represent have long endured; and Your 
Petitioners now declare to Your Honourable House, that the predicted crisis, the inevitable 
result arising from the neglect of their representations, is arrived: 

That every other part of the empire, every other branch of industry, has prospered under 
the wisdom of your protecting care, whilst this portion of the empire is advancing with 
rapid strides to that ruin which a mischievous system and abandonment to the visionary 
vig Ae of spurious and interested projectors cannot fail to consummate : 

‘hat the evils which oppress Your Petitioners must command immediate relief, or produce 
interminable ruin: 

That Your Petitioners may not be silent under this expectation, lest they to whom 
important interests are confided should be considered as acquiescing in the measures which 
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have laid them prostrate, and which have made them and their children familiar with the 
bitter evils of penury and want: — 

That the struggle of Your Petitioners is not now for restoration to that prosperity which 
once smiled upon them, but for bread ; not for the acquisition of power, but in order that the 
knife may be averted from their throats. If they are to be sacrificed, let it not be expected 
that they are to be their own executioners; if they are to fall, let them at least be prepared, 
by converting their plough-shares and pruning hooks into weapons of defence. That this is 
no exaggerated picture of the existing distress and apprehension, is attested by the rapid 
revolution with which property has been transferred. Scarcely is an ancient name in pos- 
session of its patrimony, and those who have been driven to the possession of it find it an 
incumbrance instead of payment: 

That the evils by which this desolation has been accomplished, are the heavy duties to which 
the staple productions are subject; the peculiar pressure of the four and:a half percent. im- 
post, and the wild and intemperate machinations of those who contemplate that desolation 
with triumphant and most unholy feelings: That Your Petitioners have only to refer to the 
Journals of Your Honourable House for the proof that the faith of Parliament is pledged to 
the abolition of the war duty upon sugar; that this duty has been drawn not from the 
pocket of the consumer, but of the producer, during ten years of peace, and that a scale of 
duties varying with the price is the only fair mode of taxation. They have only to refer to 
their own palpable wretchedness as a claim upon the justice of Your Honourable House, that 
this pledge be redeemed ; by the abolition of this duty alone, or by the modification sug- 
gested by the enlightened Report of a Committee of Your Honourable House, can the con- 
sumption of sugar be increased, so as to make any beneficial impression upon the 50,000: 
hogsheads for which, under great disadvantage to the revenue, a partial sale is now forced 
upon the Continent of Europe, and of which the residue is accumulating as a fund which 
must check the industry and blast the efforts of these Colonies : 

Your Petitioners also bring under the notice of Your Honourable House the peculiar hard-. 
ship to which they are exposed by the partial and oppressive impost of four and a half per 
cent.on all their exported produce. By a principle which is opposed to the prevailing libe- 
rality of HisMajest y’s Government, as well as to the wisdom of Your Honourable House, 
this impost is confined to the most exhausted and impoverished Colonies. Whilst Jamaica 
with her internal resources, which make her independent of foreign supply, and Trinidad 
who has lately been draining these less-fayoured Islands of thousands of their labourers, and 
the recent acquisitions of Demerara and Berbice with their inexhaustible soil, are exempt 
from this fiscal duty, the wretched Islands of this Government, and some others under the 
same sad influence, are exposed to its unequal operation. Your Petitioners know not by 
what authority this tax was imposed upon this Island. They do not regard the departure: 
from that which is alleged to be the original application of this fund. They complain of 
this burthen as partial and oppressive, as a check upon their anxious industry, and as pre- 
venting a fair competition in the market with more favoured Colonies. If it be contended 
that it is the price of immunities granted by the Crown, in what do they consist? 
What privileges do these Islands possess that are not enjoyed by their more prosperous 
neighbours ? It is at least incumbent upon those who permit this tax to show that the Colo- 
nies which are subject to it have advantages which are denied to those who are not. But 
Your Petitioners humbly submit, that they enjoy no privileges that are not the birthright of 
every Briton. Thatthey ought at least to be allowed to go into the market as unfettered as 
their more prosperous neighbours, and that the injustice and impolicy of this impost are too- 
manifest to require further elucidation. And Your Petitioners moreover complain, that the 
Act 4 Geo. 3, ¢.15, whereby a duty of seven pounds is laid upon every tun of wine of the 
growth of the Madeiras imported into these Colonies, which is to be paid into the receipt 
of His Majesty’s Exchequer, and (together with other duties by the said Act imposed) 
to be entered separate and apart from all other monies paid or payable to His Majesty, 
and to be there secured, to be from time to time disposed of by Parliament towards, 
defraving the necessary expenses of defending, protecting and securing these Colonies, is at 
variance with the Act of 18 Geo. 3,c. 12, whereby it was declared, “ ‘That the King and Par- 
* liament of Great Britain will not impose any duty, tax or assessment whatever payable in 
“ any of His Majesty’s Colonies in the West Indies, except on!y such duties as it may be 
expedient to impose for the regulation of commerce, the net produce of such duties to be 
“ alwaysapplied to the use of the Colony in which the same shall be levied, in such manner 
“ as other duties collected by the authority of the General Assemblies of the Colonies are 
“ ordinarily paid :” It was scarcely to be expected that that which was so solemnly aban- 
doned in principle should be upheld in practice; and that the Parliament, renouncing 
injustice for the future, should tolerate, sanction and continue that which was already 
framed and organized. And Your Petitioners further represent, that this duty, which ought 
to have been reserved for the exclusive benefit of this Colony, should be considered as. 
ample indemnity already in the King’s Exchequer (if indeed indemnity can be expected for 
such an injustice) for the four and a half per cent. duty: 

That Y our Petitioners approach the remaining subject of theircomplaint with full confidence 
that the energy of Your Honourable House will for ever put down within its walls the attempt 
which is so covertly, but so successfully, contributing to that result which must exterminate 
one class of His Majesty’s subjects in these Colonies, and familiarize the other with all the 
barbarities of savage life. Upon this subject Your Petitioners exercise the privilege of 
speaking openly. They at once acknowledge the paramount authority, as by law 
established, of the King’s Government, administered by responsible servants, and of a 

responsible 
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responsible Parliament. And if these Colonies were the victims of a power which is 
recognized by the Constitution, they could only deplore in silence that they are deprived of 
those blessings and of that equal justice which their happy form of government promised 
toall; but Your Petitioners protest against their fortunes, their character, their safety, being 
abandoned to the control of an ascendant party, which is composed of some noblemen of the 
highest rank, of several well-intentioned and of many obscure and crafty individuals—a party 
which, as it seems to Your Petitioners, has been allowed upon all subjects of Colonial policy 
to have a fatal influence on the decisions of His Majesty’s Government, and even upon the 
deliberative wisdom of Your Honourable House, and which still urges on, in despite of the 
streams of blood which it has made to flow, its rash and relentless measures, so as to defeat 
the benevolent purpose which Your Petitioners entertain, and thereby to retard or frustrate 
the moral and religious improvement of the slave, which can alone qualify him for the entire 
possession of his civil rights; a party which, in scornful allusion to the calumnies which it 
ropagates, and designated the slave as its friend and brother, and has placed itself in merci- 
ess and unchristian hostility to the more unfortunate master, and which in its display of 
cheap benevolence towards one class of men, hath deviated from the principles of common 
justice towards another, Your Petitioners lay out of their consideration all those circum- 
stances which the highest legal opinion would authorize them to urge. They do not rely 
upon those facts, which no man can deny, “ that personal slavery, arising out of forcible 
~“ captivity, is coeval with the earliest periods of the history of mankind; that it is found 
‘* existing, and as far as appears without animadversion, in the earliest and authentic 
“ records of the human race :” 


That it is recognized by the codes of the most polished nations of antiquity, that under 

the light of Christianity itself, the possession of persons so acquired has been, in every 

civilized country, invested with the character of property, and secured as such by all the 

‘protections of law; that solemn treaties have been framed, and national monopolies eagerly 
sought, to facilitate and extend the commerce in this asserted property; and all this with 
al] the sanctions of law, public and municipal, and without any opposition, except the 

protests of a few private moralists, little heard, and less attended to, in every country, till 

within these very few years, in the mother country of Your Petitioners; such considerations 
from such authority, undeniable as they are, form no part of the case of Your Petitioners. 

They will labour with the most zealous of their adversaries to obtain the object in view, 

not indeed with the rude, rash hand that would immolate when it professed to save, but as 

their present legislative labours attest, by every cautious, safe and practicable measure, 

which shall qualify the slave for the enjoyment and full participation of his civil rights ; 

but Your Petitioners having been deceived, are entitled, they humbly contend, to provide 

against further deception. ‘The party, nay, the very individuals, within the walls of Your 

Honourable House, who advocated the cause of the abolition, in the detestable traffic in 

human beings, paved the way to their honourable success by a declaration, that the eman- 

‘cipation of those already in bondage, formed not part of their project. That which was 
then stoutly denied, is now as openlyavowed. Nor do Your Petitioners complain of that 

savowal; but heavy as the claims are upon their forbearance, and great as are their 
sacrifices, it will scarcely be expected that they should confide in those who have thus 

abandoned their solemn professions. The same individuals now call upon the nation to 

effect the emancipation of the West Indian slave, and their proposal is qualified by the 

equitable condition of full indemnity to every interest that may be injured thereby. Your 

Petitioners cheerfully accede to the proposal; but they pray Your Honourable House, that 

they may not be made the instrument of accomplishing this desirable object by the 

surrender of their property, which, wretched as it is, has been the tolerated, the approved, 


the encouraged object of law, and sanctioned by all the securities that can be given to— 


‘interests of the highest and most respected character. That Your Petitioners, though 
shackled with the extreme wretchedness of connection with West India property, will not 
submit to the imputation of any degradation therefrom. ‘That they are alive to the same 
honoarable feelings, the same moral obligations, the same sense of religious duties, which 
their adversaries assume, as the unnatural foundation of their enmity. Your Petitioners, 
therefore, humbly pray Your Honourable House, that the duty upon their exports may be 
regulated by the scale as suggested by the Committee of Your Honourable House: That 
this exhausted Colony may be relieved from the partial impost of the four and a half per 
cent. duty: That the sum which has been levied upon the Madeira wine imported into this 
sland ever since the declaratory Act of the 18th Geo. 3. c. 12. may be disposed of by Par- 
liament towards the defence, protection and security of this Colony, being the objects for 
which the said duty was originally imposed; and that the interests of this Colony may not 
be abandoned to any authority or influence which the Constitution does not recognize; and 
that no alienation of property in this Island may be sanctioned, but on the principle of full 
and fair indemnity to every interest that may be injured thereby. 


And Your Petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 
(signed) John W.D. Wilson, President of the Council. 
W.Wharton Rawlins, Speaker of the Assembly. 
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Anthony Brown, PETITION from the Innasirants of the Virgin Islands complaining of and showing 
Isq. the Causes of their Distress, and offering their whole Property for sale to the 
Government. 





6 February, : : 
1832. To His Majesty King WiLL1AM THE Fourtu. 


The Memorial and humble Petition of the Planters, Merchants, and other Inhabitants 
of the Virgin Islands. 


Most GRACIOUS SOVEREIGN, 


WE, Your Majesty’s most faithful and loyal subjects, the Planters, Merchants, and 
other Inhabitants of Your Majesty’s Virgin Islands, having the strongest feelings of attach- 
ment to Your sacred person and every Branch of Your illustrious Family, with the greatest 
humility crave permission to approach Your Majesty and lay at the foot of Your Royal 
Throne a fair Statement of our distressed and alarming situation, in common with Your 
Majesty’s subjects in Your other West India possessions; and as our last resource, should 
Your Majesty’s Government refuse to entertain our just and unalienable rights, and be 
disposed to give us up as a sacrifice to our implacable enemies, and submit to the accom- 
plishment of our ruin, to crave Your Majesty’s paternal consideration and protection from 
the dreaded evil. . 


Your Memorialists humbly state to Your Majesty, that the reduced prices of sugar 
shipped from Your Majesty’s Colonies in the West Indies to Great Britain bear no propor- 
tion to the heavy duties chargeable thereon; duties imposed in the time of war, and when 
sugars were at least 300 per cent. higher in value than they now are or have been for years 
past; which, with freight, insurance, commission, and other charges, exclusive of the Duty 
of four and a balf per cent. payable at the time of shipment in this and some other of Your 
Majesty’s Colonies, leave so little on the best quality as to be barely sufficient to defray the 
expense of making; and the inferior qualities, which are made at the same expense, leave 
the unfortunate Planter in advance. 


Your Memorialists show to Your Majesty that although repeated applications for relief 
therein have been made to Government, that they have until very lately been totally dis- 
regarded; and that the late regulation of making a deduction of three shillings per hundred 
weight on the duties on sugars has afforded but little relief in the reduced state of the 
market. 


Your Memorialists humbly show that notwithstanding their distresses arising therefrom, 
and the many disastrous causes to which Your Majesty’s subjects in these Colonies are 
liable, and which distresses have increased in late years and involved them in great diffi- 
culties, they have also now to contend with others of a more serious nature, originating in 
the gross and unfounded calumnies of their enemies, and which have been propagated with 
such zeal and perseverance as to operate on the minds of a great proportion of the nation, 
who are ignorant of facts, and take for granted all that they hear, to such extent as to raise 
up and keep alive a mistaken philanthropy, on which measures now in contemplation are 
founded, which threaten the total overthrow of Your Majesty’s once flourisuing West India 
Colonies, and the entire ruin of the (until of late years) happy inhabitants thereof. 


Your Memorialists also humbly crave permission to state to Your Majesty, that they 
have heard it asserted, and verily believe, that certain emissaries in each of the Colonies, 
under the mask of truth and humanity, are in the habit of sending forward from time to 
time, in a secret and clandestine manner, to persons in the mother country, who are labour- 
ing for the overthrow of those Colonies, such unjust statements, to the prejudice of the 
inhabitants thereof, as will best answer their purpose, which could very easily be refuted 
if made in an honest open manner as specific charges, and which, however groundless, 
have the effect of raising a great clamour against Your Majesty’s traduced and much- 
injured subjects in this part of Your dominions, which seems to sweep away with the 
rapidity of a strong tide every desire to investigate the truth thereof, The proceedings in 
the mother country are also secretly and with great haste communicated in different shapes 
to, and received with the greatest avidity by, the slaves, and which have had the tendency 
of causing a very visible alteration in their.conduct, and in many cases an apparent dispo- 
sition to insubordination; some have asserted their right to freedom, but that their owners 
have unjustly withheld from them that right; others, who have not gone so far, anxiously 
look forward to the arrival of every packet, by which they expect the account of their 
emancipation to be conveyed; and in some of the Islands they had proceeded to great ex- 
tremities, by all which Your Memorialists have been greatly injured. 


Your Memorialists humbly show to Your Majesty, that their ancestors first acquired 
a property in their slaves, not only by the encouragement, but in some cases the com- 
pulsion of the mother country; that relying upon the faith and stability of the Government 
thereof, they embarked their fortunes and spent their lives in settling and cultivating those 
° Colonies, and erecting the necessary buildings to enable them to carry on such cultivation; 
that their descendants and others of Your Majesty’s subjects have continued to carry on that 
cultivation, which bas in various ways hitherto been a source of great wealth to the British 
nation. : 


© Your 
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Your Memorialists humbly show that the different proceedings alluded to, which have 
already taken place, have lessened very considerably the value of their property, and 
endangered their safety ; that the object of emancipation contemplated by their enemies 
would, if obtained, complete their ruin and deprive the mother country of all further ad- 
vantage from these Colonies, : 


Your Memorialists humbly show that to deprive Your faithful subjects in the West Indies 
of that property which has descended to them, or which» they have acquired by years of 
labour and privation, would be as great a violation of the honour and faith of the British 
nation as if they were to deprive any other of Your Majesty’s subjects, in any part of Your 
dominions, of any species of property they possess; that if their slaves were to be eman- 
cipated, their other property, lands and buildings, would become totally useless to them, as 
they can from their certain knowledge and experience positively assert that the cultivation 
of their estates could not possibly be carried on by the free labour of those people for any 
wages or hire that could be offered them. 


Your Memorialists humbly crave permission further to state to Your Majesty, that as 
inhabitants of Your Majesty’s Colony, the Virgin Islands, one of such small extent and of 
80 little weight in the scale of West India possessions, they have, in the alarming state of 
the affairs of the Colonies in general, been looking on with the greatest anxiety at the 
proceedings of the large Colonies, well aware that they must either stand or fall together ; 
and though they have ever been willing to do all that could be done for melioratin 
condition of the slaves, consistent with the safety of the Colony and a due regard to th 
rights of all persons, yet they have been perplexed and at a loss to know what within reason 
founded on justice would be sufficient, as they have seen the parent Government laud in 
one Colony the adoption of measures which in another have been subsequently rejected ; 
praise some for what they had done, and then after they had done all that was consistent 
not only with their safety but the preservation of their very existence, told that they had 
done nothing; while in fact all the efforts of those Colonies most forward to meet the 
wishes of Governmeut have been of no avail, and as far from satisfying the demands of 
their enemies as if no concessions had been made; and it is now evident, from the perse- 
vering though unmerited hostilities evinced, that nothing short of the total ruin and 
destruction of the Colonists can satisfy them, and which must be accomplished unless that 
Government which has, in other cases, always dealt out justice with an even hand, does, 
and that very soon, interpose and check those proceedings which are permitted to go on 
and afford to Your Majesty’s subjects in the British West India Colonies that protection 
from oppression which they are equally entitled to with any other of Your Majesty’s 
subjects, 


Yours Memorialists crave permission further to state to Your Majesty, that although no 
enactments have hitherto been made by the Legislature of the Virgin Islands, to meet the 
wishes of Government, in favour of the slave population in the said Islands, yet that public 
opinion and general practice have preceded every enactinent that can be made for their 
well-being, the obnoxious part of the Slave Act having long been a dead letter; and they 
are proud to say, that in no part of Your Majesty’s dominions are the labouring classes and 
peasantry better off, in any one respect, than the slaves are here. They are, however, well. 
aware that any improvement in the condition of the slave ought not to rest solely on the 
will of the master, but be secured to him by law as a right; and which Your Memorialists, 
with every assurance of sincerity, crave permission to state to Your Majesty, will be carried 
into effect, to the extent of what prudence will allow, upon every principle of reason and 
justice, so soon as they shall find that by so doing they shall give satisfaction to Your 
Majesty’s Government, and be protected from that oppression to which they have 
latierly been subject; and be permitted, which every British subject is entitled to as his 
birth-right, uninterruptedly to enjoy their property in a proper manner, conformably with 
the law applicable thereto. 


Your Memorialists also humbly show to Your Majesty, that by suffering the avowed 
enemies of Your Majesty’s faithful subjects in the West India Colonies (who can _ boast 
they have ever been as firmly attached to Your august house as any other of Your 
Majesty’s subjects) to prevail over them, and be the means of carrying into effect the con- 
templated measure of taking from them, by force and against their will, even with compen- 
sation, that property, in which their titles ought to be held as sacred as are those of any 
other of Your Majesty’s subjects within the realm, to the property in their possession, 
would be oppressive, and show that the boasted rights of British subjects consisted only 
in the name, particularly as the measure is unnecessary, and would, instead of answering 
any good purpose whatever, only tend to produce to those immediately interested, conse- 
quences which can only be thought of by those best acquainted therewith, with horror and 
dismay ; and would also be a measure inflicting on the British nation, by the entire over- 
throw of so valuable a part of the empire, a wound that can only be felt when it will be too 
late to apply a remedy; but to deprive them of their property, without a full, fair and 
adequate compensation for all losses which they would thereby sustain, which Your Memo- 
rialists find is an idea entertained by some, would Your Memorials humbly submit to Your 
Majesty, be the highest injustice. 

Your Memorialists further crave permission with all humility to suggest, in case it shalh 
be deemed most expedient, in spite of every remonstrance and explanation, to emancipate 
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the slaves and make a full compensation for all losses sustained thereby, on a fair principle 
of justice, the propriety of pausing until an experiment be made, which the Virgin 
Islands, from their insulated situation and small extent, (the proprietors of property therein 
being willing, for the general good, to aid in the promotion thereof by consenting to: 
transfer their right and title in and to such property, real and personal, at a fair valuation, 
payable immediately, or by instalments, with interest, in three, four or five years,) will 
afford an opportunity of doing, as the measures already pursued have deteriorated property 
in this country beyond all precedent, at comparatively small expense, and with due caution, 
little risk, the effects of which will be sufficiently manifest, in the course of a year or two, 
to prove what would be the consequences of perfecting the measure on a general scale, not 
only as regards the good of the nation, but also the welfare of that particular class of 
people. 


Your humble Petitioners therefore pray Your Majesty most graciously to take 
into Your serious consideration the circumstances of the case and situation of 
Your unfortunate and ill-treated subjects in Your Majesty’s West India Colonies ; 
and by Your benign influence and royal authority to protect them from further 
oppression, and prevent their complete ruin; and with Your Majesty’s well known 
clemency and paternal care of Your subjects, to afford them generally such relief 
in the premises as to Your Majesty, in Your great wisdom, shall seem reasonable 
and just. And Your Petitioners, as in duty bound, will ever pray, &e. 


W® Gordon. J. M. Donovan. 
Wilson Lawson. W™ Geo. Crabb. 
Alexander Stobo. W”® Rogers Isaacs. 
Jn° Isaacs. Henry. W. M. 

J. D. vloger. 
Peter L. Armstrong. G. Hill. 
Rich. Wing. John Lettsom. 
D. M. Coll. H. C. Maclean. 
S. Smith. Benjamin Perrin. 
C. W. M. Brandall. P. Woodcock. 
George Ross. Hugh Robertson. 
A. Berners. C. F. 
John Templeton. W. P. Lettsom. 
Gordon Aitken. G.W. Lewes. 
Jo* G. Gordon. Alex. Smith. 
D. H. O. Gordon. C. C. Bryan. 
Jn° Carruthers. H.A. Tudor. 
Thomas Dawson Graham. W. Woods. 
Franc® Du Bois. Thomas W. Skilling. 
W™ Richardson. H. C. Hodge. 








Veneris, 10° die Februaru, 1852. 


Mr. William Elliott Oliver, called in; and Examined. 


959. YOU are a solicitor?p—I am. 
960. Have you been long in the profession >—Twelve years. 


961. What has been the nature of your professional business ?—General busi- 
ness; but the principal part of our business has related to the West India 
Colonies. ¥ 


g62. Has the great depreciation in the value of that description of property come 
much under your view of late years ?>—Yes. 


963. Explain in what manner ?—The difficulty of effecting any sale of a West 
India estate, or of procuring payment of any annuity, legacy, or mortgage, or of 
making any arrangement with merchants to advance money, or to take a transfer 
of an existing mortgage. 


964. In that state of things there has been less willingness on the part of mer- 
chants to advance money to their correspondents than formerly, has there not ?— 
Yes ; I think the unwillingness has increased each year, and at the present time 
merchants will not make any advance whatever. ; 


g65. Your 
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965. Your business feels the effect of that from your having no mortgages of late 
to draw ?>—Certainly, in that branch. 

966. Have any transactions of that kind come within your knowledge within 
the last’ year or two, transfers or purchases ?—I only know of one bond fide purchase 
within the last few years. 

967. Have you any means of knowing whether that purchase was on very depre- 
ciated terms ?—It certainly was at a very low rate, | 

g68. Are the legal expenses attending the transfer of West India property very 
large ?—It is considered that deeds relating to West India property are liable to 
the same duties to which English deeds are liable, and they are also liable to the 
duties of the Colonies or Isiands to which they relate. 

g69. What are the charges on the transfer of property in the Islands, are they 
‘according to a Schedule of duties >—I can speak only of Jamaica ; in Jamaica there 
is a stamp of 5s. for every 40 lines of imperial paper, if the consideration is 
under 1,000/., and if the consideration is above 1,000 Z. then there is an additional 
duty of 5 /. 

970. Is there any ad valorem duty besides that —None in Jamaica. 

971. Does the Registry Act add to the charges attending the deeds of transfer ? 
—Yes, certainly. 

972. In what respect >—By the Slave Registry Acts it is declared, “ that no 
deed or instrument executed in the United Kingdom, whereby any slave or slaves 
shall be intended to be mortgaged, sold, charged or in any manner transferred or con- 
veyed, or any estute or intefest therein created or raised, shall be good or valid 
unless the registered names and description of such slaves shall be duly set forth 
in such deed, or in a schedule to the deed.” In consequence of this Act it is neces- 
sary to apply to the Registry Office here for a list of the slaves with the names and 
descriptions as they may happen to be described in that Office, for which fees are 
charged, according to the number of slaves described. 

973. In a contract of marriage all those expenses attach, provided a West India 
property is made a part of the settlement, do they not’—Yes; it is considered to 
apply to any deed whereby any estate or interest in any slave is created ; even leases 
for years are included. 

974 On the appointment of new trustees must it then take place also?—Yes, 
certainly, if any interest in a slave is transferred. 

y75. Also on any declaration of trust?—Yes, if a new interest is created. 

976. Do you think all those aggregate expenses are very burthensome to West 
India property ?—Yes, I consider them so; we had within the last week occasion 
to prepare a settlement, when the list of slaves cost 17/. gs., although only 496 slaves 
are now living upon the estate, and were included in the settlement. 

977. Does the enumeration of slaves add to the expense of the deed ?—Yes. 

978. The stamp duty being on the number of the words in the deed is very much 
increased in consequence ?—it is ; and there is an additional expense in consequence 
of the regulations at the Slave Registry Office, for the charge is for each description 
of aslave; and as the original and triennial Returns include as well those now livin 
as those dead, since the original Return, there is a double charge for the dead, 
they being twice described. 

979. Does that enumeration of the names of slaves add much to the security of 
the property in a transfer >—-I think not. 

g8o0. You conceive that might be dispensed with, and the deed shortened without 
any disadvantage —Y es, certainly. 

981. It does not appear that the Slave Registry Act was enacted for any purpose 
of the Revenue bylengthening the deeds and making the stamps more expensive >— 
I have understood the contrary, for on an application to the late Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he stated that the Act was not passed with any view to the Revenue. 

982. The Treasury would have no difficulty in obtaining such legal advice as 
would enable them without difficulty to remedy that inconvenience —That must 
depend how they are to keep up the office without being paid for the list of slaves, 
for the office would be an incumbrance to the country, unless they paid the expenses 
by obliging any parties having occasion to transfer slaves in this country to convey 
such slaves according to the names and descriptions of such slaves in the Registry 
Office, and for that purpose to obtain a list of the slaves from the Office. The 
charges at the Registry Office are very heavy in proportion to the work done. © 

983. Do you think the extent of these burthens has been any impediment to the 
transfer of property r—Yes, to the completion of transfers in this country. 
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g84. Has it had the effect of making the securities occasionally less valuable than 
if the expense had been smaller >—No, I think not. 

9&5. Have any representations been made to the Treasury on this subject? —A few 
years ago there was a letter, signed by twelve or fourteen solicitors, representing 
these expenses to the Committee of West India planters and merchants, which, 
I believe, was communicated to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


986. Have you reason to know whether that letter contained all the information 
which was necessary to enable the Government toe form an opinion upon the 
subject ?>—I think it did. 


James Colquhoun, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 


987. WHAT is your connection with the West India Islands?—I am Colonial 
agent for several West India legislative Colonies. 
g88. Name those for which you are agent ?—St. Vincent, Dominica, St. Chris- 
topher, Nevis and the Virgin Islands. 
g89. What have you to state to the Committee respecting the distress under 
which those Colonies labour, and the causes to which planters in those Colonies 
attribute their distress ?—The Legislatures have represented their distresses by peti- 
tions * to The King, the Government, and the Parliament, and to the Government 
through their agent since the year 1823 ; their distress is so pressing as to require 
immediate relief to prevent the most ruinous consequences. In the Island of 
St. Christopher, it is stated in the petition from that Colony, there are but three 
hereditary proprietors remaining; this is attributed to various causes, among others, 
a train of circumstances connected with the proceedings in the mother country which 
have thrown doubt upon the security of West India property. Loans could not in 
consequence be procured at the Island interest with the commercial advantages 
together equal to 15 or 20 per cent, while money could be had on landed security 
here at 4 per cent. The fall of property is in many cases equal to two-thirds of the 
value of that property ten years ago; I mean that the property is now worth only one- 
third of what it was at that period. From their being undersold (as far as the surplus 
of sugar beyond the home consumption in this market is concerned) in the foreign 
market by foreign sugar raised at less cost ; I mean the Slave Trade sugars, for in spite 
of the Slave Abolition Treaties the Slave Trade has been carried on, and will be until 
the Cuban is undersold in the foreign market by British refined and other sugar, which 
can only be done by a bounty on the exportation of refined sugar, which will find 
its way on the Continent as other British manufactures sent there have done, 
through Hamburgh and Bremen, which come in competition with the domestic 
manufactures of those countries. ‘This measure is the more called for from the 
recent custom-house regulations of Prussia, to which Hesse Cassel and other coun- 
tries are parties, and which is likely to obstruct British commerce there, unless 
checked by retaliation or otherwise. In short, the most effectual relief to the planter 
would be a large reduction of the duty on the home consumption sugar, and a liberal 
bounty on the British sugar refined, and exported in that state. These concessions 
the planters claim in consideration of upwards of 30 millions sterling having been 
taken off the British agriculturist and manufacturer at home, while next to nothing 
has been reduced on West India articles, especially sugar. The prohibitions and 
restrictions imposed for the protection of British produce and manufactures imported 
there, the excessive taxes on their produce in Great Britain and consequent want of 
a more 





* From St. Vincent, 19th March 1823, complaining of the war duties on sugar, and other grievances, 
and suggesting remedies ; 1823. Appendix to Votes, p. 148. Another petition from St. Vincent, com- 
plaining of distress and suggesting remedies.—Appendix to Votes, 1823, No. 210, p. 162. 

Petition—Dominica, March 1823, to The King; to The Commons —Appendix to Votes, No. 201, 
p. 146, 

St. Christopher, in 1825; laid before the Committee, detailing all the causes of their distress, and 
suggesting remedies. 

Nevis, to the President of the Board of Trade, and to The House of Commons, both dated May 1831, 
to the same effect. 

From the Virgin Islands in 1831, laid before The House of Commons, detailing their ruinous distress, 

and offering their estates to the Government for sale. 
, Report of a Committee of the Legislature of St. Vincent, on the financial, commercial, and political 
state of the Colony, under the different heads of commercial charges here and there, showing the cost of 
cultivation, the causes of distress, and‘the remedies, dated. 27th October 1830.—House of Commons 
Papérs, 28th March 1831, No. 301, 
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a more.extended home market for the sugar, rum, molasses and coffee*, in the British 
American Provinces in return for the duties levied on the United States articles, for 
the protection of Canadian produce, and the duties in the United States of America. 
The 4 2 per cent. duties varying from 10 to 40 per cent. upon the value of the pro- 
duce in the Colony, after deducting the cost of production, I mean on the net 
value of the produce in the Colony ; this tax has produced 6,851,000 /. raised from 
215,000 acres in Barbadoes and the Leeward Islands from the commencement of 
the settlement, of which about 3,000,v00/. have come into the Exchequer, the rest 
has been retained in the Islands, or absorbed in charges, 


990. At what period did those commence ?>—In the reign of Charles the Second.} 

991. Have you the means of stating to the Committee whether any advantage 
has accrued to the Colonies from the removal of the restrictions which previously 
existed on the intercourse between the Coloniesf{ and the Ports of the United States ? 
—WNo benefit has as yet been derived, because the Americans have not taken pro- 
duce in exchange, and no trade can be beneficial to the West Indies which is not a 
barter trade, the experiment probably has not yet been sufficiently tried ; but it 
appears from a Report from the Assembly of St. Vincent, that they do not value it 
as a concession ; and this feeling exists in the Leeward Islands with which I am 
connected. Formerly the trade was carried on to the neutral ports, and small 
Colonial vessels, manned by black and coloured seamen, took the produce which 
was left in depét, and exchanged at those Islands where there was an accumula- 
tion of American produce, and a consequent competition. The Americans now 
run to Barbadoes, and from Island to Island down to St. Thomas’s with their sup- 
plies until they get their price; but as I said before, the experiment probably has 
not been sufficiently tried to ascertain how far it may yet succeed if the duties are 
reduced on British produce in the United States. 


-. gg2. You do not know to what extent that barter was carried on before the 
restrictions were first imposed:—I am not prepared to say what was the extent of 
the trade before that period without reference to official documents laid before 
Parliament. 


993. Have you directed your attention to consider whether any and what ad- 
vantages might be derived to the West India Colonies from opening a trade between 
them and the north of Germany ?—By the reciprocity treaties with Hamburgh, 
Bremen and Lubeck, the vessels of those states can only carry the produce and 
manufactures of these states to the British West Indies. An impression existed 
that they might legally carry the produce of Germany to the British West Indies, 
and five vessels sailed from Hamburgh and Bremen to Jamaica with the produce 
of Germany by mistake. Treasury Orders were issued releasing them from the 
consequences of a breach of the law. Those vessels brought back produce, but 
I am not prepared to say whether they made a profitable adventure or not; it is 
worth the experiment ; for the trade to Cuba from the Hanse Towns representing 
Germany is second to the United States and before Great Britain in quantity, which 
shows that the produce and manufactures of Germany are largely consumed in the 
tropics; two years ago I saw a Return; the United States imports into the 
Havannah were 4,676,000 dollars. § 

994. That 





* Not only on these articles, but on pimento, succades, shrub, and other minor articles, which the free 
coloured peopie could be profitably employed in raising. 

See Major Moody’s Reports, Parliamentary Papers, 24th February 1826, 2d Report, No. 31, show- 

ing the details of the cost of production of estatesin Tortola. Page 102, on an estate, showing that the 
42 per cent. tax amounts to 20 per cent. on the net produce; and page 104, where it amounts to 40 per 
cent. on the net produce, and 100 per cent. until it becomes a charge exceeding the income, when, of 
course, it ceases to be a per centage, and becomes a tax on the capital of the planter.—See Calculation, 
No. 1.— post, p. 131. 

+ The dates of the 4 4 per cent. Acts are as follows : 


Barbadoes_ - - . - 1663 Nevis’ - ~ - - | 1660 
St. Christopher - - - Montserrat - - - 
Antigua” - - - - 1663 Tortola - - - 774 


See Parliamentary Papers, House of Commons, ordered to be printed 1 May 1820, No. 20. 


t See Petitions from the planters of St. Christopher, Nevis, and Tortola, giving very important. infur- 
mation on this subject, presented to The House of Commons, Votes, 3d July 1828, p. 936. 


§ See details in Paper, marked No. 2, intituled, ‘“Synoptical Statement of the Trade of the Havannah 
during the year 1828,"—post, p. 131. 
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994. That is the import of the United States produce into the Havannah?—Yes, 
the Hanse Towns 1,584,000 dollars; Great Britain 1,441,445 dollars. 

995. Are the exports from the Hanse Towns, Great Britain and the United 
States into the Havannah of the same articles subject to the same duty ?—I have 
always understood so. 

996. Do you believe that if a direct trade were allowed from the Hanse Towns 
to the British West India Colonies that trade would take place to any extent p— 
I should think it worth the experiment ; I do not see any reason to prevent it. The 
imports into the Havannah from Northern Germany, through their commercial ports, 
Hamburgh and Bremen, in 1826, have been already shown. The exports from the 
Havannah to. the United States were 2,022,879 dollars; to the Hanse Towns, 
1,345,129 dollars; to Great Britain, 1,051,170. 

gg7- In what year was this ?—In the year 1828. 


' gg8. Can you state in what articles either the United States or the Hanse Towns 
are able to undersell Great Britain ’— Provisions, Hamburgh staves and some of the 
manufactures of Germany. Provisions are by law introduced from the Hanse 
Towns to Newfoundland, and are cheaper than those from Great Britain and Ireland. 
I have no specification with me. 

999. You cannot state to what degree the prohibiting the imports into the 
British West India Colonies of articles from the Hanse Towns acts as an injury to 
the West India Colonies >—Certainly not ; they might introduce many articles which 
would come into competition with the Americans, a competition would produce 
a reduction of price. 

1000. Are the Cubans and the Brazilians who export produce to the United 
States subject to the same duties as those who export from the British West India 
Colonies to the United States?—I understand so, but I have not the American 
tariff here. 

1001. Then you cannot state that the British West Indians in that respect are 
subject to any greater restrictions or inconvenience than the Cubans or the Bra- 
zilians?—No; Havannah being a free port, the goods of all countries in all ships 
are received there; but, as | took the liberty of stating just now, the ships from 
the Hance Towns bearing the Hanseatic flag, could only carry the produce of those 
states which are very limited. 

1002. Is the produce of any British West India Colonies subject to any heavier 
duty than the produce of Cuba or the Brazils, on being imported into the United 
States >—I understand not, as I before stated. 

1003. Are there any articles but rum and molasses which can be exchanged 
to the United States, which our Colonies rear >—Sugar. 


1004. Is sugar sold to the United States -—Yes, and coffee, 
1005. Generally?—I do not know to what extent, but it was taken to the foreign 


' free ports and there sold, and carried to the United States. 


1006. Are you aware that by the Act establishing the Colonies belonging to this 
country, they are restricted from sending their produce any where except to the 
mother country '—No; by the Act they may send it to America from the West 
Indies direct in American ships. 

1007. Is it not a fact, that in consequence of the old Colonial law, there are very 
few estates which have the power of sending their produce there ?—‘There are very 
few unincumbered estates, but there is no prohibition to exporting produce to the 
United States, it is expressly allowed by law. 

1008. Does that restriction arise out of the state of the laws, or out of individual 
engagements entered into by proprietors P—Individual engagements undoubtedly. 


1009. In consequence of the old practices arising from the Colonial policy, has it 
not become a rule for planters, whether incumbered or unincumbered, to send the 
produce of their estates, with the exception of rum and molasses, to this country ?— 
Generally the sugar has come to this country. 


1010. In the smaller Islands with which you are connected, are there many com- 
mercial establishments who supply the estates with European and other articles, or 
are those supplies generally obtained by the individuals resident upon the estates 
from this country ?—In both ways they receive their supplies from this country,’ and 
purchase them from the merchants there. te 
7011. You 
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1011. You are of opinion that in our Colonies there is the same facility in the 
purchase and sale of sugar as in the foreign Colonies?—I am not aware of any 
restrictions in the markets of foreign Colonies, that would prevent their disposing 
of their sugars. 


1012. Do you know whether ships are ever sent to Cuba or Brazil, with orders 
to purchase a cargo of sugar on their arrival there ?—I have been told so, but I do 
not know the fact. 

1013. Do you know of any instances of a ship being freighted in London, and 
sent out to St. Kitt’s with orders to purchase a cargo of sugar upon its arrival there ? 
—No, I never heard of an instance of the kind. 


1014. Should you suppose such an order could be executed ?—I should think not 
to any extent, not in St. Christopher's certainly. 

1015. What prevents it?-—The mortgages. | 

1016, The practice of the trade is to send all the sugars raised upon the estates 
here, is it not:—Yes. 

1017. Do unincumbered proprietors find it their interest also to send it here >— 
They would send it to reciprocity countries, or to the United States of America if 
they could get a better market; I have been told that vessels have gone to the 


United States and have made a better market than in this country, but those are 
exceptions. . 


1018. Are there any unincumbered proprietors in St. Kitt’s >—Very few. 

1019. Are there any >—Yes, I should think there are. 

1020. Do you know of any -——No, but I have been told there are. 

1021. How do you know any are incumbered r— ‘rom common reports. 

1022. How do you know any of them are free ?-—From common report. 

1023. Did you ever know an unincumbered proprietor connected with the West 
Indies ?--I really cannot answer that question, some planters have told me that 
their estates were unincumbered. 


1024. In giving your former answer, in which you assumed what would be done 


by proprietors unincumbered in St. Kitt’s, did you give it without knowing of your ° 


own knowledge whether there were any unincumbered estates at St. Kitt’s?— 
I said it upon my belief and common report. 


1025. Can you state how much per cent. the re-shipment of goods at St. Thomas’s 
amounts to, either lumber imported from the United States or on West India pro- 
duce transhipped from thence to the United States ?—No I cannot. 


1026, Have you not made a calculation of that ?—I have not. 

1027. Have you any commercial dealings -—None. 

1028. All your information arises from either general report, or that intercourse in 
society which may have enabled you to acquire some information upon the subject ? 
—From intercourse and that continually with the Colonies for which I act, and 
with individuals in those Colonies in which there are upwards of 600 planters and 
merchants. 

1029. Have you anything more to state -—Much benefit would be derived to two 
of the Colonies for which I act, namely Dominica and Tortola, if a free port were 
established there on the principles established in St. Thomas's; Dominica is placed 
between the French Islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe, and would command 
that trade ; Tortola is placed close by St. ‘Thomas’s with as good anchorage ground 
as St. Thomas’s; the trade to St. Thomas’s was said to have been two millions 
sterling annually during the war, and if an unlimited free port were established at 
Tortola, which is now almost exhausted, for the soil makes very little sugar, I think 
the trade would be attracted from St. Thomas’s to Tortola, and the Spanish trade 
carried on to the Main; Porto Rico and St. Domingo be concentrated in Tortola 
instead of St Thomas’s, British and German and other capital would be attracted 
there. 

1030. You mean that all that neutral trade which is now or has been carried on 
at St. Thomas’s might be transferred to any one of our Islands, as Tortola, if we 
chuse to make it a free port?—Yes ; if Tortola were made as free as St. Thomas’s. 


1031. And this trade of two millions, or a large portion of it might be transferred 
there>—Yes, that is the opinion of persons pretty conversant with the subject; 
Major Moody who has resided there and investigated the subject at the desire of the 
Secretary of State, is of that opinion. 
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1032. If you could so transfer this trade of two millions to one of the Islands, 
might you not distribute this advantage over all the West India Islands by making 
them all free ports >—They are generally free ports, but not on the same extended 
principle as St. Thomas’s, it depends on the geographical position of the Islands ; 
Tortola is the most leeward of the Islands; and is more conveniently situate for 
trade with the main land. The British packet should call there, it calls at the 
foreign Island of St Thomas's ; it would be a great relief to that impoverished Island 
if the Leeward Island packet called there, which it would appear might be given 
without inconvenience. 


1033. What other Islands are there so advantageously situate, except Dominica ? 
—J do not know any of the other Colonies for which I act to which this trade 
would be so advantageous. | 


1034. The trade of St. Thomas’s is not to the extent of two millions at this time? 
—No, that was the trade during the war. 


1035+ Do you know what is the trade carried on at St. Thomas’s now ?—No I do 
not, but it is very considerable ; the Columbians come from the Spanish Main and 
purchase their goods, the credit, the alteration of tariff in Columbia having thrown 
a good deal of difficulty and inconvenience on the direct trade from Europe, they 
therefore come to St. Thomas’s to purchase European goods. 


1036. This is an advantage which might be conferred upon Tortola by an altera- 
tion in the Colonial Law as respects Tortola ?—I mean that. 


1037. The trade of St. Thomas’s has fallen off a good deal since the renewal of 
the direct intercourse between the United States and the Colonies, has it not ?— 
It has ; it was one of the depots for American produce. 


1038. Can you speak to the amount >—Not at the present moment. 


1039. What is the nature of the trade at St. Thomas’s at present ?-—I have 
received a paper on that subject, which | communicated to the Board of Trade; it is 
in packages, made up for mules backs, composed of assortments from every country 
in Europe. 





1040. Where do they send those?—To the Spanish Main, Porto Rico and 
St. Domingo; here is a correspondence which I had with the President of the 
Board of Trade on the subject of the free ports.—[ Zhe Witness delivered in the 
same for the inspection of the Commitiee.|—I\ have also a statement, showing the 
quantities of British plantation sugar, coffee and molasses imported into Canada, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland in 1827 and 1828, with the 
amount of the Colonial duties levied thereon. 


[The Witness delivered in the same for the inspection of the Committee. | 


1041. When you speak of free ports, do you mean particular ports in particular 
Colonies to which, by the provisions of 6th George the Fourth, vessels may enter, 
or are you speaking of those where there is a total remission of all duties F—I am 
speaking of those where it is wished there should be a remission of all import 
duties, and that the vessels of every country should bring freely the goods of all 
countries free of heavy port charges. 


1042. The 6th of George the Fourth has made all the ports in the West Indies 
free ports, under the general meaning of free ports "Certainly, with the exception 
of one or two. 


1043. Do you mean to say there are no duties at St. Thomas’s, or that they 
are lower ?2——They are much lower, they are trifling duties. 


1044. Are they more than nominal :—-I believe they are not more than nominal. 


1045. With respect to all those which are called free ports, in the legal accepta~ 
tion of the term, the same Act of Parliament which constitutes them free ports, 
either imposes a duty directed by the Act, or requires the Colonial Legislature to 
impose a duty corresponding in amount with that mentioned in the Acct itself 2— 
Yes, for Island consumption, . 
1046. You 
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1046, You stated that you have been told, but did not know from your own know- Jamies Colquhoun,” 
ledge that vessels have taken cargoes from unincumbered estates in St. Kitt’s to the Esq. 
United States?>—No, I meant generally from the West Indies ; I have heard that § ————— 
vessels have gone with cargoes to the United States, and have found a better market; 1° Febrary, 


but I stated it as an exception, the markets in the United States might at that time 


from accidental causes be better than those of Europe. 


1832, 


1047. From what Islands were those shipments made ?—I did not hear. 


1048. Have you had any information upon the subject >—I had no specific infor- 


mation, but it was a fact, I believe, generally known among West Indians. 





—No. 1.— 


STATEMENT extracted from Major Movdy’s Report, 24 Feb. 1826. Parliamentary 
Papers. 2d Part, No. 31. 1826. See pages 102 and 104. 


TORTOLA. 


Gross Produce - - - £.2,415.at 44 percent. = £.108. 15. 


Net Produce or Revenue - £.497. 16. 6. upon which £. 108. 15. is equal to 20 per cent. 


Page 102. 
TORTOLA. 
Gross Produce - - - #£.905.at 42 per cent. = £.40. 14. 
Net Produce or Revenue - £.101. upon which £. 40. 14. is 40 per cent. 


Increasing as the value of the estate decreases, and reaching 100 per cent. until it becomes 
a charge exceeding the income, when it ceases to be-a per centage, but is a tax on the 


capital of the planter. 





— No. 2.— 


SYNOPTICAL STATEMENT of the TrRapDeE of the HAVANNAH 


during the Year 1828. 





AMOUNT IN DOLLARS. 


MORES SST Sng: SET 
Imported. Exported. 
United States, North America - - - | 4,676,340 2,022,879 
Hanseatic States iy Ca re whet GATS: 1,345,120 
Great Britain = - - - - - - | 1,441,445 1,081,170 
France - - - - - - -| 1,405,418 506,643 
ee 276,760 587,985 
Spain Asi ict iuee soda <0 hm - 242,058 560,259 
Portugal - - - - - - - 155,058 11,053 
Russia - - - - - - - 85,613 381,920 
Denmark - - - : - - - 60,907 4,346 
Italy - - - - - - - - 28,631 108,270 
Sweden - - - -, - - - 13,059 16,400 


The above Statement of Imports and Exports in Spanish effective Dollars, is extracted 


from the Official Report in detail to the Spanish Government. 


T. G. Turner, 
10th October 1829. Hanseatic Consul, Gibraltar, 
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Andrew Colville, Esquire, again called in ; and further Examined. 


1049. ARE you, as a merchant, connected with estates which are free from in- 
cumbrance as well as estates which are subject to incumbrance ?—I am. 

1050. You are a proprietor of estates and a consignee of estates, which are under 
incumbrance ?—I have estates my own property, I am also consignee of estates, 
which owe me no money. 

1051. Are you also consignee of estates under incumbrance >—Yes. 


oi | 


1052. As consignee of the produce of your own estates, also consignee of estates 
under no mortgage, nor subject to any incumbrance, and also consignee of estates 
under incumbrance, state to the Committee whether, with respect to any of the 
charges of management and cultivation, or the manufacture of sugar on the transit 
of that sugar to this country, or the furnishing of supplies from this country to the 
Colonies, there is any distinction whatever?—With regard to the management of 
the estates in the West Indies, that is a matter which belongs to the proprietor of 
the estate, the merchant or consignee does not interfere in that unless by a special 
desire of the proprietor of the estate. With respect to all charges for freights, for 
goods sent out to the Colonies, supplies or any other kind of charge, that comes 
through the merchant’s account; I know of no distinction whatever made, whether 
the person with whom the account is kept is indebted to the merchant, or has 
money in the merchant’s hands, nor is there any charge made in the house of which 
I am a pariner, to any person’s estates which is not made tomy own in the course 
of business ; the same commission, the same freight, the same mode of purchasing 
and sending out the supplies, in short there is no difference whatever between one 
and the other. Pr nae 

1053. Does it happen that besides being in possession of the estate of which you 
are the proprietor, by means of your attorney in the Island, that you are in posses- 
sion of any estate as mortgageer—No, I am not in possession of any estate ‘as 
mortgagee. | 

1054. Have you heard of any adventure being made from any unincumbered 
estate in the West Indies to the United States ?—No, I do not know of any trans- 
mission of sugar for sale to the United States; I have heard in conversation of 
sugar having been sent to New York for sale, but I do not know the particulars. © 

1055. Do you know how they succeeded ?—I do not. Ms 

1056. Do you know the quality of New Orlean’s sugar ?—Only in the course o 
conversation, that it is not adapted to the purposes of refining, that it is mostly used 
in America in its muscovado state. 





Lune, 13° die Februari, 1832. 


Andrew Colville, Esq. again called in; and further Examined. 


1057. DO you believe that if all the ports in the West Indies were made free 
ports, capable of importing goods from all parts of the world, at either low duties 
or no duties at all, a considerable portion of the trade would cease to be carried on 
through the ports of Great Britain; and do you think that any large portion of the 
produce would be remitted direct to European ports?—It is very difficult to form 
a sound opinion of what would be the result of so great an alteration in the system 
of the Colonial Trade as that contemplated in the question; but I should expect 
the tendency of such an alteration to be, that all articles which can be carried from 
foreign countries in Europe, or any other foreign countries, to the West India 
Colonies, cheaper than what can now be procured through Great Britain, would, 
in the event of the ports of the West Indies being open to foreign ships for the 
importation of goods without duties, be so supplied to the West India Colonies ; 
and that of course would have a tendency to draw a portion of their produce as 
remittance to the foreign countries from whence the supplies are obtained ; but 
to what extent that might go, I cannot pretend to form a very sound opinion. The 
effect of such an opening of the trade, and such an alteration of the Colonial 
system, would, in some degree, be counteracted by the habits of the people, and 


by 
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by the connections in business and obligations under which the planters, at least 
many of them, now are to merchants in Great Britain. 


1058. Would not the existing mortgages, or debts without mortgage security, 
from necessity oblige the greater part of the produce to be remitted direct to Great 
Britain, even though the trade were perfectly free?—-No doubt ; those planters who 
are under engagements, from the advances they have received, to make consign- 
ments to merchants in Great Britain, would either have to continue those consign- 
ments or to pay off the debts. 


1059. Are not the exports which are sent very much of the nature of assorted 
cargoes; and is it not the cheapest mode, even although some of the articles may 
be obtained ata cheaper cost in foreign ports, to send the whole direct from this 
port to the person who is to receive the cargo?—There are two sorts of shipments 
made to the West Indies: one made by the factors or consignees upon the order of 
the proprietors or managers of the estates, and those articles are all collected in 
London or the port from whence the ship may sail, and shipped all together; and 
there is another class of shipments which are made to the merchants or storekeepers, 
as they are called, in the principal towns in the Colonies, who carry on trade by 
retailing those articles to the free people, or others, who may not require so many 
goods as to make it worth their while to send special orders to Great Britain for 
them. At present, therefore, all the shipments to the West Indies may be said to 
be made of assorted cargoes; but if any articles of large consumption in the West 
Indies could be obtained from foreign countries much cheaper than from Great 
Britain, such as German linens, fish of various kinds, and other articles, they 
would no doubt be imported by the resident merchants in the Colonies from 
foreign ports. 7 


1060. Look over the articles in Digest 2, page 56 of the printed Papers, and state 
which of those articles you think would be shipped wholesale from the foreign ports, 
if the trade were pérfectly free, without passing through England?—There is wine 
might possibly be so; Osnaburgs or coarse linens, salt fish and pickled fish, pro- 
visions of all kinds, both animal provisions and grain provisions ; these are articles 
that occur to me on looking over the list, but without minute inquiry and examina- 
tion of the state of prices, and so on, I cannot pretend to say exactly what articles 
might or might not be sent in such case. 


1061. Unless the Committee can have a precise account of the articles, how is it 
possible to judge whether a compulsion to take those articles from a British port is or 
is not of the nature of an onerous bargain upon the West India Colonies ?—I cannot 
pretend to say in what manner the Committee is to come to a decision upon the case ; 
but the answer to the question I have given, states the grounds upon which I have 
given it. 

1062. Could you furnish the Committee, if time were allowed you, by looking 
over those articles, with an account of the present state of the British and Foreign 
markets, what articles would be taken from this country, and what articles would be 
shipped from European or American ports p—I am not possessed of that informa- 
tion at present, but no doubt it might be obtained; at the same time I may be per- 
mitted to observe, that it will require very minute inquiry, and a considerable time, 
probably, to give the information to the Committee with strict accuracy; an approxi- 
mation to the truth may perhaps be more speedily laid before the Committee. 


1063. Shipments in most of those articles being made to the smaller Islands in 
comparatively small quantities, must not the shipments to those Islands of necessity 


goin assorted cargoes from this country, and not be exported in entire cargoes to. 


such Islauds?— They will certainly go more conveniently to the consumer in 
assorted cargoes, not only in the smaller Islands, but at various out-ports of some of 
the larger Islands. At a great central port, such as Kingston in the Island of 
Jamaica, no doubt the people within reach of that market might obtain the full 
benefit of such an alteration of the system ; but those at a distance would not be able 
to derive that full benefit, because they would have to employ an agent in the Kingston 
market to make the purchases, and there would be drogherage, or the carriage of the 
articles in small vessels along the coast to the ont-ports; all of which would run 
away with a great deal of the advantage which might otherwise have been 
obtained. 
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1064. Are you.aware in what manner the Cuba market is principally supplied ; 
are assorted cargoes shipped from Europe to the planters there, or do the planters have 
recourse to the Havannah market for articles brought in cargoes from Europe ?— 
I have no knowledge of the system of the trade at the Havannah from my own expe- 
rience; what I know upon the subject is only from the reports of others, or published 
accounts, and those lead me to the impression that the trade there is carried on upon 
a large scale to the Havannah, and that the people supply themselves from the mer- 
chants there, in portions of the different goods, as they require them. 


1065. Do they sell their produce in exchange r—The produce is sold by the 
planters, I have always understood, at the Havannah, and not consigned to Kurope 
on account of the planters. ‘Transactions sometimes take place, I understand, by 
barter ; bargains being made for goods at certain stipulated prices, to be paid for in 
produce at certain stipulated prices. In other cases, the respective purchases and 
sales are made at different times, and under separate bargains. 

1066. Do you know what articles are shipped in British vessels going to Cuba 
for the purpose of seeking freight for cargoes of sugar?—I have no experience of 
my own in that trade, and I have not information which would enable me to answer 
that question immediately in an accurate manner. 

1067. What goods are there of European produce, which are not permitted to 
be imported into this country, and be re-exported in bond without payment of duty 
from Great Britain to the West India Colonies >—I cannot pretend to answer that 
from memory, but the fact may be very readily procured from the Laws of Customs. 


1068. Are many foreign goods exported from the bonded warehouse without 
payment of duty from hence to the West India Colonies?—As far as my own ex- 
perience goes, I should say not. | 

106g. Wines are so exported >—Yes. | 

1070. If the articles of foreign produce were permitted to be received in the 
Islands duty-free, do you not believe that the greater part of those article swhich 
are European, would be shipped from this country, forming a part of assorted 
cargoes, and being exported out of bond in this countryr—I should think that 
articles of large consumption would not be so shipped; that they would go direct 
from their places of production or growth. Articles that are consumed by estates in 
smaller quantities, and where the double transport did not constitute any consider- 
able part of the value, would probably be shipped as specified in the question. 


1071. Are you aware whether many articles are shipped from Europe and 
America to the Havannah and the Brazils, as well as from this country, for the 
supply of those Colonies :—I have already stated that I have no knowledge of the 
trade either to the Brazils or Cuba, of my own experience; therefore I cannot pre- 
tend to give an accurate answer to that question. 

1072. To give free scope to an open trade with our Colonies, it would be neces- 
sary, also, would it not, to admit freely foreign ships ?—Of course it would be 
necessary to admit foreign ships, because foreign ships would carry goods from 
their own countries. 

1073. Have there been any statutes passed in this country to favour loans to 
the Colonies, at high interest, in aid of the Colonial system ?—There are several 
statutes in existence, giving great encouragement to loans, and giving by law a right 
to pay six per cent. interest upon loans advanced upon Colonial security. 


1074. Therefore to carry into effect fully the principle of free trade, it would be 
necessary to repeal all the Acts by which the Colonial trade is now regulated, and 
such Acts as give facility to granting loans according to the present system ?—I am 
not prepared to say that it would be necessary to repeal all those Acts. If the 
planter should find it to be more for his interest to deal with foreigners, to purchase 
from them, and ship his produce to foreign countries ; and if he should be under 
mortgage, or in debt to a British merchant, he must in the first place pay off 
that debt before he could with any degree of propriety send his consignments 
elsewhere. 

1075. Would the security of a mortgage upon the West Indies be impaired by 
allowing the planter to dispose of his sugar, and to purchase such articles as he 
required, at greater advantage than he now either purchases or disposes >—I would 
say that his security would not be made worse, but one of the principal objects for 
which the creditor lends his money, to wit, the profit to be obtained as a factor or 

| | consignee 
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consignee of the produce of the estate would be lost, and he would require pay- 
ment of his debt. 

1076. Why would the security be lost if the Legislature passed only a general 
measure, but left all individual engagements and bargains subsisting ?—I do not say 
that the security would be lost; I said the security would not be impaired, but that 
the object of the lender would be lost, and he would call in his money. 


1077. Why would he call in his money if the security was not impaired ?— 
Because the principal object of his making the loan was, not only the interest agreed 
to be paid upon that loan, but the advantages he was to derive as a factor or con- 
signee of the produce of the estate. 

1078. Have you not presumed that if the Legislature were to make all the West 
India ports free ports, meaning by that, that all goods were admissible at either no 
duties at all or low duties, the Legislature would also interfere with the transmission 
of the produce from the West India Colonies to Great Britain, and is that at all 
a necessary consequence of making all goods admissible from whatever country 
into the West Indies at low duties :—I have not presumed that the Legislature 
would do so unusual a thing as to pass a law interfering with engagements existing 
upon the faith of the presentlaw ; what I presumed was, that if the creditor did not 
receive the advantages contemplated in his bargain, viz. the commission on the 
sales of the produce of the estate, as well as the interest stipulated upon mortgage 
or other security, he would call in his money. 


1079. Is it not the habit of the merchants and the planters now to enter into 
mutual covenants for shipping all the produce raised upon the estate to this country, 
and receiving all the supplies from hence, and have not such covenants been 
recognized by the Lord Chancellor ?—I believe that such covenants have been 
recognized by the Lord Chancellor, but I also believe that the general practice 
now is not to make any special covenant of that nature, but that is the understand- 
ing of the compact; and in point of fact, if the proprietor of the estate should not 
order his supplies and consign his produce, and in short transact the business in the 
ordinary manner with the consignee, the consignee would say immediately, I must 
require repayment of my loan. 


1080. At the present prices of West India produce, is the money advanced with 
or without mortgage considered generally to be well secured by a consignment to 
the lender of the money?—The consignment is no further a security than at 
a particular period the consignee may have the value of the crop in his hands; 
but the profit upon the loan depends upon the consignment. 


1081. Are there not a very large number of persons who have advanced money 
on mortgage or without mortgage to West India planters, and who are not able 
from the sale of the produce consigaed to them to obtain the interest and commission 
at the present low scale of prices p—There are no doubt very many cases indeed in 
which the mortgagee or other creditor has not received his interest. 


1082. Do you not consider that the prohibition to receive articles of consumption 
from those countries where they are produced the cheapest, acts at present as an 
onerous burthen upon the West India Colonist ?-—No doubt it acts upon him as 
well as all others, that the inability to purchase at the cheapest market may be said 
to be an onerous burthen. 


1083. Would the security of the parties who have advanced money be impaired 
by allowing the West Indians to purchase goods where they could be obtained the 
cheapest >—Certainly not. 

1084. Then what injury would be done to those who have advanced money, by 
allowing the West Indians to purchase goods where they can be obtained the cheapest, 
by making the West India ports free ports?—There would be no injury done to the 
man who has advanced the money, unless the circumstance of the proprietor of the 
estate making his purchase elsewhere involved as aconsequence the withdrawing of 
the consignment, or some other operation under which the mortgagee now receives 
a profit. 

1085. If the offect of this were to raise the price of West India produce to the 
planter, would not the condition of the planter be improved ?—No doubt. 


1086. Would he not be able more easily to pay off existing mortgages? —No 
doubt, the richer the debtor the more security the lender has. 
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1087. What injury then could be done to the mortgagee, if the planter were 
better enabled either to pay interest or to pay off the principal of his mortgage >— 
I have already said no injury would be done to him, unless it involved the conse- 
quence of depriving the mortgagee of some of the sources of his present profit. 


1088. Is there any condition between the man who advances the money and 
the planter, that he shall be compelled under all circumstances to consign his pro- 
duce to him, whether he pays off the mortgage or not?—The moment he pays off 
his mortgage there is an end of all obligation to consign. 


1089. If that enables the planter to purchase his goods cheuper, and by obtaining 
a higher price for his produce, either to pay interest or the better to pay off his 
mortgage, is not the condition of all who have lent money upon West India estates 
and the planter also improved ?’—If the planter be enabled to pay off his mortgage, 
the situation of the mortgagee would be very much improved indeed. | 


1090. Have you any doubt that if all the ports of Europe and America were 
thrown open to the West Indies, the situation of the planter would be improved ?>— 
I think his situation would be improved provided he was in a situation to take 
advantage of the alteration of the laws. 


1091. It is only where private engagements exist between the planter and the 
individuals who have lent money, that it would not operate beneficially to him ?— 
No doubt where there are private engagements for loans, the party would not be in 
a situation to take the advantage of the supposed alteration of the law. Buta 
considerable alteration would I think be required in the whole system of our Colonial 
management, before the full advantage could be obtained by the planter; I mean 
that he must alter his present mode of manufacturing sugar, he would have to bring 
his manufacture into the same state as is practised in Brazil and Cuba, and that 
would be attended witha considerable expense, and much time must elapse before the 
people in the Colonies, either the white or the slave population could acquire suffi- 
cient skill to enable them to clay the sugar to advantage. | 


1092. If the foreign ports were thrown open in this way, do you not believe that 
the mortgagee and the planter would make arrangements for accommodating them- 
selves to the new state of things when they found that its effect would be to enable 
them to manufacture sugar cheaper and to obtain a better price for it?-—I cannot 
pretend to say what people would do under a supposed alteration of circumstances, 
without much more consideration than I can give to sucha subject at the moment. 


1093. When it was found that the unincumbered planter could import freely in 
the ports of Europe or America, and having exported also his produce to those ports, 
that he derived advantage from those changes, do you not believe that even where 
incumbrances have taken place, there would be a disposition to put business into 
the same train?—No doubt new arrangements of business would arise under new 
circumstances, but the first effect of such a great alteration, if acted upon on an 
extensive scale, would be that establishments now existing for carrying on the trade 
with the Colony would be given up, and the debts due to them called in as soon as 
possible. 


1094. If the West Indies did not reap the full benefit from such a change, it 
would not be owing to the state of the law, but it would be owing to private 
engagements between the parties?—-The immediate cause might be said to be private 
engagements, but the real cause, in my opinion, would be the arrangements that 
had been necessarily made under a long existing system of laws, because all those. 
arrangements must necessarily be made in conformity to the established policy of 
the country. 


1095. Do you think that if the British Colonies were permitted to trade freely 
to Europe and America, the planters, if they could carry on trade beneficially, 
would not be disposed to come to this country, and to obtain loans for the improve- 
ment of their estates in the same manner they now do?—They might be so dis- 
posed, but I do not think they would get them. 


1096. Why do you think they would not get them?—Because it has been found 
that even in times when no doubt was cast upon the rights of property in our 
Colonies, advances upon West India security could not be readily obtained without 
the condition of making consignments as part of the consideration for granting the 


© loan. 
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Joan. At present, and since the year 1823, such a doubt has been cast by the 
proceedings of this country upon the rights of property, that, combined with the 
depression of prices, it 13 now impossible to obtain advances on West India 
property. 

1097. Is not a capitalist more willing to lend money to a person who has 
a thriving than one who has a losing trade; —No doubt. 


1098. If the export of produce could take place to greater advantage, admitting 
the planter to trade freely with foreign countries, would not the capitalist be more 
likely to assist himr—lI think not, for the reasons I have already given. 


1099. What is to preclude the capitalist having the property consigned to him, 
having the liberty to dispose of it in such market as he thinks fit-—-The capitalist 
could not derive advantage from the consignment, unless the consignment was made 
to the port where the mortgagee resided. 

1100. What is to prevent the mortgagee from sending it to any port he pleases, 
and receiving the proceeds >—Nothing, but he cannot derive his commission upon 
the sales. 

1101. Why can he not?—Because the commission upon the sales depends upon 
the fact of the person making the sales. 

1102. Do you know whether advances are made to the Brazils by British houses 
upon the security of sugar to be put at the disposal of the person making the ad- 
vances —I have no knowledge of such a circumstance. 

1103. The majority of planters are under mortgage, are they not?—I cannot 
pretend to say whether the majority are under mortgage, but a great many are no 
doubt in that situation. 

1104. Are you able to state at what period these mortgages took place P—I can- 
not pretend to give the dates of the existing mortgages. 


1105. Are they mortgages of long standing, or have they been gradually or 
rapidly accumulating of late?—It has always been the case that many estates in the 
West Indies have been under mortgage, the amounts of those mortgages have no 
doubt very much increased by the continued depression of prices, which have 
increased the necessities of the planter, and obliged him to call for larger advances 
4rom his merchant. 

1106 Are you able to state what is the present rate of freight from this country 
to the West Indies ?—The freight from this country to the West Indies is very 
‘much in detail, being so much per package, and I have not the particulars with me. 


1107. Suppose a merchant here charters a ship, on what terms can he have it 
chartered ?—Various bargains are no doubt made in chartering ships; I do not 
know any instance of a ship stipulating to take out a whole cargo of supplies freight 
free in consideration of getting loaded homewards, but partially and for part of their 
outward cargo, such bargains I believe may be made, particularly for dead weight 
articles, such as coals. 

1108. What should you say is the average rate of freight at which vessels 
can now be taken up to proceed to the West Indies to be loaded with sugar ?>—The 
‘freight home from Jamaica has for several years been 5s. per cwt. 


110¢. Does that 5 s. include a portion of the supplies free ?—No. 


1110. What is the freight outwards per ton?—I know of no bargains made for 
freight outwards per ton, the freight is calculated at per package, per measurement 
or per barrel, such as herrings. 

1111. Are you aware how much per barrel is charged?—The freight of 
herrings is 5s. per barrel, J am not prepared to say from memory what the other 
‘freights are. 

1132. Ifthe charter party expresses that 5s. a hundred weight is the sum to be 
paid, is the ship owner in the habit of allowing a large discount to the merchant P— 
I know of no such instance ; the only thing at all like such a matter is, that the ship 
owner may employ the person who charters his ship to collect his freight and act as 
broker for the ship, in which case he is entitled to a commission upon the freight. 


1113. To what does that commission amount ?—Two and a half per cent., the 
same as any other ship broker. 

1114. In case the supplies are carried out free, has the merchant the benefit of 
‘that ?—No, the planter of course has the benefit of that. 
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1115. It may not happen that the supplies are going out to the same estate from 
which the sugar comes ?>—It does not signify to whom the supplies may belong ; the 
party is not charged freight, if no freight has been paid; at least 1 know no s ch 
instance. 

1116. A vessel may carry out supplies to one estate and may bring back the 
sugar of another estate, in that case what would be done ?—In such a case I do not 
suppose that any bargain would be made that the supplies should go out free; such 
bargains are only made where the supplies are going to the estate from which the 
sugar is to be shipped. 

1117. Many of the consignees probably are part owners of the vessel ?—That 
occasionally happens. | 

1118. Is it the case in a large proportion of instances ?—I should say, that 
the great majority of ships are held by persons not consignees of West India 
produce. nan 

1119. Is it the practice in the London market to sell sugar in bond at the short 
price ?—No, not plantation sugar. 

1120. Who pays the duty >—The merchant. 

1121. Isthat the universal practice >—That is the general practice ; I would say, 
that it is almost the universal practice that the sugars are sold by the merchant at 
the gross price, and that the merchant pays the duties. 

1122. Is the commission that a merchant receives considered a del credere com- 
mission ; that he runs the risk >—No. ; 

1123. If he makes bad debts by selling to the wholesale grocer, it is not the 
consignee but the West Indian loses?—The sale is made at the risk of the 
proprietor. : 

1124. In case of the sale being made at the short price, is a commission charged 
on the long or the short price !—I never made sales in that way; but I presume, 
that if the sales are made at the short price, a commission is charged upon the short 
price ; in Ireland, I understand that they sell at the short price, and charge five per 
cent, commission upon the sales. 


1125. Is not the practice of the trade in this way ; when ships are going out to the 
West Indies with the expectation of bringing home sugar, that they are laid on to 
receive goods from any person that may offer to ship >—Of course, when a ship is 
entered outwards, she is there to receive goods of any person who may be desirous 
of shipping them. . 

1126. You do not mean to say that all goods are at any time shipped free, but that 
sometimes goods are shipped free when an inducement is held out to the ship-owner 
that he may receive a large quantity of produce in return ?—lI believe that almost 
the only instances where the goods are carried out free, are those where the ship-owner 
may have made arrangements for a certain part of hisloading homewards, and he 
wants to secure a further quantity to complete his loading; in that case he will hold 
out a temptation to the parties, and will take certain goods out freight free, or at a 
lower rate than is customary, provided they engage to put on board the ship in the 


West India port a certain quantity of goods which may complete his loading. 


1127. It is not an uniform thing in any year that you have any opportunity of 
shipping any portion of the cargo free ?>—Certainly not; these are only occasional 
instances, and matters of special bargain, not the general practice of the trade. 


1128. Have the difficulties which have arisen in Russia and Austria, as to the 
admission of British Plantation sugar into those countries, arisen from the act of the 
British Legislature, or from the acts of the Foreign Governments ?—They have 
arisen from the acts of the Foreign Governments. i 


1129. These inconveniences, therefore, are not of a nature which by any act of 
the present Government unassisted by the I’oreizn Governments can be removed >— 
I apprehend they could be removed only by treaty with the Foreign Governments. ° 

1130. The impediments which exist in the United States from the duties imposed 
on the importation of foreign sugar apply equally to Cuba and the Brazils and the 
British West India Islands '—No doubt. | 

1131. Do you know what is the present state of trade as to the importation of 
lumber in Cuba?—I have no knowledge, of my own experience, of the trade 
of Cuba. 

1132. You cannot say whether there is a lumber trade between the United States 
and Cuba?—No, I have no knowledge, from my own experience, of the Cuba trade. 

1133. Are 
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1133.. Are you aware that the packages in which sugar is usually sent from 
‘Cuba and Brazils are boxes, and that those countries furnish the lumber them- 
selves >——Cuba and Brazil sugar is almost all shipped in boxes ; but I am not aware 
from whence they procure the wood from which these boxes are made. 

1134. You are not aware that the wood is grown in the country ?—I am not. 

1135. Can you speak to the circumstances of the navigation of British and 
American ships for carrying the produce of the West Indies to Europe?—No, I 
cannot speak to that of my own knowledge. 

1136. Is it to the excess of the production of West India produce that you 
attribute the principal distress which exists at present ?—I attribute the lowness of 


price of all Colonial produce to the largeness of the growth in comparison to the , 


consumption. 

1137. Do you agree with some of the witnesses in attributing any considerable 
part of the present distress to the agitation of questions which excite in the minds 
of the negroes expectations of some indefinite advantage to themselves ?—I certainly 
think the distress and difficulties of the planter are very much aggravated by such 
circumstances. | 

1138. In what way have such circumstances increased the distress >—They have 
reduced the sale value of his property, I should conceive, at least one half. 


1139. Does not that render it difficult for him to obtain advances upon mort- 
gage >—No doubt, and it occasions an estate to be overburdened with a mortgage, 
which previous to such excitement and such depreciation in the sale value of his 
property, would have been considered but a small security upon the estate. 


1140. Do you think that but for the agitation of such questions it is likely much 
larger sums would have been lent on mortgage on West India security /—It is diffi- 
cult to form an estimate of that, but the situation of the planter is very much 
aggravated by the depreciation in the value, and the consequent want of credit 
under which he suffers. 

1141. If the effect of facility,in borrowing money had tended to increase sugar 
cultivation in the West Indies, do you not think the present distress would have 
been greater, rather than less than it now is, by a corresponding increase of pro- 
duce?—I do not think the quantity of produce in our Colonies could have been 
extended, as the population is limited, and no further supply of labourers can be 
obtained. If the planter had been in better credit, or could have obtained larger 
loans, many improvements might have been carried into effect, 


- 1142. Is not the effect of all such improvements to increase the produce by ren- 
dering manual labour more productive, and would not the produce of the West 
Indies have thereby been increased ?—I should think the improvements would 
rather have had the effect of improving the quality of the sugar, than of increas- 
ing the quantity very much. 

1143. Do you know, in any of the Islands, whether new lands have been taken 
into sugar cultivation within the last five years Pp—I should think not. 


1144. Will you explain fully the nature of the bounty which you recommend 
to be given on the export of refined sugar ;. upon every cwt. of sugar paying 24s. 
duty, you calculate that there will be 61 lbs. of refined sugar, what bounty do you 
propose should be paid upon the export of that cwt. of single refined sugar ?—In 
the answer which I gave upon this subject formerly, I suggested that the whole of 
the drawback upon the export of sugar should be given upon the export of refined 
sugar, and none upon the export of bastard sugar. At the 24s. duty it would 
require 448. per cwt. on single refined sugar to return 24s. upon the 61 Ibs. the 
supposed produce of the cwt. of raw sugar in the refinery. ‘This alteration I con- 
sidered would be an advantage to the planter of 3s. 10d. per cwt. being the amount 
of duty now retained upon the bastard sugar, for 18 lbs. bastard sugar estimated to 
be produced in refining one cwt. of muscovado at 24s. comes to 38. 10d., and in 
point of fact scarcely any bastard sugar is exported. The remainder of the bounty 
required to raise the price of muscovado sugar 10s. per cwt. I conceived must be 
given also upon the export of refined sugar, and be calculated at a rate equivalent 
to a duty of 30s. when only 24s. should be paid. Thus 558. per cwt. drawback 
upon the export of 61 Ibs. of single refined sugar would be equivalent to 30s. per 
cwt. upon the muscovado sugar refined. ) 

1145. Your proposition then is that 55s. per cwt. shall be the drawback upon 
the export of every cwt, of single refined sugar ?—Yes ; it would require that draw- 
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market. 

1146. It would be a bounty upon the export of raw sugar of 30s.?—No; it 
would be 6s. bounty. 

1147. The bounty and drawback together would be 30s.?—No; the alteration 
proposed of laying the whole of the drawback upon the export of refined sugar 
would be equivalent to 3s. 10d. if calculated on a duty of 245s., and if calculated 
on a 30s. duty it would be equivalent to gs. 10d. advantage to the planter, pro- 
vided only 24s. import duty should be paid. 


1148. It would be equivalent to paying him 30s. upon every cwt. of raw sugar 
exported >— Yes, he having previously paid 24s. ; 


1049. How much would that amount to upon the estimated quantity of single 
refined sugar that would probably be exported from this country?—I estimate that 
it would create a charge upon the Revenue of about 400,000/. 


1150. How do you make that out ?—I take the quantity, supposing the present 
extent of export trade to be continued. 


1151. What is the present export trade ?-—I took it at 800,000 cwts. muscovado 
and at 10s.; but in point of fact itis only gs. 10d.; so that it would be less by that 
fraction supposing the quantity of 800,000 cwts. were refined for a foreign 
market. 

1152. Do not you think that the quantity exported under those circumstances 
would be very much greater than 800,000 cwts. per annum -—Such a measure would 
have a tendency no doubt to increase the export ; but I do not think that in point of 
fact the export trade would go much further than to the produce of $00,000 cwts. 
of muscovado sugar. 

1153. Do you think that a much larger import from the Mauritius, under those 
circumstances, is not to be expected?—JI do not know the state of the cultivation 
in the Mauritius sufficiently to be able to answer that question very confidently, but 
perhaps their importation into this country might be a little extended. If the ex- 
port of refined sugar should be extended, by the measure suggested, I should expect 
the deficiency of the supply to this country would be filled up by extended impor- 
tation from the East Indies, and of course the revenue would receive a higher duty 
upon that increased import from the East Indies, as a compensation in part for the 
400,000 /., the supposed charge. 


1154. Are you aware that when the molasses question was agitated, it was re- 
presented by the supporters of that measure, that the increased quantity of sugar to 
be imported from the Mauritius was almost unlimited ?—Whatever might be 
alleged, the increased importation from the Mauritius cannot be unlimited, for the 
population is limited, and the extent of cultivable soil is limited. 


1155. Do you believe that by the application of machinery under this stimulus, 
the increased prices and production of sugar in the British sugar Colonies in the 
East and West Indies would be materially increased?—I do not think that the 
quantity of sugar grown in the British plantations, including the Mauritius, could 
be increased ; a higher price in this market would no doubt induce a larger impor- 
tation from the East Indies. 


1156. The measure you have suggested in as far as it tended to raise the prices 
at home, would have.a tendency to check exportation to Europe, would it not >— 
The rise of price bere could only be obtained by the exporter of refined sugar 
getting back a part of that rise in a better drawback; the price that he could sell 
that sugar in the continental market, would not be affected by any internal arrange- 
ments in Great Britain. 


1157. Would it not have a tendency to raise the price at home ?—It would raise 
the gross price here. ! 

1158. In so far as that went, it would check the temptation to send sugar 
abroad :—No doubt if the effect of the proposed measure should be to raise the 
gross price here more than 10s.; but I do not think that in practice it would be 
found to do so, 

1159. Do you not suppose that it would tend to increase the proportion of sugar 
exported from this country, and diminish the quantity consumed at home ?—So far 
as the rise of the gross price affected the consumption, it might do so. 

1160. Is 
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1160. Is it not known from actual returns, that there is a material diminution 
in the consumption as soon as the price rises?—No doubt the consumption is 
affected by the price, but I know of no way of benefiting the planter, except by 
an increase of price for his produce. 

1161. If the quantity thrown upon the foreign market were increased by this 
measure, would it not to that extent tend to depress the price in the continental 
markets ?—No doubt, but all that would regulate itself. 

1162. It might regulate itself by materially lowering the prices in the continental 
market?—No; because if the price rose here sugar would not be exported. 


1163. Would not this operate as a tax on the people of this country in a double 
way, first by raising the price to the consumer, and secondly, by imposing upon him 
a tax for the purpose of paying the bounty —I would say no tax is imposed upon 
the people for the payment of the bounty, and I think it is not a fair way of stating 
the question to say that the public is taxed by a rise in the price of sugar. At 
present, and for years past, the public have derived an undue advantage by circum- 
stances compelling the planter to sell his sugar at less money than it cost him to 
raise it. Even in the case supposed of a rise of price of 10s. to the consumer, I 
am convinced that that price of sugar would be lower upon the average than the 
public will have to pay if they take advantage of the circumstances, and press their 
own Colonists to such a state of ruin as materially to diminish their growth of 
sugar. 

1164, If the bounty is paid, must not a tax be laid upon the public for the 
purpose of paying it-p—No; the public will continue to receive, in my opinion, the 
highest possible amount of revenue which can be levied upon the consumption of 
sugar in this country; I mean that the net revenue will be as large as can be levied 
under all the circumstances. 

1165. You presume, if 24s. continues to be levied upon sugar, that a rise in 
price will take place in sugar, and consequently the consumption of sugar in this 
country be decreased 245., and less quantity will yield a less revenue, will it not >— 
No doubt. 

1166. Then out of this revenue of 24s. upon a less quantity, will you not have 
to deduct the bounty equivalent to 10s. upon the whole of the quantity exported ? 
—No doubt; but my opinion is founded upon the conviction that the British sugar 
plantations cannot continue to grow sugar at those prices; if those prices be con- 
tinued, I think it is evident that their cultivation must be put out and extinguished ; 
in such an event, the people of this country would have to pay an enormous price 
for their sugar, as has formerly occurred where a smaller proportion of the growth 
of sugar was suddenly destroyed, as happened upon the destruction of the Island 
of St. Domingo. 

1167. Would it not be in the power of the continental states to which, this sugar 
having received the bounty is exported, to lay on a countervailing duty to the same 
amount on all refined sugars from Great Britain?—It is no doubt in the power of 
foreign countries to impose what duties they please upon the importation of sugar ; 
but I do not apprehend such an effect would follow the measure suggested ; for at 
present only those countries receive refined sugar without imposing heavy duties to 
whom it is an object to receive a cheap supply of sugar, and who have no refineries 
of their own to protect, or who, from the nature of their consumption, prefer 
receiving crushed or single refined sugars to muscovado. 


1168. If the countries to which British sugar having received a bounty was 
exported, were to lay on a countervailing duty to the same amount as the bounty, 
would they thereby raise the price of sugar in such countries, to a higher price than 
it actually now is?—No doubt they would raise it by all the amount of duty 
imposed. 

1169. If the British exporter on the one hand receives a bounty to the amount 
of 6s., and on the other hand, a duty to the amount of 6s. is imposed by the foreign 
state to which it is exported, would not the British exporter of sugar be in precisely 
the same situation in respect to the net price received by him in the foreign coun- 
tries, as if no bounty had been allowed, and no countervailing duty had been laid 
on ?—No doubt. 

1170. Will such a state of things, a bounty given on the one hand and a duty 
laid on the other, tend to alter the price of sugar in the continental market, to make 
it different from the price which would exist if no such system of bounties and 
duties had been adopted ?—I should think that the price to the consumer in the 
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foreign country would be increased by the amount of duty imposed upon the 
importation. 

1171. Does not the price in the foreign market depend upon the price of the 
foreign sugar imported from the Colonies where the Slave Trade exists ?—The price 
in the foreign market must mainly depend upon the proportion of the supply to the 
demand. ; , 

1172. Will not the price, where there is a free competition of capital, depend 
upon the price at which it is supplied from the markets where sugar can be raised 
the cheapest ?—No doubt the price of sugar will be affected by those cir- 
cumstances. 

1173. Do you not represent yourself that the cause of distress to the British 
planter is, that his sugar raised, by all the charges and restrictions upon it, is in the 
continental market reduced down to the price at which the Slave Trade Colonies 
are enabled to supply sugar >—No doubt. 

1174. Then how do you make out, that because you give a bounty on the oné 
hand, and jay on an equivalent duty on the other, that by the import of sugar to the 
foreign market to the same extent as now exists, the price in the foreign market will 
thereby be altered?—The opportunity of selling sugar sent from this country to 
that foreign market would no doubt be affected by the imposition of duty on its 
importation into the foreign country. 


1175. Have you not all along assumed that the quantity of sugar exported from 
this country to the Continent will not be materially altered ?—lI think not ; because 
I do not expect that those countries which now receive refined sugar from this, will, 
by such an alteration of policy in Great Britain as I have supposed, be induced to 
impose any duties on the importation of refined sugar from this country. 


1176. Have you not assumed in your former answer that on a system of bounties, 
such as that recommended, the export of sugar from this country to the foreign 
country will not be materially altered, or, if altered at all, the export will be rather 
increased than diminished ‘—Yes ; [ have presumed so for the reasons given in my 
last answer. we 

1177. Inasmuch as the quantity exported from this country would be rather in- 
creased than diminished, and the quantity exported from the different Slave Trade 
Colonies would not undergo any alteration, and inasmuch as the British exporter 
would, if an equivalent duty were laid on, receive by one hand and pay by the 
other, how can you expect that the price in the foreign market will undergo a mate- 
rial alteration even in the case of laying on a duty equivalent to the bounty granted 
here ?—I do not think that the price in the foreign market would be altered by 
imposing a duty on the importation of refined sugar from this country, unless that 
foreign market depended on importation from this country for the greater part of 
its supply. No doubt if all the world was to lay a tax upon the importation of 
refined sugar from this country, the export of refined sugar from this country might 
be totally prevented ; but I see no reason to expect that those countries, which at . 
present receive refined sugar from this, without imposing such heavy duties, could 
have any inducement to alter their policy. 


1178. If all the countries to which sugar is now exported were, under a system 
of bounty paid, and equivalent duty imposed, to continue to receive the same quan- 
tity of sugar, would the price of sugar in the continental market undergo any 
alteration whatsoever ?—I am disposed to think that if the supply remains the same, 
and the demand remains the same, prices would remain the same. 


1179. If the foreign countries chose to lay on a duty equivalent to the bounty given 
here, would not that be a very easy mode for the continental states to raise a tax 
upon this country without their raising the price of sugar to their own consumers ?— 
I have already stated, that I do not think that the prices of sugar to the consumer 
abroad would be affected by the imposition of duties on the importation of refined 
sugar from this country, unless such markets are dependant upon the importations 
from this country for the greater part of their supplies ; but I must be allowed to 
say, that granting the truth of the inference from the question I see no reason to 
expect that foreign countries that now receive our refined sugars free, should alter 
their line of policy. 

1180. Might not they lay on a tax in no way onerous to themselves, by imposing 
an equivalent duty, and that without raising the price of sugar to their own sub- 
jects >No doubt they might do so, but so might they at present lay a tax on - 

the 
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the importation of sugar from this country, if they considered it their interest to do 
so; and it would not be more their interest to do so in the event of our giving 
an encouragement to the export of refined sugar from this country than it is at 
present, 

1181, If they were to lay ona tax equivalent to the bounty upon gugar exported 
from this country, and the exporter from this country did not receive a bounty from 
this Government, would they not thereby entirely stop the export of sugar from 
hence to those countries, and thereby raise the price of sugar to their own con- 
sumers ?—That would depend upon the amount of duty imposed. 


1182. In the case of an amount of duty equivalent to your supposed bounty >— 
It is very possible that, if all the countries in the world were to combine to coun- 
teract the proposed measure, they might do so; and the ccnsequence would be, 
that the cultivation of the British Colonies would probaby be destroyed, unless 
some other mode of relief could be devised by the Government of this country. 


1183. The laying on a duty by the foreign country, without the planter receiving 
an equivalent bounty, will occasion an alteration of the distribution of sugar in the 
markets of the world; but if the bounty and the equivalent duty go hand in hand, 
will not the distribution of sugars in the markets of the world continue exactly the 
same as if no duty and no bounty had been adopted ?—If a man pays with one 
hand and receives with another, he will be left in the same situation he was in 
before. 

1184. To what countries on the Continent is refined sugar now exported from 
this country >—The chief export of refined sugar from this country is to Hamburgh, 
and to the Mediterranean, Leghorn, and the free port of Trieste, from whence it 
is distributed to other parts of the Mediterranean and to Turkey. - | 

1185. Does not that supply of sugar from hence serve to regulate the general 
supply on the Continent?—No doubt the supply from this country must have an 
effect upon the prices at those markets to which it is sent. 

1186. In importing wool from Prussia to this country, have you ever heard that 
a duty was imposed upon the export from Prussia?—I am not conversant with the 
wool trade, but I never heard of such a circumstance. 

1187. You have never heard that that circumstance has been a reason for the 
Government of this country imposing an equivalent duty upon its import here ?— 
I never heard of such a circumstance. 

1188. Are you aware, that from America there are importations of refined 
sugar into Hamburgh?—I am not aware that there have been any importations of 
refined sugar from America into Hamburgh; it may be so, but I have heard of 
importations of refined sugar from America into the Port of Leghorn. 


1189. Do you know whether the Americans grant a bounty on the exportation 
of refined sugar?—I understand they do, but [ have not information sufhciently 
accurate to state what it is. 

1190. If the States of Europe were to raise such duties upon the import of 
refined sugar from this country, as should stop the importation, must not that 
produce the effect of limiting the supply, and therefore raising the price upon the 
Continent ?—No doubt. 

1191. When a bounty was granted upon the export of refined sugar from hence, 
did the States of Europe generally impose countervailing duties, to prevent its 
admission into the Continent >—No; during the period that there was a bounty upon 
the export of refined sugar from this country, I mean previous to the year 1826, 
those States that now receive refined sugar from this country, without exacting 
heavy duties upon it, did so. 

1192. What was the amount of the bounty paid ?—The bounty given on the 
exportation of refined sugar was contingent on certain prices in this country ; but in 
point of fact, a bounty equivalent to 3s. per cwt. upon muscovado sugar, existed for 
a period of several years. 

1193. Was there at that time, that supply from the foreign Slave Trade Colonies 
of Cuba and Brazil to the market of Europe there is now ?—There was a very 
ample supply, but [ believe not so large as latterly, because the general prices were 
higher than they have been since. 

1194. Are you aware of any particular interest that exists in the states of the 
Continent, to prohibit the importation of sugar from hence, because it receives 
a bounty here, and may therefore be afforded them upon rather more favourable 
terms >—I am not aware of any interest in foreign countries to do so, their policy in 
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their desire to protect their own refineries or not. I may be allowed to add that the 
United States give a bounty on the export of refined sugar ; and France for some years 
has given a bounty of about 16s. sterling per cwt.; yet refined sugars from those coun- 
tries, are, I believe, every where received on the same terms as from this country. 


1195. Does not a heavier duty upon the trade of one country than on the trade 
of another, act as a bounty upon the trade of that country which has the least 
duty imposed upon it?—No doubt the country that pays the least duty is placed 
in the most advantageous situation. 


1196. Where there were heavier duties upon the importation of articles in foreign 
than in British ships, did not that operate as a bounty on British shipping ?!— 
Certainly. j 

1197. Have you not heard, that one of the causes which led to the equalizing of 
duties on various articles imported in British ships and in the ships of the Northern 
Powers, was, that the Northern Powers threatened countervailing duties equivalent 
to the less duty that was imposed upon the articles imported in British ships ?— 
1 have heard that such reasons were alleged. 


1198. Supposing that those discriminating duties had continued, and that the 
Northern Powers had imposed those countervailing duties, would not the effect have 
been, to have left the trade precisely upon that equal footing upon which it now 
exists >—If the duties had been the same, and the rates of freight the same in the 
two classes of ships, it would have been so. 

1199. Why should not the very same rule which applies to shipping, apply also 
to sugar, if a countervailing duty is imposed upon it to the amount of the bounty? 
—There is no doubt that a countervailing duty, all other things being the same, 
would counteract the effect of the bounty. 

1200. It would therefore be in the power of foreign countries, by imposing 
countervailing duties, to annihilate entirely all the benefit which the West Indians 
expect to receive from the granting to them a bounty —No doubt it is in the power 
of the foreign countries if they are so disposed. 


1201. And that without those foreign countries raising the price of sugar to 
themselves beyond the price at which it now exists ?—I am not prepared to admit 
that; because the effect of imposing duties on the import of refined sugars from 
this country, must in some degree tend to lessen the import from this country, and 
of course the general supply of sugar to that foreign market. 


1202. It would lessen it if the duty were imposed without the bounty, but would 
it lessen it if the bounty is given and the duty imposed ?—I do not think that the 
effect would depend so much upon there being bounty or no bounty in this country, 
the fact of bounty or no bounty, would have a more immediate effect upon the 
gross price of sugar here. 


Joseph Marryat, Esq., a Member of the House, Examined. 


1203. YOU are a merchant in London extensively connected with several of 
the West India Colonies, are you not?—I am. 


1204. Be pleased to state to the Committee what Colonies, and in what relative 
situation, whether as proprietor, as mortgagee, or as receiver of consignments 
where there are no mortgagees?—I am colonial agent for the Legislature of 
Grenada, I am agent for the inhabitants of Trinidad, I am a proprietor and mer- 
chant in the Islands of Trinidad, Grenada, and St. Lucia. 


1205. Are you acquainted with the commissions and mercantile charges which 
are commonly made by persons in the same situation as yourself?—lI can state the 
mercantile charges made for a number of years past by the house in which I am 
partner. 

1206. Will you state them?—The first charge is freight, which, for the past year 
from Trinidad, has been at the rate of 5s. per cwt. upon sugars; from the Islands 
of Grenada and St. Lucia, it has been 4s. 6d. per cwt.; from Demerara, it has 
been 3s. 6d. and 4s.acwt. Another charge is 6d. a cask for primage; pierage, 
4id.; trade, 6d. Then there is a charge for interest on freight and duty, which 
generally amounts, upon the average, to about 10s. per cent. Insurance from 
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fire, the premium upon which is 1s. and the duty 2s. The‘dock rate is 8d. a ewt.; 
the rate of landing waiters a halfpenny a cask; the sampling, 6d.; the cost of 
stamp, about 1s., that is the receipt stamp; the premium of insurance, 25 s. per 
cent.; the policy tax, 5s. per cent.; commission or insurance, 10s. per cent.; 
brokerage, 10s. per cent. upon the gross sales; commission, 27 per cent. upon the 
gross sales. And there is another charge, which is optional with the planter, viz. 
108. per cent. for del credere on insurance; and 105. per cent. guarantee upon the 
gross sales. ‘These, I believe, are all the charges made on consignments to the port 
of London with which I am acquainted. 


1207. Do you understand those to be the common charges ?—I believe them 
to be. 


1208. Are you aware of any person carrying on business as a West India 
merchant on terms more advantageous to the planter than those >—I am not aware 
of any; I speak as to my own method of conducting business. In order to eluci- 
date that statement, I have made out actual account sales of four parcels of sugar ; 
one from Trinidad, another from St. Lucia, another from Grenada, and another 
from Demerara, which I beg to deliver in in evidence. It will appear from these 
that the freight and attendant charges from Trinidad amount to 5s. 1d. a cwt.; the 
commercial charges to 2s. 7d.; the guarantee, if required, to 34d. acwt. There 
is also a loss arising from the custom of weighing sugars as soon as they are landed; 
and whatever loss may arise from their remaining in the warehouse, still the duty 
must be paid on the landing weight, and that on sugar from Trinidad amounts to 
10:d. a cwt., making altogether 8s. 10d. charges on an cwt. of sugar from 
Trinidad. From St. Lucia, the freight is 4s. 7d.; the commercial charges, from 
the price being lower than those from Trinidad, amount to 3s.; the guarantee is 
the same as before, 34d.; the charge for drainage is 134d. a cwt., making alto- 
gether gs. From Grenada, the freight is 4s. 7d.; the commercial charges are 
2s. gd.; the guarantee, 3 $d.; and the amount from drainage, only 4 3 d., from the 
sugars of that Colony coming so much drier and cleaner than from the other 
Colonies, making altogether 8s. an cwt. From Demerara, freight, 4s. 1d.; the 
commercial charges, 2s. gd.; the guarantee, 33d.; the loss from drainage, 11 d., 
making a total of 8s. of d. 


[The Witness delivered in the Papers, which were read, as follow :| 


No. 2.—TRINIDAD. 


U Cat. 
CL 64 Hhds - - - Landednet - - - 919 
Sold 44s. 45s. 46s. - Net weight of Billof Parcels - 904 - Amount £.2,011. 4. 7. 

ban Sega 

Freight, 5s. = <- - 229 14 10 

Primage - -— - - 112 — 

Pierage - - - = Lael BM sok 
Trade - - " - FU a reel Va Eons Way MEY # 
—_———-_ 234 2 10 

Interest on freight and duty 3 per cent. 
on gross sales - - - - - eR NSS, 
Insurance from fire, 1s. premium, 2s. duty OS ere 
Landing-waiters, $d. per cask - ~ - - 2 8 
Dock rate, 8d. per cwt. - - - worn 14 6 
Samples, 6d. per cask - - 7, > 112° = 
“Stamp - - - - - - - -10 - 
Insurance on £.640, 25 s. premium, duty, 5s. g12 - 
Commission on insurance - - = 34 - 
Brokerage on sales - - - SRO RY og 
Commission on ditto - - - Si! BO 5120 





£.353 5 5 Commercial charges. 
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Joseph Marryat, Se aid: 
Esq. M. P. Guarantee, if required, § per cent. on insurance - ao. a 
Ditto - - - grosssales,}percent. - - - 10 1 2 
13 February, ao 
1832. | £413 %-n 2 
ee 
Commercial charges; -) >) 7 st. 4 ym = 7 8 LU per owe 
Guarantee, if required - - - - - - - 3H 


occasioned by drainage, and from the difference between 
the actual tare and the tare a by Pe sat de ie 2 per 


Loss arising from the duty being levied upon the deficiency 
ie 
cent. on gross sales - - - - 4 s 





8 10 per cwt. 








No. 3.—ST. LUCIA. 


Cot. 
Ai 135 Hhds - - - Landed net - - 1,407 


C D > 44 s.a’ 48s. - Net weight of Bill of Parcels 1,371 - Amount £.3,151. 15. 6. 
avs 


Pe cele 

Freight, 4/6 - - - 391612 5 

Primage_ - - - - pa 71 6 

Pierage - - - - 210 8 
Trade - = ~\, fs TR ee Lee Im Hef 
325 18 1 








Interest on freight and upty 4 po cent. on 


gross sales - - ~ 7S 
Insurance from fire, 1s. premium, 2s. ahity 414 6 
Landwaiters, $d per cask - - - - 5 8 
Dock rate, 8d. per cwt - ~ - “Raat, Dem TO 
Samples, 6d. ye cask - - - . a i 6 
Stamp - - - - - -10 - 
Insurance on £. 1 080 - - - mae 108 4 
Commission on insurance - - - 5 8 - 
Brokerage on sales - ~ - a. Wee ee 
Commission on ditto - - = a 62 NET 


£.532 10 11. Commercial charges. 

















Ss se. 
Guarantee on insurance, if required, 3 per cent. - -- 34 - 
Ditto'--on gross sales - - - percent. - - -10 1°2 
2 teat ee 
San ee 
Commercial charges - - - - - - 7 7 per cwt. 
Guarantee, if required - - - - 3} 
Loss arising from the duty being levied upon the Hence 
occasioned by drainage, and from the difference between sis 
the actual tare and the tare allowed by Government, > 
2% per cent. on gross sales - - - - : a 
9 — per cwt. 
SS 
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No. 4.—GRENADA. 


Cats. gq. lbs. 
35 Hhds - - - Landednet- - - 581 3 17 


46s. 10d. Net weight of Bill of Parcels - 577 1 © - Amount é. 


er Se a rr er ee 








£. Ha, 

Freight, 4s. 6d. - - 130 18 8 

Primage - - - -17 6 

Pierage - - - 5 uae Te B 
Trade ~ - - - hk ty eek alt Pat Sie 
133 6 10 
gence relent ue duty per igi meet 615 3 

gross sales 

Insurance from fire 1s. premium, 2s. duty 21° = 
Landwaiters 4d. per cask - - . - 1 6 
Dock rate 8d. percwt. - - - eh Ls Beat ah 6 | 
Samples, 6 d. pet cask - - - - -17 6 
Stamp - - “ - - -10 = 
Insurance on Err - - - - 616 6 
Commission on [Insurance : - “ 2735 oO 
Brokerage on sales - - - - * Gris 3 
Commission on ditto - - - =» 33116 3. 








1,352. 10. 


£. 212 13 6 Commercial Charges. 





fers. Te 
rantee, if required, on Insurance } per cent. - “. BBG 
itto - +.- - - Gross sales 4 percent. - - 615 3 
£.9 - 9 
s. d. 
Commercial charges —- i ee - - 7 4 per cwt. 
Guarantee, if required = - - - - 38 


Loss arising from the duty bebe Pes upon the 
deficiency occasioned by drainage, and from ea 
difference between the actual tare and the tare{ ~— 4% 
allowed by Government, 3 per cent. on gross sales 


8 — per cwt. 





3.—DEMERARA. 











Cwts. q. lbs. 
4o Hhds. - - - Landednet - - - 572 - 21 
478. Net weight of Bill of Parcels - - 563 - 21 -Amount£.1,323. 10, 3. 
£. ha, yd 
Freight 4s. - - - 114 8 9g 
oo SY San oe ae ee Pee 
Pierage -  - - —~ 15 - 
Trade - - - ~ 1. i) ite ne 
ei Se 
Interest on freight and day § per cent. on 
gross sales - - a} O12 4 
Insurance from fire 18., 2s. duty ~ ~ ‘Jus a 
Landing-waiters $d. per cask - - - S48 
Dock rate, 8d. per cwt, - - = ee) Oy: Cute be 
Samples, 6d. per cask - - - ~ te 
Stamp - = - - - - - at See 
Insurance on £. 480 - y : z ae Uae 
Commission on insurance - - . bed 188 ha 
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Commission on ditto - - - - 33 1 9 
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Joseph Marryat, An ens 
Esq. M.-P. Guarantee, if required, on insurance # percent. - - 2 8 — 
Ditto - - - - - Gross sales, $ per cent. - Bu 612 8 
13 February, Serie 
1832. £.9 - 5 
fi Ali 
Commercial charges - Ca 3". est sen - 610 
Guarantee, if required - — - - ~ = he - . - — gf 
Loss arising from the duty being levied upon the deficiency occasioned 
for drainage, and from the difference between the actual tare and the> — 11 
tare allowed by Government, 2 per cent on gross sales - - - 
8 -£ per cwt. 
No. 6.—RECAPITULATION. 
4 ‘ Fiscal 
‘ No. of | Nett Nett a he GROSS Freight |Commercial hist aeh TOTAL 
ISLANDS. Hhds, |Landed.| Invoiced. . AMOUNT. per cwt. | charges. eta Drainage. per Cwt. 
Locusts tea. So woihs d. d. rd. 
44/ | 
No.2. Trinidad -| 64 919 904 45/ -|2,011 4 7] § 1 Seog 34 103 8 10 
46) J | 
4 44/ 6 am z is 
3. St.Lucia - 1135 {1,407 | 1,371 48] fj t5) 15 2407 alow 32 133 9 
4. Grenada -| 35 | 582| 577° | 46/10 11,352 10 6] 4 7 | 2 9g 34 2 oi 
_ §- Demerara -| 40 | 572 | 563 47/ |1,323 10 3] 4 1 | 2 g 33 11 8 -3 


1209. Do planters in general avail themselves of guarantee ?—I think in most 
instances they do as far as I am concerned. It is an optional charge, and generally 
speaking they avail themselves of it; I should wish to state another disadvantage 
applying to West India planters upon the sale of their sugar, that is, the difference 
between the King’s tare and the actual tare, that is the tare allowed by Govern- 
ment and the actual tare when the sugars are delivered into the hands of the 
consumer; I have taken the average of 7,000 hogsheads, and I find that the loss 
upon the average is eleven pounds, and five-sevenths of a pound on each hogshead. 


1210, Are you acquainted with the comparative distress which prevails between 
the Crown Colonies and the chartered Colonies >— Notwithstanding the produce of 
the Crown Colonies is upon the average greater per negro than that of the chartered 
Colonies, I believe an equal distress prevails there as in the old Colonies. In the 
accounts of the several estates which I have made up for the Jast year, I find that 
the estates in Trinidad have lost more than those in Grenada, notwithstanding the 
greater productiveness of the former; I have an account in my hand, and a list of 
estates in Trinidad and the produce thereof for the crop of 1829-30; it appears by 
this, that there are 13,562 slaves employed in the cultivation of sugar, that the 
quantity of sugar produced from that number is 49,603,659 pounds, which gives 
33 cwt. or about two hogsheads, as. the produce of each slave. The estates in 
Trinidad are, however, subjected to very heavy charges which do not generally apply 
to other Islands, viz. from the want of water and rivers they have comparatively few 
means of employing steam or water power; the principal part of their mills are worked 
by cattle which are very expensive to purchase ; the quality of their sugar is indif- 
ferent compared with that of other Colonies, and a greater damage takes place during 
the passage home. Another disadvantage under which Trinidad labours in common 
with the Crown Colonies is the enormous taxation ; while the taxation of the Colony 
of Grenada which has an independent legislature of its own, which levies its own taxes 
and controls its own expenditure, in the year 1827 was 16,940 /., in Trinidad in the 
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same year the expenditure was 54,015/. the slave population of Trinidad being 
24,452, that of Grenada 24,897; the two Islands in other respects are much similar, 
the quantity of produce raised is about the same. Another cause which affects 
Trinidad as wellas the Crown Colonies, arises from the new Orders in Council which 
abstract considerably from the labour usually exacted from the slave ; by the regula- 
tion of this new order the period of labour is limited to nine hours a day, and for 
those under fourteen years of age to six hours a day, besides one day in the week 
appropriated to themselves. 

1211. Can you state to the Committee the comparative quantum of labour that 
was obtained from the slave during the former practice of the Colonies, as distinct 
from that which is directed by the Order in Council lately sent out ?—Before this 
Order in Council went out, it was the custom to give the negroes three days in a 
month in crop time, and four out of crop to themselves, and the hours of labour 
were generally about ten hours a day in crop time. 


1212. Was there the same difference with respect to ager—No, the same 
difference in respect of age did not exist; all the labourers were worked according 
to their capacity without any immediate restriction as to time. 


1213. Were the regulations of labour uniform in all the Colonies, or did they 
differ in each?—I cannot speak to the whole of the Colonies ; but in the Crown 
Colonies an Order in Council was sent out in 1824 which regulated the hours of 
labour. 

1214. Are you aware whether those Orders in Council are extended to all the 
Crown Colonies —They have been sent out with instructions to the Governors to 
enforce them within fifteen days after their arrival. 


1215. Does it come within your knowledge whether or not that proclamation 
has been issued in all or any of the Colonies ?—I am aware of the fact of the Order 
in Council having arrived out, but I am not aware that any proclamation had been 
issued. ; 

1216. Are you acquainted with the intercourse which has taken place between 
the United States and the West India Colonies, and what the effect of it has been 
upon those Colonies?—I consider the present state of intercourse between our 
Colonies and the United States, to be prejudicial to the interests of the planters ; in 
fact we have substituted a system of almost prohibitory duties for one of prohibi- 
‘tion, which is perhaps as injurious to the interest of the Colonies, as the system 
which formerly existed. The consequence has been that the supplies have become 
sO precarious and uncertain, that my house has been obliged to ship Newfoundland 
fish, American flour and Baltic lumber, from the port of London, to supply the 
estates in the West Indies. 


1217. Will you state why you have been reduced to that necessity ’—From the 
supplies being so precarious and uncertain from the British North American 
Colonies. 

1218. Upon what articles do you consider the duties on American produce to 
be prohibitory ;—Upon nearly the whole of them ; a vessel called the Sandwich, a 
trader between this port and Saint Lucia, was unable to obtain a cargo to this 
port last autunin, she in consequence took a cargo to the port of Norfolk, in 
Virginia, which was landed and sold there, and took in a return cargo, of which I 
have the bill of lading in my hand, for the West Indies, with which she was about 
to proceed from Norfolk for British North America, for the mere purpose of ex- 
changing papers to allow her to enter at the low duties at an Island in the West 
Indies. The extra expense of insurance alone on that voyage would have amounted 
to six per cent. besides the danger and uncertainty of the voyage, and loss of time 
at that season of the year. Fortunately before she had sailed for her destination, 
the news arrived there of the ports of Barbadoes, St. Lucia and St. Vincent 
being opened duty free, in consequence of the hurricanes in those Islands; she is 
now by that means enabled to escape going round by British North America, and 
by the last accounts was about to proceed direct. 


1219. Upon which of the goods contained in the Schedule, do you conceive the 
duties to be prohibitory?—The goods of American produce. 

1220. Do you mean all the goods of American produce ?—I should say gene- 
rally upon all articles the produce of America. 

1221. You think that in spite of increased freight from Canada, the Canadians 


can undersell the Americans subject to the duties in that Schedule? —What I mean 
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to infer is, that it is cheaper to send those articles of produce from the United 
States to Halifax, and then re-ship them to the West Indies, than to import them 
direct, subject to ‘those duties. 

1222. If a vessel goes to the United States, and then goes to British North 
America, would they not be required to land them before they can ship them to a 
West India Colony, duty free ?—-I think not by a British ship, by an American 
ship certainly. 

1223. It is cheaper for a vessel to sail away toa British North American port 
than to export them direct, subject to those duties, to a West India port?—That 
was so conceived in the case of this vessel which was about to take that course. 

1224. Is it not a benefit to the shipping interest that those unnecessary voyages 
should be taken ?>—It is certainly not for the benefit of the West India planter. 

1225. Is it more advantageous to the proprietor of a British ship to make a 
long voyage or a short one ?—If he charges a freight, which he does in proportion 
to the length of the voyage, it is more advantageous to him to make a long 
voyage than a short one.. 

1226. Do you mean that the Committee should infer that the opening a direct 
trade to the United States of America has not been of advantage to the Colonists? 
—We do not find any advantages certainly under the restrictions with which it is 
burdened. 

1227. Have you not stated a positive disadvantage, and left the Committee to 
make their inference from your evidence ?— It has been of no advantage. 

1228. Is it not too early to judge whether it may not be an advantage since 
time must elapse before the two countries can make arrangements suited to the new 
state of the law ?—I believe the fact to be this ; that the inhabitants of British North 
America thought the effect of these regulations would be to destroy their trade to 
the West Indies, abandoned it, and sought employment elsewhere ; the Americans 
did not consider it sufficiently ‘advantageous at that time to take it up; so between 
the two, the West Indies have suffered from the want of supplies. 

1229. Do you anticipate that that is a state of things likely to continue ?— 
I should hope not. 

1230. Is not the trade so regulated by the duties as to leave a very smali benefit 
to either person carrying on the trade, and thereby is it not rendered uncertain and 
restricted ?—TI believe that to be in a great degree the fact. 

1231. Has that sort of circuitous voyage you refer to been repeated in other 
instances P—That case comes within my own knowledge; I have not local know- 
ledge to speak further. 

1232. Have you known repeated instances of the produce of North America 
being shipped in London?—American flour and Newfoundland fish and Baltic 
timber are the only articles { have shipped. 

1233. Have you any thing to state with respect to the freight of fish between the 
North American Colonies and the West Indies ?— No, nothing further than I have 
stated. 

1234. Can you speak to the difference in price between Newfoundland fish and 
United States fish ?—I cannot at this moment. 

1235. Are you conversant with the trade to the Brazils? —No. 

1236. Do you know what is the cost of slaves in the Brazils >—The fact came 
under my knowledge that one of the Brazilian Mining Associations purchased some 
slaves in 1827; the price they paid for 47 dave was 40/. a slave; they were 
purchased at Rio Janeiro; that is the only fact within my knowledge upon that 
subject. 

1237. From your knowledge of the trade of a merchant connected with the 
sugar Colonies, do you believe that it has been an advantageous and prosperous 
trade ?—Just the contrary. 

1238. Do you think the prosperity of the planter and the merchant in general is 
very nearly identified >—In my: opinion they are completely identified. 

1239. If by throwing open the trade with Europe to the West India planter the 
planter could purchase the produce he requires cheaper and sell his sugar at a better 
price, do you think that the condition of the planter would be materially improved?. 
—No doubt of it, if the expenses of the cultivation were lessened and he got a better 
price for his produce. 

1240. Would not the condition of the merchant be thereby tmproved also ?—No 


doubt, when the merchant was under advance to the planter. 


1241. Do you think that if such a measure were advantageous generally to the 
planters, 
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planters, those merchants who had made advances would come readily into such an 
arrangement for the repaying their advances or for having a control much more 
beneficial to themselves of the cargoes consigned tothe ports of Europe?—I be- 
lieve, in the present state of affairs, the merchant would be glad to get his advances 
back on any terms whatever; but I believe if such an arrangement as that referred 
to were acted on, there would not be the same facility for getting fresh advances. 

1242. If a planter could obtain, by having the trade thus thrown open, larger 
returns from his estates, would not those larger returns be an inducement to capi- 
talists the more readily to make advances upon the credit of the estates ?>— When 
a person advances money, he naturally looks to the security upon which he advances 
that money. West India property is so subject to hurricanes and other contin- 
gencies, that it requires a large interest to induce any capitalist to advance money 
on the security of West India estates. 

1243. The causes you have mentioned are likely to operate equally, whether 
property is consigned to this country or is consigned to European ports. The 
question is whether if by such a change in our laws larger returns were made to the 
planter for his produce, the merchant would not, when he found the planter was 
receiving larger returns, be ready to assist him with capital?—lIf the produce was 

diverted into any other channel than the consignment to the merchants, his profit 

would be lessened, the interest he received upon his loan would be lessened, and he 
would not have the same inducement to advance his capital as when he got a larger 
interest upon his capital. 

1244. If the merchant could be assured of receiving his advances to the planter, 
would he not tie himself down for the next seven years to do his business for nothing? 
—Certainly; I would for one. 

1245. If by thus opening the ports of Europe the price of produce were raised, 

would not the price of produce be also raised in this country, and would not thereby 
the security of the merchant who has made advances to the planter be improved, 
even though the whole of the produce did not come to this country?—That is 
assuming that the planter would get a better price for his produce than he does in 
this market. 

1246. Not only that he got a better price, but was enabled to get rid of the 
restrictions which are represented as being onerous upon the planter from his being 
restricted in purchasing his goods ?-—My opinion is, that few merchants would be 
induced to make any further loans upon this new system, though they would be 
very glad to get their present loans paid off in the best manner they could; they 
would consent to any arrangement with that view. 

1247. If you remove other restrictions, would not the planter be put in a situation 
to be better able to pay off those loans than he is at present?—If his expenses of 
production are lessened, and he gets a better price for his produce, there is no doubt 
he would be better enabled to pay off his loans than at the present moment. 

1248. Are not there a number of regular tradesmen employed in supplying the 
merchants with the articles necessary for the West India market >—There are. 

1249. Those persons have been long established in that branch of trade ’—They 
have been. 

1250. Are they not extensively connected with the manufacturers of the country? 
.~-Of course they derive their goods from the manufacturing towns. 

1251. In the alteration of trade which has been supposed, if foreign shipping 
were in a great measure to take the place of British shipping, wouid not that make 
a great alteration in the general state of the trade of this country >—I should think 
in that case a great quantity of supplies would be drawn from the Continent, not 
from this country, if foreign ships were allowed to carry them out. 

1252. Would there, in that case, be any longer an inducement to this country to 
be at any expense in maintaining the West India Colonies in connection with the 
mother country?—The present advantage which the mother country derives from 
the Colonies would not be derived in the same degree certainly. 

1253. If the West India planter was free and unincumbered, would he not be 
able to do his business better, both as to supplies and sales, than he does now ?— 
I am not prepared to say that he could. Iam connected with planters under no 
embarrassments; I am connected with estates under no embarrassments ; I have 
estates of my own without embarrassment, and I do not find that I can ship my 


supplies or get my business done on better terms than those under embarrass- 


ments. 
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Martis, 14° die Februari, 1832. 


Alexander Macdonnell, Esquire, again called in ; and further Examined. 


1254. IN your estimate of the import and sale charges, at what have you taken 
the freight?—I have taken the freight at 5 s. per cwt. 

1255. Are you aware that the freight of sugar from Demerara and other places 
is taken at a much lower rate than that ?>—I am not aware that by the regular traders 
it is taken at a lower rate, but sometimes by accidental ships it may be taken ata 
lower rate. 

1256, Are you not aware, that where there is a competition in the market of 
Cuba, for instance, it is brought at a much lower rate ‘—-The freight from Cuba to 
Europe is 3s. 6d. to 3s. gd. per cwt.; but that proceeds from the sugar being 
carried in American ships. 

1257. Are you not aware in British ships sugar has been conveyed from Deme- 
rara at 3s. 6d. and as low as 3s.?—I am aware that it was conveyed as low as 
3s. 6d.; but I think that those vessels were accidental vessels that probably had 
taken out goods on speculation, and, of course, in returning to this country they 
had to take sugar at whatever freight they could procure. In making the esti- 
mate contained in these papers, printed by order of Parliament, I supposed a regular 
established trade, giving a reasonable profit to the ship owner, and if that rule be 
observed, I do not think sugar could be taken under 5s. from all the Colonies. 

1258. In what manner do you suppose this freight is contracted for, by going on 
the Royal Exchange, and inquiring of the ship owners which of them will convey it 
at the lowest rate, or in what other manner?—In order to secure certainty and 
regularity in having the produce sent from the Colonies to this country, a great 
many of the mercantile houses have arrangements with various ships that convey 
the produce ; were it otherwise, at times probably the sugar might be conveyed on 
cheaper terms, but at others, in all probability it might be on dearer terms. 

1259. From what data have you determined the number of effective labourers in 
foreign Slave Trade Colonies, as Cuba for instance, since these data do not appear 
in the Digest in the printed papers?—Part of the authority, I think, is given in the 
printed papers ; but before the estimate was put down at the degree of efficiency 
stated, I referred to the best authorities upon the Island of Cuba that could be 
found. I found, for example, that Humboldt, who had access to all the official in- 
formation in Cuba, gives sufficient data to establish even a greater number of 
efficient negroes, as the average of Cuba, than what is stated in the Parliamentary 
Papers. 

1260. Will you refer to the works from which you gathered this? —In Humboldt’s 
Essay on the Isiand of Cuba, inserted in the seventh volume of his Personal 
Narrative, in p. 104, it is stated, that the women are to the men on the sugar plan- 
tations as 1 to 4; if that be the case from what is known to exist in the English 
Colonies, respecting the effects of the disproportion of the sexes, I think there would 
be rather more than 50 to 55 out of 100 effective: in point of fact that 50 to 55 
allows a number to be on the sick list. 

1261.—You stated on your former examination, that you believed the mortality 
of slaves in Cuba and the Brazils together was 50,000 a year ?>—I did so. 

1262. Will you give the authority from which you collected that ?—I find, 
from the same authority, Humboldt, who on these subjects of population in the 
tropics I should conceive is as good authority as can be procured, that he estimates 
the mortality upon sugar estates at 8 per cent. per annum. In page 153 of the 
same work referred to, it is stated the mean mortality of the negroes recently im- 
ported is still from 10 to 12 percent. It might, from the experience of several 
well-governed fabrics, diminish to from 6 to § per cent.; he says, in page 154, 
‘‘ persons who well know the internal system of plantations, believe that in the 
actual state of things, the number of black slaves would annually diminish one- 
twentieth if the fraudulent Slave Trade ceased altogether ;” that would be 5 percent. 
T infer from this, that he considers those estates to be well settled with seasoned 
slaves. In page 152 he states, “ the mortality of negroes is very different in — 
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Isle of Cuba, as in all the West Indies, according to the humanity of the masters 
and the overseers ; there are plantations in which 15 to 18 per cent. perish annually : 
I have heard it consequently discussed, whether it was better for the proprietor not 
to fatigue the slaves to excess by labour, and consequently to replace them less 
frequently, or to derive all the advantage possible from them in a few years, and 
replace them oftener by the acquisition of imported slaves.” There is another 
authority to which I will beg leave to refer: it is a Petition presented to their High 
Mightinesses of Holland about the year 1790, which is contained, I believe, in the 
history of Surinam, but at all events it is given in Bryan Edwards's History of the 
West Indies, vol. ii. p. 134, it is stated, “ It is impossible to inform your High 
Mightinesses of the real annual diminution on slaves, but it is generally calculated 
at five in the hundred, or a twentieth part ; this is little felt the first year; the 19 
remaining negroes hardly perceive that they do the work which the preceding year 
employed 20; but the next year the same work falls to the share of 18, and if 
another year passes without an augmentation by purchase, 17 must do the work 
first allotted to 20; this must give rise to desertion and revolt, or if the negroes 
put up patiently with this surcharge of labour, illness and an early death must be 
the consequence ; or lastly, if the planters seek to avoid all those inconveniences, 
they must gradually contract the limits of their plantations, and of course diminish 
‘their produce.”’ 

1263. In the first paragraph they seem to state that the mortality is difficult to 
be ascertained ?>—I should think it is, at all times, difficult to give the precise number 
unless there is an exact register. It can only be stated in general terms. 


1264. Can you inform the Committee what is the present annual mortality in 
any of the British West India Colonies ?—The state of the British population gene- 
rally, taking all our Colonies, is nearly now about stationary; they are very nearly 
at the turn incident to the peculiar state of society existing in the West Indies, 
when the diminution ceases and the increase commences. 


1265. Must not this difference in the mean expectation of life enter into the 
calculation of the cost of every slave, is it sufficient to state that the first expenditure 
of an imported slave is 100/.; and that the cost of a slave brought up in the 
‘Colonies is 150/.; in order to estimate the cost to the planter must not the duration 
of life also enter into the calculation?—I think the duration of life is obviously 
calculated by the purchaser. | 


1266. In forming an estimate of the cost of labour by imported slaves and by 
slaves brought up, must not the duration of life be an element and an important 
element in the calculation >—No doubt it must. 

1267. You have not introduced that element of calculation into the printed 
statements, have your—I think it is introduced. I think if the value of the negro 
‘is put at 250 dollars, that supposes a certain sum according to the risk that the 
purchaser may run from the great mortality that takes place. 

1268. Will you point out whether in estimating the value of the imported slave 
you have made allowance for the short duration of life in this statement?—The 
import price of slaves is only 100 dollars, I consider. 


1269. That you mean is the expense of the first outlay of the ship-owner or the 
merchant who makes the adventure to Africa, but the cost to the planter is not the 
prime-cost to the ship-owner but the selling price >—I consider those slaves that are 
taken into the calculation to be slaves that are settled upon the plantations, and 
therefore the great mortality that I have stated would not apply to them, though no 
doubt there must be a decrease ; but it would appear to me, that that was regulated 
by the price. I find the statement of the effects is given in page 78 of the Parliamentary 
Papers ; a mortality of 10 to 12 per cent. is equal to 4s. or 4s. 6d. per cwt.; a 
mortality of 5 to 6 per cent. is equal to 2s. to 2s. 6d. per cwt. 


1270. Does not Humboldt refer to the mean annual mortality between both the 
newly imported slaves and those who have long been settled, in speaking of the 
mortality as from 5 to 8 per cent. ’—Yes, in speaking of 5 per cent. certainly. 


1271. Is itthe mean annual mortality or the mean annual diminution of the total 
number imported kept up by importation ?—It is the mean annual mortality of those 
slaves settled on sugar plantations ; it should be observed, that there are three stages 
or gradations of society in the West Indies, which should always be viewed when 
the mortality respecting slaves is considered ; there is, first, the mortality where the 
Slave Trade is in actual operation; there is, secondly, the mortality when the Slave 
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Trade is stopped, but when Africans still remain in considerable numbers and the 
rising generation is progressing towards a natural state of society ; that is the case 
with almost all the British West India Colonies; and thirdly, there is the state of 
slavery when society has assumed a natural state, in respect to ages and sexes, such 
as exists in most parts of the United States, and also in the British Colony of 
Barbadoes. 


1272.—Have you any table of the slave population, calculated according to their 
ages, in any Foreign Slave Trading Colony, or do the documents furnish any ?— 
Not according to their ages ; there are merely general remarks arising out of the 
description of negroes who are procured, and from which it is inferred that they 
are almost all able working people. : 

1273. Do you consider it sufficient to refer merely to the number of effective 
labourers, or is it necessary also to refer to the efficiency of each labourer in forming 
an estimate of the value of imported slave labour, and the slave labour of those who. 
have been brought up in the Colonies ?—I think an inquiry of that kind only can 
be determined by viewing the general results, that is, taking into account the general 
estimate of able labourers on the one side, and of ineffective on the other. I think 
it would be difficult to make an exact comparison of each individual labourer. 


1274. Does not Humboldt state, in the very work you have referred to, and is it 
not notorious, that by good and humane treatment more labour may be derived 
from labourers under a good system of treatment than from labourers who are 
cruelly treated and over-worked ?—No doubt of that whatever. 


1275. It appears from the evidence of one of the witnesses that there has been 
a visible improvement in the condition of the slaves in consequence, as he states, 
of better treatment since the abolition of the Slave Trade, should you not expect, 
if that information be correct, that the labour of each slave is more effective than 
it was previous to the abolition ?—There is no doubt whatever that the English 
negroes are more intelligent and more skilful, and that in some respects enables 
our planters to preserve their cultivation; but it is very important to consider that 
this has been accomplished by a greater outlay of capital upon the works and 
machinery of the plantations, and that though a less sum might in consequence 
be required for the cost of production in viewing the contingent outlay upon the 
estate, yet the proprietor would require a larger sum to remunerate him for the 
capital that has been expended; previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade for 
example, probably 20s. a cwt. was enough to remunerate the planter for the capital 
that he has sunk upon the plantation ; | think 29s. now is required from the increase: 
of capital which has been invested. . 

1276. Which would, in a West India Colony, sell for the highest price, a slave 
who had been brought up in the Colony and habituated to the present state of things, 
or a slave newly imported, supposing the health and age of the two slaves to be the 
same :—The Creole slave undoubtedly, and if there were security of property in the 
English Colonies the value of slaves would be greater. 

1277. To what considerations would you attribute this increased value ?—More 
intelligence, and in addition to that, a greater sum has been expended in rearing 
them ; there can be no doubt that all the various allowances and means taken to 
ameliorate their condition, as‘ is described by the experienced planters who were 
applied to when these Papers submitted to the Board of Trade were preparing, 
must occasion a certain additional outlay, and therefore the price of Creole slaves 
must be higher than imported Africans. 

1278. Does a thing always sell in proportion to its cost; the question is, what 
considerations there are that would induce a person to pay a higher rate for one of 
those Creole slaves than for a newly imported African?—TI[ think it is the greater 
cost to the seller, and the greater advantages likely to be derived by the pur- 
chaser. 

1279. What are the advantages which you think the purchaser would derive 
from the one rather than the other which would induce him to give a higher 
price —There is greater intelligence, greater skill and better moral feeling, because 
the proprietor has endeavoured to train up his people in the best manner possible 
adapted to the circumstances of the Colony. | 

1280. Therefore, in comparing 30 per cent. of this improved labour with the 50 


_ per cent. of the labour of the newly imported African, you must value the labour 
‘of each of those 30 at a higher rate than the value of each of the 50, must you 


“not ; 
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not; you cannot make a fair comparison by simply expressing the ratio of numbers? 
—The 30 probably might be higher in relative value than the 50, but at the same 
time circumstances operate which prevent that difference in value from being so 
much as it might at first view seem. In the foreign plantations there are always 
a great number of long-settled negroes, who are well acquainted with the business 
of the plantation, and the newly imported slaves, seeing their fellow slaves ac- 
quainted perfectly with all the business of the plantation, are not practically found 
so deficient in skill as they would be if no Creole slaves had been long settled on 
the plantation ; besides the Africans are physically a strong race of men, and it is 
frequently found that imported Africans, in certain descriptions of labour, will per- 
form more than Creoles. 

1281. Does the superior skill and intelligence of a slave tell much in the field 
labour?—Very little, provided that there are, as I have described, a number of 
persons who form a part in each particular allotment of labour, and who are ac- 
quainted with what is to be done, so that the Africans can follow. 


1282. There is a great quantity of labour in which physical strength is of more 
importance ?—Yes. 

1283. Have you any means of estimating the relative physical strength of the 
African and Creole ?—Only from appearance and notoriety; a great many Africans 
intended for cultivation are, physically speaking, a fine race of men. 


1284. Are they generally esteemed better or worse field labourers than the 
Creoles?—I think a great many planters would like to have Africans for field 
labour. 

1285. The advantages arising from the greater skill and improvement of the 
Creole are from their employment as tradesmen or in the manufacture of sugar 
probably r—Yes. 


1286. In mere manual labour you do not consider that the superiority is equal 
to the proportions between 30 and 50?—No; viewing the nature of the cultivation, 
and that there are many employments where mere physical strength will be most 
serviceable, I would not be disposed to make any alteration in the general estimate 
as to the comparative efficiency of our Colonies, as contrasted with Cuba and 
Brazil. | 
~ 1287. Upon an estate where the labour is regularly carried on, is it your opinion 
that the lately imported negro, put into a gang with a Creole, will perform the ordi- 
nary field labour equally well ?—Quite as well. : 


1288. When you stated the cost of a Creole negro to be so much less than tha 
of an imported negro, and when you likewise stated that in British plantations 
there are only 33 effective labourers, whereas in the foreign Colonies there are 54, 
have you any estimate of the increased expense of labour in the British Colonies, 
taking into your calculation the greater number of young and old persons that must 
be maintained at the expense of the planter in the British plantation?—Of course 
it is the number of the old and the young persons on the English plantations which 
€auses the smaller number of efficient negroes; estimated at only 33 in the hun- 
dred to be taken as workers: upon plantations in the foreign Colonies, from 50 to 
55 is put down as the estimate in the papers submitted to the Board of Trade; but 
I have no doubt whatever, indeed the data I have given from different authorities 
would prove the fact, that a much greater number are really efficient in sugar culti- 
vation ; in some plantations I have heard of go in the hundred. 


1289. In the calculations contained in the printed ‘statements, you have in most 
instances not only given the results, but have given the manner in which you have 
arrived at the results; you have also stated that you take into your account 
the less duration of life in the slave importing Colonies, though you have not 
expressly stated that element ; why did you. not, as it is an important element in the 
calculation, state in what manner you have made allowance for that element ?—The 
very great difficulty of arriving at any process of calculation that would satisfy 
myself, prevented me from entering much into details on this complicated subject ; 
in the various plantations in the foreign Colonies, very great difference exists with 
regard to the number of efficient slaves; the only mode therefore that I thought 
would be satisfactory was to put down a general estimate, and at the same time 
state such general facts as would show that the estimate was not exaggerated, and 
rather a moderate one than otherwise. 
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1290. A witness has been asked what he considers the effective period of life im 
our Colonies, he answered, “it depends a good deal upon the constitution of the 
‘¢ individual, but giving a general answer, I should say from 18 te 50.” It appears 
from the data furnished by the same witness, the state of the population of Deme- 
rara which also gives the ages, that between the periods of twenty and fifty, (for one 
half of the slave population consists of persons between those ages,) in 1829 the 
total slave population being 69,000 and odd, the total number of slaves between 
the periods of twenty and fifty, 35,000 and odd, does not this in some degree show 
that your calculation of the number of efficient slaves may be under-rated >—I do not 
think that the efficiency in the English Colonies even at any of the intervening 
periods that I have stated, as exhibiting the gradations in the state of society would 
give a greater degree of efficiency than thirty-three in the hundred ; as society 
approaches towards a natural state, the number of the ineffective will undergo some 
change ; at the last stages there are a greater number of young people, and at the 
first stages a greater number of old people. 

1291. What period have you taken as the period of efficiency >—The efficiency 
of slaves upon the English plantations is not taken from any table of the population, 
it is the practical result which exists upon the various plantations, and which is 
taken from the statements of very experienced planters. 

1292. In stating the superiority of value to a planter of a Creole slave over an 
imported African, do you not take into consideration as constituting that value to 
him, the advantage of the Creole slave having formed his habits of society in the 
Colony, and his attachment to his employer, in short do you not found that value 
upon the moral qualities he bas acquired, rather than any qualities of physical 
superiority ’—There is no doubt whatever that they feel an attachment, and having 
long resided on the plantation, these circumstances add considerably to the value of 
the negro, independent of his actual labour. 

1293. That must hold good not only as to his value on the plantation, but his 
value in the Colony?—It does so. 

1294. Does it not consist with your knowledge, that the introduction, upon a 
plantation, of Africans in their barbarous state, must have a considerable influence 
in retarding the improvement of the population already on that plantation >—I do 
not know that it would, I am not prepared to speak as to the effect which would take 
place from the introduction of Africans; it would appear to me from every thing 
T have heard, that there are many descriptions of work that an African can be put 
to for which he is as valuable as the Creole. 

1295. Assuming that in a foreign Colony there are already more Africans than 
Creoles, would the value in such foreign Colony be equal to the value of imported 
Africans ?—That would depend entirely upon the circumstances of the Colony, and 
a great many other relations as to the comparative advancement of the Creoles. 
I should state, that at the time that estimate was making out, which is contained 
in the Parliamentary Papers, I took into consideration the circumstance of the 
difference in value of a Creole and of an African, and I considered from the circum- 
stances J have stated, there being descriptions of labour to which the Africans could be 
equally well applied as the Creole, that it was not necessary to draw any distinction. 

1296. In comparing the relative strength and efficiency of gangs in the Foreign 
and the British Colonies, must you not estimate the different efficiency of the sex as 
well as the age >—Certainly. 

1297. The thirty in the English great gangs will not be all males ?—No, they 
will not. 

1298. But the fifty in the foreign great gangs will be principally males ?—Prin- 
cipally ; they have so very few women. ‘The women will be otherwise employed. 

1299. The strength of the fifty bears more than a numerical proportion to the 
thirty, inasmuch as every individual of the fifty is an abler worker than some of 
the thirty ?—Yes; and from the same quantity of land they will positively turn out 
a greater portion of labour in the foreign Colonies. 

1300. Have you heard any estimate of the relative value or male and female 
labour ?—No, I have not; I can state what has been ‘the result of labour at different 
times in different Colonies, and what it is now in Cuba; on the plantations in Cuba 
as is given in Humboldt’s work, who made inquiries into the subject, it appears 
that a plantation of 300 negroes would have about fifty caballarias of land, which 
at thirty-two acres each would be in all 1,600 acres; he states that of these, 800 

would 
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would be in sugar cultivation, and that it would produce on the average 36,000 
arrobes of sugar, about 900,000 Ibs. avoirdupois, that would be about 3,000 Ibs. of 
sugar to each negro, and about 1,172 lbs. per acre. I have already stated, that he 
averages the plantations as containing 25 women to 75 men; there is no means of 
ascertaining how much men would work more than women, 


1301. Does Humboldt state what proportion of these gangs is employed in fields, 
and how many in-doors ?>—He does not. I should perhaps state now the compara- 
tive produce which is obtained in the English Colonies as compared with the produce 
of Cuba. In 1790 the produce of an estate in Jamaica was estimated at 13 cwt. 
of sugar to each negro, as described in Bryan Edwards’s work. In the year 1807 
just about the period, or previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade, eight planta- 
tions were taken containing 2,216 negroes, as is given in the Papers printed by the 
order of the House of Commons, those negroes produced 24,198 cwt. of sugar on 
an average, being 1,223 lbs. avoirdupois per negro; in the thirty-four estates which 
were selected as forming a fair average for the British Colonies, as given in the 


Papers submitted to the Board of Trade, page 55, 8,225 negroes produced 81,847 


cwts. of sugar, being only 1,114 lbs. of sugar to each negro, and being a decline of 
nearly 10 per cent since 1807. ‘The quantity obtained per acre is nearly the same as 
in Cuba. I thus find that in the English Colonies there has been a progressive 
decrease in the yielding of the slaves, which I attribute to the change from the plan- 
tations having efficient labourers to a natural state of society, where of course a 
great number are inefficient; at the present period in Cuba it appears that a given 
number of negroes taken collectively produce 3,000 lbs. ‘of sugar each, while the 
English negroes produce only 1,114 lbs. So great a difference can be accounted 
for only from their being mostly efficient people in Cuba, and inefficient in the 
English Colonies. 

1302. Is this authority of Humboldt, and are those authorities in 1790 and in 
1807 so accurate, or have they been submitted to such close investigation that you 
think you are entitled to draw this conclusion from them ?—Quite so, as a general 
result. I think in a question of this kind there can be nothing like minute exactness. 

1303. What are the greatest differences which take place in the produce per 
negro upon the most productive and the most unproductive estates in the Island of 
Jamaica ; what is the greatest and what the smallest yield according to the quality 
of land?—It would be exceedingly difficult, and I think almost impossible, to de- 
termine that point ; seasons and circumstances so much vary. 


1304. Would not the average of ten years upon one estate, and the average of 
ten years on another, with an average number of negroes for that period upon two 
different estates, yield very certain results—results that might be depended upon for 
determining the comparative productiveness of two estates?—There is no doubt 
that the taking the average for a considerable period of time would determine the 
general productiveness ; but in the information I have stated relative to the general 
effects in Jamaica, that series of years has been taken into account, It is in the 
last instance the average for a considerable series of years. 


1305. What series of years is taken in the Parliamentary Papers in 1807 ?— 
Eight estates are taken, and I think four years each. 

1306. Do you believe these estates are taken so as to form a fair average, including 
both good and bad landr—lI think they are. I think the 34 estates selected at the 
time the papers were submitted to the Board of Trade, afford a very fair average 
for all the Colonies, without any over statement. 

1307. In order to make the comparison fair between 1807 and 1830, ought you 
not to compare the very same estates ; would not that make a very great differ- 
ence?—I do not think it would. I think the papers put in of the 34 estates do 
include the very identical estates that were taken in 1807. 

1308. What is the comparison if you take the very same eight estates in the two 
cases ?—I could not distinguish the eight, and I] am speaking from recollection of 
what I have heard, when I state that I think so. 

1309. What comparison could you make as to the productiveness of English 
labourers, if you were to take eight estates in one part of the country and thirty- 
four in another, in order to compare the productiveness of labour at two different 
periods -—It will be observed that the eight estates in 1807 were selected for the 
purpose of forming a fair general average, exhibiting the cost of cultivation and the 
quantity of produce produced, compared to the number of negroes. On the very 
same principle, in 1830, the estates were selected to form an average: exhibiting 
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the cost of cultivation and the quantity of sugar, compared with the number of 
slaves. The important point in either case is made out; that is, the great produc- 
tiveness from the efficiency of the people in the foreign Colonies as contrasted with 
the English Colonies. 


1310. Is Humboldt’s return taken merely on a particular estate, or does it 
pretend to be an average derived from many ?—I should think that it is an average ; 
he certainly gives it as illustrative of the quantity of sugar produced from a given 
plantation, which he selects as exhibiting the state of cultivation of the Colony. 

1311. Are you able to state the productiveness of labour estimated by the pro- 


duction of sugar in the Mauritius ?—I am not. 


1312. In a Colony such as one of the British West India Colonies, where ma- 
chinery has been introduced so as to supersede much of the in-door manual labour, 
will not (out of a given number of effective labourers) a larger proportion be enabled 
to take the field out of the same number of negroes in a Colony where machinery 
had not been introduced, other things being the same ?—I have no doubt the intro- 


duction of machinery is attended arth advantages, as facilitating the division of 


labour; but at the same time this introduction of. machinery merely shifts the cost 
of producing sugar. It probably puts a less amount on the contingent expenditure, 
and a greater amount opposite to the amount of capital invested. 


1313. Will not a larger population in consequence of that be enabled to take the 
field than would have been the case had not that introduction taken place ?—Pro- 
bably in a very small degree. | 


1314. What is the object of such introduction but to supersede manual labour? 
— The introduction is of course to give. some compensation where the possibility of 
procuring labourers is removed. 


1315. Can you make any statement of the comparative aeare of sugar either 
of any estates or of any British Colony, for a period of several years previous to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade in 1807, and at any period since the abolition, so as to 
give an idea of the comparative yield of such estates or Colonies, at periods previous 
and subsequent to the abolition; and, if you are able, state that upon an average of 
yearsr—I have two returns here stating the quantity of sugar imported from the 
British Islands which belong to this country at that period, in “the years 1805, 1806 
and 1807, and also in the years 1810, 1811 and 1812. In the first period in 1805, 
the importation was 2,583,072 cwt.; in 1806, it was 3,206,977; in 1807, it was 
3,016,036; in the last period it had decreased, in the year 1810, to 2,964,689; 
in 1811 to 2,883,097; in the year 1812, to 2,654,741. 


1316. Can you state what the Colonies were ?—I cannot; but I believe, in both 
instances, they were exactly the same. 

1317. From what documents do you take this?—I’rom the Parliamentary 
Papers ; a difference arises in some cases from the British Islands only being taken 
in one class of the returns, and in others from their including the conquered Colonies, 
the sugars of which were admitted at the plantation duty. 


I have another Table, taken from the Jamaica Accounts as published by the House 
of Assembly, of exports from Jamaica for a considerable period.* 


1318. Shall you be able, for the same period, to give an account of the slave 
population in Jamaicar—I could from the poll-tax. 


1319. Would there be any more accurate data than the poll-tax at any: period f 
—Since the establishment of the registry that might be considered more certain. 


1320. Will you state from such documents as are within your reach, the poll-tax 
or any authorities, or both, what is the comparative population of the Island of 
Jamaica at the same two periods ‘—In 1804, the slave population, according to the 
poll-tax, was 308,542; in 1807, 319,351; after that period the decrease com- 
menced: but I recollect seeing a note in the Records of the Jamaica House of 
Assembly, that the returns did not present a very accurate criterion in respect to 
former years. 

1321. To what degree can the poll-tax returns be depended on P—T] do not think 
the poll-tax can be relied upon as giving a correct view from year to year; but I 

consider 








* The Paper is contained at the end of the Evidence, 
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consider, from the poll-tax, verified by the Registry returns, and such other informa- 
tion as can be obtained, the general result I have stated, will be borne out, 
namely, that as the number of inefficient slaves increased from society approaching 
to a natural state, the produce relatively diminished. | 


1322. Since the period of 1805, has any material extension or diminution of 
coffee cultivation taken place in Jamaica?—I think respecting the coffee in Jamaica 
since 1805, probably there must have been ‘a diminution ; but the general returns 
will be a much more accurate mode of giving that information. 


1323. Can you supply the export of coffee from Jamaica for the same periods? 
—I think that may be obtained ; I will endeavour to supply it. 


1324. Which of the articles so imported contained in the Digest, No. 2, do you 
apprehend could be imported cheaper if the Colonist were allowed to trade freely 
and without protecting duties to any part of the world, and which do you think 
would continue to be supplied by Great Britain?—I think that provisions, beef, 
pork, butter, cheese, linens, leather, and probably agricultural imp!ements would be 
imported from other countries, the other articles would probably be supplied 
from Great Britain; but under a system of free trade they would be at cheaper 
prices. de 
1325. State, with reference to each of those articles, from which countries you 
think they would be imported cheaper?—The provisions would be imported from 
the United States, and from Germany, in some cases ; the linens would be imported 
from Germany; the agricultural implements probably from Bremen; the other 
articles would be supplied, I think, from Great Britain, but at a cheaper rate under 
a free trade. 


1326. At what comparative prices would the provisions be supplied from the 
United States, or from Germany ?-—I could not answer that question exactly, but 
at the period when those Parliamentary Papers were compiled, it appears that there 
was a difference of price at Hamburgh and in Great Britain, of a pound per barrel 
upon beef and other articles in proportion. 


1327. What is the difference in linens ?—In linens I cannot state exactly at 
present ; but I have always understood that the protecting duty was barely sufficient 
to exclude German linens. 


1328. Looking at the cheapness of iron in Great Britain, what leads you to think 
agricultural implements would be imported cheaper from Bremen?—From the fact 
that in Cuba, I understand, a large proportion of agricultural implements are im- 
ported from Bremen. 


1329. Is not the nature of the exports that go to the West India Colonies very 
much in the nature of assorted cargoes, where there are a great many articles of 
different descriptions sent by order of the planters to the consignee ?—That is the 
case. 


1330. If then Great Britain were allowed freely to export all foreign articles to 
the British Colonies not subject to the payment of that protecting duty, do you not 
think a very large proportion of those foreign articles would still find their way 
iB the Colonies through British ports?—I think that would be at an increased 
charge. 


1331. Inasmuch as they would form part of assorted cargoes, would it not 
in the long run be the cheapest mode of supplying those articles to the Colonies ?— 
I do not think it would exactly, if they had to come first to this country, for that 
must be at a given charge; if a general free trade were established with all countries, 
in the same manner as Cuba now possesses it, I have no doubt whatever, that not 
only the articles that can be produced more cheaply in foreign countries, but also 
the articles produced in this country would be supplied to the Colonies at a cheaper 
price. When it is stated that protecting duties enhance the price of any article to 
the consumer, it does not necessarily follow, that under a free trade system, cheap- 
ness would be occasioned by the foreigner supplanting our own manufacturers. It 
is the power to do so which causes prices to fall, while probably the business 
continues as before with our own manufacturers. In the case of the silk trade, for 
example, I have heard it stated, that previous to the admission of silks, some of 
the descriptions of that manufacture were 60 per cent. higher than in France, and 
after admission was given at only 30 per cent. the duty, the price of silks fell in 
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England, though the business remained with the silk manufacturers. I think the 
case would be analogous in the Colonies under a free trade system; the manufac- 
tures would be cheaper, and the Colonists would derive the advantage from that 
cheapness. 

1332. Are you aware in what manner the export trade is carried to Cuba, 
whether, as in England, the merchants are in the habit of sending assorted cargoes 
thither, or whether the articles are exported wholesale to the Havannah market, 
and thence supplied to the individual planters?—Principally in assorted cargoes 
from the United States ; the trade of the United States with the Havannah is yearly 
increasing, and it is only necessary to refer to the Havannah Price Current, and to 
see the entries of various ships with their cargoes, and it will be found that most 
of the articles in which this country has been considered as possessing a pre-eminence 
in the manufacture, are really supplied by America to Cuba, though that Island 
is open alike to all countries. 

1333. Are the articles so supplied, of United States manufacture, or are they 
articles imported into the United States, and thence re-exported to Cuba?—-I have 
understood they are mostly of United States manufacture. | 

1334. Are you able to supply any document respecting the trade to the Havannah, 
showing what the articles of import for a year consist of, and from what countries 
supplied >—There is no return that I am acquainted with, which gives the total 
imports into the Havannah; an idea of the imports can be formed only by looking 
over the various returns given weekly of the imports into Cuba, which specify the 
articles minutely. 

1335. Have you the returns for any length of timer—I have not; but I dare 
say they can be obtained in London; | have a very complete return of exports from 
this country to all parts of the world in the year 1828, a Parliamentary Return. 

1336. From what other documents that you know of, could a correct judgment 
be formed, of the principal articles of import into the Cuba market ‘—I think pro- 
bably Pitkin’s Statistical Account of the Exports from the United States, might 
give such information, but I have not seen a recent copy; it is probable also, that 
it may give, in respect to Cuba, a statement of the imports from other quarters ; 
there is also an official Report copied from the Secretary of the Treasury in 
America. 

1337. Be so good as to explain in what way the separate estates in the West 
Indies receive their supplies from this country, of the articles they require from 
Europe and annually consume ?—That depends a good deal upon the disposition of 
the various planters; they receive them frequently in regular assortments, which 
are made up for each plantation. 

1338. Each manager of a plantation is generally in the habit of giving an estimated 
order of all the articles he requires from Europe, which he calculates to consume in 
the coming year, does he not p—He does. 


1339. When you speak of the assorted cargoes going, therefore, from this 
country to the British Colonies, vou allude to the assortments required upon each 
separate estate ?—That is what is generally understood by assorted cargoes. 


1340. When you speak of assorted cargoes going to Cuba or the Brazils, you 
speak of assortments upon a more extended scale, going to the consignment of 
merchants there, who sell again to the planters?—In speaking in regard to Cuba, 
I naturally mean those cargoes consisting of a great number of articles. 

1341. The system by which the supplies from Great Britain are received upon 
the different plantations, arises from the connections which are formed by the 
Colonial system of this country, does it not?—They have originated from the 
Colonial policy that this country has long established in respect to her West India 
possessions. 


1342. When you, therefore, say that the mode of supplying Cuba begets 
greater cheapness, you have reference to the competition which arises among mer- 
chants, who send adventures on their own account to that market, and leaving the 
planter, then, to purchase when it may be most convenient for him, and when he 
may also exchange the produce of his own estates for the articles he purchases ?— 
That may be taken into account; but generally under a free trade system, every 
thing is cheaper than under a restrictive system; the combined competition of 
a number of places endeavouring to supply a particular market, generally makes 
the supply in proportion to the demand such that there is greater cheapness. I am 
not speaking with regard to the policy of maintaining or abolishing the restrictive 
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system, I am merely stating that it enhances the cost of raising sugar in our 
Colonies. 

1343. From whence does Cuba principally obtain her JIumber?—From the 
United States. 

1344. Does she also produce any lumber of her own growth, to any extent ?>— 
I think not for the purposes of sugar cultivation ; there is, no doubt, a considerable 
portion of wood in Cuba. 

1345. Is not a smaller quantity of lumber required for the export from Cuba, 
on account of the sugar being in a clayed state, and not requiring to be packed in 
barrels ?—There is no doubt whatever that the one being completely a manufactured 
article, the supply of packages will be less, relatively, than where the article is in 
a raw State. 

1346. Has there been much diminution of export from Cuba to the United States 
of America, since the imposition of the protecting duties by the United States, in 
favour of her own New Orleans sugar?—I think there probably has been a 
diminution. | 

1347. Can you furnish any documents which prove that ?—I am not in posses- 
sion of any documents which prove it; I have a Return of Exports from the 
Havannah for one year, which I will beg to hand in. 


[Zhe same was delivered in and read, as follows :] 
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378,857 1,062,646 
314,053] 232,452 


Antwerp - -| 20,681 119,540 1,686 || 28,113 75929} 130,454 3,522 
Amsterdam & Rot- 

Sea RRSS  ilame Fy Ls: 1,968} 3,384] 5,990} 13,571} 12,051} 5,232 
The Baltic - - | 48,762 18,674] 33,084|| 76,389} 55,681] 24,822| 47,940 
Cowes and England | 16,198 21,567] 68,272|| 32,922] 56,320] 48,501 70,360 
Spain - - - | 73,926 14,200 7,538 || 90,838} 61,078] 16,530 7,956 
France - 3 4,784 230,965 51,889 75271 751731 233,551 575331 
Allothers - - 9,068 76,883 | 36,262|| 16,799| 20,643 













292,732 








115,630 36,598 
968,314 |1,316,562)| 430,586 | 389,504 [1,274,449] 1,524,037 





A small Export takes place from various parts of the Island without paying the export duty. 
The crop of 1832 is estimated at 500,000 boxes. 


1348. Do you think you can supply similar accounts of exports from the Ha- 
vannah for a year previous to the imposition of the protecting duty on sugar ?— 
I will endeavour to supply that if I can. 

1349. If the diminution of export of sugar to the United States is in conse- 
quence of the imposition of the duty, that affecting not the British West India 
Islands exclusively, but Cuba to the same extent as it affects the British West India 
Colonies, how is it that it does not affect the export from Cuba to the same degree 
as it affects that from the BPritish West India Colonies ?—I think the American 
tariff with respect to sugar does not affect the British West India Colonies exclu- 
sively ; but it is very important to consider that it is in respect to molasses and 
rum that the West Indians have always complained of the tariff of America. The 
British West Indies never looked to the United States of America as a large market 
for the consumption of sugar; it was to get rid of their rum, which has been 
always restricted by the duties in this country, and also to get rid of their molasses, 
which made them anxious for the American trade. The foreign Colonies do not 
produce these articles, and therefore the restrictive system of America applies much 
more to the English Colonies than it does to the foreign. 

1350. Inasmuch as Cuba clays her sugar, she must have a larger quantity of 
molasses for every hundred weight of sugar than the West India Colonies have ; 
how did Cuba dispose of her molasses?—A portion of it is made into a syrup 
which is consumed in the Island, and another portion into a description of brandy, 
which is also partially consumed in the Island and exported to other parts ; but 
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there is nothing of the nature of the English molasses, which is an article in very 
great demand in America; nor of the nature of English rum, which also formerly 
had a large sale in America, and would still have a large sale but for ~ restrictive 
system which the United States adopts. 

1351. Does it not appear from the document you have handed in, that there is 
a large export of sugar from Cuba to the United States >—It does. - 

1352. If there is not a similar export of sugar from the British Colonies to the 
United States, does not that rather depend on ‘individual engagements between the 
planter and the merchant of Great Britain than on any act of the legislature >— 
I think not; I think it depends almost exclusively on the legislature. 

1353. On any present act of the legislature ?—I think so. I think in the first 
place it is not to be expected, owing to the way in which the West India trade is 
regulated, that the Americans would establish’ the regular traffic that now exists 
between America and Cuba. I think also the convenience of package probably 
may be one reason why Cuba sugar is principally sent to the United States, but the 
former reason is the most important. The system of regulations that the legisla- 
ture of this country has established, prevents the regular business from growing up 
between the British West Indies and America that has grown up between Cuba and 
America, and until that change were established there would not be an equal dis- 
ae of the Americans to receive sugar as from Cuba, 


1354. If Great Britain were to cause to be repealed all the duties imposed upon. 


the import of United States produce into the West India Colonies, are you of 


opinion that then any large export of sugar would take place from the British West 


- India Colonies into the United States ?—I think the extent of export would depend 
in some degree upon the value of the imports; and if the West Indians were more 


desirous of getting rid of their molasses and their rum, under the system of a per- 
fectly free trade, those articles would be chiefly exchanged for their supplies. The 
reason why the British West Indies are now subjected to such heavy charges in 
raising their. produce, proceeds from the restrictive system of America, in almost 
prohibiting the introduction of those articles the West Indians are chiefly desirous 
of getting rid of, namely, their molasses and their rum. In point of fact, I am 
persuaded that the pressure upon the Colonists is more than is stated in these 
papers, from every information I can procure from practical men. 


1355. You do not believe that any great relief would be given to the West Indians, 
from increased intercourse with the United States, by any act of this legislature, 
removing the duties which are imposed upon the import of the United States produce 
into the ‘West India Colonies ?—Not unless there were a reciprocal treaty. It is my 
opinion that those matters regulating inter-national intercourse, ought to be adjusted 
as I believe they formerly were adjusted, by reciprocal treaties, and not by general 
abstract legislation. If, for example, America were to alter her system completely, 
and form a treaty with this country to admit West India produce on free terms, and 
this country were to admit into the West India Colonies their American articles on 
free terms, there is no doubt the West India Colonies would be relieved from a very 
heavy burden in raising their produce. 

1356. The mere act of this legislature without a reciprocal act of the United 
States legislature admitting freely rum and molasses into that country, you think 
would not be productive of material relief to the West India interests?—I think 
not; I think the Act of 6th Geo. IV. which first altered the Colonial system, was 
not "adjusted according to reciprocal treaties; it gave no relief whatever to the 
British Colonists. , 

1357. If a free system of trade were established between European Continental 
countries and the West India Colonies, by allowing European produce to be 
admitted into the West India Colonies without protecting duties, must not the 
British West India Colonies modify their whole system of the manufacture of sugar, 
in order to carry on any very extensive trade with the European ports, so as to clay 
it and bring it into the state in which it is generally exported to those countries P— 

I think a very large portion of muscovado sugar would be got rid of, by a perfectly 
free system of trade to the Continent, without the operation of claying. 


1358. Is there at present any extensive sale on the Continent for low priced 
Demerara sugar ’—Not for low priced Demerara sugar; but there would be for 
fine Jamaica and St. Kitt’s sugar. 

1359. Is not a very large proportion of the whole produce of the British West 
India Colonies of low quality ?—Latterly the proportion has been greater than 
formerly. 

1360. Do 
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1360. Do you not think, to make that intercourse really beneficial, and looking 
also to the present system of regulations established on the Continent, such a repeal 
of the protecting duties on the import of European articles would necessarily lead 
to a considerable change in the mode of manufacturing sugar P—Probably it might 
lead to some little change ; I cannot exactly state to what extent it would go. The 
great reason which prevents sugar being manufactured in the Colonies is the prohi- 
bitory duty upon refined sugar in this country ; it is impossible for any refineries to 
arise in the Colonies in consequence of that prohibition. If that were removed, 
I cannot state exactly what the effect would be; my own opinion is, if the West 
India Colonies were ever to revive in their prosperity that such a manufacture might 
take place, but at present the West India estates are not capable, from the defi- 
eiency of hands, of refining sugar. 

1361. You have admitted ina former answer, that although refined sugar may 
not be admitted into the mother country without paying a heavy duty, the preliminary 
process of claying it, freeing it from a large portion of molasses mixed with it, may 
‘be gone through in the West Indies without subjecting it upon importation into this 
country to any additional duty ?—That is the case; but the operation of claying 
would not be enough to allow manufactories to be established in the Colonies ; 
there must be a liberty to introduce fine loaves into this country. 


1362. Why so?—Because the refined sugar that is consumed in this country is 
principally those fine loaves. 

1363. Do you not think that under the system of allowing free intercourse by 
a change of duties between the West India Colonies and. European ports, a pre- 
ference would be given to the import of sugar into Europe of a superior quality, 
such as the best Jamaica sugars, or sugar resembling the clayed sugar of the Havan- 
nah ?—I think that point is doubtful; I am not prepared to judge; I understand 
‘that in Hamburgh they like the muscovado sugars of good quality very much. 


1364. Are you not aware that by preliminary process all the low qualities of sugar 
may be raised to the state of sugars of the very best qualities P-—That is, the case, 
but at a certain expense ; and if the expense were not greater than the advantage, 
I consider that it might probably now be done. 

1365. Is it not peculiarly in the processes of improving the quality of sugar that 
machinery might be substituted with advantage for manual labour?—I think it is 
possible to substitute machinery and to improve the manufacture of sugar in the 
Colonies ; but from the general distrust that hangs over every description of property 
no person is disposed to make any such experiment at the present time. 

1366. The difficulty which you imagine arises to the introduction of such im- 
provement, does not so much arise from the limited number of slaves, and the 
difficulty of providing labour for conducting those improved operations, as from 
the difficulty of raising, under the present distressed state of the Colonies, the 
capital necessary for making such improvements ?>—Both circumstances may operate. 
I think at present that the planter is virtually incapacitated from making any im- 
provements, from the general distress and great distrust that hangs over every 
description of West India property. I think also that a great many plantations 
are what is termed short-handed, and have no labourers to spare for such an 
operation. ; 

1367. If this improvement could be rendered practicable without rendering any 
increase of labour necessary in preparing each cwt. of sugar, but additional capital 
only and machinery were necessary to be expended, in that case the only difficulty 
that would arise would be from the difficulty of supplying capital, and not that of 
‘supplying extra labourr—Yes, that would be the case, merely referring to the 
boiling of sugar, bat the claying could hardly be conducted without additional hands. 


_ 1368. Have you not heard of any other process besides the old process of claying 
by which sugar may, without a material increase of labour, be brought to as good 
a quality as the very best Jamaica sugar ?—It is my own opinion that the manufac- 
ture of sugar is capable of very great improvement ; and I conceive many improve- 
ments would be introduced, provided there was security for property, and the dis- 
trust which hangs over every thing belonging to the West Indies was removed. 
1369. What measures should you consider necessary to be adopted by this coun- 
try, to give the British Colonies the full benefit of a free trade ?—I consider in the 
first place it is quite nugatory to propose an open trade with any country, and to 
establish high duties. For any beneficial intercourse to arise, it must be completely 
a free trade, and it must be, as I stated before, adjusted by treaty, and not by 
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abstract legislation ; it must be one principle, that the foreign countries will receive 
our produce on the terms on which we receive theirs. 

1370. Are there any restrictions as regards British ships that would require to be 
removed to give to the Colonies the full advantage of a free trade ?—-Certainly ; under 
a free trade, I suppose the American ships would take the supplies to the British 
Colonies in the same manner as they now take them to Cuba ; and from thence they 
would beyond all question be the carriers of sugar to this country. 

1371. All foreign vessels are prevented from bringing sugar to the Colonies who 
have not entered into reciprocity treaties with this country, are they not ?>—Yes, 
they are so; but by those reciprocity treaties a very different idea is attached to that 
which I understand by a reciprocity treaty. I understand by a reciprocity treaty 
what I have already explained respecting the trade to the United States of America, 
that if we receive their produce perfectly free into our Colonies, they are to stipu- 
late in return that molasses and rum shall be admitted without the payment of any 
duty whatever. 

1372. A free trade would also imply the opportunity of sending sugar from the 
Colonies in ships belonging to any nation, even America, which were destined to 
Great Britain ?—Certainly ; if that is not the case, the West India Colonies would 
still pay a certain sum, as they do now pay for the support of British navigation. 

1373. Does any stipulation exist between Cuba and the United States, that Cuba 
produce shall be admitted without protecting duties into the United States p—There 
is no stipulation; I believe, however, there is some mutual treaty between the 


- United States and Cuba. 


1374. What is the nature of that ?—I am not acquainted with the nature of it, 
but at the time discussions took place in the American Congress it was contended 
that by putting a high duty upon rum and upon molasses the British interest would 
be injured, without injuring the other Colonies that America at that time carried on 
an extensive trade with. 

1375. There is no stipulation that you know of, that Cuba produce shall be 
admitted into the United States at a lower duty than the produce of the British West 
India Colonies ?—Not any that I am aware of. 

1376. Then if a law was passed that American produce should be admitted into 
the British West India Colonies either without duty or at a low rate of duty, on its 
admission into Cuba and the British West India Islands, the trade with America 
would be placed on an equal footing, and no greater advantage given to Cuba than 
is given to the British West India Islands ?—That would be the case; but supposing 
a treaty made with the United States of America to receive all the produce from 
America into the British Colonies on free terms, and also to stipulate that rum and 
molasses should be received into the United States on free terms, I do not think that 
would interfere with any foreign states, because the British Islands are the only 
Islands which supply those articles for American consumption. 

1377. You mean that it would be so much the more beneficial to the West India 
Colonies ?—Yes; and that is the reason I conceive there should be a reciprocal 
treaty ; there must be a convention on both sides. 

1378. How can you expect that the barley growers in the United States will 
admit the interference of rum to compete with their distilleries when even the mother 
country does not permit the rum of her own Colonies to be admitted to compete 
with her distilleries ?—In the first place, with respect to America, I consider that as 
individual interests must subserve to the general interests, and as the dealers in 
lumber and all the various plantation stores would exercise a much greater pre- 
ponderance in the American councils than the West Indians exercise in the British 
councils, there would be a great chance of the lumber merchants obtaining their 
end; and in the second place, with respect to this country, J should state, that 
though no doubt very great relief would be given by an equalization of the duties 
on rum and British spirits, and also by the introduction of molasses into the breweries, 
yet that is a subject on which I feel less anxiety than on other points, because | am 
certain that sooner or later it will be granted: es the population in this country is 
increasing, in the course of one or two seasons the landed interest in this country 
will see that the importation of foreign barley is so large, that I think their hostility 
against the West Indians will subside, and then relief may be sought from the ad- 
mission of molasses and rum into more general consumption; even at the present 
moment, I am quite persuaded that this could be done without any injury to the 
price of barley. 

1379. Are you aware that with regard to articles of consumption it appears to 
be the fact that consumption increases in a much greater ratio than price 

diminishes ; 
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diminishes ; is it not the case, for instance, in that article of West India produce, 
coffee, where by a moderate reduction of price in consequence of the reduction of duty 
the consumption has increased ten-fold?—lI consider that cheapness is one of the 
elements which determines consumption; the prosperity of the country is another, 
and more material; in the United States of America consumption increases in 
a much greater ratio than in this country. 

1380. ‘The question does not refer to the reduction of price as it influences general 
prosperity ; but are you not aware that by reducing the duty to one-fourth, the con- 
sumption of coffee has increased twenty-fold?—It has so, but that may arise from 
many circumstances independent of cheapness. I think it is a general law that con- 
sumption is influenced by the prosperity of the country. ) 

1381. Supposing the same country to be in an equal state of prosperity at two 
periods, in the one an article is obtained at a high price, and in the other the article is 
reduced to a low price; is it not the case that as far as that high price and low price 
can determine such a law, consumption does increase in a greater ratio than the 
reduction of price?—When that circumstance is occasioned by new habits, new 
tastes or new appetites being formed, I should say it would be in a greater ratio, 
but it must depend in a very considerable degree on the nature of the commodity. 

1382, Are you not aware that the same took place formerly with regard to the 
reduction of duties on tea?—I am. 

1383. Do you not think that sugar is an article of a kind in very general 
demand, and so much desired by the consumers in this country, that by lowering 
the duty, the consumption is likely to increase in a greater degree than the reduc- 
tion of price consequent on the reduction of duty?—I think any very large 
reduction of price which would bring a new class of buyers forward, and might 
give rise to a new taste being formed, it would certainly increase the consumption 
in a very great degree ; it is possible also, that if the price were materially reduced, 
sugar might be introduced into consumption for many purposes to which it is not 
now applied. 

1384. Do you not think that an excess of one-fifth of the whole produce above 
the present consumption of this country, is an excess quite within the reach of con- 
sumption by a given reduction of duty ?—Not in the present circumstances of the 
country. . 

1385. Are you not aware, that in spite of the present existing distress, a con- 
siderable increase of consumption has taken place in the article of sugar, in con- 
sequence of the late low prices?—It has so, but I fear the consumption of last 
year is not in the same proportion; the accounts of last year are not yet furnished, 
and therefore the statement which appears in the various prices current, can hardly 
be relied on so accurately as the Parliamentary Returns. I fear, however, the 
consumption will not be so great as is generally supposed ; at the same time, I am 
quite persuaded that the lowering of prices would add materially to the consump- 
tion, provided it be by a considerable reduction of duty. 

1386. What reduction of duty do you think would raise the consumption so as 
to take off this one-fifth of the produce which is now in excessr—lIt would take 
a very large reduction. 

1387. What reduction ?—I should say a reduction of 10s. might bring the con- 
sumption very near the production. 

1388. What is the present long price of sugar ?—The long price of sugar is 
about 48s. 7 

1389. Ten shillings on 48s. would be about one-fifth the price, but inasmuch as 
commissions and interest are reckoned upon the duty, would not a reduction 
of 10s in the duty produce more than the reduction of 10s. upon the price ?— 
It would, in a very trifling degree. 

1390. Inasmuch as by reducing the duty 10s., the long price would be reduced 
one-fifth, and there is only one-fifth of excess of consumption, is it not to be 
contemplated, that according to the ordinary rules of consumption, this reduction 
of one-fifth in price would occasion much more than an increase of consumption 
to the extent of one-fifth, if the prices remain the same ?—That is a very difficult 
point to answer exactly, 1 can only judge from probabilities ; | am quite certain 
that such reduction would add considerably to the consumption ; but whether it 
would take it off entirely I cannot say, for sugar is not used as a direct article of 
consumption, it unites with others which must have some effect in determining 
the extent to which it is used. 

1391. If the effect of reducing the duty one-fifth at all approximated to the effect 
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which took place on reducing the duty on coffee and on tea, would not the extra 
consumption more than exceed this excess of one-fifth >—Provided it were in the 
same ratio it would, but it is fair to admit that it is a matter of some doubt whether 
it would be in that ratio; for tea and sugar displaced other beverages; I do not 
know that there is any thing that sugar can displace, therefore the generai effect in 
regard to sugar must be in some respects different from those other articles ; at the 
same time I am quite persuaded that very great benefit would result from a reduc- 
tion of the duty on sugar. 

1392. Is not the taste for sugar, as far as any taste can be called so, one of the 
most natural and universal tastes that exist; it is not an acquired or an artificial 
taste, but a taste in which nearly all mankind partake !—That is the case, and sup- 
posing that the distress of the country did not debar a very large portion of the 
labouring classes from using sugar according to their inclinations it would be con- 
sumed in much larger quantities than is the case at present. 

1393. Are you aware that the consumption of sugar has increased in this country 
during the last year, ending the 5th of January ?—I am aware of that fact. 


1394. To what circumstance do you attribute that increased consumption, is it at 
all to the lowness of price?—To the lowness of price caused by the distress of the 
planters. 

1395. Has not this country been in a very deranged state, as to its industry, 
during the last year ?—It has. 

1396. The planter, by the evidence which has been given, cannot afford to supply 
sugar at the present prices under the existing duty ‘—Certainly not. 


1397. If a reduction of duty to the extent of 105. were to take place, and if by 
selling 4s. under the present price, he could then afford a supply at that rate, is it 
not probable, under an improved state of industry in this country that consumption 
would extend very generally at such pricer—There is no doubt that consumption 
would extend and largely also; but it is very difficult to judge what the actual con- 
sumption of sugar would be, it so much depends upon the general prosperity of the 
country. 

1398. Supposing in the two cases the prosperity to be equal ?—Certainly an 
increased consumption would take place from the lowness of price. 

1399. The tendency of such an increase would be to favour an extension of trade, 
and thereby to improve the general productive industry of this country, would it 
not?—I think so. I think the West India interests in so many parts of the kingdom, 
in the out-ports of Glasgow, Liverpool and Bristol, contribute to so many branches 
of manufacture in almost every department of industry, that if there was any revival of 
the prosperity of those interests the effect would be general over the country, and thus ~ 
from the prosperity of the West Indies there would be a great increase of consumption, 
I would beg to state that in respect to the reduction of the duty upon sugar the 
benefit that would result from it, however most desirable, would not be so prompt 
as other modes of relief that might be devised. If the question be viewed in regard 
to practical and immediate relief to the West India planters, it lies, I think, between 
two points for consideration, either a reduction of duty or a bounty. A reduction 
of duty may appear to be the most natural mode, because it strikes in with the 
general interests of the people; but if it be not from financial circumstances 
expedient to grant that reduction, I do not think it would be either just to the West 
Indians or politic to the best interests of the country to refuse to give a bounty ; 
it would not be just because the net price of sugar is now only 245s. per cwt. 
that is the foreign grower’s price; now there is no more reason why the British 
people should purchase sugar at the foreign grower's price than that they should 
purchase silks at the French manufacturer’s price, linens at the German bleacher’s 
price, or corn at the foreign agriculturist’s price; the proper price of sugar in this 
country to the British people ought to be 24s., with the addition of such a sum as 
may compensate the planters for those charges that they are put to in order to 
support the various British interests in the mother country; and if by any financial 
arrangement that end is accomplished which makes the price of sugar comparatively 
high to the English people, they should blame the weight of taxation, and not 
the West Indians, who only got the price which they are fairly and legitimately 
entitled to. 

1400. May not an objection be made to the system of bounties, that of necessity 
it must be precarious inasmuch as it may be rendered unavailing by the foreign 
country to which the sugar receiving such bounty, is exported, imposing a counter- 
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vailing duty ?—I do not think that imposing a countervailing duty, even taking the 
case as assumed, would prevent the benefit of the bounty. 

1401. Explain why you think it would notr—Supposing the production of 
sugar to remain unchanged; for example, let us take the market of Trieste and say 
for illustration there is 10,000 hogsheads of British sugar, 10,000 from France, 
10,000 from America, and 10,000 from Cuba and Brazil, consumed there; if a 
duty were levied upon British plantation sugar, if I understand the question cor- 
rectly, it must be a distinctive duty upon that sugar alone, and not upon the sugars of 
France and America: in that case the French and the American sugars would supply 
the place of the British plantation, but if they did there must be a deticiency in 
their own countries ; there must be a vacuum in some place that must be filled up, 
and eventually that vacuum must be supplied from this country, and the West 
Indians would still derive the advantage of the bounty. 


1402. Supposing other things remaining the same, and the price of the sugar 
exported to any country now receiving it by means of the countervailing duty to 
remain precisely the same, is it not likely that the export in respect of quantity 
of sugar from this country would continue precisely the same as before ?—It would 
take a different direction; if I understand the question correctly, it is an hypothe- 
tical question ; supposing that this country gives a bounty, and some foreign State 
establishes a protecting duty opposed to that bounty, then that duty is to be ex- 
clusively upon English sugar ; in that case the English sugar would be supplanted by 
other sugar—from France and America, for example,—in that particular market; and 
the result must be that in France and America there must be some deficiency that 
must be made up; there must be a vacuum if the production of sugar remains the 
same, which will cause sugars to leave the country, and on their leaving it, the 
bounty will be realized: at the same time I am quite aware it will be at an in- 
creased charge. 


1403. Supposing Prussia, there being neither bounty or duty, at present to re- 
ceive 100,000 cwt.; that this country gives a bounty of 6s., and that Prussia laid 
on a countervailing duty of 6s.; do you think that the quantity exported to Prussia 
would vary, other circumstances remaining the same, and the situation of the 
country remaining the same ?—Certainly it would vary, it would be diminished. 

1404. Supposing this country to export to Prussia at present 10C,000 cwt. of 
sugar, that upon the sugar exported to Prussia alone, this country gives a bounty 
of 10s. and that Prussia imposes a countervailing duty of 105., all things remaining 
the same; do you think the price in Prussia would vary from its price when there 
was neither bounty nor countervailing duty, and would the quantity exported tu 
Prussia fetch a greater price than it does, there being neither bounty nor counter- 
vailing duty —If I understand the question correctly, it supposes that on the sugar 
exported to Prussia, the Prussian Government will impose a distinctive duty on 
British sugar alone, in that case I certainly consider there would be a diminution 
of British sugar that would go there, for other sugar being admitted without that 
duty would supply its place, and the English sugar would seek another market ; 
but still the result would be, if the principle was traced from its commencement to its 
close, that some other countries would supply Prussia; then the result would be that 
there would be a deficiency in some one country or another, and to make up that 
vacuum, this country must send sugar with the bounty upon it, and consequently 
the advantage is derived in the English market, supposing the production to, 
remain unchanged. 

1405. The question supposes that Prussia is the only country to which sugar 
being exported this country lays a duty upon sugar, and that this is the only 
country upon which Prussia lays a countervailing duty ; then inasmuch as what the 
British planter receives with the one hand he would lose with the other, do you 
think this would vary the quantity exported to Prussia and the price of sugar in 
Prussia?—That would be the case in regard to what has been supposed, provided 
there was an obligation to sell that sugar to Prussia, but it ought to be recollected 
that that is not the case, that the obligation is upon Prussia to purchase as well as 
upon this country to sell. I take for granted there is no increase in the general 
production of sugar, and in that case it is quite as fair to suppose that other 
countries have an obligation to purchase as this country has to sell, and if that 
be traced through all its ramifications and branches, there is still a vacuum 
in some quarter of course to be supplied, which enabies this country to derive the 
bounty. 


1406. The situation of the merchant in this country remaining the same, as he 
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would pay with one hand what he takes with the other, why would the quantity ex- 
ported to that country vary, and why would the price vary :—The question sup- 
poses a distinctive duty levied on the British plantation sugar in the Prussian 
market which is not in the other. 

1407. And that this sugar receives a bounty which it does not now ?—Yes; but 
if other markets-are considered, the advantage of the bounty would be still obtained ; 
in the Prussian market I admit that it would not, and therefore the sugar would not 
be sent there. 

1408. The question is proposed on the assumption of there being but one country 
in the world receiving sugar from this country, the trade goes on to a certain amount 
without etther bounty or countervailing duty, then this country gives a bounty and 
the other country imposes a countervailing duty; now the amount of each being 
the same, why should the price vary >—In the case supposed there would be no dif- 
ference whatever; but it is another producing country giving a bounty that would 
affect the West Indians; if we take what practically exists, the number of places 
producing sugar, and that production be considered as fixed, if any one of the places 
gives a bounty, that country will still derive an advantage from that, unless the other 
producing places give a bounty also. 

1409. Supposing there is only one country in the world receiving sugar, and there 
are two countries producing sugar, one of the countries producing ‘sugar gives 
a bounty, and upon the sugar from that country the receiving country imposes 
a countervailing duty, that with the second producing country the trade goes on as 
before; why should the proportion of sugar received from each country vary, and 
why should the price vary ?>—-In that case the sugar growers in the country giving 
the bounty would still appear to have the advantage of their competitors in the 
other country not giving the bounty; for it must be remarked that the obligation to 
purchase is as great as that of the country to sell; the country to sell may say 
a certain quantity of my sugar must be consumed, and therefore you shall not have 
it unless you pay my price, and this circumstance being taken into account, the 
sugar growers in the country giving the bounty seem placed at an advantage com- 
pared with the other country which gives no bounty. . 

1410. If we were to give a bounty on all sugar indiscriminately, without regard 
to the country to which that sugar was to be exported, the only measure that could 
counteract our object in so doing, would be, the general consent of all countries that 
receive sugar, to impose a like discriminating duty on English sugar, would it not? 
—Certainly. 

1411. Are not several countries to which we export sugar, under obligation to 
receive English goods on a footing of the most favoured naticns ?—Yes, that is the 
case. 

1412, Could they, without a breach of those treaties, impose discriminating 
duties, pointed at particular articles specially, as English r—Clearly not under 
existing treaties. 

1413. Such being the case, a duty could not be imposed upon the importation 
of English sugar, to countervail the bounty ?—Not without violating treaties; at 
the time France established a bounty on the exportation of sugar and also the 
United States of America, no restrictions of any kind were introduced in foreign 
countries in consequence. Practically speaking, viewing what has been discussed in 
all foreign countries respecting the trade in sugar, it is not any regulation relative 
to the British plantations that would influence the conduct of their legislatures. 
It is making this country a depdt, and establishing a carrying trade, which induces 
foreigners to adopt the restrictive system against us. 

In respect to a bounty generally, I should wish to state, that it appears to me 
very unfortunate that sometimes the name of a thing is more attended to than the 
actual circumstances, which ought to be denoted by the name ; at the present period 
there are five considerations, which I think, if taken into account, would very much 
lessen the objections generally entertained against giving a bounty on West India 
sugar : 

First, it must be considered, that the cultivation of sugar is limited, the number 
of negroes cannot be increased, the conversion of cotton and coffee estates into 
sugar, has been carried as far as I think it can be carried; there will not be, there- 
fore, a withdrawal of any capital from any other employment into sugar cultivation 
by the operation of the bounty ; it will be, in fact, to preserve capital which is now 
placed in extreme jeopardy, and which is about to be entirely lost. Since, there- 
fore, a bounty has the effect, not of withdrawing capital from any other branches 
of business, but rather to preserve it, it is essentially different from that bounty 
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generally censured by elementary writers, and which is associated in the thoughts 
of most persons, when the term bounty is mentioned. 

The second consideration is, as the surplus now stands, the smallness of the 
amount which would be paid out of the revenue, and its capability to accomplish 
extensive results. In the year 1830, the export of refined sugar was only 
600,000 cwt., probably this year it will not be so much. Now that which appears 
a very small payment upon the general sugar duties, say not more than a twen- 
tieth to a thirtieth part, will give assistance to the West Indians to the extent of 
near 10s. a cwt. I think, therefore, in that respect, a bounty on sugar is relieved 
from what has been formerly considered serious objections, whenever the subject 
has been treated of. 

The third consideration is, that the bounty on sugar must have some relation to 
the quality of sugar refined. Probably at present, Demerara sugar, St. Lucia and 
Tobago sugars are hardly ever refined,because the yielding in the refinery would not 
be equal to the standard regulation; if, therefore, a drawback were allowed, that 
would bring all sugar into the refineries, of course it would enable many descriptions 
to be refined, which cannot now be refined, and I think that is a fair circumstance 
to take into account when the drawbacks are considered. 

The fourth circumstance is, that however desirable it may be for any country to 
establish a general principle in commerce, yet no country stands uninfluenced by 
the conduct of its neighbours; France, at the time the bounty expired in this 
country, took up the line of trade.we abandoned, and gave a bounty on the export 
of sugar; the United States followed the example. Now I cannot think it is 
exactly politic—certainly it is not just towards the West India interests, that the 
French should be supplanting the English in many markets in the Mediterranean, 
and that the Americans should also be beginning to supply that trade which was 
always considered to be a most advantageous, and a legitimate branch of trade in 
this country. 

The last reason I would state is, that a bounty must of necessity be temporary 
in its nature ; it can only last for a very limited period. There is on the one hand an 
increasing population; there is on the other, from the manumissions yearly taking 
place among the slaves, a diminishing production ; and those two circumstances 
combined must occasion the bounty to be paid only for a few years. 

Besides the reasons I have stated, there is one general reason that appears to me 
at the present moment particularly deserving of attention: the West India Colonies 
are virtually in the most critical state; in all probability, if relief be withheld even 
for a season, there will be a very great convulsion; the result would be that the 
price on sugar, on the destruction of the Colonies, would very greatly advance ; 
and the British people would find that for the purpose of saving a few hundred thou- 
sand pounds, which would have afforded summary and effectual assistance to the 
West Indians, they had brought upon themselves an expense of possibly millions, in 
purchasing sugar hereafter from foreign states ; not to speak of the dreadful distress 
that must arise from the destruction of the shipping interest, and so many collateral 
branches of trade. 

1414. What do you mean by one-twentieth to one-thirtieth'—I mean the pro- 
portion of the bounty estimated out of the entire of duties. 

1415. At what do you estimate the bounty?—The duties are 6,700,0001.; a 
twentieth would be 335,000 /. bounty, and that effect would certainly raise the price 
to the extent stated. 

1416. Have not you considered that a rise in price will occasion a deterioration 
in consumption, and therefore a greater surplus to export ?—A rise of price will 
occasion a deterioration in consumption, the state of the country remaining the 
same ; but it is my opinion, from the prosperity that would be diffused through- 
out the various trading interests depending upon the West Indies, which is well 
known to be a very profitable market for all their supplies, that that in some 
degree would compensate for the higher price. 

1417. Have you not also considered that the giving a bounty will tend to increase 
the quantity of produce, and will therefore also make the surplus to be exported 
greater ?—I do not think it would increase the quantity of produce, at least it would 
be in a very small proportion. From what I know of the West India Colonies, and 
the number of estates settled in the sugar plantations, I do not think there is a 
probability of there being such an increase as would enter much into the account. 

1418. Do you not rather anticipate that the general stock of sugar in the world 
will diminish, if the Slave Trade is effectually put an end to ’—I do. 

1419. And that the foreign Colonies will get into that state of deficiency after 
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the foreign Slave Trade has been stopped, in which our Colonies are already ?>— 
That is the case; and that is the reason I conceive this is an extremely critical time 
for the legislature to take decisive measures to assist the West India interests ; if 
they receive assistance for two or three years, from the condition generally of the 
foreign Colonies I conceive there would be every possibility of the West India 
Colonies reviving in their prosperity: I have already stated that one circumstance 
which induces me to think so, is the great mortality in foreign Colonies ; and I think 
in the time mentioned the English Colonies can compete with the foreign Colonies, 
supposing that all the elements in determining the cost of production were the same. 
I was going to add, however, that in respect to the consideration of bounty it is 
hardly possible to leave out of sight the introduction of foreign sugar to be refined 
for export ; if it be again proposed in the same manner as formerly, I conceive that 
it will be exceedingly injurious to the West India interests and to the best interests 
of the country. 

1420. Have you any Tables showing the production and consumption ?>—I have. 


[ The Witness delivers in the same. ] 


1421. The answer you have given respecting the prejudice of the West India 
Colonies from foreign sugar being introduced for refining, presumes that the same 
quantity as described in the former bill were to be the regulation in future if that 
trade was permitted ?—I think I take a much more general ground than that; [ 
consider that the question bears most strikingly upon the state of the West Indies ; 
at present the general consumption of the world is rapidly approaching to the 
general production of the world ; it is very obvious that this is a most critical year; 
I think that if encouragement were held out to any foreign Colonies, Brazil for 
example, which assuredly it would be under the bill proposed, the result would be, 
the general production of the world would become greater than the consumption 
of the world, and sugar plantations, when once established, would not soon be aban- 
doned, and they would increase the competition ; the result would be, that a con- 
siderable fall of price would occur until the production was absorbed, and the general 
injury would be very great. Besides, I consider that the admission of foreign sugar 
for refining would make the foreign sugar the regulator of the price in place of the 
British plantation sugar; there are two circumstances most desirable at the present 
time, first, that the British market should be the governing market; and secondly, 
that in that market British plantation sugars should be the regulator of price, both 
those circumstances will take place from this time forward, even with a surplus, if 
judicious measures be adopted towards our own Colonies. 


Tue Parliamentary Returns do not accurately exhibit the actual Consumption of 
Sugar and Molasses for two reasons; first, because the Bastard Sugar and Treacle are 
retained for Home Consumption in the Refinery for Export, and are not stated in the 
Returns; secondly, because the Stocks remaining on hand vary from year to year. 


THE following Table exhibits the operation of these Two circumstances in respect to 
BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR. 



































Stock, 31 December 1818 -} - _ a ye 969,000 
1819: Imported - oe - - - - 3,907,151 
Exported Raw - -  - 58,913 
Refined - - 5 498,704 
Waste 5 per cent. on 847,79 
a 42,390 
entered for refining - J du ates 
31307144 
4,2 76,1 44 Consumption, 
Deduct Stock remaining {| - - . > 1,273,300 
3,002,644 
Stock, 31 December 1819 r é 1,273,500 . 
14820: Imported’ - - .- -| - - | 3,769,458 
Exported Raw -  - - 77,057 
Refined ee = 646,245 
Waste 5 per cent. on 1,098,600 } i 
entered for refining - -f| 54930 
778232 
oy Far 2,991,226 
4,264,726 
Deduct Stoek remaining | - - . J 1,059,750 
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1821: 


1822: 


1823: 


1824: 


1825: 


1826: 


BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR—continued. 





Stock, 31 December 1820 | - - - - 1,059,750 






















































Imported - - - -{} - - | 3,906,967 
Exported Raw - - - 9,851 
Refined - - - | 601,606 
Waste, 5 per cent. on steal, 6 
51313 
entered for refining - ~ | 662,593 
——~| 352445374 
Consumption, 
45304,12 
Deduct Stock remaining | - - . - aia 
Stock, 31 December 1821 | - - - _ 9333150 398792974 
Tmported = - - - -| - - |3,435,061 
Exported Raw - -~— - 10,657 
Refined - - | 330,121 
Waste, 5 per cent. on 5 ee 28 
2s ; 28,060 
entered for refining - - —| 368,838 
arr ommeriaamerpes PRM, 08.6 
339993373 
Deduct Stock remaining | - - ! : 968,505 
3,030,868 
Stock, 31 December 1822 | - - 2 s 968,505 
Imported - - - al i - | 3,773,528 
Exported Raw - - - 11,231 
Refined - . - | 398,584 
Waste, 5 per cent. on 677,580 | 
entered for refining - f a 33,879 
1 449,004 
oY Hi 3,329,834 
4,298,33 
Deduct Stock remaining | - “ - - 866 802 
431 
Stock, 31 i eae By 1823 | - - - A 866,805 924319534 
Imported - -1 ~ 00 | 3:935,052 
Exported Raw - -~— - 8,836 A 
Refined - » |. 370,502 


Waste, 5 per cent. on ay 32,002 
entered for refining - 
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938,265 





Deduct Stock remaining | - 5 < ih 

























3,446,252 
Stock, 31 a iiety - - - - 938,265 
Imported - ~ - | 3,501,281 
Exported Raw - - - 11,528 
Refined - - | 323,401 
Waste, 5 per cent. on 549,780 
entered for refining - q 27,489 362,418 
Et) Sel goon 
4,077,128 
Deduct Stock remaining | - - “ 7 974,430 
3,102,698 
Stock, 31 Eeceae bh - . - - 974,430 
Imported - - - | 4,002,426 
Exported Raw - - -J| 102,297 
Refined - - | 344,806 
Waste, 5 per cent. on 588,160) 
. amy E 29,408 
entered for refining f mer HAA96511 
SRC Rama PAP tae a 
i. 4,500,345 
Deduct Stock remaining | - ais ig - 954,180 9,546,165 
Fe aaa ne a 
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Esq. 

7 Sake Stock, 31 December 1826=|:.-) - 
32. 

827: Imported - -—r- = - 

Exported Raw - - - 40,931 

Refined- -  - 4 409,060 

Waste, 5 per cent. on 695,400) Ie 

entered for refining - -f| 377° 

Deduct Stock remaining | - . 

Stock, 31 eae ee ehh - 

1828 : Imported - ay ieee - 

Exported Raw - ~ o 50,586 

Refined - - -| 456,844 


Waste, 5 per cent. on 776,620 
entered for refining - A, 38,831 





Deduct Stock remaining “ - 


Stock, 31 eal bey -| - - 








1829: Imported - a [ey 
Exported’ Raw> "= | - © 8). 16,198 
Refined - - - 475545 
Waste, 5 per cent.on 1,032,880 his 
entered for refining - “| 40,424 
Deduct Stock remaining | - 2 
Stock, 31 ees ey -| - : 
1830: Imported - = ae a, 
Exported Raw_- - - 13,355 
Refined - - - | 607,580 
Waste, 5 percent.on 1,032 in 
entered for refining 1 51,644 
Deduct Stock remaining | - 2 
Stock, 31 is poate! 2830 ot ee x 
1831. Imported - - : 
Exported - - Bie65 
Foreign, 58,000 - 34,112 633,188 


Waste, 5 percent. on 1 076,419) 
entered for refining ‘ ah | 53,826 


ae 


Deduct Stock remaining | - 








672,579 


BRITISH PLANTATION SUGAR—continued. 


ny i 954,180 
33550,918 


484,761 

——| 3,066,157 

4,020,337 
797;085 


Consumption. 


—— 








————————| 3,222,352 
‘ yi 797,985 a ERE er TE aT? 
4,213,060 | 


540,261 





3,666,799 





4,454,784 
936,570 


; ‘ 3,518,214 


Se ESTRELA SEIS 





- - 936,570 
4,152,815 


532,159 


3,620,656 





4,557,226 
1,164,820 ; 
—————| 3,382,406 
- - 1,164,820 
3,913,269 


3,240,690 








4,405,510 
933,360 


933,360 





3947 2,150 


i eeenmneenmeeeneninmntal 


3,996,519" 


687,014 
4,242,865 
814,500 


3,428,365 


Re ey ra 





The Quantities imported and exported are taken from Parliamentary Paper 3109, 
Session 1829, for the years 1819 to 1827 inclusive; for the years 1828, 1829, 1830, the 
Quantities are taken from the Annual Sugar Papers, Nos. 223, 313, 377 respectively ; 
for the year 1831, the Quantities are taken from the Prices Current. The Stocks are taken 
from the Annual Returns at the Ports of London, Liverpool, Glasgow and Bristol. 





1819: 


1820: 


1821: 


1822: 


1823: 


1824: 


1825: 
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Stock, 31 December 1818 - 


Imported - - - 
Exported - - - - 
Deduct Stock remaining 

Stock, 31 December 1819 - 
Imported - - - - 
Exported - = . 5 
Deduet Stock remaining 

Stock, 31 December 1820 - 
Imported - - - - 
Exported - - - - 
Deduct Stock remaining 

Stock, 31 December 1821 - 
Imported - “ - . 
Exported - - - - 
Deduct Stock remaining 
Stock, 31 December 1822 - 
Imported - : reek er 
Exported - - s = 
Deduct Stock remaining 

Stock, 31 December 1823 - 
Imported - - tage oe 
Exported - - = “ 
Deduct Stock remaining 

Stock, 31 December 1824 - 
Imported te tlh hel he 
Exported - ae hance 


Deduct Stock remaining 
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Esq. 
EAST INDIA. ~prqueemaieaianien 
14 February, 
1832. 
F; bs 47,500 
205,527 
87,587 
Misia RE Se 117,940 
165,440 ‘S7 a ii 
- - 83,300 
ieee a $2,140 
- - 83,200 
277,228 
85,068 
92,160 
175,460 
- 7 120,000 
<tc 55,460 
- = 120,000 
269,162 
144,332 
a MEE eee 2 124,830 
244,830 
“a ~ 115,000 
129,830 
= ~ 115,000 
226,371 
98,277 
or ae ee 128,094 
243,004 
. - 68,750 
174,344 
> 68,750 
219,580 
104,797 
114,783 
183,533 
2 57560 
125,973 
271,848 
146,358 
130,700 
150,347 
30,625 
113,722 
166,072 
. = 48,450 
———— 117,622 
Z (continued, ) 
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A. Macdonnell, 
ani EAST INDIA—continued. 
14 February, 
1832. 
Stock, 31 December 1825 - 743 48,450 
Consumption, 
1826: Imported - - - - 164,822 Jos 
Exported - - . ~ 46,669 
118,153 
166,603 
Deduct Stock remaining - - 65,358 
101,245 
Stock, 31 December 1826 _- pr 65,358 
1827; Imported mi ad Fock! Sian 175,846 
Exported ho a oe 64,078 
111,768 
ye 177,126 
Deduct Stock remaining - - 96,000 
emer nme se: 81,126 
Stock, 31 December 1827 - - - 96,000 
1828: Imported - - - . 155,838 
Exported - - - ~ 42,546 
113,292 
209,292 
Deduct Stock remaining - = 98,000 
ee 
Stock, 31 December 1828 - - : 98,000 
1829: Imported BE HE BS mtg opto 206,052 
Exported - = - = 56,173 
149,879 
247,8 
Deduct Stock remaining - - see 
i 151,879 
pasate ees 
Stock, 31 December 1829 - - - 96,000 
1830: Imported SENS iw 293,769 
Exported i nt 83,413 } 
210,356 
306,356 
Deduct Stock remaining ms ae 140,200 
ed eae tea Rl ES 166,156 
Stock, 31 December 1830 - - - 140,200 
1831: Imported URIS = 212,750 
Exported. attire) = 104,600 
108,150 
by 248,350 
Deduct Stock remaining a _ 111,500 196,850 























Taken from the same authorities as the West India Sugar. 
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1825: 


1826: 


1828 : 


1829: 


1830: 


1831: 





Taken from the same Authorities as the West India Sugar. 
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MAURITIUS. 
Imported oe ae eS 93,723 
Exported - - - = 21,593 

72,130 
Imported - - ~ “ 186,782 
Exported - - ~ - 45534 

—— 141,248 

Deduct Stock remaining | - - . 34,200 

Stock, 31 December 1826 -]| - E - 34,200 
: Imported - ~ - as 204,344 
Exported - ~ J ‘ 46,480 

157,864 

192,064 

Deduct Stock remaining | - - - 32,500 

Stock, 31 December 1827 -j| ~- =e 32,500 
Imported - - - z 360,482 
Exported - mi yl a - 117,685 

| Pee tS era ? See 242,407 

ae 274:997 

Deduct Stock remaining | - . . 28,000 

Stock, 31 December 1828 -j - - - 28,000 
Imported, Great Britain - - 291,566 
- ditto, Ireland - - - 6,391 

297,95 

Exported = - - - eh: 

Sa 245,637 

273,63 

Deduct Stock remaining | - - — - peas 

Stock, 31 December 1829 -] - -~ - 27,000 
Imported - - - - 485,709 
Exported - - - - 48,383 

A 4375326 

464,326 

Deduct Stock remaining | - . = 46,400 

Stock, 31 December 1830 -]| - - vs 46,400 
Imported Rees ~ - 522,500 
Exported - = - - 14,125 

Sak eee, OR aeee 

5545775 

Deduct Stock remaining |} - > bi 114,000 


a ee ee 


Z2 
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72,130 


159,564 


246,637 


417,020 


440,775 
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1 PRICES 
aaa at which the Bulk 
A. Macdonnell ROLWA LS) ° of the 
Os ; SWEETS IMPORTATION 
q: ; " has been Sold, 


14 February, 












































1832. 1819: British Plantation § - - - 3,002,644 gig 
East India and Mauritius - - 82,140 
~— | 3,084,784 7o 6 
1820: British Plantation - - - »204,976 
East India and Mauritius - - 55,460 
Molasses - - - - ~ 33,101 
| 392933537 » 66 6 
1821: British Plantation - - - 3,370,074 
East India and Mauritius - - 129,830 
Molasses - - - - - 55,400 
eT bts OncO4 CAns 
1822: British = - + - - - 3,030,868 
East India and Mauritius - - 174,344 
Molasses - - - ° af 72;909 
LeeMENCEMEETT curr on fehcr ce 62 — 
1823: British - - - - - 3,431,534 
East India and Mauritius - - 125,073 
Molasses - - - - - 182,562 
3,740,069 59 6 
1824: British - - - - - 3,446,252 
East India and Mauritius - - 130,700 
Molasses - Sas Se - | 232,419 
3,800,371 58 9 
1825: British - - - 3,102,698 
East India - - 117,622 
Mauritius - - 72,130 
Molasses - - 346,784 
3,039,234 66 3 
1826: British = - - - 3,546,165 
East. India - - 101,245 
Mauritius - - 107,048 
Molasses - - - 282,908 
Tt SBE th 4,037,300 - 59 - 
1827: British = - - - 3,222,352 
East India - - 81,126 
Mauritius - - 159,564 
Molasses - ~ - 390,229 
3,853,271 63 9 
1828: British = - - - 3,518,214 
East Indias - - 111,292 
Mauritius - . 246,997 
Molasses-  —- - 502,037 
| ANG 0 a 60 6 
1829: British - - - 3,382,406 
East India - - 151,879 
Mauritius -——- - 246,637 
Molasses - - - 381,948 
pinata) shy 62,870 56 9 
1830: British - * 4 3,472,150 
East India > - 166,156 
Mauritius - - 417,926 
Molasses - - - 250,048 
4,300,880 49 3 
1831: British — - - e 3,428,365 
East India - - 136,850 
Mauritius - - "440,775 
Molasses - - - 389,500 
ae the 413952490 4] 





The Quantities for the year 1831 are taken from the Prices Current. The Importations 
of West India Molasses are taken from Parliamentary Paper 268, Session 1830. 
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John Pollard Mayers, Esquire, called in ; and Examined. 


1422. WHAT is your occupation ?>—I am agent for Barbadoes, appointed by the 
Legislature of that Island, by an act of that Island; I am also the proprietor of an 
estate there. 

1423. Are you a merchant as well as planter °—No, I am not. 

1424. Have you resided a long time in Barbadoes ?—I have a long time resided 
in the Island of Barbadoes. 

1425. How many years ?—I resided, with an interval of two years, about seven- 
teen years. | ama native of Barbadoes. 

1426. In possession of your own property ‘—Yes. 

1427. Is the distress in that Island very great >—In my opinion the distress of 
the planter, which has been gradually accumulating, now threatens him with total 
ruin, unless some relief be promptly afforded by the Imperial Legislature ; for 
example, the sugar of Barbadoes, which some years past netted 35 /. per hogshead, 
does not on an average clear more than 12/. or 13/. sterling, and in some instances 
I apprehend not more than 7/. or 8/.; molasses which formerly sold in the Island at 
2s. 6d. to 3s. 9d. currency, is now worth only from 73d. to 10d. currency per 
gallon ; rum, which sold from 2s. gd. to 5s., is now reduced to 1s. 3d. currency. 

1428. Does that paper detail the state of distress in which the Colony of Bar- 
badoes is placed :—No, it was merely a note for my own reference, I will state from 
it a few particulars. 

142y. Can you give any reasons for the causes of that distress ?—The causes of 
this distress, in my opinion, are, 1st, The excessive duty exacted by Government, and 
the high rate of charges on importation and sale; 2dly, The increased quantity of 
sugar produced in the foreign Colonies, in consequence of that regular and cheap 
supply of labourers which the African Slave Trade affords, and the greater 
encouragement which the foreign Colonist enjoys at the continental markets of 
Europe ; 3dly, The partial and excessive impost of four and a half per cent. on the 
gross produce of those Islands paying it, which operates as an income tax of not 
less than twenty per cent. upon the net clearance of estates. 

1430. Do you consider the present rate of duty oppressive to the planter ?—I con- 
ceive the present amount of duty to be oppressive and unjust, inasmuch as it exceeds 
the value of the article on which it operates, and has a necessary tendency to check 
consumption and has checked it ; unjust, because, being a war duty, it should have 
ceased at the termination of the war, and its continuance under the peculiar and 
overwhelming distress which the planter has suffered for many years has the effect 
of placing his property in a worse situation than that of his fellow subjects, and even 
the rival productions of foreigners, as in the case of wine, relieved from similar 
burthens, I consider to be most unfair. 

1431. Does the large amount of duty cause any considerable increase in the 
merchants’ charges to the planter -—It incidently obliges the planter to submit to 
that high rate of commission and interest which is exacted by the merchant. The 
commission of two and a half per cent. and half brokerage on the gross amount of 
sale, and the charge of five per cent. interest, whieh by the custom is presently 
rendered a ruinous rate of compound interest ; custom established that the planter 
should sell at from two to four months credit: at London two months, Bristol three, 
Liverpool four ; and he, the planter, is required to pay the duty immediately on the 
delivery of the sugar. From that duty which the merchant pays, he draws an 
immense profit, by charging the planter with cash advanced for duties at five per 
cent. interest. There is another consequential hardship to which he is exposed by 
the existing custom, that should the purchaser become a bankrupt the planter incurs 
the loss not only of his own property, but the King’s duty and the charges. In the 
early history of Colonial commerce, when the quantity of sugar imported from our 
Colonies was on a par with the consumption of the mother county, and the duty on 
sugar was but a very few shillings, (about 4s.) the merchant counted on an imme- 
diate sale. But when the duty attained the present high rate, the charge became 
exorbitant. 

1432. How does the duty operate in producing that effect?—By confining the 
planter to a particular class of merchants in this country, possessing the means of 
paying that duty, and who invested their capital in the West Indies, prior to the 
interference of Government with the labour of the slaves, on which depends the 
profitable cultivation of an estate, and consequently the means of supporting the 
planter’s credit, so as te enable him to dismiss one merchant and employ another 
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who may have been willing to undertake his business upon terms more advantageous. 
The general course of dealing here between parties is unfettered, as Government 
does not interfere in injuring the seller. ‘There is an exception to this rule in the 
case of the West Indians ; I will give an instance ; if the dealer be a farmer, sending 
his hay or corn to a factor in London, that factor feels that he has a direct interest’ 
in making as moderate a charge as possible, because if he acted otherwise, his 
employment would be superseded by others who would charge less. If the farmer 
got in debt to the factor, it would of course be otherwise ; but in that case the 
Government would not interfere by restraining his means of production and pay- 
ment. The situation of the West India farmer is the very reverse of this; the 
merchant has an interest in a high rate of charge. As soon as the planter sends 
his produce to market, the Government forces him into a fettered course of 
dealing; he is compelled immediately to pay a duty of greater amount than the 
value of his produce ; and in this case the Government does interfere, by restraining 
his means of production, by an interference with the labour of his slaves, and the 
means of managing his property. ‘The persons who have property to lend out are 
at least of this opinion, and those merchants who have been most confiding in the’ 
fair intentions of the Government have most failed. 

1433. What are the charges to which you allude?—TI allude to those which are 
contained in the accounts sales or rate of charges on the sale of sugars contairied 
in the document on your table, whereby it appears that the charges on sugar are 
8s. 6d. per cwt. I need not take up the time of the Committee by analyzing the 
whole, but select a few instances, and shall begin with that to which I have before 
alluded, the commission of two and a half and brokerage of half per cent. charged upon 
the long price. The commercial charges in this country are much complained of in the 
West Indies. The selling at the long price, I know, has been much objected to, and 
has the following inconvenience. It is an apology for the merchants to charge a com- 
mission double of that charged in transacting other business, because the duty is as 
large as the selling price; it exposes the planter to a heavy loss, perhaps, on his whole 
crop, of double the amount he would otherwise lose. The capital thus used by the 
merchant ostensibly for the benefit of the planter yields the merchant at least twelve 
per cent. per annum ; for if it be turned over five times in the year at two and a half 
per cent. on each transaction, it will be twelve and a half per cent.: then the interest 
will be five per cent. per annum to the planter; a capital in which he has no 
interest, but which is used at his risk. If the merchant chooses for his own profit 
to find capital for the grocer and refiner, let him do so, but do not let him make the 
planter pay the loss, while he, the merchant, gets the profit. ‘This mode of transact- 
ing business in the sugar market does not, as is alleged, keep up the price of sugar. 
At least, the planter will take the risk of the abolition of the system and the selling 
at the short prices; but the merchant says, “‘ I lent you my money contemplating 
this advantage, and it would be unjust to deprive me of my commission at the long 
price; and if you change the system by any fiscal regulations, give me my commis- 
sions as understood between us when the bargain was made.” I would add the fol- 
lowing explanation of the practice. ‘The merchant sells sugar at the long price 
(including the duty), at two months’ credit, to the grocer and refiner, thus turning his 
capital employed in the payment of the duty six times in the year. The duty on 
sugar may be taken at 4,800,000 /., one-sixth of which is 800,000/. The capital 
required by the merchant to pay the duty, two and a half per cent. on 4,800,000. 
(the amount of the duty) is 120,000/. The interest at five per cent. on 800,0002. 
is 40,000/. If the buyer fail in business, the planter is liable to the loss of capital 
employed for the merchant’s profit. In Glasgow they sell at the short price, and 
charge on the long price. The effect of this partial modification is to save the 
planter from loss of the duty, to release very near a million sterling, or one-fifth in 
paying duties, which would probably be lent to the planter by the merchant as the 
most profitable investment. This present system presses hard on the planter, and 
ought to be remedied ; and the difficulty of taking the sugar out of bond is nugatory ; 
the sugar may remain, and be dealt with as other goods are dealt with. There are 
many planters who, being deeply mortgaged to their merchants,’ who are pressing for 
payment, whose mortgages would be inevitably foreclosed if a further loss of the 
amount of the duty were to be added to the debt at this time, when no credit can 
be obtained. I have said that the,merchant charges five per cent. interest on his 
commission from the day that the sugar is delivered, and I will give another example 
of the profit which he makes on the planter’s property without incurring the 
slightest risk, If the West India merchant sells imported sugar to a grocer, and 
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is in want of money, he draws a bill for the sale price and duty on the grocer, and 
sends that bill to the Bank for discount at four per cent., thereby pocketing one per 
cent. interest, which ought fairly to have been credited to the planter. In sending out 
invoices of goods for plantation stores, one half per cent. is fairly enough charged for 
the trouble, but the amount of the invoice is charged to the planter immediately ; 
whereas the clothier, manufacturer and tradesman, or person supplying the article, 
does not deliver in his bill for twelve months at least, and thus a whole year’s interest 
is pocketed by the merchant. These charges were established by merchants who 
originally made advances for the settlement of plantations, and those terms, which 
it is not unreasonable to suppose were dictated by them, form the custom which 
exists at present; and I freely admit that the principle was fair, as applied to so 
small an amount; but otherwise when the change of circumstances renders the 
amount of charge so great as at present. In short, the moment has arrived when 
justice demands that it should be modified. } 

1434. Is the planter required to pay duty on a greater quantity of sugar than is 
sold ?—He is ; and it is a very great hardship on the planter, that by the present 
mode of collection he is compelled to pay duty ona larger quantity of sugar than 
exists, or is actually sold; for, being levied on the importation weight, in a very 
short time ten hogsheads will sink four cwt., on which the importer is required to 
pay 4/. 16s. Now, as the sugar is re-weighed to the purchaser, it would be easy, 
and certainly but just, to ascertain the quantity actually sold. 

1435. How is the British planter affected by the foreign Slave Trade, and what 
are the facilities which he (the foreigner) obtains in the markets of Europe ?—The 
effect of the foreign Slave ‘Trade is extending the production of sugar, and the 
superior advantages which the foreign Colonist obtains at the markets of Europe. 
I refer the Committee to the information contained in the Parliamentary Papers of 
February 7, 1831, and particularly to statements of Nos. 5,6 and 7. The tariff 
which equalizes the duty on British muscovado sugar and foreign clayed sugar a 
the market of St. Petersburgh, and other places on the Continent, virtually excludes 
the former ; and the capital which would now be required for restoring the appa- 
ratus for claying, precludes the British planter from pursuing that mode of compe- 
tition. I beg to say, that the Island of Barbadoes formerly clayed a considerable 
part of its crop. From the dereliction of system, (and 1 speak to this subject with 
some degree of experience,) the increased outlay of capital for curing houses and 
the apparatus for claying is really very considerable, and also I will add, that the 
act of claying having been long discontinued, has been very nearly lost; for upon 
my own estate, Staple Grove, which was considered one of the best clayed sugar 
estates in the Island, and the head clayer, one of the best, when I endeavoured to 
restore the system, had very nearly lost the art. I am induced to make this 
remark in proof that it will not be practicable for the planter to compete with the 
foreigner in the article of claying his sugar, or submitting it to the purifying process, 
because his means are not equal to it. 

1436. In what respects have the four and a half per cent. duties been detrimental 
at the Island of Barbadoes, and other Islands where that duty is payable ?—The 
tax of four and a half per cent. on the gross exportable produce of those Islands 

‘paying it, which are the oldest Colonial appendages of the Crown, has been justly 
characterized by Lord Brougham as a tax beyond all others the most injurious to 
the subject, in proportion to the benefit it produces to the Government, of any 
recorded in the history of taxation. There is but little doubt, in my opinion, that 
the present desolation of Tortola, the almost universal bankruptcy of the old here- 
ditary proprietors of Antigua, and the general state of wretchedness which prevails 
at those Islands, the inhabitants of which by their industry and means have con- 
tributed as much to the commercial success of this country as any class of British 
subjects, are in a great measure to be attributed to the oppressive operation of 
this tax, which partakes of all the obnoxious principles and vexatious qualities of 
a collection of tithe in kind. The rigorous exaction of this duty from the 
impoverished Islands, while the more fertile and wealthy are entirely exempt from 
the payment of it, has always appeared to me to be utterly inconsistent with that 
policy and justice which generally influence the commercial regulations of this 
empire. 

1437. Have those observations reference to Barbadoes as well as other Islands? 
—Not in the same degree, which I attribute to a system, I believe, peculiar, or nearly 
so, to that Island ; the appropriation ot nearly two-thirds of the land of each estate 
to the cultivation of corn and other necessary articles for the negroes, requiring 
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what is called in this country the rotation husbandry, whereby the cane fields are 
in succession brought under cultivation for corn, yams, potatoes and other edible 
roots. But though more fortunate in some respects than our sister Colonies, we have 
more to complain of in others. The grants to the Crown by the Acts of the other 
Legislatures were absolute ; by that of Barbadoes it was appropriated, as you will 
perceive by a clause of the Act, No. 36 of Hall’s Laws of Barbadoes, a copy of 
which I now deliver. In disregard, however, of that appropriation, which, from the 
moment of its receiving the Royal assent, was quite as valid as any part of the 
enactment, and in spite also of the positive assurance of her Majesty Queen Anne, 
communicated by Secretary Vernon to the House of Commons, March 30, 1702, 
that the duty or impost of four and a half per cent. should be applied to the purposes 
for which it was granted, the tax has been appropriated without any regard to 
those conditions which were prescribed by the Act, or the proviso of exemption 
of ten thousand acres (one-tenth of the whole Island) to the payment of it. 

1438. How does it appear that the four and a half per cent. duty operates as a tax 
of 20 per cent. upon the net clearance of an estate at Barbadoes ?—There is a very 
easy mode of ascertaining that fact, and I now produce a Table which establishes it, 
and shows that the impost acts in an inverse ratio to the planter’s means of paying it. 


[The following Table was read.| 


TABLE showing the Effect of the Four and a half per cent. Duty on the Gross Produce of 
a West Inpv1iA Sucar Estate in Barbadoes, and the Amount thereof as a Tax upon 
Income. This Estate consists of 453 Acres of Land, 200 Negroes, and 90 Head of Cattle ; 
is free from Debt; the Sugars sent home not insured, nor any Interest charged on the 
Value of the Estate. 





Amount of Net Clearance Amount of Amount of 
Crop in of the 43 per cent. Duty 41 per cent. Daty 
aes Uhds. of Sugar. ESTATE. on Gross Produce. as an Income Tax. 
Serpe, nh Leewenvads 
In 1827 - - 60 787 8 9 6115 5 8 per cent. 
1828 - - 105 1,090 13 11 70 Sg 74 
1829 - - 81 205 i 7AKg 45 11 103 15 
1830. - ~ 83 210 12 4 42 17° 20 


1439. Is that statement relating to the particular charges made by the merchant 
derived from your own knowledge, or information you have received from others >— 
A great deal must necessarily be derived in my situation from that species of 
information referred to; some of it is from my own knowledge and experience. » 

1440. Will you point out what you know from your knowledge, and what you 
have received from the information of others?—The hardship and severity of this 
four and a half per cent. tax, becomes the more apparent when the relative state 
of those Islands and the neighbouring Islands and Colonies, and the quantum of 
labour for cultivation, is considered ; as for instance, in Demerara and Barbadges : 
in the former it takes 200 days’ labour to produce 5,000 lbs. weight of sugar, in the 
latter 400; in the former the sugar is produced without any outlay of capital for 
manure; in the latter it requires 25 per cent. of the labour of the estate. I would 
recommend for relief, that the first should be, the permitting the sugar in this 
country to be sold at the short price taken out of bond by the grocer, which will 
give an advantage to him, and consult his convenience to take it out as it is 
required ; the second, that a loan of cash should be made in Exchequer Bills to 
the planter, in the proportion of one third of the value of the estates for the redemp- 
tion of prior incumbrances ; and the remission of the four and a half per cent, 
duty, which yields only 17,000 ¢. to the Treasury of this country. There is one 
consideration further to these, and having stated that, I shall feel that I have, 
to the best of my abilities, discharged my duty; there is a class of persons in the 
Island of Barbadoes, people of colour, who derive their subsistence from the pre- 
paration of succades, and the remission of this duty of four and a half per cent. 
would be a very great relief to them. 


ee 
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Jovis, 16° die Februari, 1832. 


William Burge, Esquire, a Member of the Committee, made the following 
Statement : 


I restpED in the Island of Jamaica twenty years, twelve of which I held the 
office of Attorney General and a Member of Council, and I am at present the 
agent of that Island, appointed by an Act of its Legislature. The Report of 
the House of Assembly, made in 1822, together with the examination on oath 
of several witnesses, and which have been referred to this Committee, contains 
a representation of the distresses under which the planter then laboured, and which 
so far from having received any mitigation since that period, have to my knowledge 
been very greatly aggravated ; I beg to refer particularly to the Report and the exa- 
minations. Although the Island of Jamaica does not pay the four and a half per cent. 
duties payable in some of the other Colonies, because, with reference to the manner in 
which that Colony became part of the British Empire, such duties could not be 
imposed ; yet by an Act of the Legisiature of the Island, passed in the reign of 
George 2d, and by a subsequent Act in the reign of George 3d, it provides a per- 
petual annual revenue for His Majesty of 10,000/., and in addition to it the Colony 
sustains the charge of almost the whole of its establishment, civil, ecclesiastical and 
military. I beg to refer to another Paper laid on the table of the House of 
Commons, the Return of Jamaica Revenue Expenditure, ordered to be printed by the 
House of Commons, on the 19th of January last, No. 58, by which it appears that 
the aggregate expenditure sustained by the Island is 489,849/. 4s. 8d. which the 
Island itself raises in addition to the revenue of 10,000/. a year, to which I have 
already referred. ‘There is one item in this account which may not be intelligible 
without explanation, it is the item of premium on increase of slaves, 8,120/., that 
is the amount of sums paid to the mothers’ nurses for raising and rearing. I wish to 
observe, with reference to the Poll-tax Returns of Jamaica, that although they may 
be considered as furnishing a correct account of the population, with a view to the 
questions before this Committee, yet they must not be taken as an accurate account 
of the actual slave population of the Colony, because it happens that small planters 
are relieved from the poll-tax, and therefore their slaves are not included in that 
Poil-tax Return; free persons of colour also, who have only a limited number of 
slaves, are not taxed at all. 





1441. What is the limit r—It is left very much in the discretion of the justices 
and vestry, who have the power of relieving the persons according to the circum- 
stances of each case, where the number is small. 


1442. The Committee might arrive at a correct conclusion between one year and 

another from the poll-tax, though they would not arrive at the correct and actual 
number of the slaves ?—The Committee would arrive very nearly at the number 
with reference to the object for which the inquiry is made by this Committee ; but 
the Poll-tax Returns do not contain a correct account of the whole slave population 
in the Island; although it contains an accurate account of those who may be con- 
sidered as labourers on the estates. Im the House of Commons, in 1816, an attempt 
was made to treat the Poll-tax Returns as showing the actual population in the 
Island of Jamaica, and draw an inference that in some preceding year after the 
Slave Trade had been abolished, there had been an importation of Africans. This 
inference was directly contrary to the fact, and it was shown by Mr. Palmer, 
late Member for Surrey, that in one of the preceding years there had been no 
poll-tax, and that the Poll-tax Returns could not comprise the slaves imported in 
the two years previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade, because those slaves were 
exempted from the poll-tax at the time that Return was made. I mention these 
circumstances, in order that the true nature of the Poll-tax Returns may not be 
misunderstood. 


1443. How came they to make more strict returns in one year than another ?— 
In addition to the causes I have mentioned, to account for the difference in the 
years in question, there is also the variation, the result of the greater or less number 
of reliefs of persons whose negroes were not assessed to the poll-tax, 
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1444. Would you not arrive at a nearly accurate proportion between the numbers 
of slaves at two distinct periods from the Poll-tax Returns, though from such re- 
turns you could not actually ascertain what the absolute numbers were ?—I doubt 
that very much. ‘There are great changes which take place, arising from the num- 
ber of persons continually becoming the objects of relief. The Poll-tax Returns 
cannot be considered as showing what the actual slave population in the Island was 
in any given year. 


Peter Rose, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


1445. WHAT is your occupation ?—I am a planter in Demerara. 


1446. Are you a merchant as well as a planter ?—I was a merchant up to the 
year 1818, as well as a planter. 


1447. Have you come over to this country to represent the feelings of the 
planters of that Colony ?—Yes ; the grievances which they are suffering under from 
the dissolution of the Courts of Justice, and all the other institutions of the Colony, 
which took place on the 21st of July last. 


1448. Upon a plantation in Demerara, in the present state of the population of 
that Colony, how many effective negroes do you consider there are in every hundred, 
for the purposes of labour?—The computation at Demerara is one-third, it varies ; 
on some estates it may be greater and on some less. 


1449. What is the greatest, and what the least you have known of ?—I have 
known it as high as 40 and as low as 25. 


1450. During the period when the Slave Trade was carried on to these Colonies, 
and for a short time subsequent to its cessation, how many effective labourers do 
you estimate there were then upon the estates in that state of the population >— 
I should think when the Slave Trade was carried on about the years 1805 and 
1806, two-thirds was about the effective strength. 


1451. Did you reside in the Colony about that period?—I went to Demerara 
in the year 1801. 


1452. What was your age then?—I was sixteen then. 


1453. Have you principally resided in Demerara since that period >—I may have 
been six years absent during the thirty years. 


1454. During the period you refer to, the Slave Trade being carried on for 
several years, did the number of males upon estates greatly exceed the number of 
females ‘— Yes. 


1455. Is it to that circumstance principally, that you attribute the greater pro- 
portion of effective labourers ?—lIt is. 


1456. Since the cessation of the Slave Trade.and the increase of the Creole 
population, do you find that the Creoles have become the most valuable tradesmen 
upon estates P—They are the most valuable tradesmen certainly. 


1457. Are they most efficient for all works of skill upon the estate?—Yes, 
where skill is required. 


1458. They are a more intelligent class than the negro African r—They are. 


1459. Upon a well settled estate, after a negro had been imported a few months 
and become seasoned to the country, if he were placed upon a plantation already 
settled, would his labour in the field, which is of a mere animal description, be less 
efficient than that of a Creole or any other labourers P—I consider the African, after 
he has been seasoned to the climate for a year or two for field work, such as weed- 
ing, trenching or cane-holing, where manual labour is required, equally efficient as 
the Creole, supposing the physical power of each to be equal. 


1460. Since you have been acquainted with the Colony of Demerara, has there 
been much improvement introduced into the manufacture of sugar, by means of 
machinery ;— Very great. 


1461. Has 
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1461. Has the machinery so introduced, the steam engines and other improve- 
ments, diminished the manual labour upon the estates, and also diminished the 
aggregate annual expenses of the estate?—I should say, as applies to the manufac- 
ture of sugar and rum by machinery, it has decreased the labour one-third, but it 
has likewise increased the expenses very much; in 1808 or 1809 the works and 
machinery of a sugar estate cost about 10,000/., at this time upon-a sugar estate, 
with the same number of slaves, the works would cost 20,000/. 


1462. In speaking of that outlay, how many people should you estimate to be 
settled upon such a plantation >—I should say from 4v0 to 500. 


1463. How do you estimate that increased expense, when the general price of 
machinery in this country is less now than it was at the former period ?—Formerly 
we employed cattle and wind-mills for expressing the juice principally, and now we 
employ steam engines, and in every other department of the manufacture all the 
implements are more expensive, being improved. 


1464. Although the outlay of the original capital is greatest in constructing the 
steam engine, do not you gain by avoiding the loss which you formerly sustained 
in cattle, in working the other description of machinery '—No, I do not think we 
do; it was not merely cattle mills, but we had windmills also. 


1465. What is the inducement to make the changer—By steam engines and 
other improvements, we can make the same quantity of sugar in a less given time ; 
we can make in the same period, nearly double that we did in 1809, from the 
improvements in boiling and various other processes. 


1466. Thereby you secure the crop more effectually ?—We can make a certain 
quantity in a fixed period, formerly we could not. 


1467. Is it not from preventing the fermentation of cane juice, that a great 
saving takes place in the conversion of cane juice into sugar ?—That is not an entire 
saving, we express a larger quantity of juice in a shorter period, from the improve- 
ments in machinery ; our mode of boiling is improved very much, and we can boil 
in the boiling house four hogsheads in the same period we could have done two 
in 1809. 

1468. What is the great advantage of expedition ?— During the manufacture of 
sugar, a larger number of persons must be employed the whole day; and if we can 
manufacture four hogsheads in the same time which we did two, there must be con- 
sequently a saving of labour. 

1469. There is much more labour disposable to the purposes of the estate ?— 
Yes. 

1470. There used to be occasionally great loss from delaying the crushing of the 
canes and delaying the boiling of sugar, in consequence of the cane or the sugar 
fermenting ?>—There used to be formerly, but there is not with the steam engine. 


1471. What do you estimate to be the cost of producing an hundred weight of 
sugar in Demerara, where the soil is understood to be extremely fertile >—The 
expense in Demerara is about 125.; in that I make no allowance for the interest on 
capital. 

1472. When you say 12s,, you mean merely to say, that the supplies necessary 
to be expended in raising an hundred weight of sugar costs that amount?—I mean 
to say, that the supplies and salaries for the white persons employed, medical at- 
tendants, and cost of sugar hogsheads, occasion that expense. 


1473. That includes no allowance for the capital embarked in constructing the 
buildings, or any other expenses of establishing the plantation?—None; that is 
merely the expense of supporting the estate ; there is no allowance for the interest 
on capital invested. 


1474. Does it include the cost of wear and tear of machinery >—It includes the 
repairs of the buildings. 


1475. Can you give in such a statement as would furnish the Committee with 
the items of your calculation?—I cannot give the specific sums, but I think I can 
give the heads, 
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DEMERARA AND ESSEQUIBO, 1831. 


An Esrare in the best part of the Colony, with a Gang of 500 Negroes, produces on 
an average 10,769 cwt. Sugar, 58,334 gallons Rum. 






£.. oat 
Salt fish - - ~ - - - + “ - - - - 677.1 = 
Clothing - ~ ~ - - - . - - - - 750 - = 
Plaintains purchased - - - - - - - - - | 1,143 - = 
Coals and sugar hogsheads ~ - - - - - - -| 1,205 - = 
Dragherage - = = 9 ¢ Hi 6 “as ~~ nee € 4 300. ~ ais 
Salaries, medical attendance and taxes - - - - - - | 1,500 -— — 
Pork, rice, port wine, bricks, lime, timber, lumber, nails, temper-lime, 1,006 
s a 


lamp oil, tar, pitch, cordage, cane punts, X&c. - - - - - 
Machinery, implements (employed in the manufacture of sugar and rum,)) 

repairs of buildings, negro houses, &c. - ~ - - - -f 
Insurance on buildings = - - - - . - - - i 






Cost or Propuction: £ pay 

10,769 cwt. sugar, at 12s. - - - - - - 6,461 § - 
58,334 gallons rum, at 6d. per gallon - - - - 1,458.75 — 
£.7,919 15 - 





These calculations are without reference to the invested capital: this Estate cost the 
proprietors £.120,000 sterling. 


1476. At the present time, do you conceive that the depreciation of property in 
Demerara is in any degree occasioned by the feeling of insecurity which the Colonists 
have in relation to the tenure by which their property is held?—I consider that as 
a principal cause. 

1477. Do you also conceive that that depreciation arises from no redress havin 
been afforded to the complaints which have been made, as to the unequal manner 
in which the commercial burdens of the country are imposed upon the Colonies -— 
That is one cause. : 

1478. Can you state any other causes as regards Demerara?—The low price of 
produce and the frequent changes in the Colony with us ; Orders in Council being 
sent out one month and suppressed the next ; and every fresh order causes excitement 
in the minds of the negroes, and unsettles them, so that we do not get now the 
labour from them that we formerly did. : 

1479. The state of society has altogether been felt to be extremely unstable, 
from the mode in which the superintending interference of the Government of this 
country is directed, has it not ?—It has. 

1480. Has that given rise to any expression of opinion within the Colony of 
Demerara?—Great discontent ; the late measures have been such as not only led 
to discontent in the white population, but likewise in the slaves; they conceive that 
much more is intended for them than even the Orders in Council contemplate or 
give, and every change in the Colony causes excitement. The orders sent out 
lately arrived in the month of October, manumitting the Government negroes (or 
the Colony negroes) as they are styled in Demerara; that led to very great excite- 
ment and expectation on the part of the slave population ; they considered that their 
masters were depriving them of their freedom. 

1481. Has the depreciation of property within the Colony of Demerara been very 
great within the last two or three years >—It has been very great within the last 
nine months, fully 30 per cent. 

1482. Have there been any sales of property within the last six months that you 
are acquainted with, to establish that depreciation ?—I think the latter end of July 
or beginning of August there was a sale; I think the beginning of August. 

1483. Explain what the property sold for, and what it would have sold for pre- 
vious to the last depreciation?—-There was a sale took place about twelve months 
previous, within nine or ten miles of the same estate, the estate which sold in August ; 
the slaves upon that sold for 30 per cent. less than upon the estate sold the pre- 
vious year. 

1484. Were both estates equally favourably circumstanced >—Equally. 

1485 Were the estate and slaves sold together?—No; the slaves were sold 

separately 
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separately on both the estates, and the depreciation was in the value of the slaves 
30 per cent. 


1486. What were the names of the two estates ?>—The first estate sold was 
Essex plantation. 


1487. What was the number of negroes?—I cannot speak to that. 
1488. What was the name of the second estate >—Vigilance. 
1489-90. Were they voluntary or judicial sales ?-~Both voluntary. 


1491. What did the estate sell for?—The land I believe sold for very little, it 
was fit for nothing but pasturage, they were cotton estates. 


1492. If you were to sell the negroes from a sugar estate, the estate after the 
removal of the negroes, would be fit only for pasture, would it >—It would scarcely 
be fit for that. 


1493. Have any sugar estates been sold within the last year or two?>—Yes. 


1494. Has there been an equal depreciation of them ?—There was one estate in 
Demerara, part of the gang was sold previous to the promulgation of the Order in 
Council of the 21st of July, it was a voluntary sale; some of the slaves were pur- 
chased in at the sale which took place a fortnight before the promulgation of the 
Order in Council, not fetching the price that the owner thought they were worth; 
they were sold about a fortnight after the promulgation of the Order in Council, 
and he did not get within 20 per cent. of what he was offered on the previous sale ; 
that was the sale of the plantation Glasgow, a sugar estate. 


1495. Can you state the price of slaves in the Colony at any particular periods >— 
At this moment slaves are unsaleable. 

1496. At the sales you speak of, what were the prices at which the slaves sold 
in the estate Essex and the Vigilance ?>—Essex 1307. and Vigilance 64/. sterling. 


1497. You were understood to say, that the effect of having those feelings 
excited in the slave population was, that they produce a great diminution of labour ?— 
Very great. 

1498. Can you state to the Committee in what proportion that diminution took 
placer—I should say that at least one-tenth, within the last two years since the 
Orders of Council have first been sent out to Demerara. 


1499. You have spoken of some of the Colony negroes, the property of Govern- 
ment, being manumitted -—They are called here the property of Government, but 
I rather think that is not a correct term ; they were purchased by the Colony, part 
of them. , 

1500. An order was sent out for the manumission of those negroes p—Yes, and 
they have been manumitted. 

1501. In what manner do those negroes employ themselves, do they labour at 
allP—It took place about the time of my leaving Demerara, therefore I cannot 
speak to that. 

1502. Do you know of any manumitted negroes of themselves working in the 
field ?—No, I do not. ) 

1503. One of the principal causes of the diminished value of property in Deme- 
rara being a want of confidence in the present state of things, any thing that would 
tend to restore that confidence would be a great relief, would it not ?—Very great. 

1504. Any thing that would tend to show a determination on the part of the 
mother country to maintain her Colonial system, and to maintain the rights of pro- 
perty in the master ?—That would afford very great relief; that will afford credit to 
the West India planter, and confidence to the merchants of this country. 

1505. Are many of the properties of planters much encumbered by mortgages to 
merchants of this country ?—Yes, a large proportion of them. 

1506. Is the rate of interest large ?—The legal interest in the Colony is six per 
cent. ; some merchants charge only five. 

1507. Do transactions take place occasionally by which interest beyond the legal 
rate is taken ?—I am not aware of any such transactions. 

1508. Are the local burthens of Demerara considerable ?—Yes, very great. 

1509. Can you state the amount of taxation?—I think for the year 1830, about 
950,006 guilders. ; 

1510. What is the worth of the guilder; what is the exchange >—The exchange 
varies, the par is twelve guilders to the pound ; the exchange has risen within the 
last six months 20 per cent. such is the want of confidence in Demerara. 
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1511. Are they paper guilders?—They are paper, but it is secured on funded 
property in this country ; they are circulated on the security of money vested in the 
Three per cents. and Bank stock in this country. 

1512. Can you suggest any considerable diminution in the expenses of the 
Colony ?—Yes; the fees of the patent offices are very high ; the Deputy Secretary 
of the Colony pays four thousand guineas per annum to his principal ; I believe 
the Marshal of the Court of Justice pays fifteen hundred or two thousand. Those 
are appointments which took place shortly after the Colony was captured by the 
British Government. 

1513. As they fall in will they be better regulated ?—Our Secretary’s office is 
not likely to fall in at present, for when it was granted he was only eleven years 
of age; that is Mr. Sullivan. 

1514. What is the amount of those patent offices which are performed by 
deputy?—The Colonial Secretary, the Marshal of the Court of Justice, and the 
Receiver of the King’s Chest. When I speak of the King’s tax, that is not 
included in the sum I have stated as the expenditure of Demerara; the Colony 
do not know how that tax is expended or applied. 

1515. You consider that those expenses might be considerably diminished, if 
there was a little more control in the Colony over the Colonial expenditure ’—Yes 
I do, at least one half. 

1516. Can you give any opinion of the comparative strength of male and female 
labour in the field ?—A man would naturally do the greater proportion, in light 
weeding of the young canes there is not such a difference; in heavy weeding I 
should say perhaps five-and twenty men would be equal to thirty women. 

1517. When you speak of the proportion of efficient labourers in a hundred as 
being 30 per cent. do you include females in the thirty ?—Yes, | include all effec- 
tive strength, males and females. 

1518. Then, in fact, the thirty of the British effective strength in the hundred 
would not be equal to thirty of the effective strength in the Foreign Colonies, where 
the population of males is greater?—In performing laborious work, certainly not, 
because the greater proportion would be men in the Colonies that carry on the Slave 
Trade. 

1519. Then you must take the calculation of the strength of the sexes as well as 
the number, in comparing the strength of the gangs in the British and Foreign 
Colonies p—Yes; but I should say the labour on an estate is divided so well in the 
British Colonies, that the females are placed to the lighter labour, and it is not so 
much felt ; whereas in the Foreign Colonies, if the males preponderate, they must 
apply the whole strength to the labour, without reference to sexes. 

1520. What is the principal cause of the difference in the effectiveness of 
different gangs, which you state in the beginning of your evidence, that in some it was 
five-and-twenty and in some forty ; does it depend on healthiness of situation, or in 
the discontinuance of the purchase of fresh labourers ?—It depends a good deal on 
the young and invalids and children on the estate. An estate which has a great 
number of young Creoles under twelve years of age cannot have so effective a gang 
as an estate which has a less proportion. I can illustrate that by an estate in my 
own neighbourhood, entirely Creoles, the gang is considerably larger than on my 
own estate, and the effective strength when | left the Colony was not greater than on 
my estate. I must observe, that on my estate there are still a considerable number 
of Africans. | 

1521. Have you ever calculated the difference between the duration of African 
life and Creole life?—I have never made any very particular calculation; but 
I should say, in thirty Africans seasoned to the climate and thirty Creoles of the 
same age, there would not be much difference in point of life, after they were seasoned 
to the climate. 

1522. Besides the effect of agitation upon the minds of the slaves, have the 
Orders in Council actually much diminished the effect of labour which the slaves give 
to their masters ’—Yes, I think they have; they have not the same respect for their 
masters as they had formerly ; they think that the power of control is taken out of 
the masters’ hands and given to others; and consequently, instead of resorting to 
their masters on any grievance they may have, they now go to a considerable 
distance to the Protector’s ; that is a loss of time. 

1523. Can you state the comparative number on the two estates to which you 
alluded, one consisting entirely of Creoles and the other of Africans, the efficiency of 
which you state to be about the same, though the numbers were different >—The 

estate 
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estate I alluded to is formed by slaves brought from the Bahamas, and I think the 
number now exceeds 7vu0. 

1524. When were the slaves brought from the Bahamas ?—I suppose six or seven 
years ago; I cannot speak exactly to the time. The number on my own estate is 
upwards of 500, and I have as many efficient labourers as the other. 

1525. What is the produce of the two estates ; does the Creole population, which 
is so much more numerous than the other, produce more sugar than the other 
estate ?>—It has not done so, certainly. 

1526. Do you know the quantity of sugar upon the two estates >—I cannot 
speak to a few hogsheads, but I should say ours has certainly produced the largest 
quantity. 

1527. Can you state the actual produce of sugar upon the two estates ?—I can 
state the actual produce upon my own estate; I can state positively that the other 
estate did not make so much. 

1528. How much have you made upon your own estate upon the average >—Up 
to 1830, 700 hogsheads. 

1529. Are you satisfied that they have not made more ?—I am satisfied they 
have not made quite so much. 

1530. On what grounds do you come to that knowledge ?>—They are within three 
miles of my estate. 

1531. Are you in the habit of communicating with the manager, and knowing 
what the estate produces >—Yes, I am. 

1532. What is the name of this other estate °—Anna Regina. 

1533. You have stated that after Africans become seasoned, you think thirty 
seasoned negroes of the same age as thirty Creoles would probably live nearly as 
long ; how do you account, therefore, for the rapid diminution of life after a certain 
period, upon estates which are solely peopled by Africans ?—I can only account for 
the decrease by the inequality of sexes. 

1534. What was the proportion of inequality of sexes in Demerara upon any of 
the estates you are acquainted with, during the time that the Slave Trade was 
carried on ?—I cannot speak positively, but I should say that fully two-thirds were 
men. 

1535. You state that to have been the case on many of the estates, you do not 
undertake to say that was the case on all ?—It is impossible I can say that. 

1536. Do you mean to say that was the average of the Demerara population ?— 
It is a matter of opinion, for we kept no registration during the African Slave 
Trade. 

1537. Did you mean that that was fully the general average on the slave popu- 
lation of the Colony of Demerara ?—I speak with reference to estates that I am 
acquainted with, more especially to newly settled estates. 

1538. Estates newly settled you mean to say very often had a population equal 
to two-thirds males, and one-third females?—When first I went to the Colony 
there were many new settled estates in the districts of Curentem and Pomarroon. 

1539. Since the cessation of the Slave Trade, therefore, the number of young 
persons has increased very greatly on such estates?—It has increased very con- 
siderably of course. 

1540. Butthat increase does not take place immediately after the cessation of the 
Slave Trade?r-—Not immediately ; and it cannot take place by any increase that 
can be applicable to labour for a number of years after the cessation of the Slave 
Trade. 

1541. Upon such estates, therefore, you would account for the rapid diminution 
of life from the number of males, and therefore the few children that must be born 
upon such estates, for a length of time after the cessation of the Slave Trade ?— 
Certainly. 

1542. Do you know any estates in your neighbourhood now, where the diminu- 
tion of life is much less than at the period shortly after the cessation of the Slave 
Trader—I cannot speak to particulars, but I should suppose so, for the estates in 
my neighbourhood have been much increased in population from purchases from 
other parts of the country; therefore they would scarcely be a fair criterion moving 
from one part of the country to another. 

1543. Is the general diminution of life among the slaves in Demerara, less than it 
was some years ago ?—Considerably ; when I say considerably I mean the decrease 
of population. 
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1544. Do you mean that there is a diminished mortality in a certain number?— 
That there is a less mortality in a certain number than formerly. 

1545. How do you account for that diminished mortality :—From better treat- 
ment. 

1546. Is there now a greater proportion of women to the number of men than 
formerly r—Yes; that is increasing every year. 

1547. Is that one reason why there must be in future more births in proportion 
to the number of deaths than formerly ?—lIt is. 

1548. From your own experience and that of others with whom you commu- 
nicate in the Colony, should you say that there is a greater likelihood of an 
increase or a decrease in the number of the slave population in Demerara in time 
coming?—lI should say that there will be a decrease for several years yet; that 
I should think would cease in about ten years; I cannot speak to that of course with 
certainty, that is merely my own opinion; and after ten or fifteen years | think that 
the population will increase. 

1549. Do you apprehend that at the end of probably ten years there will be very 
few Africans left in the Colony ?—The proportion must be very small comparatively 
then. 

1550. The Creole population will then be established, and the proportion of the 
sexes probably equalized ; is it to that circumstance that you look as the ground for 
the increase >—It is; I know several estates where an increase has taken place from 
that cause. 

1551. On the estate in your neighbourhood, to which you have before referred, 
where there is a Creole population, what is the proportion of sexes on that estate? 
—I should think they are about equal; I cannot speak precisely, but from my own 
observation, seeing them working, and so on, I think that is the case. 

1552. Do the numbers increase or decrease upon that estater-—I should think 
they are about stationary, and that when they shall have been a sufficient time 
removed from the Bahamas to be completely seasoned to the climate, and when 
accustomed to the work of Demerara, will do as well as other negroes. 

1553. Negroes have a very strong attachment to the place of their birth, have 
they not?—Yes, I believe they have; but they conduct themselves very well in 
Demerara; I mean the Bahama negroes. 

1554. Has any diminution in the price of American supplies taken place since 
the re-opening of the intercourse with the United States?—No, I should think the 
reverse ; in the Colony of Demerara, lumber and all American supplies were dearer 
last year than they had been previously. 

1555. Do you apprehend that will be the permanent result of the re-opening of 
the intercourse r—I should think as long as the duties exist it will be so. 

1556. You consider then the amount of the duties to be the obstacle to the 
Colonies deriving the advantages from the re-opening of the intercourse, which 
might be otherwise expected ?—That is the principal cause; we have had very few 
Americans in Demerara since the trade was re-opened, and their cargoes consisted 
of horses and lumber chiefly. 

1557. Before the trade was re-opened, how did you get your supplies? —From 
the British North American Colonies. 

1558. What did you give in return for it?p--Rum and molasses. 

1559. Have you any supplies from the United States by means of smuggling ?— 
No, not by means of smuggling ; we have flour from St. Thomas’s. 

1500. If the United States of America were to admit freely our sugar or rum and 
our molasses, would not the United States furnish you most advantageously with 
supplies, notwithstanding the duties you pay in the Colony ?-—Unless the American 
Government take off the prohibitory duties which at present exist on ram, I conceive 
it will be impossible to benefit by the American trade. 

1561. Do you mean although the protecting duty upon American lumber and 
produce were taken off?—-I mean to say that if the protecting duties were taken off 
the lumber, even then it would not be a profitable trade to the planter, because they 
take nothing in payment but specie or bills; the North American Colonies receive 
in return for their cargoes rum, molasses and sugar. | 

1562. Have the supplies for the British Colonies in North America fallen off since 
the intercourse was re-opened?—Yes ; since the intercourse was re-opened, they 
have not come so regularly as they did formerly. 

1563. Has not the period been too short to judge precisely what the effect of 
the late Act may be?—We can judge as to the effect the duties have; the effect 
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they may have in the British North American Colonies if the duties were to remain 
as they are at present would be, that the North American Colonies would again 
send their supplies regularly ; but the changes have been so frequent and so un- 
certain, that the merchants do not like to embark their capital. 

1564. Has not the last change had more the character of permanence than any of 
the former changes ‘—I cannot say that it has, because the Colonists considered it 
unalterably settled, by what had been stated by the Secretary of State in some 
public documents; yet in a few years afterwards that system has been altered. 
Mr. Canning, in his correspondence, stated, that America would not be admitted to 
the Colonial Trade. 

1565. To what document do you allude from the Secretary of State >—I mean 
the short period when the trade was open to America formerly, and afterwards 
shut. 

1566. To what documents do you allude, signed by the Secretary of State, stating 
that the decision then taken was unalterable?—I mean the correspondence of 
Mr. Canning with the American Minister. 

1567. Of what date ?—I cannot speak precisely to the date. 

1568. Have the goodness to state the date of the document to which you refer >— 
11th September 1826. 

1569. The price of rum and molasses, with which you furnish yourselves with cash 
i purchasing American supplies has very much fallen in the market, has it not >— 

t has. 

1570. It is with the rum and molasses you get the cash for purchasing the 
American supplies p— Very few supplies have come of late from America, therefore 
we have not purchased ; the principal supplies from the United States, since the 
re-opening of the ports, consisted of lumber and horses. 

1571. Do any of the Demerara planters carry on trade direct with Europe not 
through England? — The Dutch mortgagees send their sugars and coffee to 
Holland. 

1572. Supposing that you can obtain supplies from the United States at a cheaper 
rate than you can get them from the North American Colonies, and supposing also 
that there was a repeal of the duties which at present prevail in the United States 
upon the produce of Demerara, would you, consistently with your interest, carry 
on a trade with the United States in preference to carrying it on with the North 
American Colonies ?—TI should carry it on with the country that I found most to 
my advantage, the country that supplied me cheapest. 

1573. Would not the demand for bills of exchange or specie render that a dis- 
advantageous trade to the Colony >—If the payment can be made only in bills of 
exchange or specie, it must be disadvantageous. 

1574. Must they not be so paid as long as the United States continue their duties, 
those being prohibitory upon the produce of our Colonies >—Certainly. 

- 1575. Though the trade with the United States would not be a benefit unless it 
was reciprocal on each side, a removal of restriction on the supplies of America 
would, pro tanto, be serviceable to the planter, would it not?-—It would be a benefit 
to acertain degree ; but unless the prohibitory duties on rum in America were taken 
off, I think it would be felt to a very trifling degree. | 

1576. The question refers generally ?—-It would be some benefit, but not to 
a great extent. 

1577. At what do you estimate the difference of profit on a trade in specie and 
bills, and a trade by barter ?>—With us it is of great consequence, because our prin- 
cipal vent for ram and molasses is by barter with the merchants; instead of sending 
it to England, we dispose of much of it at home for supplies. | 

1578. Do you believe that the difference between the price of your supplies from 
the British Colonies and from the United States, is sufficient to cover the loss which 
you experience from the loss of trade in barter?—lI think that they have been 
supplied for the last three or four years at as reasonable a rate from the North 
American Colonies, as they were formerly from America, or nearly so. 
~ 1579. What do you mean by formerly >—When the American trade was open, 
previous to the American war. 

1580. In calculating the value of this particular branch of trade, would you not 
consider the opportunity of exchange of articles as well as the actual price of articles 
in the market >—Certainly ; because you fix the price of the article you give in 
exchange in proportion to the value that the seller places on the article you are 
receiving. 
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1581. Is not the difference also between a trade in barter, and a trade which 
must be paid for in bills of exchange or in specie, this, that it raises the exchange with 
other countries, that it makes your money scarce, and thereby gives an interruption 
in some degree to the traffic within the Colony itself ?—Certainly, it has that effect 
more or less. 

1582. On what country do you draw bills for the payment of American cargoes 
brought to Demerara ?—On Great Britain. 

1583. Would you still continue to barter your produce for lumber brought from 
British North America, even though the protecting duties upon lumber and other 
articles from the United States were taken off?—I should say in Demerara 
certainly, because at this moment we have very few planters who can draw bills on 
England, their credit is gone. 

1584. Can you state what was the mortality amongst newly imported African 
slaves, during the four or five years that you resided in Demerara previous to the 
abolition of the Slave Trade ?—That is a difficult question for me to answer, because 
the Africans that were newly arrived were placed on estates where other Africans 
and partly Creoles had been for a number of years, and I cannot distinguish whether 
the proportion of newly arrived Africans was greatest on those estates on which the 
mortality was. 

1585. Are you aware that the mortality of newly imported African slaves was 
very considerable, and much exceeded that of the creole slave population P—I should 
think so, certainly ; more considerable than subsequently. 

1586, Have you heard, on what you conceive to be credible information, what 
was the mortality of the newly imported slaves during the first two or three years 
after their importation >—I cannot speak precisely. 

1587. If you do not know what was the mortality among newly imported slaves, 
can you state what was the average mortality of the slave population in Demerara 
previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade ?—I have no means of stating that. 

1588. Do you believe it to have been much more considerable than it has been 
in proportion to the population since the abolition of the Slave Trade ?—I should 
say that the decrease was greater. 

1589. What do you mean by the decrease being greater >—The number. 

1590. The question refers to the average number who died annually ; was the 
number of slaves who annually died previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade 
greater than it was subsequent to the abolition ’—Yes, I should say so, certainly. 

1591. Can you prove that by any statistical documents -—No; I have no means 
of proving it. . 

1592. Are the Demerara estates managed principally by resident proprietors, or 
are they principally managed by agents and attornies >—There are a very considerable 
proportion of resident proprietors in Demerara. 

1593. Are the estates of those resident proprietors mortgaged or incumbered to 
as great an extent as the estates of the non-resident proprietors ?—I should think 
nearly the same, perhaps in some cases more, in some less, 

1594. Have the proprietors been long resident?-—-A number of them have been 
not permanently resident, some of them visit England occasionally. 

1595. Was a considerable proportion of the estates incumbered previous to the 
conquest in 1803 ?—I believe so. : 

1596. To what period did you refer in your former answer ?—1814, 

1597. Can you state what was the case previous to the conquest in 1803 ?— 
A number of planters were in debt to merchants, I believe, at that time. 

1598. Do you believe that the mortgagees were principally natives of Holland, 
and not of Great Britain? —Principally Holland in 1803, I think; I cannot speak 
positively, because I was not then so well acquainted with those circumstances. 

1599. Are the estates of the resident planters considered to yield larger returns 
than the estates of non-resideut planters?—-No; I should suppose much about the 
same. 

1600. Do you think a person can as advantagecusly farm his estate at a distance, 
by means of an agent or attorney, as he can if he is a resident planter, looking after 
his own concerns himself?—He cannot do it at so small an expense, but the return 
is, I think, equally great. 

1601. In a former question, in making use of the word return, the reference was 
made to net returns, do you think a larger net return is made from the estates of 
proprietors who are resident?—Yes, if you take in merely the expense attendant 
on the estate, without the personal expense of proprietors, I should say certainly. : 
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1602. In stating 12s. as the cost of a cwt. of sugar, is that the cost to a resident 
planter, or is it the cost to an absentee?—It includes all the expenses except the 
agency. I consider if you include agency, you ought to make the same allowance 
to the proprietor who superintends his own estate which is made to the agent; he 
is the person who acts for the proprietor in his absence ; not the manager who directs 
the detail of the estate, but the man who keeps the accounts and examines into the 
state of the estate generally. 

1603. Is there any difference as to the expense incident to the management of an 
estate, whether the owner be resident or not, exclusive of the amount which he 
would pay to the agent, in case he was absent? —I should say no difference. 

1604. Would the circumstance of the owner being resident or absent make any 
difference in the establishment, except as to the mere circumstance of appointing 
a manager ?—No, I think not. 

1605. The 12s. you mean is independent of the circumstance of the planter being 
either resident or absent !—Yes. 

1606. Do you mean to say it makes no difference in managing a property, whether 
& person is resident to superintend his own concerns, or whether he leaves the 
management of those concerns to an agent at a distance?—It does not follow that 
an estate is not well managed if the proprietor is at a distance; I know a number 
of estates in Demerara as well managed as. they can be while the proprietor is in 
England. 

1607. Take two hundred estates, one hundred of which are managed by agents of 
absentees, the other hundred managed by resident proprietors, do you mean that 
the estates of the hundred absentee proprietors will be managed with as much regard 
to economy as the estates of the hundred resident proprietors >—That depends a good 
deal on circumstances. I should say that if the proprietors in this country ap- 
pointed judicious men, they would be managed with equal economy. 

1608. Do you believe that whatever may be the case with regard to any particular 
estate, in the long run, that is the case with regard to the estates of any absentee 
proprietor in any part of Demerara?—I can only judge from my observation in 
Demerara; I have occasion very frequently to see those estates, and they are very 
well conducted. 

1609. It must happen often that the owner of an estate is quite ignorant of the 
manner of cultivating the estate; in such a case his own interference might be 
detrimental to the management of the estate, might it not?—Of course a person 
entirely unacquainted with the Colony going out from this country would be rather 
injurious than otherwise. 

1610. Is it not the fact that the principal persons appointed managers of estates 
have been made conversant with the management of estates by passing through the 
regular gradation from book-keepers upwards ?—Yes. | 

1611. In the two answers last given is it not assumed that the resident pro- 
prietors are persons who have not lived upon the Colony, and are not conversant 
with the affairs of the Colony, or the management of an estate?—I think that 
I mentioned in my answer that a person arriving immediately from England would 
be rather injurious than beneficial; that is not the case certainly with the proprietors 
of Demerara, they have mostly lived there for a number of years. 

1612. Therefore they are conversant with the management of a Colonial estate? 
—Yes, certainly. 

1613. What is the nature of the charges which are saved to a Colonial resident 
proprietor, as compared with the charges which are incidental to the management of 
the estate of an absentee, which is managed by an agent or attorney ?—~That is 
a matter of arrangement, generally a commission; some give two and a half per 
cent., and some five, and I have known as high as ten per cent.; it is a matter of 
arrangement between the parties. 

1614. Do you believe in the purchase of articles the purchases are made as econo- 
mically by the agent in general as they would be by a proprietor resident on the 
spot and conversant with Colonial affairs >—I do, for this reason; because generally 
speaking, an agent has charge of several estates, and often buying larger quantities 
at a time, can get them fully as reasonable as the proprietor on the estate may do, 
or more so. 

1615. Does it follow that because he can get them cheaper he always charges to 
his absentee proprietor a price equally reasonable ?—I can only say that if he is an 
honest man, he does so. 

1616. What are the persons employed upon the estate of an absent proprietor 
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who are saved upon the estate of a resident proprietor !—Only the attorney or 
agent. 

1617. Not the manager?—No. | 

1618. May not a resident proprietor, if he is thoroughly conversant with the 
management of a Colonial estate, dispense with the manager -—He may do so, but 
it will not be to his advantage to do so, because it requires such constant attention 
and that laborious application, that he will either find it cost him more in his health 
or in the mismanagement of his estate, than he will save by being his own manager, 

1619. Is the manager generally a Creole or a White?—A White. 

1620. What is there to prevent a white proprietor of an estate from himself 
going through that business in the management of a Colonial estate which a farmer 
performs in this country ?—There is nothing to prevent it, but he very seldom. 
does it. 

1621. Do you know of an estate in Demerara where the proprietor himself farms 
his own estate and dispenses with a manager ’—lI believe there may be one or two 
very small ones, but I do not know of any estate of magnitude in the Colony where 
that is the case. 

1622. When a resident in Demerara, do you act as manager of your own estate? 
— Never. 

1623. Is it possible that you, who, as you have stated, occasionally quit your 
Demerara estate, should be able to do without a manager ?—I cannot do without 
a manager when I am in England, and when I am there, I always have one. 

1624. Did not you state that since you came into possession of your estate in 
Demerara, you had been absent five or six years?—Yes, at different periods. 

1625. Have you resided at any one period for two or three years at a time?—~ 
I have. 

1626. Is it the practice in Demerara for many of the proprietors to raise the 
food necessary for their slaves upon their own estates?—Wherever the soil will 
produce it, they raise it. . 

1627. What is there in the soil that prevents their raising the supplies for their 
slave population?—It requires a dry soil for the yam and the cassady, and for 
plantain it requires a rich deep soil; some estates have a soil that will raise the yam 
and the cassady, not the plantain, and wice versd. 

1628. Is it necessary they should be fed with the cassady, the plantain and the 
yam ?—It is not necesary, but they generally have them; the plantain is the general 
food in Demerara; there are many estates that do not yield plantains, and the pro- 
prietors are obliged to purchase them. : | 
' 1629. Is ita large proportion of food necessary for the slave population which is 
imported into Demerara?—Not a large proportion at present, except of salt pro- 
visions ; for the slave population we raise a great deal in the Colonies, and occa- 
sionally import rice and corn meal. 

1630. Independently of animal food, is a large proportion of the vegetable food 
raised in Demerara ?— Yes. 

1631. What proportion do you think?—TI should think fully nine-tenths. 

1632. Do they raise animal food also in the Colony for the maintenance of the 
slaves?— They raise hogs. 

1033. What proportion of the animal food necessary for the slave population is 
imported ?—There is not a very large proportion of animal food imported; there is 
beef and pork and salt fish from the North American Colonies, and herrings. 

1634. Do the slave population consume much fresh meat ?—They raise a great 
deal of pigs and poultry themselves, which they consume. 

1635. Ifa larger proportion of the soil were applied to raising food for the slave 
population, might not the importation of food from other countries, both animal 
and vegetable, be dispensed with, and would not that also be attended with this 
advantage, that the excess of the production of the soil would be diminished ?— 
There is very little vegetable food imported at this time, as I have stated. 

1636. Is the nature of the climate such in the West Indies, that you have no 
means of curing food ?—Yees, it is. . 

1637. If you kill an animal, must it not be eaten immediately afterwards ?—It 
will not keep more than one day. 

1638. Does it come within your knowledge that the taste of the slaves is in favour 
of the salt provisions >—Very much so; they sell their own poultry and hogs, and 
buy salt provisions instead. 

1639. Will you give the Committee a description of the particular duties of the 
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manager of an estate ; first, there is an attorney, who has the superintendence of it 
all; is not that so?—-I consider the attorney as in place of the proprietor. 

1640. Do you know what the duties of the overseer are in those Colonies in which 
the person answering that description in the Colony is called manager ?—-The 
manager has the general direction of the internal economy of the estate ; he has to 
apportion the work for the slaves, to superintend the manufacture, and to direct 
the tradesmen. 

1041. Is he occasionally present in the field ?—He must be present every day in 
the field, and examine the work they do; there are a great number of other duties 


he has to perform. 
1642. What do you call the overseer in Demerara?—He is what is called 


a bookkeeper in Jamaica. 

1643. What are the duties of the overseer with your—The duties of an over- 
seer are various ; he superintends the field work with the slaves and in the mills, 
or attends to the distillery or to the manufacture of the sugar and the rum, and 
looking after the stock, and various other duties. 

1644. Does he take care of the stores >—Issuing out the stores. 

1645. Are the Committee to understand that those two persons, the manager 
and the overseer, would be required generally by the proprietor, even if he should be 
resident in the Colony :—Yes, certainly. | 

1646. The only extra expense to which an absent proprietor would be subject, 
would be the salary he paid to his attorney ?—Just so. 

1647. Will you state to the Committee whether the circumstance of a pro- 
prictor residing in the mansion house does not necessarily lead to his withdrawing 
from the cultivation of the field negroes who are required for domestic purposes !— 
Certainly, he must either employ his own or hire others, and he generally employs 
his own. 

1648. If he is absent from the Colony, those negroes who would be employed 
by him for the purposes of his house are employed in the labour of the field? 
— Yes. 

1649. Do you mean to say that if a man resides upon his estate, he is put to 
expense in maintaining himself and slaves, which he would not be put to if he 
resided at a distance ?—I do not mean to say that; I mean to say that those slaves 
who attend upon his person, and bis domestics about the house, are abstracted from 
the labour of the estate. | 

1650. Supposing him to have the same income, he would have the same esta- 
blishment of servants wherever he may live ?>—He must have servants, but that I 
conceive has nothing to do with the cost of production of sugar. 

1651. The maintaining in his own house a certain proportion of the slave popu- 
lation, if he resides in Demerara, is not to be considered as a positive expense he 
is put to in consequence of his residing in Demerara?—He is not put to it, but it 
diminishes the labour of the estate he resides on. | 

1652. How does it diminish that, as he pays a proportion of his income for the 
maintenance of those slaves in Demerara, which he would not be able to apply to 
that purpose if he resided at a distance from the Colony?’—I am speaking of the 
revenue of an estate and the income of the proprietor, for the proprietor may have 
income elsewhere as well as there; but if the proprietor resides on his estate and 
takes ten of his people, or eight, or any other number to attend as groom, house 
servant, or washerwoman, there must be so much labour applied to the cultivation 
of the estate by others. 

1653. Is he not able, if he resides, to apply a larger income than he otherwise 
would to the maintenance of the slaves upon the estate, namely, that portion of 
his income which if resident he spends there, but if not resident he spends 
elsewhere ?—He may be able to apply that, but I cannot see how that applies to 
the present question. 

1654. Does not the number of persons that a person can afford to maintain 
depend on the income he is able to apply to their maintenance >—The number of 
are a person maintains depends upon his means of paying them, I should 
think. 


1655. If a proprietor having been resident quits his establishment, gives up his 
household slaves, and goes to reside in a foreign country, will not he be obliged to 
apply a greater additional sum to the maintenance of those slaves whom he throws 
up, if they are required after he absents himself to work upon the farm ?—That 
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labour is more than equal to the expense that the food and clothing would 
come to. 

1656. A certain sum will be devoted to maintaining those persons upon the 
farm, which befre he went away was applied to maintaining them in the domestic 
establishment ?-—That is not the way in which I put it. 


1657. Is it not the case that if from being domestic slaves, after his withdrawing 
from the Colony, those slaves work upon the farm, an additional sum upon the 
farm will be necessary in order to maintain the slaves so living upon it?—No, I 
should say the reverse; that the labour of those slaves would increase the revenue 
of the estate more than the expenses, and would assist in feeding them. 

1658. Does the labour of slaves at present yield a net revenue to the pro- 
prietor -—In some instances it does, in some not, 


1659. Does the labour of slavesin Demerara, looking at the outlay and looking 
at the return, yield a clear nett revenue to the proprietor ?—In Demerara it cer- 
tainly gives some revenue, even now it gives some interest upon the capital 
invested. 

1660. Does the labour of slaves on an estate of 500 slaves, looking at the out- 
lay upon the estate on the one hand, and at the return on the other, yield a clear 
nett revenue to the Demerara proprietor ?>—It gives some interest upon his capital. 

1661. What do you mean by interest on his capital ?—I mean to say, if you lay 
out 100,000/, on an estate and you get 10/. you get some interest ; if you get 
1,000 /, you get one per cent. and so on. 

1662. Do you mean that if he consigns his produce to a mortgagee, the merchant 
on making up the account is able to hand over to him a clear balance, exceeding 
the sum which is the outlay upon his estate?—I mean to say that even at this 
moment, the expenses in Demerara of an estate, the actual expenses in keeping up 
the estate are not quite so much as the revenue, that estate yields some profit, some 
return from the capital. 

1663. What return >—I cannot speak this year, I should say the last year; I can 
speak to 1830, one of the best estates in Demerara would not yield more than two 
and a quarter per cent. on the capital invested ; I speak of my own estate. 


1664. Does that include the wear and tear of slaves?—No, it does not include 
any loss of life. 


1665. At what do you estimate that?r—I cannot form any estimate of that, it 
requires too much consideration. | 


1666. If the domestic slaves were thrown upon the farm, the advantage which 
you speak of, which would result from employing them beyond the outlay necessary 


. to obtain it, would be about three per cent.?—I cannot speak to taking two or three 


or the whole ; that is the general result. I cannot give an answer entering into that 
minutize without much consideration. 


1667. The average return to be expected beyond the outlay of each slave main- 
tained upon the farm is to be considered as three per cent.?—It is, on the capital 
and the slaves together. 


1668. Have many coffee and cotton estates been converted into sugar estates in 
Demerara ?—Yes. 


166g. Since you have known Demerara, in what proportion has the cultivation 
of sugar increased >—When I first went to Demerara, I should say two-thirds of the 
population were employed in the cultivation of cotton and coffee. 


1670. What is the proportion now ?—I cannot speak positively without reference 
to returns; I should think not more than one-fifth is employed in cotton and coffee 
cultivation. I think that up to 1810 the export of coffee has sometimes been as 
much as twenty millions of pounds, and cotton 30,000 bales. 


1671. Can you state the exports from Demerara of coffee, cotton and sugar at 
any recent period, and at any distant period, from the present time?—I cannot 
speak precisely to a distant period, further than from recollection ; for the present 
period I have a return, which I will hand in, the exports and imports for the last 
three years. 
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1672. Are the lands under cultivation of sugar, soon exhausted by the cane ?>— 
The cane exhausts the soil very rapidly. 

1673. In how many years?—It is like all others, you require to manure after 
a number of years ; no doubt it yields seven or eight years without manure, in some 
instances fifteen or twenty years. 

1674. When it appears to be exhausted and is then manured, for how many 
years will it go on? —The Islands have gone on for a long period in the cultivation 
of sugar, and I suppose they will continue with great attention ; the quantity of 
sugar will decrease as the soil is impoverished. 


1675. Are 
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1675. Are any other crops raised between the rows of canes?—Occasionally 
a little Indian corn, but only in the richest soil. 

1676. In general, the crops required for food are raised on a separate field ? 
—Yes. | | 

1677. There is nothing like a rotation of crops introduced in the cultivation of 
canes in rows !—No, not with the canes; in some of the Islands it may be so, but 
it is not so in Demerara. 

1678. What proportion of the produce of Demerara, is exported direct to any 
ports in Europe?—The return I have handed in will show that to the different 
kingdoms. 

1679. Can you inform the Committee, what proportion of the proprietors of 
Demerara, consist of minors and females ?— No, I cannot speak to that. 

1680. Are the proprietors of that description numerous -—They are, but I cannot 


speak to the proportion. 
1681. Are many estates in trust Yes, there are a good many under the charge 


of guardians and executors. | 

1682. Of course the proprietors under those circumstances cannot reside?>—No. 

1683. You have stated the rate of profit in the year 1830, to be about two and 
a quarter per cent. on the purchase price of the estate ’—Yes. 

1684. Can you inform the Committee what was the average rate of profit, when 
that estate was purchased originally >—That estate, I should say, even within the 
last six years, yielded ten per cent. 

1685. Then if the amount of profits be taken into the account, will not much 
of the original capital seem to have been paid back in the shape of premium ?—In 
every speculation the person who invests capital in trade, looks for his advantage. 

1686. If a man bought an estate when it was yielding ten per cent., would his 
original capital be now paid off at the present rates >—No, certainly not. 

1687. He would be in a very bad way?—Yes, certainly he would. | 

1688. Does it appear from the returns of exports and produce from Demerara, 
during the last two years, that the labour of the slave has been less effective than 
formerly ?—The Orders in Council only came into operation, I think, in 1830, 
therefore there is hardly time for it to have any effect yet; but I think the last crop 
of 1831 will show a decrease. 

1689. You have stated, that there has been a diminution to the extent of one- 
tenth of the labour of the negroes within the last two years, in consequence of the 
excitement produced by the Orders in Council, is that confirmed by a diminution 
of one-tenth in the export of produce from Demerarar—It cannot be shown by the 
exports, for the cane is twelve months and upwards on the ground before it is 
manufactured, therefore the effect of the Order in Council cannot be shown on the 
the export until the year 1831; and this year I should say it will appear more 
distinctly. 

1690. Has not the cultivation of some estates been thrown up, in consequence 
of the existing distress ?—I have already stated, that one or two estates have been 
thrown up, owing to existing distress. 

1691. Therefore it is partly to the diminution of the cultivation of estates in con- 
sequence of the existing distress that the diminution of the exports will have to be 
attributed >—No; because where estates have been broken up the negroes have been 
removed to more productive estates, where the soil was more fertile; therefore the 
estates being broken up in ordinary cases would not decrease the exportation. 

1692. Do you think that the condition of the slave has been better or worse since 
the abolition of the Slave Trade than it was previously ;—lIt is better since the 
abolition of the Slave ‘Trade. 

1693. What do you mean by that >—I mean that more attention has been paid 
to the health and comfort of the slave. 

_ 1694. Has that greater attention to the health and comfort of the slave produced 
effects such as might be expected, namely, the better appearance and better condition 
of the slave >— Yes, I think it has. 

1695. In consequence of that better condition, do you conceive that the slave is 
able to yield more labour than he was formerly?—That is a very wide field ; if it 
means merely as to the field work, I should say not; formerly the negroes could 
work as much as now, but then their labour was not so skilfully applied as it 
is now. 

_ 1696. Is not the effect of keeping various animals in good condition that much 
more effective labour is obtained from them than if they are over-worked, or ill-fed, 
or taken little care of ?—I never meant to say that they were either over-worked ; 
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ill fed formerly, but that they have more comforts allowed them now than they had 
formerly, and that their houses, perhaps, are better and more expensive ; comforts of 
that kind; they have always been abundantly fed. 

1697. Is it not the case with regard to all animals employed, that they yield more 
work and are more efficient when they are kept in good condition than when they 
are kept in worse condition ?—Yes, certainly; but I consider that upon strong 
wholesome food a man is as capable of doing as much work as he is upon more 
dainty food. 

1698. Have you not admitted, that a slave now is in better condition as to his 
bodily appearance than he was previous to the abolition of the Slave Trade ?—What 
I mean by bodily appearance is, that he has more comfort and is better clothed than 
he was formerly. 

1699. Have you not stated that the mortality on a certain number of slaves in 
a year is less now than it was previously to the abolition of the Slave Trade ?— 
I conceive it is. 

1700. Is not the best criterion of the health of any population to be determined 
by the annual mortality; by what better criterion can you judge of the health of 
the population to which the inquiry refers ’—I am not prepared to answer that 
question. 





Veneris, 17° die Februarii, 1832. 


Peter Rose, Esquire, again called in; and further Examined. 


1701. WHAT freights have you been charged of late, for sending your sugars 
from Demerara to this country?—Freights vary. : 

1702. What have they been the last few years, up to the present time ?—Five 
shillings to 45. was the last year. 

1703. What have you yourself been charged ?—I have paid as high as 5s, and 
as low as 3s. 6d. of late. 

1704, Have you paid these rates the last year —I cannot say whether the rates 
have been exactly the same. 

1705. To merchants in this country?—Yes. 

1706. Will you state the freights you paid in the year 1830?—I think 5s. the 
highest, 4s. the lowest; I cannot state positively, not having my bills of lading 
here. 

1707. Will you state the same for last year?—I should think 4s. the highest, 
but I speak from memory. . 

1708. Will you state the ports in the United Kingdom to which you have 
shipped ?— London, Glasgow and Liverpool; I think I have shipped as low as 
3s. od. and the highest 5s. I have shipped to so many persons, that I cannot 
ascertain that within a short time; some of them were transient ships, and were in 
distress for cargoes. 

1709. Will you state as many instances as you can?—I will do so; but we sell 
a great deal of our sugar in the Colony. : 

1710. What is the number of slaves upon your estate at Demerara?—I have 
already stated about 500. 

1711. What has been the average produce of sugar upon your estate during the 
last three years ?>—I cannot speak for 1831, about 700 hogsheads the other two 

ears. 
; 1712. That you consider a fair average?—Yes; in 1831 it will not be so much; 
not 500. 

1713. Do your slaves work by task work ?>—That is a question which I cannot 
make myself intelligible on, except to a practical man ; it is a certain kind of task 
work ; we require them to perform a certain portion of work ; they are divided into 
a certain number of gangs, and according to the strength of the gangs, they are 
required to perform a certain portion of work. 

1714. Are you aware that task work has been gradually more and more intro- 
duced of late into the Colony of Demerara ?—Yes, I believe it has. 

1715. Have you introduced task work to as great an extent as any of the other 
planters in Demerara ?—I believe the plan is pretty general; I cannot speak as to 
any precise plan of any individual planter. 


1716. Have 
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1716, Have you seen or heard of the statement made by Mr. Hyndman, 
a witness before this Committee ?-—No, I have not. 


1717.-18. What is the insurance you have paid upon the produce you have 
remitted to Europe, during the last two or three years ?—I cannot speak to that, 
it varies at different periods of the year. 


1719. Is there much unsettled soil fit for sugar cultivation, remaining at 
Demerara *—I believe there is yet in some parts a considerable quantity of virgin 
soil not yet granted. 

1720. Supposing that any increase were to take place in the number of the 
slave population, the sugar cultivation might therefore be considerably extended 
there, might it not?—Yes; of course if there is an increase of population, there 
may be an increase of sugar cultivation. 

1721. To what degree, if there were an adequate number of slaves, do you 
think the sugar cultivation might be extended ?—I have never made any calculation 
of that, and cannot answer that question. 

1722. Could it be extended to double the present amount >—Certainly not. 

1723. You do not think there is good soil to that extent ?—Certainly not. 

1724. Can you state any proportion, beyond which you think it could not go?— 
No, I cannot, but I know from the nature of the country, that there are only cer- 
tain districts calculated for sugar. : 

1725. Still there is a good deal?—There is still a considerable portion. 

1726. Is it not the case, that although there may be unsettled land in Demerara, 
yet it is at such a distance from the settled land, from the present plantations, that 
the works upon the present plantation would not answer for the cultivation of this 
new land, and it would be necessary to erect new works upon the settled lands ?—- 
Just so. 

1727. Is there any virgin land contiguous to the present settled estates >—None 
that is not granted to those estates. 

1728. It would be necessary, therefore, with a view to cultivating the virgin soil, 
to erect new works in order to derive advantage from them ?—Yes. 


1729. You have stated that you look to a period of ten or twelve years before 
any considerable increase can take place in the population of the slaves in Deme- 
rarar—I do; that is my opinion. 

1730. Therefore many more years must elapse before the increase that then 
arises can be sufficient to extend largely the cultivation of sugar ?>—Without addi- 
tional importations. 

1731. What is the particular work which can be the subject of task work upon 
a sugar estate’—We allot them a certain quantity of weeding, and according to the 
canes ; if we are cutting canes we allot a certain number, according to the quantity 
of the canes we require; and also trenching. 

1732. Except as to what may be called the hand work on the plantation, for 
instance, weeding and cutting canes, and trenching, there is no other which is the 
subject of task work ?—I am not aware of any other. 

1733. Supposing the number of slaves in Demerara to remain the same, do you 
conceive that a considerable increase in the production of sugar could take place, 
supposing the price rose sufficiently to make it desirable -—It will decrease, not 
increase. 

1734. Supposing an increased demand for sugar should arise, and the price con- 
sequently rise, will Demerara send a further supply ?—Not with the present popu- 
lation. If the present coffee and cotton cultivation were entirely abandoned it might 
be increased to the extent of the population, and a portion taken from the coffee 
and cotton plantations to the sugar plantations, but not as the estates now are. 


1735. Do you conceive there are no means by which the supply may be increased, 
for instance, by improvements in machinery, or an improved system of cultivation ? 
—The system of cultivation may be improved if the prices were to improve ; 
that would enable the planter to expend larger sums of money in the improvement 
of his works, and many mechanical means may be introduced to save manual 
labour, which has been done to a great extent already ; but to counterbalance that, 
the soil is impoverishing every year; the longer the estate is worked the smaller 
return it gives, the smaller the quantity. 

1736. What are the advantages which may. be derived from steam engines ; does 
it consist with your knowledge that in consequence of the steam engine superseding 
the necessity for cattle mills, there of course is a less number of cattle upon the 
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estate, and consequently a less supply of manure for the estate '—Yes, that is a 
consequence which follows. 

1737. That is one of the evils counterbalancing the advantage arising from the 
use Of steam engines, is it not e—_..Y es. 

1738. Has that been felt already —It has not been felt so much in Demerara as 
it will be a few years hence. 

1739. The soil of Demerara being newer than that of the other Colonies, it is 
not so much felt there as it will be in other Colonies >—No. 

1740. How many years will the sugar cane rattoon in Demerara ?—Generally 
in a good soil four years; but the third year we generally re-hole it and plant it 
afresh. 

1741. On land that has been some time settled it rattoons a shorter number of 
years than upon land newly settled p—Much shorter ; in virgin land it may rattoon 
as much as five times, but the third year after the estate has been in cultivation, 
as many as Six, or seven, or eight years is the utmost that by any management it 
can be brought to do so. ad 


1742. When you raise sugar from plant canes which do not rattoon above once 
in two years, the quantity of labour required for that process must diminish the 
production of the estate, must it notP— Unquestionably, the value of re-holing an 
acre of land in Demerara is, I should say avout 9 /. sterling, therefore that amount 
of labour is expended every third year. 

1743. What is the mode of restoring the land when the cane ceases to rattoon? 
~—When it ceases to rattoon the land is dug up and formed inte drills, or holes 
and banks. ; | | 

1744. What kind of manure is applied?—Cattle manure, but that is not so 
much used in Demerara as in the Islands. 

1745. The merely turning up and manuring in Demerara is sufficient to restore 
the soil?—In most cases in good soil it is. 


1746. Are the negroes on your estate treated in the same manner as has been 
stated in this Evidence (page 52 of the printed Evidence); the negroes are worked by 
task- work, and their daily labour, except in crop time, is finished by three o’clock in 
the afternoon, when the remainder of the day is entirely at their own disposal, 
with enly this provisv, that they do not go off the estate to visit their neighbours 
during the day; at night they travel in all directions >—That relates to Mr. Katz’s, 
property, and that may be correct, but I cannot go the whole length of that; any 
negro is capable of performing the task allotted to him by. two o'clock, but they 
certainly do not all do so by that time. 

1747. Have you carried on the same system on your own estate?—Yes, we 
allot a certain portion of work; many of the people are home two or three hours 
before the others ; some may take a longer period at dinner time, and so on, than 
others. | jal 

1748. Has that been found a more successful mode for the expediting the work, 
and for giving satisfaction to the negroes, than the mode of employing them by day- 
work?—There is a great variety of opinions upon that. 

1749. What is your own experience?—It has always been by us adopted more 
or less, and I have never heard any complaint, our people have been well satisfied. 

1750. You approve of it?—Certainly I do. 

1751. If you have any objection to answer this question, you will state it; is 


your own estate incumbered, or are you free to send to whom you please in this 


country!—We do owe some money on our estate. 


1752. You ship your produce to different places?—Yes, we ship part to Glasgow, 
part to Liverpool, part to London, and sometimes to Belfast; we are not bound to 
send our sugar to any particular place; we manage the property as we please. 


1753. Can you produce, from your correspondents here, the actual account 
sales of charges on the remitting of your produce to Europe, and any of the actual 
invoices of the supplies which have been sent out to your estate ?—I have no means 
of doing that here. | 

1754. Cannot your correspondents here do it?—Some of them I have ceased to 
have any connection with. 

1755. With some you have still a connection probably?—Those I have con- 
nection with now have not sent out supplies to us lately. 

1756. Are you to be understood that you cannot furnish the Committee with 
any actual accounts of the sales of produce?—I can furnish an account of sales. 
1757. Can 
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1757. Can you furnish an account of charges made to your—Yes, I can furnish 
that. 

1758. Can you furnish an account of any supplies sent out for the use of your 
estate in Demerarar—We have purchased a great part of our supplies in the 
Colony, except machinery and matters of that kind; machinery and articles of that 
kind we get out from England. 

1759. Is there so extensive a market in Demerara that you can supply yourselves 
there with the greatest quantity of articles you want for your estate, without directing 
your consignee in this country to ship expressly for you?—With the exception of 
machinery, we can get every thing else, and even that by paying a higher price 
for it. 

1760. Are you aware of the following circumstances relating to the slave popu- 
lation of Demerara, and are you able to explain them; the slave population of 
Demerara, in 1829, consisted of 37,000 males to 32,000 females; the deaths in the 
three years ending May 1829 consisted of 3,500 males and 2,200 females; the 
births in the same period were 2,251 males and 2,243 females, the births of the 
two sexes being exactly in the same proportion ; but the deaths in the proportion of 
3,500 to 2,200; that is in the proportion of five to three —I have never given the 
subject consideration; but the only reason I can give is the great proportion of 
African males over that of females, the proportion of males being so much greater 
than the females at an advanced period of life. 

1761. What is there in the condition of the male and female slaves which leads 
to so great a disproportion between the deaths of the males and the females >—I am 
unable to give a correct answer to that question, never having made any calculation 
upon the subject, nor given it any consideration. 


1762. Will the circumstance of the greater number of African males account for 
it?—That is the only rational way in which I can account for it at the present 
moment. 

1763. The following circumstances are stated in the evidence of Mr. Hyndman, 
from which you may be able to judge, whether the explanation which you have given 
be sufficient to account for it; according to the population returns of 1829, the 
males were to the females in proportion of 37 to 32, of which there were 20,732 Creole 
males, 21,947 Creole females ; there were African males 16,362, and African females 
10,329; thus the proportion of the African males to the African females was very 
nearly in the proportion of five to three, according to the ratio of deaths; but inas- 
much as the African slave population is not more than about one-third of the 
whole slave population, this disproportion of the deaths between males and females 
in the proportion of five to three, can only affect, according to your explanation one- 
third of the population, and therefore will not account for the total number of 
deaths in the slave population being in the same ratio? Perhaps if the slave re- 
gistration of 1526 is referred to, that may elucidate the point, and enable the Com- 
mittee to form some judgment. 


1764. In 1826, the African males are to the African females as 18,898 are to. 
11,592, the Creole males are to the Creole females 19,860 to 21,032; thus it 
appears that the African males are only 18 out of 38, and the African females are 
only eleven and a half out of thirty-two and a half, therefore it appears clearly that 
the proportion between African males and females, and Creole males and females, 
is very nearly the same as it was in 1829, therefore your explanation neither applies 
to 1829 or to 1826; are you aware of any circumstance by which this large dis- 
proportion in the deaths of males and females in Demerara admits of explanation ? 
—] have already stated that I have not given the subject consideration, therefore I 
am unable to answer the question. 

1765. You have originally stated that at the time of your going to Demerara, the: 
Slave Trade was carried on, what was the proportion of the number of persons im- 
ported of the two sexes upon any of the estates at that period ?—I should say fully, 
two-thirds male to one-third female. 

1766. You have already attributed the rapid decrease of numbers in a great 
measure to that great inequality of the sexes >—I have. 

1767. Do you think that a fair computation of the increase and decrease of that 
state of society can be formed, until that inequality is fairly adjusted in all respects, 
including the age of the parties as well as other circumstances?—I should think not. 

1768. Is the treatment of males different from that of females, so as to account 
for that difference of mortality ‘—- No. 
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1769. Do the females work in the fields together with the men ?—They do, at all 
work except trenching. 

1770. Have you any firm in this country ?—No. 

1771. You have never turned your attention particularly to ascertain the cause 
of the decrease P—I have not. 

1772. Have you any thing to add to your present Evidence, or have you any 
explanations to offer respecting the Evidence you gave yesterday ?—In reference to 
the question about the American trade, I meant to have said that the Colonist con- 
sidered the question as settled from the correspondence that had taken place be- 
tween Mr. Canning and the American minister in 1826; the trade having con- 
tinued shut for three years afterwards, they considered it would continue so. 


Mr. James Nasmyth, called in ; and Examined. 


1773. WHAT is your occupation ?—A sugar refiner, in Old Gravel-lane, 
London. 

1774. Have you any partners >—No; I carry on business on my own account. 

1775. How many pans have you ?>—I have five altogether, besides four pans for 
scums, brewing, &c. 

1776. Do you work on Mr. Howard’s plan?—No; in the open pan. 

1777. How long have you been a refiner >About twelve years. 

1778. Have you any suggestions to offer to this Committee as to the serio of 
sugar from the Colonies, in a different process of manufacture from that which now 
takes place there, by which the labour in the Colonies might be abridged, and the 
interest of the planter thereby promoted ?—I have. 

1779. Have the goodness to state it?—The plan I should suggest would be, to 
admit a new description of sugar from the Colonies, at a modified duty, arranged 
in such a manner as to increase the public revenue, relieve the West India planter, 
add to the general benefit of the empire, and reduce the price to the consumer. 

1780. What is the new description of sugar?—By the present system in the 
West Indies, when the sugar is boiled to proof, it is cooled and put into casks, 
which remain in the curing-house till the greater part of the molasses or syrup is 
drained therefrom ; this molasses or syrup is then transferred to the distillery and 
converted intorum. The quantity of molasses which drains from low brown sugar, 
is nearly one-half of the mass of sugar put into the cask. This abundance of 
molasses arises from the necessity of boiling this low description of muscoyado 
sugar at a low proof; I mean the cane juice. 

1781. What do you take as a low proof?—Taking Fahrenheit’s thermometer, 
the highest degree would be 244, and I should suppose they boil this description in 
the Colonies as low as 235 degrees ; sugar can be boiled as high as 244 degrees. 

1782. Do you mean that they boil at about 235 instead of 244°—Yes; it 
depends on the boiler how he chooses to boil it. 

1783. Will you proceedr—Otherwise the molasses would not readily quit the 
sugar. The bulk of the sugar from the Colonies consists of this inferior descrip- 
tion of sugar; the importation of the Colonies consists generally of this low de- 
scription of sugar. 

1784. In what proportion is this low description of sugar to the other ’—That 
I cannot answer ; but, generally speaking, it composes the greater part of the sugar 
brought to market. 

1785. The low description of sugar is that sold by grocers generally, and the high 
description of sugar is that bought ‘by refiners, is it not >No: from the Colonies 
there are certain. descriptions of sugar imported, running from 455. up to 60s, 

1786. The grocers, generally speaking, prefer that which is somewhat low, and 
the refiners prefer that which’ is fine?—The refiners prefer that which is strong, 
and the grocers prefer that which has a bright yellow or white ; from the finer sorts 
of. sugar, that is, the finer sorts of cane juice when boiled, less molasses or syrup 
is obtained, less is drained from it when it is putinto the curing-house. The follow- 
ing calculations are based on this finer sort, as being less favourable to the operation 
of this new method proposed, and consequently leaving greater room for more 
advantageous results. I will beg to give some idea what this new description of 
sugar is; that is the new description of sugar boiled high, [producing a sample. ] 
There is a certain quantity of syrup at the bottom of that still. 

1787. Isthat boiled here ?—It is. That is the description of sugar I speak of to 
be imported into this country in that state, or in a state something like it. By the 
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present system, 20 cwt. ora ton of sugar, as taken out of the cooler and put into Mr. 
casks and placed in the curing-house, in the West Indies James Nasmyth, 

1788. Do you mean 20 ewt. of raw sugar ?—Yes ; when the cane juice is boiled 
in the West Indies, it is put into the cooler, and it becomes a mass, and it is then 
put into hogsheads, ‘and these hogsheads are ‘transferred into the curing-house ; that 
is the state whence the syrup drains from that sugar; the syrup is then converted 
into rum, and the sugar is sent to this country. When the molasses are drained off, 
it forms brown or muscovado sugar ; these 20 cwt. being put into the cask that is in 
the curing-house. 

1789. This is the juice of the cane before the molasses is drained ?—I meant to say 
that from this ton of sugar in the cask in the curing-house, seven cwt. of molasses 
is drained, and one cwt. is lost by drainage in the ship, till delivery to the buyer 
in London ; ; it is generally, I believe, two cwt. But to prevent mistake, and render 
my meaning clear and obvious, I beg leave to subjoin a statement of my cal- 
culations : 





17 February, 
1832. 


PRESENT SYSTEM. 


20 Cwt. Sugar, as taken out of the cooler, put into hogsheads, and placed 
in the curing-house - say - “hls - - : - . 20 cwt. 


Deduct, 
Drainage of Molasses, converted into Rum_ - - - - 7 cwt. 
Drainage in the ship, till its delivery to the buyer in London - 1. - 





Raw SuGAar - “ 


Value of this Sugar in London : eaten: 
12 Cwt: Sugar; at 45s. percwt. - - - - - £.27 


Charges : 


Duty, at 24s. percwt. - aa hia THES SST 8 = 
Freight, 6s. per cwt. $3 ha - - 3.12 - 
Insurance, 4 percent. - - - - t 2i'- 
Charges, 1s. 3d. - - sibsh in ahd -15 - 








Gross Returns to the Planter, 11s. 11d. per cwt. or 
£.12 per ton - - - - - - = 


The Value of Rum: 


One puncheon Rum, of 100 gallons old measure - 2s. per gallon - £10 - = 


Charges: 


Cost of puncheon, freight, insurance, charges in London, and Sadgole Ws 
manufacturing in the Colonies - 1s. 8d per gallon - 


I will call this 35s. per puncheon. 
ihe eligtxt. 113 - 





The usual importation of Sugar and Molasses into Great Britain is about 
200,000 tons; reducing the Molasses, consisting of 40,000 D caalke, into 
Sugar, ati2/. perton,as above - - - - £. 2,400,000 


Value of 120,000 puncheons Rum - 35s. per puncheon hit RB Cae 


£.2 Ae eae 000 


REVENUE by the PRESENT SysTEM. 


200,000 Tons of Sugar, at 24/. per ton - - a - - - | £.4,800,000 
a rc ee 


Memorandum :—It will be observed, that every advantage has been given to 
the present System. 
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NEW SYSTEM (Proposep). 





Mr. SucGar and Molasses mixed together in a mass, and shipped to 
James Nasmyth. England in this state : 
———— 20 Cwt. of such Sugar, at 35s. per cwt., in tight-bound casks - -| £35 = 3 
17 February, 
1832. Less Charges : 
The present duty on rawSugar - - 245. per cwt. 
Ditto - - Molasses’ - - =~ 2008 ~ 
3358. 
Average Price - - 163s.6d. 
Duty on 20cwt., at16s.6d,. - -— - - a £1610 = 


Freight, 4s. per cwt. only, on account of its density, and 





convenience of stowage - - - - - = 4 a 

Insurance, 4 per cent. - - - - - - = had» SB aes 

Dock charges and other charges in London, 1s. 3d. p’cwt. 1 - 
Gross Return to the Planter, 12s. percwt., or 12d. perton = - - {7 °e 

320,000 tons of Sugar and Molasses, at 12/. per ton, against 200,000 tons, 
as per contra - . - - ee - - - - | £.3,840,000 
Deduct, as per contra, 

Amount of Sugar and Rum by the present System - - = - 2,610,000 
Clear Gain to the Planter per annum - * £. 1,230,000 


a IE LT TS 


REVENUE by the New System. 


Duty on 320,000 tons Sugar and Molasses in a mass, at 16/, 10s, per ton 
Deduct, as per contra’ - - - - - _ : 


£. 5,280,000 
4,800,000 









Gain to the Revenue - - - - £. 480,000 





As the consumption of Rum displaces an equal quantity of British Spirits, the 
Revenue receives no benefit by the imporiation of Rum ; therefore it loses nothing 
by not receiving the duty on Rum. It will be indemnified by receiving the duty on 
Spirit of some kind, to supply the place of the Rum which was consumed in the | 
country. 





ESTIMATED VALUE of the New Description of Sucar. 


20 Cwt., at 35s. per cwt. - - - - - - - - -| £.35 = = 






This year Sugar would, by the improved methods of refining, be 
made to yield the following results : 





10 Cwt, refined Sugar, in lumps or loaves, at 55s. - oa te ae Cele 
5 Cwt. at 355. per cwt. - - - . a eae 
4 Cwt. Molasses, at 20s. - - - - = ss Ati pe 

1 Cwt. Waste - - - - - - - a = 
20 Cwt. 40° 5 = 
Deduct Cost, as above - ‘ 35 - 9 

Gross Profit, 52. 5s. per ton, subject to the expenses of 
refining - - ns - - * = “4 a ae 
320,000 tons, at 54.58. - - £.1,680,000 - Gross Profit on refining. 





If 
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If the present prices of refined Sugar are taken at— 


Refined Sugar - - bs - = - 655. per cwt. 
Brown Sugar - ~ - “ 2 - 458. se 
Molasses” - - - - = - - 238. “= 


The prices of Sugar arising from the New Description of Sugar, as above stated— 


Refined Sugar in lumps, &c. - - - 55S. per cwt. 
Brown Sugar - - - - - sit Sash Oe 
Molasses - - - - - - = 938, ~ 


Consequently there would be a difference in price to the Consumer, on 


160,000 Tons, refined, at 107. per ton - - - - - - £.1,600,000 
80,000 Tons, brown Sugar, at 107. per ton - ~ ~ ~ - 800,000 
64,000 Tons, Molasses, at 3/7, perton = - - - - - - 192,000 


Gained, by reduction of price to the Consumer, or 1 
» OY P ‘ id; -£ 2,592,000 


proportion to the amount consumed - ~ - 


Ifthe Consumers should require less of refined Sugar and more of coloured Sugar, 
the adaptation could be readily effected by the Refiners. 





1790. That is for all the London charges ?—No, not for all the London charges ; 
for the amount of.supplies furnished by the London merchant for the use of the 
estate is not included; the contingent charges are not included here ; but I take it 
at that which is sufficient for the purpose. We have got now the value of the 12 cwt.; 
we must find the value of eight cwt. of molasses converted into rum, one puncheon 
of rum containing 100 gallons, the old gallon, at 2s. per gallon, the average price 
of which will be 10/.; the price of rum now is not above 1s. 8d.; deduct the cost 
of the puncheon, freight, insurance, charges in London, and expense of manufacturing 
in the Colonies, estimated at 1s. 8d. per gallon, 8/. 7s., which leaves 1/, 13s. gross 
return per puncheon. ‘The usual importations of sugar and molasses reduced into 
sugar, is about 200,000 tons, that at 12/ per ton, the gross return as before 
stated, will give 2,400,000/., the value of the whole of the molasses supposed 


to be converted into rum, and producing 120,000 puncheons at 35s. per puncheon, 


gross return. Before I made it 335., but I give that against the calculation, and 
say 355. to be on the right side, amount to 210,000/., which added to the amount 
of sugar, will nett 2,610,o00/., that is, according to the present system; the one 


I propose is this, the sugar and molasses mixed together in that sample in a com-_ 


pact and dense mass, 20 cwt. of such sugar put into tight bound casks, will deliver 
in London of course 20 cwt., there being no drainage or loss in the ship, which 
sugar I should estimate at 35s. in comparison with raw sugar, from which the 
molasses has been drained, that will be 35/. 

1791. That is the long price?—Yes, with the duty; the present duty on raw 
sugar is 245., on molasses gs., making together 335.; the average price of these 
two articles is 16s. 6d. per cwt. ; the duty is 24s. upon muscovado sugar; and if 
you were to separate this to puta little water into it, and convert it into liquid, and 
to boil it in the manner in which they are obliged to boii it in the Colonies, there 
would run from it nearly one half of molasses or syrup, therefore if they come to 
this country one half as molasses and one half as sugar, that would be subject to 
16s. 6d. upon the average. 

1792. That is, supposing they are in equal parts?—Such sugar as that would be 
in equal parts ; the duty on 20 cwt. (for the Government would have the duty on the 
20 cwt.) as shipped from the Colonies, would be 16/. 10s. ; the freight I have taken 
only at 4s. a cwt., on account of its density and the convenience of stowage, that 
a ship could better afford to bring it home in that state at 4s. a cwt. than muscovado 
sugar at 6s., that is 4/.; the insurance of the same four per cent. 1/. 8s,; dock 
charges and some other charges 1s, 3d., 1/. 25.; in this case there is. 20 cwt.; in 
the other case only 12, are worth 23/., which being deducted from the 35/., leaves 
12s. per cwt. or 12/. per ton; by sending home the sugar in this state instead of 
having 200,000 tons of sugar sent home, there will be 320,000 tons in that state, 


of sugar and molasses as taken out of the cooler, and sent home in that state in, 
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tight bound casks ; these 320,000 tons, at 12/. per ton as before stated gross return 
3,840,000/.; deduct from this the amount of sugar and of rum, the 2,610,000/., 
leaves a clear gain to the planter of 1,230,000/. by this operation. The Government, 
therefore, by the new system, will be placed in this position: 320,000 tons of sugar 
and molasses, at 16/. 10s. per ton, give 5,280,000/. ; deduct, as per contra, for the 
amount of duties which would be receivable upon the 200,000 tons, there: is 
a balance of 480,000/. in favour of the Government in point of duty; as the con- 
sumption of rum displaces an equal quantity of British spirits, the revenue receives 
no benefit from the importation of rum; therefore it loses nothing by not receiving 
the rum. I will give what I consider the estimated value of this sugar; I have 
valued it at 35s.; I wish to show on what grounds, how it would yield on that 
valuation ; 20 cwt. of this sugar, at 355. per cwt., is worth 35/.; this sugar, by the 
improved processes of refining in this country would yield the following results ; 
10 cwt. of single refined sugar in lumps or loaves, at 555. per cwt., would be 27/4, 108.; 
five cwt. of an inferior description of sugar at 35s. 

1793. Do you mean bastard ?>—It would be superior to bastard, and would give 
8. 15.8.; four cwt. of molasses, at 20s., would be 4/.; there is one cwt. we will say 
five per cent. waste, that gives 40/. 5s.;' deduct the 35/., the cost, from this, and it 
will leave 5/. 5s., the gross profit per ton, subject to the expenses of refining ; if you 
refine the whole quantity of 320,000 tons, the owners would receive five guineas. the 
ton, which would be equal to a gross return of 1,680,000/. The consumer at. the 
above prices would gain thus: the prices of refined sugar at the period this was 
made out, in the month of August, were about 65 s.; brown sugar, 45 .; molasses, 235. ; 
prices as above. The produce of this new description of sugar which I value for the 
refined sugar at only 555. per cwt.; aclear gain of 10/.a ton, between 55s. and 655., 
which is gained in favour of the consumer ; the brown sugar would be 35s., which is 
a gross gain of 10s. against the 45s.; and the molasses 20s., leaving 3/. a ton. 

1794. What does the brown sugar amount to per ton?—I have taken it at 35s., 
making a difference of 10/. a ton; the molasses 235. in the one case, and in the 
other 205.; the result of that is, that that will produce 160,000 tons of refined 
sugar, which would be the result of the produce of these 320,000 tons at 10/.. 
would leave 1,600,000/.; 80,000 tons of brown sugar at 10/2. would be 800,000 2, 
and 64,006 tons of molasses at 3/. would be 192,000/., which would leave a differ- 
ence in favour of the consumer, by the reduction of price in proportion to the 
quantities consumed, 2,592,000/. I will show next how the export trade will be 
affected by this. The present price of strong lumps is about 645. a cwt., the drawback 
36s. od., deducted from 645., leaves for exportation 275. 3d.: the same description 
of refined sugar by the new system could be sold, as before stated, at 555. ; deduct 
the same drawback of 36s. od., and that will leave the price for export 18s. 3d. 
against 27s. 3d. The present price of Havannah and Brazil white clayed sugar 
of a quality equal to these lumps is about 275., and if the lumps of our refiners 
could be sold as low as 18s. 3d., as above stated, the surplus produce of our marke 
would drive foreign sugar out of use in every place on the Continent accessible 
to our exports; and the immediate effect of this alteration would be a diminution 
of the Slave Trade, inasmuch as the foreign grower could not cultivate sugar at 
a price to compete with the British Colonist. 

1795. Have you any other results to state >—Yes ; the benefit to the shipping. At 
present there are imported, as before stated, 200,000 tons of sugar, and 30,000 
of rum, or 60,000 puncheons; that is the importation at present ; which makes 
230,000 tons. By the new plan proposed there will be imported 320,000 tons; 
therefore it will give employment for nearly one-third more shipping than we now 
employ in the Colonial Trade. By this plan the produce of the sugar estate will be 
in a fit state for shipment the day after the sugar is boiled, whichis a great advantage 
for the shipping interest, for they will not be detained so long. By the present plan, 
it remains in the curing-house six weeks or two months, by which the ships are 
subject to great detention and very great expense. By the new system the produce 
of the estate will arrive in England in the spring instead of the summer, which -will 
be a gain of time of very great importance to West India planters. and merchants.. 
The advantages of this system to the country at large are these: As the produce of 
the Colonies will be brought home as a perfectly raw article, the whole must be 
manufactured, which will cause so great an extension cf the sugar, refineries as to 
make this branch of trade inferior in magnitude to none but the cotton manufactory ; 
a great number of sugar refineries must be built and fitted up, which will bring into 
activity many valuable trades, and keep them in constant employment, suchas copper- 

smiths, 
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smiths, blacksmiths, plumbers, potters, millwrights and engineers, bricklayers, 
carpenters, &c. &c. besides the increased use of iron, copper, wood, lead, bricks, &c. 
As for the rum, the annual quantity of rum imported is computed at 60,000 puncheons. 
If this supply should cease, the deficiency must be provided for by some other spirit, 
which will cause an important increase of the distilleries in Great Britain, and would 
absorb all the molasses deliverable by the sugar refineries, or a corresponding quantity 
of sugar: 60,000 tons of molasses 

1796. You mean that would be yielded according to the new plan P—Yes; that 
would produce about 60,000 puncheons of spirits, which would produce, at 20/. per 
ton, about 1,200,000/., which will be so much added to the productive wealth of the 
country, inasmuch as the whole of the rum and molasses sent to England is nearly 
a complete loss to the planter, a detriment to the British distiller, and consequently 
an injury to the community. If His Majesty’s ministers should think fit to admit 
sugar at the proposed modified duty, it is presumed that no injury can result to any 
interest, either general or individual, either in its commencement or in its most 
extensive operation. The mortgagee will receive an additional security by the 
increased value of West India property ; the merchant will receive his commission 
on an equal amount of consignments; the State will be benefited by an augmenta- 
tion of the public revenue; the consumer by the reduction of price; the manufac- 
turer by an extension of business. The agricultural interest cannot with reason 
object to the use of molasses by the English distillers to supply the place of the 
. Spirit which was made by the Colonial distiller, and imported into this country for 
home consumption ; but I do not consider that would be necessary. To the planter 
the plan cannot be but advantageous. Whether his estate will produce brown or 
fine sugar, it will always preserve and find its relative value in the home market ; the 
same rule will then as now obtain. ‘The finer the produce, the more valuable to 
the sugar refiner. The plan is recommended by its facility and rapidity of execution, 
by the absence of all expense, either as outlay or in its operation. It involves no 
nicety of manipulation ; it saves labour and prevents waste. In its tendency it will 
serve to unite more closely the interests of the mother country with those of the 
Colonies. I offer this plan to His Majesty’s ministers, on the condition that if 
they should now or at any other time think proper to carry it into execution, the 
inventor shall be entitled to one penny per cwt. from those individuals who may 
choose to avail themselves of its use by importing sugar of this description into 
Great Britain. 

797. What additional expense do you allow for the difference between the 
hogshead now made use of, and making perfectly tight-bound casks ?—I do not 
suppose that there would be much difference. 

1798. Do you suppose there would be no difference '—There may be a shilling 
or eighteen-pence ; it is impossible to say ; it is only the difference between a sugar 
hogshead and a puncheon; a puncheon perhaps is worth 10s. or 1558., and the 
hogshead worth 20s. ; it depends upon the price of timber. 

1799. You have supposed that the whole of the molasses which is supplied in the 
Colonies from the sugar is converted into rum; are you not aware there is a large 
quantity of molasses imported direct from the Colonies into this country ?—Yes. 

1800. In what does your plan consist, except that in the one plan the separation 
takes place in the Colonies, and the separation takes place in the other here r— 
That is the difference ; the difference is, that instead of the owner converting his 
molasses into rum in the Colonies, he sends it home to this country as sugar. 

1801. Are you not aware that of late a very large quantity of molasses has not 
been converted into rum, but imported into this country at a duty of 9s.°>—Yes, 
and that is an evil to the planter ; he has recourse to it because it is a greater evil to 
convert it into rum; it is a choice of evils to the planter. 

1802. Why is it a greater evil to the planter to import his molasses as molasses, 
than to import it mixed, according to your plan, with the sugar >—When it comes 
into this country he does not get a great part of its value ; it turns acid and loses its 
strength, and you cannot by boiling it again get that sugar out of it, which you could 
if ithad come into this country in the sugar. 

1803. Do you take upon you to say, that any of the molasses imported into the 
country gives symptoms of acidity >—Certainly [ do; it loses its strength. _ 

1804. Are you not aware that a very large proportion of the West India molasses 
is made use of in various departments, for obtaining a considerable quantity, amount- 
ing to one-third, of -sugar from it?—-Yes, I am. 

384. Dd 2 1805. What 
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1805. What do you mean by saying that it loses its strength ?—It woula produce 
a greater quantity if it was sent home in the state I have proposed. 


1806. Would it be less liable to ferment if sent home mixed with sugar >—Yes, 
it would not ferment at all. 

1807. What proof have you to show that if sent home mixed with sugar it would 
ferment less than when sent home in separate casks P—That sample I have produced 
is a proof; that has been nine months in that state. 


1808. Are you not aware that it makes a great difference in fermentation, whether 
it is in small quantities, put in a small pot like that, or in a vessel containing large 
quantities of material together in the hold of a ship ?—I could make none whatever ; 
the acidifying principle could not reach it; it is acompact mass ; the atmospheric 
air could not get into it; it is impossible that sugar in this state, if in casks as large 
as this room, would become acid. 


1809. Do you mean to say, that it is necessary to the fermentation of a substance 
that it should be exposed to the air?—I mean that water and saccharine matters 
exposed to the air will turn acid. 


1810. Is that the only experiment you have made, to show that sugar in this 
state imported from the West Indies in large quantities will not undergo a fermen- 
tation ?—I can produce any quantity in this state to show that. 

1811. Are these experiments upon a small’scale the only experiments you have 
made to show that sugar in this state will not undergo a fermentation?—It is all 
I have thought it necessary to make. 

1812, Do you mean to say that no portion of the molasses imported into this 
country gives symptoms of fermentationP—Yes ; I mean to say that a great portion 
of the molasses imported into this country gives symptoms of fermentation, as before 
answered by me. 

1813. Do you mean to say, that any large proportion of casks burst on their 
passage ‘—That I cannot say. 


1814. Do not you know that if they underwent fermentation, they must of 
necessity burst on their passage?—-A great number of puncheons burst on their 
passage ; or by starting the bungs, the bursting is prevented. This 1 know from 
the experience of the importers of molasses. 


1815. Are you not aware that experiments have been made, and laid before the 
Molasses Committee, to show that molasses were not acid ?—No, I am not aware 
of that. 


1816. Can you take upon yourself to say, that molasses, during its passage to 
this country, undergoes the acetous fermentation without previously undergoing the 
vinous fermentation ?—J cannot undertake to say. | 

1817. Have you ever made any experiments on large quantities of molasses that 
will show, that while you keep it for such a time as ordinarily passes during the trans- 
shipment of it from the West Indies to this country, it does undergo fermentation ? 
—I have not made any experiments, but I know that in my sugar-house I find that’ 
syrup of about the same density as West India molasses is subject to fermentation, 
and is often in a state of fermentation. 


_ 1818. If your plan is understood correctly, it differs from the present plan only 
in this, that in one case the sugar is separated from the molasses abroad, and 
according to your plan the two substances are to be separated here ?—Yes. 

1819. And the advantage which you think will result to the planter is, that, if 
mixed with the sugar, it will not undergo fermentation ; whereas, if the two are’ 
separated, the molasses undergoes fermentation in its passage here ?—I mean to 
say, that, if the sugar comes home in this state, it will give the result I have stated ; 
and if it comes home separated, as it does now, there will not be the same benefit 
from it which there is in this. ; 

1820. Is there a waste in the one instance which does not arise in the other r— 
A very great waste. 

1821. The waste of which you speak is ship drainage and dock drainage ?—: 
Ship drainage and dock drainage. 

1822. That being five per cent.r—Yes. 

1823. Will this saving of five per cent. in the drainage exceed the additional ex- 
pense to which the planter is put in sending home the sugar prepared according to 
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your plan in tight casks; will he save more on the one hand than he has to pay on 
the other ?—I should think so, considerably. 

1824. Would not the same saving, as preventing drainage, take place if the sugar 
was put into tight casks, and the molasses were put into tight casks >—The molasses 
now comes home in tight casks. 


1825. Then all which will be necessary to prevent drainage, will be to put the 
sugar in tight casks -—Yes ; if you prevent any waste in the ship, or from the curing- 
house to the ship, and send home the whole quantity of molasses, they must be 
equal. 


_ 1826. Is the cane juice, according to that plan, boiled to a greater degree of 
consistency or gravity than the cane juice is when the sugar and molasses are in- 
tended to be separated >—lIt is. 


1827. What is the degree of density to which you suppose the cane juice boiled ? 
—It depends on the quality of the cane juice. 


1828. Do you mean to say, you would not reduce it to an uniform density by 
that plan?—Yes. Cane juice is, I presume, of various qualities; the superior 
qualities will not require so much boiling as the inferior to bring it into a dense 
mass. 


1829. What is the degree of density to which the cane juice is boiled according 
to your plan?—I should think from to 240 to 242 degrees, by Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer. 


1830. Are you not aware that, by boiling cane juice to that degree of density, 
a considerable portion of that part of the juice which crystallizes will be injured 
and rendered uncrystallizable >—I am not aware that any proportion of consequence 
will be rendered uncrystallizable. . 


1831. You do not know, that by raising the temperature of the syrup, you in- 
jure the crystallizing power of the sugar ?—Yes, you do, in some degree. 


1832. To what degree ?—It is impossible to say that; but the higher you boil the 
sugar, the greater injury you do it. 


1833. As, according to that plan, the syrup is to be boiled to a greater degree of 
consistency, to a higher temperature, does it not follow that a larger proportion of 
sugar will be destroyed and rendered uncrystallizable than in the ordinary process 
of boiling’—It is not necessary that it should be boiled at a greater degree of in- 
‘tensity; you may boil it like this from the cane juice, and send it home in that 
state; but the greater the density, the easier to bring it home. 


1834. You stated, that your plan was to boil it to a greater degree of consistency ? 
—Yes. My plan is to send the sugar and molasses to this country mixed together 
in a mass; of course at any degree of consistency that may on experience be found 
most advisable. | 

1835. Besides the drainage which now takes place on the passage of sugar, is 
there not a considerable decomposition takes place in the cask itself, and a tendency 
of the molasses remaining in the sugar to run to the bottom, and form what is 
called the foot >—Yes. 


1836. Does that occasion further loss’—From that the syrup is continually 
draining. 

1837. You have stated the degrees of temperature to which, according to the pre- 
sent process, and according to your proposed plan, the cane juice syrup will be 
boiled ; what is the specific gravity to which in the two cases the syrups are boiled >— 
I have stated 240 to 242 of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 


1838. That does not give the specific gravity '—The temperature regulates the 
gravity ; I do not know the gravity. 


1839. Do not you know the gravity from your own practice?—We never take 
any note of that ; we go by the temperature entirely ; it is very easy to ascertain the 
gravity, but we do not find it to be necessary. 


1840. Do you know how much per cent. in weight the syrup would lose in 
raising it from 235 up to 244 ?—I never made the calculation. 


1841. Can you inform the Committee what will be the loss of weight during that 
process of raising the temperature of syrup from 235 to 244 ?— 
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1342. Is that cane juice or sugar boiled ?—Sugar with some of the mo- 
lasses which has come over to this country mixed together, and put together as 
they were in the West Indies. 

1843, Is it from experimental trials on cane juice, or on what data is it that you 
believe that it will give half sugar and half molasses >From the effect of working 
sugar in my own sugar-house; if I was to re-melt this sugar, and make it into-syrup, 
and to boil it to such a consistence as to get such sugar as is imported from the 
Colonies, I should get of molasses and sugar equal quantities. 

1844. Do you not see, that unless you make actual experiments, you cannot state 
in what quantities the cane juice will yield the molasses and the sugar ?— 
This is made of raw sugar in this country from which the molasses have drained; 
and when that and the molasses which have drained from it are put together, I can 
give the result. 

1845. Do you mean to say that you put the seven cwt. molasses to twelve ewt, 
of raw sugar?—Yes, in the finer description of sugar. 

1846. Do you know that that is the proportion in which they run in the West 
Indies >—I think rather above than below that. I think the finer descriptions of 
sugar would run a little more than seven cwt., and the lower descriptions of sugar, 
1 should think, as it is boiled it would be nearly half. 

1847. Have you any personal knowledge of the manner in which sugar is manu- 
factured in the Colonies ?—I know that only by theory, and the known practice of 
the manufacturers in the Colonies. I have never boiled sugar in the Colonies. 

1848. Have you ever seen it boiled in the Colonies >—Never. 

1849. According to your plan, the molasses and the sugar being mixed in the 
same body, does it not occur to you that the saccharine matter would be deteriorated 
in the course of its passager—I think it would be much less so than if it was 
separated, | . 

1850. Would not the sugar be impregnated with the colour of the molasses which 
it might be difficult to extract from it ?—Not if itis refined in this country ; by the 
refining, we should draw all the molasses from it where we refined it, and put. it in 
the moulds. 

1851. Would you not find it more difficult to get the sugar refined into double 
loaves ?—Yes, it would be an inferior article; it would come home as an inferior 
article mixed with the molasses; it is now sent home as a superior article. 





Lune, 20° die Februarii, 1832. 


Mr. John Clint, called in; and Examined. 


1852. YOU are owner of the Madras, are you not ?—I am. 

1853. Are you owner of any other vessel >—T have several small shares of vessels, 
but not the management ; the Madras I have the management of. 

1854. What description of vessel is the Madras, what is her tonnage, and what 
does she stand at Lloyd’s?—She is 332 tons register; built at Maryport in the 
county of Cumberland; four years old; worth, I suppose, about 4,o00/. at this 
moment. 

1855. Has she been three voyages to Demerara ?—She has. 

1856. She has also been to the Brazils has she not r—Y es, once. ; ae | 

1857. Will you state the terms on which she has been chartered to Demerara 
and back ?—On the first voyage I had a lump sum of 1,300/. out and home; I took, 
a full cargo out, and brought one home ; I was chartered by Mr. Jones of Liverpool. 


1858. You are probably unable to state, it being a lump sum, the rates p—I have. 
the freight note, what the charterer made by the ship home ; but I had nothing 
to do with that, I received merely a lump sum for the voyage; when she came 
home from that voyage I was applied to by a broker, a very respectable gentleman 
in Liverpool, Mr. Clay, saying, Sandbach, Tinne & Company of Liverpool wanted 
the vessel to go to Demerara. I asked the broker what terms he could procure 
for me, and he said the usual-terms given by that house. . He had a very valuable: 
ship the voyage before, which belonged to Caleb Fletcher & Company, for we be 
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had the full freight 5s. per cwt., or 54. a ton, allowing them a discount of 30 per 
cent., reducing it to 3 s. 6d. per cwt. or 3/. 108. per ton. This is the charter party 
for the two voyages.—[ producing it. ] 

1859. Sandbach, Tinney & Company were to have the command of the vessel in 
and out ?—Yes, the ship took out a full cargo for nothing, say 400 or 500 tons, 
agreeable to charter. 


[The Charter Party was delivered in and read, as follows :] 


By this Charter Party, entered into on the 14th day of April 1831, between Mr. John 
Clint of Liverpool, owner of the barque or vessel called the Madras, of the burthen per 
register 332 tons, whereof Pattison is master, and now lying in the port of Liverpool, and 
Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. of Liverpool; it is mutually agreed, that the said vessel, 
being staunch, strong and in every respect fitted for the voyage, shall, with all convenient 
dispatch, be made ready, receive and take on board lawful goods (the expense of loading 
the outward cargoes to be divided between the charterers and owners) by the 2oth instant 
(or forfeit 67. per day for each and every day beyond the goth that she is not ready), not loading 
the vessel deeper than to draw 144 feet water, and proceed to Demerara, or so near thereto 
as she may safely get, and after having delivered her outward cargo, agreeably to bills of 
lading, be immediately made ready, receive and shall there take on board from the freighters, 
or their agent, a full and complete cargo of lawful produce, with which she shall proceed to 
either Liverpool or Clyde (the port to be named to the master before sailing from Demerara), 
and there deliver the same to the freighters, or their assigns, agreeably to bills of lading. 

And the said freighters agree to provide the said cargoes at the ports of loading to con- 
vey the same within reach of the vessel’s tack, in the usual manner, and to recive them at 
the ports of discharge in like manner, all free of lighterage and risk to the vessel (such 
cargo not exceeding what the vessel can reasonably stow and carry, over and above her 
cabin, tackle, provisions and furniture); the vessel to afford, in discharging and loading, all 
practicable assistance, by means of her boats and crew, agreeably to the custom of the ports. 

And the said freighters agree to pay freight for the said voyage as follows: To have the 
use of the vessel’s hold out, freight free, paying freight for the homeward cargo as 
follows; at and after the rate of 5s. sterling per cwt. nett, at the King’s beam for sugar and 
coffee in bags; 6s. per like ewt. for coffee in casks, and 6d. per imperial gallon for rum, 
with the usual West India primage, from which amount of freight and primage, the char- 
terers are to be allowed gol. sterling per cent. discount. If the vessel returns to Clyde, 
then the charterers are to give her another voyage on same terms, except she return direct 
the second voyage to Liverpool; freight paid by advancing the master what cash he may 
require at Demerara for his ordinary ship’s disbursements, free of interest and commission ; 
200/. in cash on arrival at her port of discharge in Great Britain, and the remainder upon 
true and final delivery of the cargo, by good and approved bill or bills on or payable in 
London, at three months date, or cash equal thereto. 

The vessel to be loaded at Demerara in regular turn as she arrives with vessels of the 
charterer’s own, or in their employ. 

The act of God, the King’s enemies, fire and all other dangers and accidents of the seas, 
rivers aud navigation throughout the whole of this voyage being excepted. For the true per- 
formance of these several agreements, each of the said parties bindeth himself and them- 
selves to each other in the sum of 1,500/. sterling, it being agreed that the owners of the 
vessel shall reserve to themselves a right of lien upon the cargo and goods laden on board, 
for the recovery and payment of all freight, dead freight, demurrage, and all other charges 
whatsoever. 

(signed) John Clint, 
Signed by the said parties, in the Peas cs a Sandbach, Tinne & Co. 
. Clay. 


The vessel to be addressed to William Clay, on her arrival at Liverpool. 


Mr. Clint.| She did go to the Clyde, and they gave the ship a second voyage, 
and this is the freight note of the second voyage. 

- 1860. What description of cargo did you take out the second voyage?—I think 
coals and lime, and a variety of other things, the ship was nearly ful], and also 
bricks ; she was as full as she could hold of coals, and bricks and lime. 

1861. Was this for an estate ?—I do not know; they had the ship and put on 
board what they thought proper. | 

1862. You stated that 5s. a cwt. was to be the freight for sugar, and from 
which there is a deduction of 30 per cent., reducing it to 3s. 6d. per cwt.; what 
further reductions did you make in consequence of the outward cargo going 
out free >—That was an advantage to the charterer. 

1863. To what amount do you estimate that >—It is impossible to tell. 

1864. Should you consider that equal to threepence a cwt.?—I cannot say. 

1865. Was the second voyage on the same terms ?— Yes, on the same charter, — 

1866. You returned to Liverpool on that voyage ’—Yes ; and from the Clyde 
she took in a cargo of what they had to put on board, principally, I think, coals 
and stones, 
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1867. On her return from her second voyage she delivered her cargo at Liver- 
pool?—Yes, she did; this is the freight note :—- 


[The same was delivered in and read, as follows :] 


Madras of Liverpool, 331 Tons, R. Pattison, from Demerara, discharged 10 February 1832, 
Sandbach, Tinne & Co. 














_p get Maal » § Cwt. qrs. lbs. See 8. 
476 1 26 Sugar weighing nett 6,034 0 2 at5s. - 41,733 11 — 
70 Bags of Coffee - - 113 0 13 ale 28 wouey G 
1,761. 16 46 
Primage - - - 12,26 
1,774. cae 
go percent - -{ 532 6 6 
W. P. Bushby. 1,242,006 oe 
Cut. grs. lbs. ee NE 


50 barrels of Sugar weighing nett 100 1 12 





2 ditto. - - - ys he Oe ay 
Pun. hhds. 
20 7 Rum containing 1,654 gallons at6d.- - - - 43,0 7h 
Primage Sugar 8s. 8d. 67 8 3 
Rum 12s. 4d - 74 aa 
*68 v9. 8 





* The freight of £.68 must be considered nominal, as it belouged to the owner of ship, or on ship's 
account. : 


1868. Have you any means of knowing what freights were charged to the planter ? 
—]I did not see any bills of lading, but they were filling up at 5s. agreeable to the 
charter party. 

1869. So that on the face of the bill of lading the party shipping is charged 5 s, >— 
Yes. 

1870. Have you offered the Madras on the same terms for a fourth voyage r— 
I have, but she was not accepted, I offered her at two or three houses on the same 
terms. ; 

1871. Are ships of that class to be had on cheaper terms ?—No, the fact is that 
Sandbach & Co. have ships of their own, and they had one nearly ready for 
launching, and they did not require this ship again ; they have ships of their own in 
the trade ; it appeared that at the time they chartered this vessel, they wanted one ; 
when she finished her second voyage they did not require another. 

1872. In that charter party there is nothing allowed for demurrage ?>—There is 
not, she was to take her turn with their own ships; it is well known in Liverpool 
that at Demerara they are celebrated for giving ships dispatch, and we took the risk 
of that. é 

1873. Do you know any case in whicli a hired ship has been allowed full Colonial 
freight, 5s. a cwt., which appears on the face of the charter party without any 
discount >—No, I do not. 

1874. Should you consider 3s. 6d. a cwt. for sugar a remunerating freight for 
the voyage out and home!—I cannot give a greater proof than having offered the 
ship again to go a fourth voyage at that rate. | 

1875. Supposing your ship to have out freight, on what terms should you be 
disposed to charter her ?—I suppose three shillings. 

1876. Could any number of good vessels be had on those terms ?—I suppose if 
it was made public in the morning, in four hours twenty ships would be oftered by 
the different brokers. 

1877. The Madras has also made a vovage to the Brazils, has she not ?—Yes, 

1878. To what Port in the Brazils?—To Bahia. 

1879. On what terms ?—I had a freight out to Rio Janeiro of 6oo/. and I 
chartered her partly back for 200 tons of sugar at 3/. a ton, and I took my chance ; 
I speculated upon the remainder of the cargo to fill her up at the rates current at 
the Brazils, which vary considerably ; I might have had an entire full cargo, but 
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I speculated. on the remainder, expecting to do better ; however it happened. that 
I did not do so well, I got only 50s. a ton or 2s. 6d. per cwt. for the remainder. 

1880. Are you enabled to state what is the general rate of freight from the 
Brazils —Freights vary from the Brazils, but the freights seldom exceed 4/., the 
Brazils is a very expensive port. 

1881. Should you prefer chartering your ship to Demerara or to the Brazils on 
the same terms?—I should prefer Demerara on account of its being a place less 
expensive, a considerably shorter voyage, and a place of quicker dispatch. 

1882. Supposing you were at, the Brazils, or in the West Indies, what difference 
would it make to you whether you were to take a cargo back to London or to Liver- 
pool ?—-We generally prefer having our ships on the spot where we reside, I should 
sooner come to Liverpool perhaps for 150/. less freight, than come to London. 

1883. You prefer Liverpool because you reside there, and may have the manage- 
ment of the ship when she came back?—Yes. 

1884. In point of actual expense, how would it beP—I do not suppose it would 
make any difference; if I resided in London, I would sooner the ship came to 
London, for I suppose the expenses are about the same, the dock dues in London 
are much less than in Liverpool; but having the ship at my place of business, I 
might be better able to get a freight for another voyage. 

1885 With reference to the expenses in the port of London, have you had per- 
sonal experience yourself of them /—Yes. 

1886. Are you enabled to form from experience a direct comparison of the 
London and Liverpool expense?—I should think they are as nearly as possible 
the same, our dock dues in Liverpool are very expensive, and in coming to London, 
the pilotage expenses are very heavy, and the dock dues light; I should think that 
the one balances against the other. 

1887. Did you run any risk of not getting a cargo in case the crop should fail in 
going out to Demerara?—I did not consider there was any risk. 

1888. You consider yourself secure against that risk?—Yes; if there had been 
a risk I should have been the sufferer, for I had no lay days mentioned, nor any 
demurrage, but I did not consider that there was any risk. 

1889. Although there was no demurrage, were you not certain of a cargo within 
a reasonable timer—Yes; I was confident of getting a cargo. 

1890. Were you not practically secure against more detention tnan a definite 
number of days:—A ship belonging to Sandbach’s was to sail shortly after mine, 
their ships are very fast sailers; had their ship got there before mine, she would. 
have been loaded first, and mine was to remain till she was completed ; but if my 
ship got there first, I was to be loaded first, and mine got in a few days before her, 
and therefore was loaded first. 

1891. Would you have been content to make no claim on Sandbach & Com- 
pany, provided the whole crop of that season had failed, and you had not gota 
cargo ?—I would not have been content, but I should have been obliged to take. it 
so, for I had no legal claim. 

1892. Can you name any vessels. that have actually gone out for 3s.?—No, I 
cannot. 

1893. Did you not make a certain calculation of what you should at all events 
receive before the sailing of your vessel ?—Certainly I did. 

1894. Did not Sandbach & Co. the charterers incur the whole risk ?—Certainly ; 
I fully expected a cargo when: she went out, but there was no specific date 
mentioned. 

1895. Did you ever hear of dead freight and demurrage being paid. by the char- 
terers of a vessel ?>—Not under those circumstances, 

1896. Did you ever hear of such a thing as dead freight being paid ?—I have, 
certainly, when they agreed to give a ship a full and complete cargo, and failed in 
doing so. 

1897. How long was the vessel in performing the voyage to and from Deme- 
rara ?—She was about four months, she made her third Demerara voyage in about 
fourteen months. 

1898. Do you know how long the regular traders that are not chartered, have 
occasionally been detained ?—I should think that is about the average voyage to 
Demerara, they go uncommonly quick. 

1899. Do you know how long the regular traders to the Islands generally take 
to perform their voyages ?—-No, I do not. 
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1900. Do you know that ships have been chartered to the Islands at 5s. with a 
discount of only five per cent.2—No, I do not; I have the authority of a friend 
of mine to say, he has a ship going to Barbadoes, for which he has 4s. 6d. per 
cwt., less 20 per cent. to be allowed the charterer. 

1901. Do you know that boxes from the Brazils stow better than hogsheads from 
the West Indies >—There is no question of that. This ship of mine brings from 
Demerara 360 tons of sugar; and from the Brazils she will bring 100 tons more. 
If small packages were allowed to come from Demerara, such as tierces and barrels, 
this ship would bring from forty to fifty tons more sugar from Demerara. Sand- 
bach’s promised me those, and I expected to have had those small packages, but in 
consequence of the ship having all hogsheads, that threw her out considerably in 
her stowage, though she was a ship of great capacity. I inquired why they did 
not give me the barrrels and tierces when the ship came home; and they told me it 
was on account of the tare; that the larger the package the smaller the tare; and 
there is another thing, that the sugars were shipped at Demerara very green, and 
that they drained a great deal on the passage home; the ship put out a smaller 
cargo by fifty tons than I expected. 

1902. Was your ship built for the West India trade ?>—She was not built expressly 
for that trade, but ships of that build are generally calculated for the West India 
trade, and failing to meet employment in that are suited for any other trade. 

1903. Was that ship, in fact, so built as to take a great number of barrels and 
hogsheads without loss of room ?— Yes. 

1904. What is her depth of hold?—About 19 feet, and the beams are placed for 
two hogsheads between each. 

1905. Do you not know that the freight from the Brazils has been frequently less. 
than 4¢. per ton; from Bahia for instance, where both the expense and the deten- 
tion are inconsiderable ? —I fancy they are oftener less than higher. 

1906. Have you not known them frequently higher?—Not frequently; I have 
known them higher, but often lower. : 

1907. Are you well acquainted with the Brazil trade?—Yes, I have been in the 
Brazils myself. 

1908. How often have you been there ?>—Several voyages, but I have not been 
there the last ten years; I had this ship there within these two years, and I know © 
it is a very expensive place. | 

190g. Can you give an account of the expenses ?— My ship’s expenses and port 
charges there were about 300/. that is one reason why I prefer Demerara, the 
expenses are so miuch lower. 

1910. What were they at Demerara?—My average for the two voyages was 
about 727. per voyage. | 

1911. What do you include in your expenses at Bahia; was the commission 
included ?—-Yes, that was in the one case and not in the other; and thereare a 
great variety of expenses in the one which are not in the other. The heads of the 
charges are :—Commission on freight five per cent.; labour hire; boat ditto; 
anchorage; marking sugar canes; Custom-house fees ; fresh provisions for crew. 

1912. How long were you detained in the port of Bahia when you incurred the 
expense of 300 /,?—Two months. 

1913. How long were you detained in the port of Demerara P—One month. 

1914. Is the amount of expenses affected by length of detention >—Certainly, 
to a certain extent ; but Demerara is not subject to the same charges as Brazil; in 
the latter ports there are anchorages, and a number of Custom-house expenses, and 
a variety of other things not known in Demerara. : 

1915. Would a Portuguese vessel be subject to the same extent of charges 
there !—Yes, I believe it would; I was myself in a small vessel of 207 tons, and 
my expenses were 470/.; that was in 1526. I was there in 1821, and my 
expenses were 400/. I had a vessel of 300 tons at Maranha in 1827, and her 
expenses were 322/. The Brazil ports are very expensive ; there are scarcely any 
expenses at Demerara. Here are my disbursements, 

1916, Are the same articles included in the comparative statement of your 
expenses in the two ports Pp—Yes. 

1917. How much commission is included in the Port of Bahia ?—Five per 
cent. 

1918. How much freight did she make on that voyage ?—She went to Ham- 
burgh ; from thence she made 1,394 J. 

1919. Was five per cent. upon that freight included in the 300/,?—Yes. 
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1920. Can you give a statement of the freight per ton you made on the outward 
and homeward voyage to Bahia ?—The vessel sailed from Liverpool with a full 
cargo to Rio Janeiro, for which I had a sum of 600 /.; she had to take in ballast at 
Rio, and go to Bahia. I fixed her with a Liverpool house for 200 tons of sugar, 
taking my chance for the remainder of the cargo. I expected to have done better, 
but it happened that I did not do so well, as I got only 50s. for the remainder. 
She made 1,394 ¢. to Hamburgh. 

1921. Do you know that some vessels prefer going to the Brazils to being char- 
tered to the West Indies '—No, I do not; there is in general an outward freight to 
the Brazils; and they also carry much more of Brazil sugar. ‘This ship of mine 
would bring perhaps 100 tons more sugar, the packages stow so close. 

1922. There is nothing in the West India laws to prevent our West India sugar 
coming home in that mode, is there ?—No ; a ship could go for much less freight, if 
they could be brought home as the Havannah and Brazil sugars are. 

1923. Are you acquainted with the nature of the sugar sent from the British 
Colonies ‘—TI am not. 

1924. Are you not aware that it would be impossible to bring sugar in the state 
of muscovado sugar in the same packages in which they bring clayed sugar, the 
one being close, the other admitting of drainage r—No, I am not. 

1925. Have you been connected with the West India trade?—No; I know very 
little about it, except to Demerara. 

1926. Are you aware whether the freight you took outwards was for the estates 
from which the sugar was to be broughtr—No; I had nothing to do with it, they 
paid me half the expense of taking it in which was about 7/., and the ship was as 
full of cargo as she could hold. 

1927. Was the discount paid to the planter —I do not know to whom it was 
paid, I allowed the 30 per cent. to Sandbach’s & Co.; in fact they stopped it 
out of my freight, and I had nothing further to do with it; if we had tierces and 
barrels for stowage, the ship would have made nearly 2007. more by the voyage. 

1928. What is your inference from the charter party stating a discount of 30 
per cent. ?—I do not know who got it; Sandbach paid me 3/. 10s. instead of 51. 
It was not my business to ask who got that; I offered my ship on the same terms 
again, but they did not want her, they had ships of their own, Mr. Sandbach 
promised me a similar engagement in November next, I was anxious the ship 
should go again to Demerara ; they did not want her as they had a new ship almost 
ready for launching. November is about the time they generally take up a ship or 
two; they were so well pleased with this ship and the captain, they said they would 
give me the preference, which I was very glad to accept. She made three voyages 
in fourteen months exactly. 

1929. What was the length of the Brazil voyage ?—The ship had an accident in 
going into Hamburgh, and was longer in consequence; she was nearly twelve 
months ; I think she was away eight months altogether on her voyage, but I am 
not certain as to the time. 


Mr. James Aikin, called in ; and Examined. 


1930. YOU are a ship-broker in Liverpool, under the firm of Aikin & Hughes, 
are not your—I am. 

1931. Are you also a ship-owner !—I am. 

1932. You have resided for some time there, have you not ?.—I have. 

1933. What are the current rates now paid for good British vessels to bring home 
cargoes of sugar,rum, &c. from Demerara, Jamaica, Barbadoes and the principal West 
India Islands delivered at Liverpool, London or the Clyde ?—If the ship is allowed 
the benefit of an outward freight, the rate would vary from 35. to 45s, according to 
the Island to which she would go; upon general occasions when we get freight home, 
we give the outward freight, sometimes the whole and sometimes the half of the 
outward freight. I have picked out a charter party for each year since the year 
1827 for different Islands, to show what we have done; the first was the Harlequin 
to Jamaica and back; she took an ovtward cargo to Kingston, and agreed to go 
to two ports on the north side for an homeward cargo, to two other safe ports, not 
mentioning which; at Montego Bay and other places the drogherage is light, they 
bring it from the wharfs in the bay ; but the ports to which she went were to the 
eastward of Montego Bay ; she went to two places for 4/. 108. per ton home, giving 
to the charterer half of all the freight she might make to Kingston. | 
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1934. Can you recollect whether that charter party for the outer freight was for 
a general investment of goods or for supplies?—They were for both ; the gentleman 
who chartered was sending out supplies for his own store or property, and we took 
in general freight also, one half of which he was to have the benefit of. 

1935. What did that amount to?—I have not got a note of it, but to the best 
of my recollection, it was 300/. or 4001. . 

1936. Do you happen to know from your own. knowledge, whether if there were 
supplies landed at Kingston they would be liable to additional charge when he has to 
transmit those to estates at some distance, and would the shipper undertake to do 
it ?—In this instance the ship was to be kept free of drogherage beyond what was 
usual at such place ; but my intercourse with Jamaica las not been so great as with 
Demerara and some of the Windward Islands. 

1937. What was the result of the voyage in point of profit or loss ?—The result 
to the ship was a very profitable voyage ; the owners would have been very glad to 
have her employed in the same way again. 

1938. How long was she on the voyage >—I think about six months. 

1939. Supposing the ship in question should not have met with a freight on 
account of the charterers in Jamaica, would not the loss have fallen on the charterer? 
—It would. 

1940. Is it consistent with your knowledge that a ship going to Jamaica. invari- 
ably meets with a freight there °—It has very rarely happened that they have failed, 
to my knowledge, where a ship has been chartered to a house having connection in 
the Island. 

1941. Is not that a hazard the charterer runs >—The charterer runs the risk of 
that. 

1942. Do you think the charterer ought to run that risk without some remunera- 
tion, such as an outward freight ?—That is for him to judge ; the ship owner calcu- 
lates at what he can sail his ship. 

1943. Does it consist with your experience as a ship-broker, that 3s. 6d. per 
cwt. home has been the average rate for good British ships in the West India trade 
for several years past >—It does. 

1944. To what Islands ’—I may say to almost all ports in the West Indies, from 
Demerara and most of the Windward Islands down to Jamaica. 

1945. Is it the case to Jamaica ’—Yes. 

1946. May any quantity of shipping be hired at present on such terms >—I should 
be very glad to get orders to take them upon those terms; 1 would contract to 
provide tonnage at that rate. 

1947. You are the owner of a ship called the Zoe, are you not?—I am part 
owner. 

1948. At what rate was that ship lately loaded at Demerara r—At 2s. gd. per 
cwt., the ship-owner got that; the bills of lading were filled up at 5s. which the 
charterer charged. | 

1949. Have you the bills of lading there ?—Yes; I have the charter party and 
the bills of lading, and the freight note, showing 2s. 3d. discount from 5 s. 


[The same were delivered in and read, as follows :} 


SHIPPED in good order and condition, by W. Wilkinson, W. Ross,” qq. Plantation 
William, in and upon the good ship or vessel, called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is mas- 
ter for this present voyage, now lying in the port of Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, 
viz. 30 hhds of rum from Plantation William, being marked and numbered as per margin, 
and are to be delivered in the like good order and condition at the aforesaid port of Liver- 
pool (all and every the dangers and accidents of the seas and navigation of whatever nature 
or kind excepted), unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, he or they 
paying freight for the said rum 6 d. sterling per imperial gallon, with average accustomed, 
In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel hath subscribed to three . 
bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accomplished, the rest to stand 
void. Dated in Demerara, this 15th day of April 1831. 

SHIPPED in good order and condition, by J. F. Boade, attorney of La Grange, in and 
upon the good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master for this pre- 
sent voyage, now lying in the port of Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, viz.15 hhds. _ 
sugar from Plantation La Grange, being marked and numbered as per margin, and are to 
be delivered in the like good order and condition at the aforesaid port of Liverpool (all and 
every the dangers and accidents of the seas and navigation of whatever nature or kind 
excepted) unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, he or they paying freight 
for the said sugar.5s, sterling per cwt. unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. with average 
accustomed. In witness whereof, the master or purser of the said ship or vessel hath sub+ 
scribed to three bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accom+ 
plished, the rest to stand void. Dated in Demerara, the 16th day of April 1831. 
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“SHIPPED in good order and well conditioned, by A. Von Waterschood, qq. in and upon 
the guod ship called the Zoe, whereof is master for this present voyage Thomas Dick, and 
now riding in the river Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, to say, 28 hogsheads of 
sugar, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and are to be delivered in the like 

ood order and well conditioned at the aforesaid port of Liverpool, (the act of God, the 
King’s enemies, fire and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers and 
navigation of whatever nature or kind soever excepted), unto John Bolton, esquire, or to his 
assigns, he or they paying freight for the said sugar 5s. sterling per cwt. with primage 
and average accustomed. In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship 


hath affirmed to four bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, the one of which bills _ 


being accomplished, the others to stand void. Dated in Demerara, this 16th April 
1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and condition, by R. Waterton, of Plantation Jalousie, in and 
upon the good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master for this present 
voyage, now lying in the port of Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, viz. seven puncheons 
rum, from Plantation Jalousie, being marked and numbered as per margin, and are to be 
delivered in the like good order and condition at the aforesaid port of Liverpool, (all and 
every the dangers and accidents of the seas and navigation of whatever nature or kind ex- 
cepted), unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, he’ or they paying 
freight for the said rum 6d. sterling per imperial gallon, unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. 
with average accustomed. In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel 
hath subscribed to three bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being 
accomplished, the rest to stand void. Dated in Demerara, this day of April 1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and condition, by M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Co. of Plantation 
Leonora, in and upon the good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is 
master for this present voyage, now lying in the purt of Demerara, and bound for Liver- 
pool, viz, 14 half tierces of sugar, 85 puncheons rum, from Plantation Leonora, being marked 
and numbered as per margin, and are to be delivered in the like good order and condition 
at the aforesaid port of Liverpool (all and every the dangers and accidents of the seas and 
navigation of whatever nature or kind excepted), unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., orto 
their assigns, he or they paying freight for the said sugar 5s. sterling per cwt., and rum 6 d. 
sterling per imperial gallon, unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. with average accustomed. 
In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel hath subscribed to three 
bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accomplished, the rest to stand 
void. Dated in Demerara this 14th day of April 1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and condition, by M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Co. of Coffee 
Grove, in and upon the good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master 
for this present voyage, now lying in the port of Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, viz. 
20 hogsheads sugar, 36 puncheons and two hogsheads rum, from Plantation Coffee Grove, 
being marked and numbered as per margin, and are to be delivered in the like good order 
and condition at the aforesaid port of Liverpool (all and every the dangers and accidents of 
the seas and navigation of whatever nature or kind excepted), unto Messrs. Sandbach, 
Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, he or they paying freight for the said sugar, 5s. sterling per 
cwt., and rum 6d. sterling per imperial gallon, to Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. with 
average accustomed. In Witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel 
hath subscribed to three bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accom- 
plished, the rest to stand void. Dated in Demerara, this day of April 1831. 


SHIPPED, in good order and condition, by T. & W. Fraser, of Helena, in and upon the 
good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master for this present voyage, 
now lying in the port of Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, viz. 40 hogsheads sugar from 
Plantation Helena, being marked and numbered as per margin, and are to be delivered in 
the like good order and condition at the aforesaid port of Liverpool (all and every the 
dangers and accidents of the seas and navigation of whatever nature or kind excepted), unto 
Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne, & Co., or to their assignees, he or they paying freight for the 
said sugar 5s. sterling per cwt. to Sandbach, Tinne & Co. with average accustomed. In 
witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel hath subscribed to three bills 
of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accomplished, the rest to stand void. 
Dated in Demerara, this day of April 1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and condition, by M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Co. of Ide Orienden, 
in and upon the good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master for this 
present voyage, now lying in the port of Demerara and bound for Liverpool, viz. three tierces, 
four half tierces sugar from Plantation Tusschan de Orienden, being marked and numbered, 
as per margin, and are to be delivered in the like good order and condition at the aforesaid 
port of Liverpool (all and every the dangers and accidents of the seas and navigation, of 
whatever nature or kind excepted), unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, 
he or they payiug freight for the said sugar 5s. sterling per cwt. unto Messrs. Sandbach, 
Tinne & Co. with average accustomed. In witness’ whereof the master or purser of the said. 
ship or vessel hath subscribed to three bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of 
which being accomplished, tlie rest to stand void. . Dated in Demerara this 14 day of April 
1831. 
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SHIPPED in good order and condition, by J. D. Goddart, of Greenfield, in and upon 
the good ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master for this present 
voyage, now lying in the port of Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, viz. ten hogsheads 
sugar from Plantation Greenfield, being marked and numbered as per margin, and are to 
be delivered in the like good order and condition, at the aforesaid port of Liverpool, (all 
and every the dangers and accidents of the seas and navigation of whatever nature or kind 
excepted,) unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, he or they paying freight 
for the said sugar 5s. sterling per cwt. unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., with average 
accustomed. In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel hath 
subscribed to three bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, one of which being accom- 


e 


plished, the rest to stand void. Dated in Demerara, this 14th day of April 1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and well conditioned, by Alexander Macrae, qq. in and upon 
the good ship called the Zoe, whereof is master for this present voyage Thomas Dick, and 
now riding in Demerara river, and bound for Liverpool, to say 50 hogsheads. muscovado 
sugar, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and are to be delivered in the like 
good order and well conditioned, at the aforesaid port of Liverpool, (the act of God, the 
King’s enemies, fire and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers and 
navigation of whatever nature or kind soever excepted,) unto John Bolton, esquire, or to 
his assigns, he or they paying freight for the said sugar, at the rate of 5s. per cwt., to 
Sandbach, Tinne & Co., primage and average accustomed. In witness whereof the master 
or purser of the said ship hath affirmed to four bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, 
one of which bills being accomplished, the others to stand void. Dated in Demerara, 
13th April 1831. Tho. Dick. 

(Contents unknown.) 


SHIPPED in good order and well conditioned, by Roset Crool, in and upon the good 
ship or vessel called the Zoe, whereof Thomas Dick is master for this present voyage, and 
now riding at anchor in the river Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, to say 36 puncheons 
of rum, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and are to be delivered in the like 
good order and well conditioned, at the aforesaid port of Liverpool, (the act of God, the 
King’s enemies, fire and all and every other dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers and 
navigation of whatever nature and kind soever excepted,) unto Charles S. Parker, esquire, 
or to his assigns, he or they paying freight for the said rum to Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne 
& Co., at 5d. sterling per imperial yallon, with primage and average accustomed. In 
witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship or vessel hath affirmed to three bills 
of lading, all of this tenor and date, the one of which bills being accomplished, the other 
two to stand void. Dated at George Town, Demerara, 13th April 1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and well conditioned, by C. Avan Grovestius, qq. Plantation 
Le Resouvenir, in and upon the good ship called the Zoe, whereof is master for this present 
voyage Thomas Dick, and now riding at anchor in the river Demerara, and bound for 
Liverpool, to say, 32 hogsheads sugar, being marked and numbered as in the margin, and 
are to be delivered in the like good order and well conditioned, at the aforesaid port of 
Liverpool, (the act of God, the King’s enemies, fire and all and every other dangers and 
accidents of the seas, rivers and navigation of whatever nature and kind soever excepted), 
unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, they paying freight for the said 
sugar at 5s. sterling per cwt., unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., with primage and 
average accustomed. In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship hath 
affirmed to four bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, the one of which four bills 
being accomplished, the other three to stand void. Dated in Demerara, 12th April 1831. 


SHIPPED in good order and well conditioned, by M. J. Retermyer, esquire, in and upon 
the good ship called the Zoe, whereof is master for this present voyage Thomas Dick, and 
now riding at anchor in the river Demerara, and bound for Liverpool, to say, 11 hogsheads 
of sugar from Plantation Little Diamond, being marked and numbered as in the margin, 
and are to be delivered in the like good order and well conditioned, at the aforesaid port of 
Liverpool, (the act of God, the King’s enemies, fire and all and every other dangers and 
accidents of the seas, rivers and navigation of whatever nature and kind soever excepted), 
unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., or to their assigns, he or they paying freight for the said 
sugar, at the rate of 5s. sterling per cwt., unto Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. with primage 
and average accustomed. In witness whereof the master or purser of the said ship hath 
aftirmed to four bills of lading, all of this tenor and date, the one of which four bills being 
accomplished, the other three to stand void. Dated Demerara, 11th April 1831. 


Demerara. 


THIS Charter Party of Affreightment, made and agreed on this 21st day of March 1831, 
between Captain Thomas Dick, master or commander of the barque Zoe, ot Liverpool, of the 
burthen of 263 tons, per register, now lying in the river Demerara, for the owner of the said 
vessel, of the one part; and George Rainy, for his firm of M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Company, 
merchants of this Colony, freighters of the aforesaid barque, of the other part: Witnesseth, 
That the said barque, being tight, staunch, properly rigged, sufficiently manned, ballasted, 
and in every respect fit for navigation, and for safely carrying the cargo after-mentioned, 
the said master, for the considerations hereinafter mentioned, hath granted and to freight 
let, and by these presents doth grant and to freight let, unto the said merchants, who have 
accordingly hired and taken to freight, and by these presents do hire and take to freight, on 
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said barque or vessel Zoe, for the voyage, and upon the terms and conditions following 5 
(that is to say) The said master of the said barque Zoe shall receive on board, load and stow 
in aregular, proper and safe manner, all such lawful produce or cargo of sugar and rum as 
shall or may be sent alongside the said barque Zoe, in this port of Demerara, by the 
freighters aforesaid, not exceeding what the said vessel can conveniently and safely carry 
below deck, besides her provisions, tackle and appurtenances, the master’s cabin and the 
usual and necessary room for the vessel’s crew excepted: And the said master doth agree 
and engage to sign bills of lading for the several shipments of which such cargo may con- 
sist, deliverable to the respective consignees to be therein mentioned, their agents or assigns, 
under which bills of lading it shall be specified, that the freight shall be payable to 
Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co., of Liverpool, the agents of the freighters, or their order; 
And the said vessel, being so laden and cleared out at this port, the said master shall and 
will, with the then first opportunity, set sail and depart without delay in the said vessel from 
hence, and proceed to the port of Liverpool, (the act of God, the King’s enemies, the 
dangers and accidents of the seas, rivers and navigations, and all and every other 
unavoidable dangers and accidents excepted); and upon arrival at the port of Liverpool 
make discharge and true and faithful delivery of the said cargo unto the respective con- 
signees, or their assigns, according to the bills of lading : And the said master, for the owners 
of the said barque, their executors or administrators, doth hereby agree, covenant 
and engage, that for and on account of the considerations hereinafter mentioned, 
the whole and entire freight, according to the several rates that may be specified in 
the bills of lading for the respective description of goods or produce, together with all 
and every other allowance or emolument whatsoever, specified in such bills of lading, shall 
be exclusively payable to and receivable by Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. of Liverpool 
aforesaid, agents of the freighters, their order, agents or representatives, And the said 
George Rainy, for his firm aforesaid, freighters, doth hereby covenant, promise, agree and 
engage, that they will and shall provide, procure or furnish for the said barque Zoe, a full 
and entire cargo of sugar and rum, the lawful produce of this Colony, sufficient to fill and 
complete the said vessel below deck, the master’s cabin, and the usual room for the vessel’s 
crew, provisions, tackle and appurtenances excepted; and further, that they will and shall 
send such cargo alongside said barque or vessel on this river, on or before the 18th day of 
April 1831. And in consideration of the engagements hereinbefore entered into by the 
said master, the said freighters or their representatives in Liverpool, Messrs. Sandbach, 
Tinne & Co. shall and will well and truly pay, or cause to be paid unto the said master, or 
unto the owner of the said barque Zoe, their executors or administrators in Liverpool, in 
one month after the right and true delivery of the said cargo at the port of Liverpool, at 
and after the rate of two shillings and nine-pence (25s. 9 d.) British sterling per cwt. nett at 
the King’s beams, of sugars, of which said cargo may consist, and at and after the rate of 
3d. soctiig per imperial gallon of rum, of which the said cargo may consist ; and the pay~ 
ment of which said respective rate of 2s. 9d. per cwt. for sugar, and 33d. per imperial 
gallon for rum shall be in full and entire satisfaction of this charter and affreightment of 
said barque Zoe for said voyage. And it is hereby further covenanted and agreed, that the 
said freighters do bind and engage themselves, their heirs, executors and administrators, in 
case of detaining the said vessel for cargo beyond the before-mentioned period of the 18th 
of April 1831, stipulated for completing the said vessel, to pay demurrage at the rate of g /. 
sterling per day for each day during which the said fiaaal may be so detained for cargo 
beyond the said 18th day of April 1831; and for the due performance of all and singular 
the covenants, conditions and agreements herein contained, the parties mutually bind them- 
selves, their respective heirs and administrators. Thus done in George Town, Demerara, 
date as before. Written in presence of the undersigned witnesses. 
Thos. Dick. 
George Rainy, for the firm of 
M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Co. Liverpool. 


Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. Liverpool, 13th June 1831. 
To Owners of the Zoe, 
Per C. Tayleur, Sons & Co. 


For freight per said vessel to Demerara, on 
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1950. From your experience of the sugar trade with the West, India Colonies 
and the Brazils, are you of opinion that freights of sugar would be as low from the 
West Indies as from the Brazils, if the sugar trade were free r—I would prefer 
bringing sugar at a lesser rate from the generality of the West India Islands to the 
Brazils, if I was allowed the benefit of the outward freight. 

1951. On what terms do you think a ship could be chartered with the benefit of 
the outward freight to bring sugars. home?—From, Demerara about 3s., and from 
the Islands about 3s. 6d. 

1952. Is it the custom of the West India Islands, when they hire vessels, to 
stipulate for a premium besides the outer freight —Frequently, where they engage 
to give the nominal current freights of the Island. 

1953. Are you able to state the rates of those, premiums?—There are some; 
houses who fill up the bills of lading at 5s. and some at 4s., and to. the one they 
would allow perhaps 30 per cent. and the other 20, so as to reduce it to the same 
thing to the ship owner. 

1954. Are the premiums for Demerara, Berbice, Barbadoes, Trinidad and 
Jamaica, the largest ?—The rate we obtain for a ship to Demerara is less, of course 
the premium will be greater if the same rate was on the bill of lading, from Jamaica 
the premium would be considerably less. 

1955. What are the highest premiums you have known?—I have very seldom 
contracted for freights in the way of premium, we have in the instance of the Zoe 
and other instances agreed to bring sugar home at 3s. and 3s. 6d., and have signed 
bills of lading at the sums at which the charterer chose to have them filled up; the 
ipstante of the Zoe is the largest discount I have ever known, it is giving 25. 3d. 
Or 55. 

1956. The detention and drogherage is greater in Antigua, and some of the 
smaller Islands than in some of the larger, and consequently the premium is lower, 
is it not Pp—Yes. 

1957. Do those Islands furnish a larger or smaller proportion of the freights ?— 
Much smaller. , 


1958. Are those vessels from 150 to 200 tons hired at higher or lower rates ?— 
The smaller the vessel, the higher the rate she would expect to get, and of course 
the smaller the premium. ' | 

1959. You resided in Demerara for some time, did you not ?—I did. 

1960. How long ago is that?—I went to Demerara about twenty-one years ago. 

1961. How long did you remain there ?—For about twelve months, I have been 
there three times for about twelve months each time. 

1962. Are you intimately acquainted with the mode of doing business in Deme- 
rara—lI was at that time, I do not know that it is much altered since. xis 


1963. Have you been able to form any estimate of the rate per cent. per annum 
which it costs the planter to raise money on his estate by way of mortgage ?—I 
have frequently made those calculations, and it has always occurred to me that the’ 
party, including interest, must have been paying at the rate of about‘20 per cent. 
for any money he borrowed. 

1964. In what way do you make that estimate?—He pays in that Colony six 
per cent. interest in the first instance; he pays to the generality of houses 5s. 
freight, when a ship owner would contract to bring it at 3s. and 2s. per cwt. upon 
the produce of the estate, I would calculate to be equal to more than the interest 
upon the loan generally speaking. ! 

1965. Is that independent of the six per cent >—Yes. 

1966. How is that >—The six per cent. is the legal interest, the freight which the 
merchant who has a mortgage charges, is 5s. to the planter, when in reality he pays 
only 3s. to the ship owner, that is a difference of two-fifths. 

1967. How much per cent. is that?—I should suppose that 2s. per cwt. would 
be above six per cent. upon the sum generally lent them; the merchant lending 
the money has other benefits, the commission in effecting the insurance, and the 
commission upon the sale of the produce and other advantages, I think moderately 
speaking, the whole cannot be estimated at less than 20 per cent. 

1968. You are aware that whether a planter is under incumbrance or not, he 
must pay a certain commission on the sale of his produce, and a certain commission 
on the transit ?>—Yes ; but planters who are free from mortgage, manage in some 
instances to save-the merchant's commission altogether ; there are brokers in Liver- 
pool who. receive consignments direct from different parts of the West Indies, and 
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charge only one per cent. so that he would save in that instance one and a half 
without looking to the guarantee commission. 

1969. Are you of opinion that a planter who is perfectly unincumbered, and 
can ship his sugar to any market he likes, would have any difficulty in finding freight 
for his sugar home at 3. to 3s. 6d. per cwt.?—I have none, for I would contract 
to bring the sugar at that rate. 

1970. To any port in the United Kingdom!—Yes ; if I was a London ship 
owner I would, of course, prefer my ship coming back to London, and asa Liverpool 
ship owner, I prefer my ship’s coming home to the port where I reside. 

1971. Would you undertake to bring home sugar from Jamaica to London at 
38. Od.:—I will. 

1972. In British-built ships ?—Yes. 

1973. Have you ever done it ?—No; butin the instance I have named the out- 
ward freight has been taken by the charterers; let it be understood that I must 
have the earnings of my ship both ways; if I had the outward earnings IF would 
engage to bring sugar home at 3s. 6d. to London. 

1974. Have you ever sent a ship on your own account to the West Indies with- 
out having freight engaged there P—Often. 

1975. Did you always succeed in getting freight >—No, not always. 

1976. What was the consequence of that?—H I sent a ship to the West Indies 
and failed in getting a freight there, I had New Orleans and the other cotton ports 
under my lee, or I would go and load wood at Campeachy, &c. 

1977. What have you done ?>—I know very few instances of a ship failing alto- 
gether in getting a freight home, it is a very rare occurrence. 

1978. You would get a freight home in some part of the world >—When there is 
a glut of shipping in any part of the West Indies, that may be the means of detain- 
ing a ship for some time, but there is seldom any failure in the end. 

.1979. At how much a cwt. do you calculate that risk -—There are numbers of 
ships who allow a discount, and go out without any lay days, thus giving to the 
charterer the power of keeping her to an indefinite period of time. | 

1980. Would you now undertake on your own account to send a ship to all or any 
of the Colonies, yourself not having connections there, upon what is called a seeking 
voyage ?—Not so long as the present system is allowed to continue, I would not. 

1981. You are speaking of a speculation that may induce you to do so upon a 
change of system and a change of circumstances?—Yes; 1 was just now asked 
whether I would send a ship to Kingston with a good outward freight, taking the 
chance of my getting a freight home in Jamaica, if I failed there, I have stated 
what I would do in that event, I beg to explain so far, that I would send a ship 
seeking, knowing that I had a certainty under my lee if I missed the freight 
I expected. 

1982. Supposing that you had not that certainty ?—I would not be likely to 
enter into a speculation where I would be likely to lose money ; but in the instance 
named, I do not think I should be likely to lose money. 

1983. Do you not know that it is the practice, where ships are engaged outwards 
under positive engagement, to take out goods free of freight altogether ?—Yes, cer- 
tainly, the owner of the ship often allows that to the merchant. 

1984. Do you say that the observations you have been making do not apply to 
the existing system of the West Indies, but you are looking to a change in the sys- 
tem of carrying on the trade, and if so, what is the nature of the change you refer 
tor— When the question was put to me just now, I wished to be understood that 
I would not send my vessel with the present system in the same way ; I would, if 
I knew that my friends the planters, or any of my old connections, had the power of 
shipping their sugars by my transient ship, not that I expect that there is any like- 
lihood of such a change of system ; but if my old friends had the power of shipping 
their sugar by my transient vessel, I should have less hesitation in sending her. 

1985. What change do you think would give you that advantage ?—The allow- 
ing the planter to take advantage of competition to ship his sugar by the cheapest 
ship he could find. 

1986. Suppose a planter in the West Indies were perfectly free, would that be 
an inducement to you to send a ship seeking to the West Indies, and to take the 
freights at the low rate you have mentioned ?>—Certainly, it would be a much greater 
inducement. 

1987. In the event of a short crop, which frequently happens in the West Indies, 
and that your ship, as now happens to many ships, would come without a full 
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loading, would it still be for your interest, under such circumstances, to accept of 
a freight at 3s., and not to call at any port in America afterwards ?—I never would 
go beyond 3s., unless I knew that the freights at the cotton ports were very high 
indeed. I would seldom leave the 3s. behind me. 

1988. Supposing your ship went for the latter part of the crop, and that there 
was a short crop, and that she could not get a full loading, would you be adequately 
paid with a short crop at 3s.P-—If I was delayed till after the 12th of August, so 
as to incur double insurance, 1 do not think I should. 

198g. Are you acquainted with the West India trade?-—I am. 

1990. Do you know that many of the ships which return with short crops return 
after the 12th of August?—It has very seldom happened to my knowledge that 
ships have come home with short cargoes. 

1091. Have you sent out many seeking ships?—Some, but not a great many. 

1992. Will you undertake to state that in the year 1830 upwards of fifty ships 
did not return in the month of August with short freights?—I am not aware of it. 

1993. Do you know any thing of the crops of Trinidad the last two years?— 
I know very little of the Island. I speak as a ship-owner and ship-broker, 1 have 
chartered some vessels to Trinidad within the last two or three years. 

1994. Have you heard that a great number of ships sent out to that Colony returned 
with short freight —I have not known of any instances within my own knowledge ; 
I have heard there was a scarcity of freight, a deficiency of produce, but I do not 
know that the ships came home in ballast, for they had other places to go to. 

1995. Have you heard of charterers paying dead freight in such cases?—As 
a matter ofcourse, if a chartered vessel comes home without freight, they must pay it. 

1996. The planter incurred no risk in such cases ?—No. 

1997. The charterer had the whole of the risk?—The charterer took the whole 
risk of giving or getting full cargoes. 

1998. In receiving sugar from the Leeward Islands, are you aware that the 
planter finds it convenient to ship his sugar at three particular periods ; the first of 
his crop, the middle of his crop, and the last of his crop, at three periods; and is it 
not necessary, therefore, that he should provide shipping at those different periods, 
for his own convenience, for the advantageous management of his estate?>—I sup- 
pose so, no doubt of it. 

1999. If he was to depend entirely on seeking ships, could he always calculate 
upon getting them at the time he required, and at the rates of freight he required 
them ?—If a planter chose to contract with me, I would send him a ship at any 
given period he pleased. 

2000. If a planter told you he could give you thirty hogsheads of sugar only, 
would that be an inducement to you to go to his part of the Island?—No, I would 
pate to see my way pretty clearly into the getting a full cargo before I sent my 
ship. 

2001. Provided he told you he could not even promise you the thirty hogsheads 
with a certainty unless the season was favourable, would not that add to your 
uncertainty?—Certainly; when I speak of contracting at 3s. from Demerara, and 
3s. 6d. from the Islands, I speak of a full cargo and having the benefit of the 
freight out. 

2002. If a planter was ever so free of debt, unless he could give you the promise 
of a full cargo, you would not be in a situation to afford him the freight at 3 s,?— 
No; but if I had a house in Demerara, my house would contract to take his sugar ' 
whether in thirties or three hundreds at the 3s. 

2003. That house would take the risk of furnishing a cargo, would it not ?—Yes, 
of course. 

2004. What would be the advantage to the planter if he was not under the con- 
trol of such house in Demerara? —The planter would save 25. if he was allowed 
to contract with such house in Demerara instead of the merchant to whom he was 
mortgaged. 

2005. You suppose that a planter who is unfettered, unincumbered, would have 
the power of getting a ship from Liverpool to bring home his produce for 3s. 6d. 
per cwt.?—I say the planter would have no difficulty in engaging freight from 
Jamaica at 3s. Od. upon the average. 

2006. Supposing the case of an unfettered planter, that he ships at the port of 
St. Anne, at the north side of the Island, you would contract with him to send a ship 
out which would take home his produce at 3s. 6d. per ewt.’—I1 would. 

2007. Suppose 
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2007. Suppose he could give only 100 hogsheads at one time?—That would be 
no inducement to me. 

2008. In what situation would that unincumbered planter be placed if he could 
give only 100 hoghsheads at a time to bring home ?—If in a long intercourse 
I found that in going to St. Anne I got his 100 hogsheads, and if I got the 100 
hogsheads of other gentlemen, time and experience would show that I stood a fair 
chance of getting loaded, and then I might not hesitate in going upon that 
chance without any charter. party at all. 

2009. In many parts of the Island the crop season differs ; in the north of the 
Island the crop goes all the year on almost; you are perfectly well aware that the 
premiums of insurance vary at different periods of the year ?>—Yes. 

2010. The winter risk ceases on the 12th of January ?—Yes. 

2011. Could you undertake at the 3s. 6d. freight to wait a certain time till you 
got your ship loaded to avoid the winter risk >—For a mere chance of freight I would 
not enter upon the contract; but if I had the sugar of that estate secured to my 
ship I would take the periods i in succession. 

2012. Would you engage with one planter in that situation to bring home his 
produce in the current year, to bring home his sugar at 3s. 6d. per cwt. P—Yes. 

2013. Not looking to that planter to make up the bulk of your loading ?—I again 
repeat that in the course of time when confidence is established, if I found by a suc- 
cession of years that I got the sugar that I was led to expect, then I should have no 
hesitation in doing so. But with strangers we might or might not have the sugar to 
bring home, a risk which I would not like to undertake. 

2014. You would undertake to bring this sugar to London or to Liverpool !— 
Yes, or the Clyde. 

2015. Supposing the planter contracted that they should be brought to London ? 
—Yes ; I would engage to bring them home at 3s. 6d. to either port. 

2016. Would you make it part of the engagement that he should give you his 

shipment out?—I would take my chance of that. 

2017. Would you authorize any planter standing in that situation to declare your 
perfect readiness to bring home sugar from any part of the Island of Jamaica at 
38. 6d. per cwt. subject to no conditions?—I must again repeat I would not be 
under such an uncertainty with a stranger, but if by experience I found that a ship 
got loaded regularly, then my ship should go on the chance of getting loaded without 
binding the planter at all; 1 would engage to do it at 3s. 6d. for any body that 
will engage to give it; but if an individual says, I will not bind myself to give you 
a cargo, you “‘nust take your chance, I would not take chance, unless I had 
a pretty good knowledge of the individual’s transactions. 

2018. Are you aware that, to enable you to bring home the produce of several 
estates in a particular quarter, you must have more than one vessel in that quarter ? 
—I am aware of that; but I must beg to state that, as regards Jamaica and the 
Islands, I have not had the same experience as I have had in Demerara. I would 
contract with any planter there to bring home for them their sugar at 3s. and from 
some of the Islands at 3s. 6d. 

2019. Do you expect that planter so contracting with you to subject himself to 
any condition whatever ?—That he shall bind himself to give me his sugar. 

2020. Do you mean a certain quantity of sugar ?—Yes, a certain quantity 
of sugar. 

2021. If his crop proved less than he estimated, then he would have to pay for 
the tonnage on the amount for which he engaged 2—Yes, as a matter of course ; 
but if in the course of time I found my ship | got regularly loaded, I would send 
her on the chance without binding him. 

2022. Would you expect him to execute any charter party ?—Only. that he should 
ship the sugar at that rate until confidence was obtained by long intercourse and 
other transactions ; but till that took place, if I bound myself to bring, I should 
expect him to agree to give. 

2023. Would you agree on those terms to furnish the class of vessels A.?—I 
would have done it for ‘the last few years, and from the prospects I see no proba- 
bility of not being able to do so for some time to come. 

2024. On British built r—Yes. 

2025. At what rate could you contract equally to carry out the outward sup- 
plies 2—I would be glad to get about 1/. per carrying ton. 

2026. It is a difficult thing to fix the rate on outward cargoes, is it not, they differ 
so much ?>—There is a scale by which I would take them at 11, 
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2027. At how much per barrel would you take herrings p—At about half a crown. 


2028. In the document you have given in regarding the ship Zoe, what were the 
circumstances in regard to that vessel when the charter party was entered into in 
Demerara ?—She went there as a seeking ship. 

2029. Were there many ships seeking there at the time without being chartered ? 
—I do not know that there were a great many at that time. 

2030. The house who chartered that ship was a mercantile house, was it >—They 
are principally men who have large sums lent out on mortgage to the planters, that 
is their principal business ; their store is a secondary matter. 

2031. ‘They are a mercantile house in Demerara, are they >—They are, but 
chiefly with reference to their mortgages. 

2032. That ship was chartered to Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Company, 
at 2s, gd. and the bills of lading were filled up at 5 s.?— They were, 

2033. Are the different parties who ship those goods under subjection to Messrs. 
Sandbach & Co. in consequence of money having been lent by them to those 
parties r—I believe they are. 

2034. Do you know that to be the fact ——I do not know individually ; because 
Sandbach, Tinne & Company appear as the shippers of a part; but I believe 
that to be the fact. 

2035. One of those bills of lading is consigned to Mr. Charles Parker, of aie: 
pool P-- He is of the same firm. 

2036. Is John Bolton in the same firm ‘—No, John Bolton is in a different firm. 

2037. With the exception of two bills of lading to John Bolton, every thing is 
addressed to Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co.; do you consider that all the 
parties who have so shipped to Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. were under the 
necessity of doing so from their previous engagement :—Yes, I believe so; I do 
not speak of those individuals, but of the trade generally. 

2038. Have you any ships that trade to India?—Yes; I send several to the 
Mauritius. 

2039. What is the freight from Calcutta at present ?—Five to six pounds per 
ton for heavy goods. 

2040. What was the freight last year’—It varicd, but I think generally it was 
about four for heavy goods. 

_ 2041. For some years past how has it beens—For some years past it has not 
averaged more than that to my knowledge from the Mauritius, of which I can 
answer better. 

2042. ‘To what cause do you attribute the rise in freight from four to five >—The 
rise is from the minimum point, from a rate that will scarcely pay the ship; the 
fall to four was in consequence of the excess of tonnage sent out, the rise is in con- 
sequence of there being less excess of tonnage. 

2043. Is there now a great abundance of tonnage generally in this country ?— 
There is at this moment in Liverpool less tonnage on charter than I almost ever 
knew before. 

2044. Do you consider that the general number of ships is less than formerly ?— 
I think the tonnage of the country has decreased, so far as I am able to judge, 
not having seen the returns ; I am satisfied from the number of losses of New Bruns- 
wick ships, that the tonnage of the country has decreased, and is still decreasing 

2045. Are the New Brunswick ships employed in the East India trade 2—Yes, 
from Bombay. 

2046. Do you consider the other ships built in England to have decreased ? 
Yes, I believe the tonnage has decreased ; there have been very few vessels building 
in any place | know, but I have not ‘seen ‘the returns of late. 

2047. If ashort quantity of seeking ships were to go to the West Indies, and no 
positive engagement made, would the parties sending them there continue to take 
the sugars at 3s. or 3s. 6d., or demand higher freights ’—They would demand 
higher freights, of course. 

2048. You say that one great advantage would arise to the West India planter 
if he was free, by his selling his sugar through his broker p—He would save the 
merchant's commission by doing so. 

2049. How would he in that case _manage to have his supplies sent out ?— 
The same broker who sold his sugar or cotton would send them out, as some of 
them do; andit is not a suppositious case, but a daily practice in Liverpool. 

2050. The advantage you would Jook to would be, by the broker in both 
instances doing the duties which are now performed by the merchant -—Yes. 

2051. Would 
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2051. Would merchants continue toemploy you as a broker, if you were to usurp 
in this way their position ?—I am a ship broker, and not a general broker. In 
Liverpool general brokers do it, and still get general employment ; it is of common 
occurrence now. 


2052. At what rate per gallon would you engage to bring rum home?—If I got 
3s. Od. per cwt. for sugar, I would expect 4d. per gallon for rum. 


2053. How many trips and vessels would you engage to have in Jamaica during 
the current year?—To any moderate extent to which any individual would engage 
with me, I will supply him at that rate. 

2054. You are aware, perhaps, that on the south side of the Island of Jamaica 
there is frequently a small crop divided amongst six vessels?—I repeat that I am 
not so well acquainted with the Jamaica trade. 


2055. Supposing less than 200 hogsheads could not be shipped but at six 
different times, would you, following up the spirit of the engagement to which you 
have adverted, engage to have six different vessels at different times, or six vessels 
there at different times in the year in the port of Jamaica to bring home sugars ?— 
Not unless I had different individuals who would engage to load the ships ’—No one 
would send a ship for thirty hogsheads. 


2056. The planter or proprietor makes his crop within a certain space of time ; 
he wishes not to keep so much standing on his ranges, to avoid the danger of fire, 
and so on; for the sake of insurance, he does not like to ship so great a quantity at 
ence ; suppose an estate had 200 hogsheads, what would you think it fair to both 
parties to engage for ’—In that case, the natural course for the planter would be to 
go to a mercantile establishment in Kingston, and they would offer to do that which 
I offer now, that he should have the supplies sent out as he required ; but to enable 
him to do that, he would require other planters to engage, and if he made arrange- 
ments with other planters, he would then do it for 3 s. 6d. per cwt. 


2057. Then, in fact, this operation, so beneficial to the planter, could not be car- 
ried into effect but by a combination of planters >—That depends on the planter’s 
production ; if he produces enough to freight the ship that would answer the pur- 
pose, the ship owner would expect to get his ship loaded. 


2058. An ordinary sized brig would bring home from 300 to 400 hogsheads ?— 
Yes. 

2059. How many puncheons of rum would she bring home r—A vessel of 250 
or 300 tons would bring home 250 to 300 hogsheads of sugar, and perhaps roo 
puncheons of rum, together with bales and bags as it might be. 

2060. Supposing that a planter should unfortunately suffer from the vicissitudes 
of that climate and a dry season, and that instead of 200 hogsheads he should have 
but 80 hogsheads, in what condition would you find yourself ?—I have already said 
that I would not send out my ship on such a chance, unless it had been confirmed 
by experience that I stood a pretty good chance of getting loaded ; any mercantile 
establishment in Kingston, I apprehend, would engage with a number of planters to 
supply them with tonnage at a certain rate which I have named, 3s. 6d. 

2061. You are of opinion that if the planters were at liberty to ship their cargoes 
on whatever vessels they chose, in the course of a short time mercantile establish- 
ments would be formed in the principal ports of the West Indies, which would 
undertake to bring those sugars home at 3s. to 3s. 6d. per cwt.?—Three shil- 
lings and sixpence from the Islands, and 3s. from the Colonies of Demerara and 
Berbice. 





2062. Freight transferred by the planters at the mercantile houses established | 
would be matter of favour, would they not, to those planters, conferred by the house 


engaging the freight >—A matter of reciprocity I should suppose. 

2063. What reciprocity >—The 3s. 6d. would be the compensation to the ship, 
and 3s. 6d. would be the rate at which the planter would be disposed to make a 
contract, 

2064. You speak of a mercantile house established to carry on that trade ?— 
I would engage to give that mercantile house tonnage to bring the freight at 
that rate. 

2065. What would be the advantage that house would gain by carrying on that 
trade :—In getting 3s. 6d. 1 would be getting more than the average I have yet 
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been getting, that would be a compensation to me, and any mercantile house there 
contracting to send sugar home at 3. 6d. would have the advantage of vessels con- 
signed to their establishment, and getting facilities for their outward freights, and, 
perhaps, increasing their commission business. 


2066. Could you afford out of the 3s. 6d. an agency to the house established at 
Jamaica ?—I made an offer just now to contract; if I was going to contract at 
3s. 6d. 1 would contrive to save the commission; but I have no doubt the mer- 
cantile establishment would be able to do it so as to get a commission allowed. 


2067. What would be a reasonable commission to compensate their establish- 
ments?—I think that would very soon make a number of those mercantile 
establishments ship-owners for the purpose. 


2068. What would be their remuneration ;—The getting a remunerating freight. 


2069. What would be the advantage of the mercantile house?—Any merchant 
contracting in that way would get the ships at the lowest price they could, and get 
a commission, or make a profit by owning or chartering. 


2070. You contemplate that the houses established in the Colonies should become 
charterers of ships, and thereby incur the risk r—Some ships go from Liverpool to 
Jamaica and bring home produce; no man is bound to give them freight ; as fine 
ships as out of England go on those terms; the rate they get, and which I would 
engage to do it, would be 38. Od. per cwt. 


2071. How are you to get your ship loaded >—I expect when I enter into a con- 
tract, there must be some person to contract with. 


2072. With whom would you contract ?—Iither the planter or the merchant, 
whoever will give me a cargo. 


2073. How is that house so established to be paid for the trouble it is to take; by 
whom are they to be paid :—By the contract. 


2074. Would the house becoming the contractors not find it necessary, to remu- 
nerate them for the risk, to charge an additional freight, or to be remunerated in 
some other manner ?—If the house contracted, they would, of course, see their wes 
into some valuable consideration. 


2075. What should you consider a sufficient indemnification for a house so con- 
tracting, as a profit?—If a mercantile establishment entered into contract there, 
either having a partner or an agent here, they, as matter of course, would have their 
interest, either by commission, or by expecting to get vessels at a cheaper rate, or by 
increase of commission business. 


2076. When you speak of those rates of freight, 3s. 6d. for Jamaica, do you 
mean for one station, or would you allow your vessels to go from one port to another 
seeking F—I would not allow her to go all round the Island; I would allow her to 
go to two usual ports. 


2077. What would indemnify this mercantile house >—A profit or a commission. 


2078. Who is to pay the commission or profit?—The 3s. 6d. freight would 
pay it. 

2079. The establishment at Kingston is to reduce the freight to 3s. 6d.; from 
whence is the profit to come ?—I should be sorry to be misunderstood: I say, 
I have no objection to contract to bring sugar from any port in Jamaica at 3 s. 6d. 
per cwt.; and if the planters were free to ship as they best could, I am satisfied that 
houses there would do the same. Iam asked what remuneration they would have 
for this: I am satisfied they would enter into such contracts, and would now 
do so. 


2080. The planter would have to pay higher than 3 s. 6 d.—An individual would 
contract with the planter to bring sugar at 3s. 6d. 


2081. Would it not be worth your while if freights were thrown open, to establish 
a partner there for the purpose of seeking freights 7—It might grow by time to be 
worth my while to do so, but I think the establishments there would save me the 
trouble. 


2082. If the planters were generally at liberty, there would be more chance of 
ship owners seeking a freight, and more temptation, therefore, to go on seeking 
voyages ?>— Yes. 

2083. Do 
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2083. Do you apprehend that the rate of freight would generally fall in conse- 
quence of a competition established in the Island?—I am persuaded it would, from 
the general nominal rate of 5s. 


2084. The question refers to 3 s. 6d.—That I think is about a fair rate, I do not 
think it could be done for less. 

2085. The difference to the ship owner at present is, that the number of those 
at present able to take such ships is too small to enable him to incur a risk ?—Yes. 


2086. If the number was more considerable, you think a larger number of vessels 
would go out seeking freight >~—-Yes ; I have no doubt of it. 





Martis, 21° die Februarn, 1832. 


Mr. James Brownell Boothby, called in; and Examined. 


2087. YOU are a merchant and ship-owner at Liverpool, are you not ?— 
I am. | 


2088, Are you engaged principally in the Brazil trade?—I am. 
2089. You have resided in the Brazils, have you not?—I have, for ten years. 


2090. How long is it since you left?—I left in 1818; it is nearly fourteen years 
ago. 

2091. Have you been since engaged in constant and extensive commercial trans- 
actions with that country r—I have. 

2092. Can you state to the Committee, whether the cultivation of sugar in the 
Brazils has increased during the last 24 years, and if so, to what extent ’—It has 
considerably increased. 


2093. Have you any calculation which will show the increase which has taken 
place within different periods ?—I cannot state precisely, not having the returns 
with me, but when I resided in Brazil, the average crop of the whole country was 
estimated at from 50,000 to 55,000 chests. In 1808, when first I went out, 
I should say it varied, but 55,000 was about the average crop. 


2094. A chest weighs how much?—I'rom 10 to 15 cwt. ; it varies in the different 
places, in Bahia not more than 12, in Rio and Pernambuco from 13 to 15 cwt.; 
the sizes of the chests vary very considerably; when I quitted it in 1818, the crops 
of the whole country were increased to about 70,000 chests. 


2095. That was the average crop of the whole country ?—It was. 


2096. In 1830 what was the quantity >—I cannot state within a thousand chests 
or two, but it was about 95,000 chests; I think last year it would be rather more, 
but I have not got the returns. 


2097. Does that include Bahia, Pernambuco and Rio, which are the only sugar 
producing provinces in the country ?—Yes. 


2098. Are you able to state what has been the increased production of sugar in 
any of the British possessions including India, since the Peace of 1815 ?—The 
returns from those places vary, and I have taken, as far as I can judge, the medium 
from the printed statements I have seen; I do not give this as being officially 
correct, but about as near as I can ascertain it. In the year 1818, the imports 
from Demerara, Berbice and Surinam into this country were 35,580 hogsheads. 
In 1831 the imports from Demerara and Berbice alone (not including Surinam) 
were 57,420 hogsheads. 


2099. Was the whole crop of Surinam included in the former number ?—No, 
only a part of it from Surinam; I do not know the quantity. 

2100. Will you proceed to state the annual increase from the Mauritius?— 
I cannot state that, but the increase since J knew the Mauritius in 1815 to the 
present period, is estimated at 30,000 to 35,000 tons; | refer to the increase of 
the production of our Colonies in the Mauritius. 
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2101. At what do you estimate the increase of the’ United States >—There was 
no sugar grown in the United States in 1818, or scarcely any, and there is now 
produced about 45,000 tons. 


2102. What is the increase from India and China?—I cannot speak of the 
growth; but the import of sugar to Europe from India, in which I comprehend 
all countries beyond the Cape, (not including the Mauritius,) I estimate at about 
15,000 tons, that I think is the whole increase I am aware of, except in the Island 
of Cuba. 


2103. Do you conceive that this great increase in the production of sugar, has 
any effect upon the price of sugar?—No doubt of it. 


2104. What eftect?—Reducing the price considerably, the import having been 
for some years past larger than the consumption in Europe. 


2105. Are you able to give the Committee any information as to the cost of 
producing sugar in the Brazils ?—Only by inference ; I am not practically a planter, 
but my house at Pernambuco has for the last year had the superintendance of two 
sugar estates, upon which we are creditors, they are invested in trust, my partner is 
one of the trustees, and he has reported that for the last two years the estates have 
not given any thing beyond the expense of the cultivation, nothing for the liquidation 
of the debts ; the present price of sugar does not remunerate the Brazil planter ; 
I cannot state the particular cost of production. 

2106. Does the Brazil planter Jabour under any peculiar disadvantages p—He 
does as to his supplies of clothing, and some part of the food necessary for his 
estates. 

2107. From whence does he derive his supplies of clothing .—Almost 
exclusively from this country. 


2108. Are slaves clothed in British manufacture ? 





Almost exclusively. 


2109. Do those manufactures pay any import duty ?—All pav 15 per cent. upon 
the tariff, which duty in many instances amounts to 20 and even 30 per cent. upon 
the first cost of the goods, for it is 15 per cent. upon the tariff of the country ; 
I would instance the article of baize, which forms a very important article in cloth- 
ing the slaves in Brazils, the custom house valuation of baize and coarse linen which 
form the chief articles used for negro clothing, the duty though but 15 per cent. 
nominally, is in reality from 20 to 25 per cent. upon the cost of those articles ; I 
think the duty on linen amounted to nearly 30 per cent. 


2110. From whence are supplies of fish and other articles of food derived ?@— 
Fish almost entirely from our Colonies in Newfoundland and Halifax, some little 
brought by American vessels. 


2111. Is there any import duty on Newfoundland cod fish imported into the 
Brazils p— Fifteen per cent. on the tariff, which amounts to 20 per cent. or more 
upon the cost in Newfoundland. 


9112. What is the freight on Newfoundland cod fish ?—About I should say 
4s. 6d. upon the average to Pernambuco, and sometimes 45. per barrel of 128 lbs., 
from 4 s. to 5 s. varying to the different provinces ; to Rio Janeiro I believe the freight 
would be about 6s. at 4s. 6d.; I have chartered a vessel to deliver cod fish at either 
the port of Pernambuco or Bahia, and that is the usual rate. 


2113. Does the Brazil planter pay any duties on the export of his producer— 
On sugar he pays duties amounting to above 10 per cent. upon the selling prices, 
the export duty I ought to say, not the planter, though it is actually paid by the 
planter ; sugars may be bought either subject to duty or the duty paid; it is the 
practice for the purchaser to deduct it from the price to the planter ; the first duty 
is what is called in the country the decimo, it used to be a tenth but it is now [ 
think only five per cent., the other duties levied are on the arobe of sugar ; altogether 
amount to an export duty of above 10 per cent., but it varies according to the prices 
at which the sugar sells. 


2114. You mean 10 per cent. assessed upon the selling price there >—Yes ; 
I have a copy of an invoice of sugar from Bahia, which would show it, if the par- 
ticulars are desired ; I have an invoice that will tend to explain this. 
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INVOICE of 150 Cases of Sucar shipped by Boothby, Johnston & Co. on board of the 
Garland, Petrie, Master, for Liverpool, on account of A, B. 
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2115. What has been the result of your experience and calculations as to the 
comparative cost of growing sugar on an unincumbered estate in the West Indies, 
and an unincumbered estate in the Brazils‘—I know nothing as to the cost of 
production of ‘sugar in the West Indies; I have no experience upon the subject. 

2116. Are the Brazil planters generally under mortgage or free?—I am not 
aware of any estates in Brazil being under mortgage. f 

2117. Has the estate of which you spoke as having come under your care done 
so in consequence of debt ?—Of a contract debt. 

2118. Does a Brazilian planter usually reside upon his estate ?—Always. 

2119. Does he thereby avoid the charge of agency, factor or attorney r—Such 
are not known in the Brazils. I never heard of an estate being under the manage- 
ment of any factor or attorney, or any person but the principal. 

2120. Can you state what is the rate of freight from Brazil to Europer—The 
rates of freight of course vary, according to the season, according to the abundance 
of shipping in the ports. If [ were to.give an opinion as to the average rate of 
treights, I should say about 3/. home to Europe would be the average for sugar. 

2121. Is that the average of several years?—I would say the average of the last 
three or four years. ; 

2122. That would be an average of 35. per cwt. upon sugar?—Yes; I have 
chartered vessels to bring sugar from Brazil deliverable at any port of Europe, 
calling for orders, including Petersburgh and Trieste; and the lowest rate at which 
I ever chartered a ship has been 3s. a cwt. 

2123. Do you speak of the first class British vessels?p—Yes; and the lowest rate 
at which I ever chartered a ship to fetch sugar to Europe carrying an outward cargo 
free has been 4s. an hundred weight or 4/. a ton; these are the lowest rates at 
which I am aware any vessel has been chartered in this country. . 

2124. You speak of a voyage from a Brazil port to Evrope?—Yes. 

2125. Does it make much difference whether it comes to a British port, or goes 
to Trieste or Petersburgh ?—Trieste or Petersburgh, the ship-owner generally con- 
siders are as advantageous to him as a discharge at a British port, for they obtain 
return freights from those ports to the United Kingdom. 

2126. Supposing the carrying trade with the West Indies were equally open to 
competition with that to the Brazils, do you consider that the rates of freight 
would be higher than 3s. an hundred weight —I am not aware of any reasons why 
they should be higher; but having no experience in the West India trade, I cannot 
answer that question positively. 

2127. You are not particularly acquainted with the West India trade ?—-I have 
no practical knowledge of it. 

2128. Are you at all acquainted with the system of large discounts, which is said 
to prevail r—Not at all. | 

2129. If there was a condition in the mortgage bond that a discount shall be 
allowed to the merchant, and that the planter shall not have the benefit, that is 
a matter of private arrangement between the parties, on which you can offer no 
opinion ?—None whatever. | 

2130. Are you a ship-owner yourself?—I am. 

2131. As a ship-owner yourself, if a merchant or planter in the West Indies 
were in the habit of lately taking up ships that go seeking for freight, what do you 
apprehend, from your knowledge of the freights in the market, would be a fair rate to 
charge for bringing sugar from the British West India Islands to Europer—The 
only instance in which I can speak to that practically is, that I offered a large ship 
34.108. per ton to fetch a cargo from Bahia to Europe, and to carry out a cargo 
free; the owner refused it, stating to me, that he preferred a West India voyage at 
that rate; and, I believe, went to Demerara on those terms. 

2132. Do you think it is likely that any vessels returning from the Pacific or an 
India vogage would call for freights coming home to Europe, if the planters were 
in the habit of taking up vessels there?>—Nodoubt many have called, and many ships 
which now leave Brazil unable to procure freights, then call in the United States or 
the North American Colonies for home freights ; it is the constant practice. I am 
only aware of one year in which vessels from India have called in Brazil for freight; 
but they constantly do so from the west coast of South America and the Cape of 
Good Hope. Freights in Bombay about two years ago were so low as 148. or, 
I believe, 20s. a ton for Europe, and many vessels that season came also from 
the Mauritius, where freights were equally low, to the Brazils; some obtained 
freights, and others left Brazil not being able to procure return cargoes then. 


2133. Do 
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4 2133. Do you know the cause of that ?—It was the want of cargo in Bombay. 

2134. Was it a failure of crop?—I am not able to speak to the cause, except 
as it may be ascribed to the great abundance of shipping there that season. 

2135. Do you think any vessels going to the Spanish Main would call there >— 
No doubt vessels going to the Spanish Main and to Mexico, from whence there 
are no return cargoes, would load in the West India Islands on their return, which 
vessels now go to the United States, or to Honduras for logwood, which they do, to 
seek homeward freights. 

2136. Can you state the rate at which an insurance can be effected in Liverpool 
at present from the West Indies and the Brazils?—I have applied to Messrs.’ 
Taylor, Potter & Company for information upon that subject. 

2137. Messrs. Taylor, Potter & Company are very extensively engaged as 
insurance brokers and underwriters, are they not —They are. 

2138. Are they not much connected with the West India trade ?—I believe 
they have West India business, but their business is general. 

2139. Will you produce the answer you received from Taylor, Potter & Com- 
pany, or any other answer you have received from other underwriters in Liverpool. 


[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] 


Liverpool, 14th February 1832. - 
Messrs. Taylor, Potter & Co., Insurance Brokers. 
Gentlemen, 
- Witz you have the goodness to inform us what are the current premiums of insurance on 
sugars by good British ships from Demerara, Jamaica or Barbadoes to this Portor London 
during the crop season, that is from January to July, and what would be the premium from 
the Brazil ports, with the same conditions. 
We are respectfully, Gentlemen, 


Your obedient Servants, 


J.B, Boothby & Co. 
From Demerara 20/ 
Barbadoes 20/ 
Jamaica - 35/ to 40/ 
Brazil - 60/ to 70/ Warranted 25/ 


Taylor, Potter & Co. ; 
Liverpool, 14th February 1832. 
Current premiums this day on sugar to Liverpool. 
From Trinidad -— - 


St. Lucie 4 20/ per cent. 
Demerara - 


Barbadoes, &c. 
Jamaica 35/ to 40/ . 
Vessels sailing on or after the 12th January to the ist of August. 


W. Rothnane, losurance Broker. 
Ra. Hebson, Underwriter. 


2140. Can you put in any account sales of sugars sold in this country from the 
Brazils ?—I have no account sales at present with me, but I am enabled to give 
the charges, which include insurance, freight, landing charge and brokerage, but ex- 
clusive of any merchant’s commission, the sugars being our own; those charges are 
on eight different shipments lately received from the Brazils to the port of Liver- 
pool, the total charges on 100 chests by the Mary Bray to Liverpool, were 35. 6d. 
per cwt.; on 150 chests, by the Garland to Liverpool, 3s. 10d. ; ou 363 chests by. 
the Ann Gazella Highlander, also to Liverpool, 3s. 4d. I beg to state that the 
freights in those instances were unusually low, that they were lower from five to 
ten shillings a ton than vessels could be hired at Liverpool, to fetch the sugar, for 
the freight was only 45s. a ton, and I am not aware of any vessel being chartered 
to fetch sugar from Bahia to Liverpool, under 505. or to a port in Europe 34. = 

2141. Do these charges in each instance include the freight actually paid r—The 
insurance and freight and brokerage, and all regular charges, but exclusive of the 
merchant’s commission, that is the only extra charge to which those sugars would. 
have been liable if sold on account of a third party. be A : 

2142. What would have been the merchant’s and broker's commission ?—The 
broker's commission would have been one-half per cent. The merchants commis- 


sion would have been two and a half per cent. without guarantee. 3 
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2143. What is the ded credere commission ?—It varies according to the extent of 
credit given on sugars which are usually sold; in Liverpool, on four months’ credit, 
the del credere would be one per cent. 

2144. The commission of two and a half per cent. would be charged on Brazil 
sugars only on the short price, would it?—Brazil sugars are always sold in bond ; 
therefore the commission would be on the short price. I beg to state, that the 
charges on importation to London on three vessels, including the same charges as 
to Liverpool, have been from 4s. 7d. to 5s. 3d., the freights and insurances both 
being higher than to Liverpool ; the insurances were higher in consequence of the 
season, these being imported during the winter, last November and December. 

2145. There is no merchants’ commission in the London charges ?>—Only a bro- 
kerage of one per cent. 

2146. Is it the practice in Liverpool to sell West India sugars at the short or the 
long price ?—The refiners buy, I believe, entirely at the short price; some of the 
wholesale grocers buy at the short price; but in the majority of instances, I should 
think the sales to the grocers are at the long price, including the duty. 


2147. What is the advantage to the refiners and grocers in buying at the short 
price r —The advantage would be this: that if a refiner has an ample capital, he 
would only get from his banker an interest of two and a half or three per cent., 
whereas if he pays the duty himself, he makes for his money an interest at the rate 
of five per cent., which is usually charged by merchants where an advance 
is made. 

2148. Have you had any recent information with regard to the Slave Trade i 
the Brazils >—I had a letter lately which alluded to it. Wd 


2149. Was that letter written in consequence of particular inquiries made upon 
the subject >—It was; it is a letter from my partner at Bahia, dated the 29th of 
November last, in which he says, “ You ask me if I think that there is still any 
trade carried on in slaves? I know of four vessels having been sent; one of them 
arrived safe, and her cargo was landed, but the circumstance became known ; 
“ the Government took very energetic measures to obtain proof, but it was too 
‘ Jate; the general outcry, however, was such, and mainly among the lower orders, 
‘ that is, the Mulattoes and the Liberals, among the latter Barrata, that orders were 
‘« sent for no more to come here; and the other three vessels (one belonging to the 
‘‘ same parties who had succeeded with the first) were ordered to go to the Havan- 
‘“ nah; of these three one has been liquidated without profit; the other two, by the 
‘ Jast accounts, had sailed from the Coast of Africa, but the result is not yet known. 
‘‘ For many reasons, I do not mention names, but I believe that these four are the 
‘‘ only attempts that have been made, and that they will not be repeated.” 


2150. You state that the charges in London upon the import of Brazil sugars 
are more considerable than in Liverpool, from what circumstance does that arise ? 
—The freight and the insurance freight to London being 32. to 3/.'108., and to 
Liverpool being only 455., insurance, including average, to London was 708. ; that 
to Liverpool varied trom 25s. to 508. per cent. 

2151. The dock rates and other charges in London are also more considerable 
than in Liverpool, are they notr—I consider the dock charges and expenses in 
London as being rather less than at Liverpool; at Liverpool there are very heavy 
charges of cartage and porterage from the docks to the warehouses, which are not 
in London, 

2152. You state that in the instances you allude to, charges are taken upon an 
extremely low estimate ’—Only as to freight, and that not exceeding from 3d. 
to 6d. a cwt.; I have chartered vessels to bring home sugar to Liverpool at 50%., 
and I have done it at 455. | 

2153. What is the nature of the packages in which sugar comes from the Brazils? 
—Almost entirely in chests, sometimes in barrels and bags, but in a small degree. - 

2154. Are these chests liable to severe injury in the course of the passage >— 
I consider the chests more susceptible of injury or damage from sea water than 
a cask. 

' 2155. From breakage how is itr—I consider the chests are inferior packages than 
the hogshead for sugar, and more liable to damage. 
_ 2156. Is there any charge included in your account for cooperage of the chests ? 
—There is. 
* 2157. You stated that in your opinion the Slave Trade has almost entirely ceased 
in the Brazils?—It has entirely ceased by law. 

2158. In 
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2158. In practice you think it has nearly ceased ?>—The information I. possess is 
that I have just communicated to the Committee ; I know no more. 

2159. Are you aware of the extent of the importation of slaves into the Brazils 
in the year 1830?—-I am not; I conceive it to be very limited. 

2160. Have you seen the Parliamentary Returns of that year?—TI have not. 

2161. Suppose the Parliamentary Returns should give the number of 40,000, 
should you think that a large number ?—I should ; and it is my opinion that since the 
abolition of the Slave Trade by law in Brazil (which I believe was in March 1830), 
very few slaves have been introduced ; but the importations in January, February, 
and March 1830 were very large, being the last three months of the traffic, and I do 
not know to what extent ; but since the admission of slaves by law has ceased, I do 
not believe that 4,000 slaves have been imported into the whole of the Brazils ; the 
annual import of slaves being previously 40,000, or perhaps 50,000. 

2162. What was the last price of slaves in the Brazils :—I do not know exactly. 

2163. Do you know the price previous to the abolition ?—I can only speak to a 
period during my residence in Brazil; in the year 1815 to 1818, the average value 
of a prime slave, whether male or female, would be from 250 to 300 milreas, the 
exchange on England varying at the time from 6s. to 8s. the milrea, making 7o0/. 
to 75/. sterling: I paid that myself for some domestic slaves. 

2164. Were those purchased in the slave market >—Yes ; I paid 250 to 300 for 
choice slaves. 

2165. Newly imported slaves — Yes. 

2166. Have you ever chanced to hear, in the course of your correspondence with 
Brazil, whether the price of slaves has not fallen very much of late years ?—I am 
not aware of the price of slaves in latter years ; not having any dealings with them, 
I have not inquired the price; I believe the price in the currency of the country to 
be much higher than it was; but taking the exchange on England, which is now 
only 32d. at Bahia, where it was formerly 6s. to 8s., the sterling price 1s now 
rather lower than it was in those years, although the currency price may be 
double. | 

2167. What are the grounds of that belief ; what is the information upon which 
your belief is founded, of the present price ?—I believe that the price of slaves in 
currency has been advanced since the abolition in Brazil, in nearly the same pro- 
portion that the exchange in England has fallen. 

2168. Are you not aware that the price of slaves in Brazil has fallen very much ? 
I rather believe them to have risen materially since the abolition. 

2169. You do not undertake to make any statement of the real fact upon the 
subject?—I do not; I speak rather more as to the period of my residence, and the 
price I myself paid for domestic slaves, but I cannot speak to the present price in 
Brazil, except from my belief. | 

2170. Are the sugars consigned to Europe on the planter’s account, or is there 
some transaction takes place in the port of Brazil between the planter and the 
merchant, by which the ownership of the property is changed ‘!—Some of the richer 
planters consign their produce to Europe for sale on their own account, but a much 
greater proportion of the crops are sold upon the spot. 

2171. If the policy of the Government of Brazil was such as to make it the 
practice for the planters to send all their produce themselves to Europe on their 
own account, would they be able to make the same arrangements with regard to 
shipping that they now do, or would they have to enter into engagements with 
parties in Europe to supply them with shipping in a more regular manner ?—I do 
not conceive that would at all alter the supply of shipping, or the rates of freight, if 
the ports of Brazil were free to all vessels, as an abundant supply of shipping would 
be found there to bring these sugars to Europe, as is now the case; I do not con- 
ceive it would affect the rate of freight to Europe at all. 

2172. How is a free planter in the West Indies, not having a sufficient quantity 
of sugar to load a whole ship, to depend on getting shipping at the periods he re- 
quires it, unless he makes arrangements for that purpose in this country ?—Just as 
any ship would go to the West Indies as now go to Brazil, in search of freights ; 


the ship in the Brazil is not loaded by one planter or ten planters, or one merchant 


or ten merchants, but takes freight from all or any who wish to ship by her; and 
such I conceive would be the case in the West Indies, if the carrying trade were 
equally free. 
2173. Are you aware that the West India planter generally orders all supplies 
he requires for consumption of the coming year in this country ‘—I am not aware 
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in detail of the West India business, having no connection with the West Indies, or 
any information, except from hearsay. i fiver 

2174. Is the planter of Brazils in the habit of purchasing all his supplies at the port 
of Brazil, for the supply of his estates ?—All which he has not himself produced. — 

2175. He is not in the habit of giving a list to the merchants of Liverpool of all 
the articles he requires for the coming year ’—Never that I am aware of. 

2176. If that practice prevails in the British Colonies, and if ships are therefore 
required to be loaded to carry those supplies, does not that make it the more 
necessary to enter into a further arrangement with parties in this country, in regard 
to shipping to take home the crop ?—I think not at all. 

2177. Why do you think not?—Because I think that the ship-owner will send 
his ship to that port, or that country, from whence he can obtain the best rate’ of 
freight ; and if the rates of freight from the West Indies were as remunerating as 
from the Brazils, a ship-owner would send his ships to our own Colonies, on the 
same principle as he now sends them to the Brazils or other foreign countries. 

2178. Ifa planier getting his supplies from this country, found he could secure 
ships in the Colonies at the time he required to send that portion of his crop home 
which he ships, is it not necessary for him to make an arrangement with that ship 
which carries out his supplies, to bring home a crop in return ?—Not at all, unless 
he can make that arrangement to his own advantage. 

2179. Is he not more likely to make it to his own advantage and convenience in 
the case supposed, than if he left every thing in a loose state of uncertainty P—As to 
the rate of freight from Brazil, I certainly speak on experience ; that they have been 
generally lower to Europe than the rate on which | could have hired ships to fetch 
those sugars; so I conceive the same would apply to the West India Colonies; and 
I give this as my reason; a ship returning from the West Coast of South America, 
or from the Cape of Good Hope, to which country she had earned a large out- 
freight, could afford to bring sugar home cheaper from the Brazils or the West India 
Colonies, than a vessel hired especially for that voyage. 

2180. Inthe Brazils a merchant who charters a ship has generally a large cargo 
ready to ship by her, has he not >—Of course he does not hire a vessel on the 
spot unless he has a cargo to ship ; the produce shipped from Brazil is not shipped in 
a hired ship, further than’the quantity required by each individual. I may ship 
50 chests in a ship; the ship, carrying a cargo of 400 or 500 chests, may belong to 
eight or ten or more shippers. } . 

2181. You have said that during your residence in Brazil you have never known 
of any estate in that country managed by a factor or an attorney >—Not within my 
own knowledge. fe 

2182. How areestates managed in the event of minors in that country ?— In that 
case they must be managed by persons appointed, either the widow or other relative 
of the proprietor, generallv residing upon it; the family always reside upon the 
estate ; the death of the father will not alter the management ; the widow or some 
part of the family would continue to manage as before, or the executor, if there were. 
no widow. 

2183. Is not there a person in Brazil, called the Father of Orphans, who has the 
charge of the property of minors; a regular person appointed by the court of 
justice '—There is a judge, called the Juiz de Orfads, in whose custody all the per- 
sonal property, and the property generally, is vested, and who legislates for that 
property. . 

2184. Corresponding to the character of a guardian appointed by the Court of 
Chancery in this country ?>—No, not exactly so. 7 Ses ar 

2185. During the time you were in Brazil, were you much in the country ?--Not 
much in the interior ; I have visited various sugar estates in the neighbourhood of 
Bahia merely as an excursion of pleasure, not of business. 

2186. Do you know any thing of the details of the management of a sugar estate? 
—Nothing but what I have seen on those short visits. . 

2187. You have no means of judging of the cost of the production of sugar in 
the West India Colonies and Brazil :—None, except by inference. 

2188. From your knowledge of estates in the Brazils, can you speak as to the 
effective state of labour upon an estate; how many slaves in every hundred would be 
efficient labourers upon an estate ?—I cannot answer that question at all. 

2189. Are you aware that a very large proportion of males exist upon many of 
the estates’—I presume, from my own observation, there are more males. than 
females ; but I cannot state the proportion. 
2190. Do 
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2190. Do you know any thing of the mortality of slaves in Brazil?—I have no 
correct data from which I could give information upon that subject. 

2191. You have stated that the supplies from Europe generally come from Great 
Britain ?>—Of clothing I would say, with the exception of some German linens, the 
clothing of the slaves in Brazil is exclusively British, and that our trade in linens 
has very much increased, to the supplanting that of German manufactures. 

2192. Have the exports of British manufacture to the Brazils been very large P— 
Very large; I can state from Parliamentary Returns what they have been if it is de- 
sired. By the Returns to Parliament it appears that the exports in the year 1829 to 
Brazil were, of British and Irish manufacture, 6,055,000/. the declared value; of 
Foreign and Colonial productions, 99,800/.; making a total of 6,155,000/. In 1830, 
this Return was obtained from the Customs: 4,5696,000/. of British and Irish manu- 
factures ; 76,314/. Foreign and Colonial produce; making a total of 4,642,000/. 
I have not the Returns of the last year. 

2193. To what do you attribute the variation in the two vearsr—-The constant 
fluctuations ; the political state of the country during the last years. I would. 
estimate the exports of last year at not more than two and a half to three millions, 
owing to the unsettled state of Brazil politically. 

2194. Was that export which took place in 182g all intended for the consump- 
tion of Brazil ?—I should say entirely, except the small portion re-exported during 
the continuance of the Slave Trade to Africa. 

2195. Are you not aware that a great portion of the African trade was carried 
on, during 1820, by the export of British manufactures from Brazils to the Coast 
of Africa, as the foundation of purchasing that large quantity of slaves imported into 
Brazils early in 1830 ?—The British manufactures would form but a small propor- 
tion of those cargoes ; the chief cargoes fitted out from Brazil for slaves, consisted of 
spirits and tobacco, with a portion of British manufactures; but of late years the 
African slave-dealer found it more advantageous to purchase British goods from 
British vessels on the coast than to purchase them in Bahia, where they had already 
paid an import duty of 15 per cent., and were of course at much higher cost ;_ there- 
fore that part of the trade carried on in British manufactures fell partly into a direct 
supply, by British ships selling to the slave-dealers on the coast 

2196. Should you think that the export to the Brazils in the last year, 1831, from 
this country, is equal to the exports which took place in 1830'—I would say not 
within a third; but generally, owing to the disturbed state of the country, I speak 
as a merchant, our own exports to Bahia and Pernambuco have almost ceased 
since the revolution, which was in April last year: they are only just now recom- 
mencing, and that I believe to be the case with most other merchants in the 
trade. 

2197. You do not consider that the cessation of that large branch of trade in 
the Brazils, which was connected with the Slave Trade, may have in any degree 
occasioned the small exportation of manufactured goods from this country in the 
last year?—No doubt that would take off so much, but the quantity sent out to 
the Brazils and re-exported, formed but a very small proportion of the whole, not 
a twentieth. 

2198. You have stated that there was a very large importation of slaves took 
place into Brazil in the beginning of 1830 ?—Up to March 1830. 

2199. You have also stated, that that country has been in an extremely disturbed 
state during the last year ? —It has. 

2200. Do you still retain the opinion, under those circumstances, that the price 
of slaves in the Brazils has not undergone a very considerable decline?—IJ am not 
aware of that circumstance ; I have no quotation of the price of slaves in Brazil 
within that period, therefore I cannot more precisely answer that question. 

2201. How did the Brazilians pay for their slaves in 1829 ?—The vessels fitted 
out for the Slave Trade from Brazil, the chief part of their cargoes consisted of 
tobacco, rum, (the produce of Brazil) with an assortment of British goods ; but the 
British goods formed but a small part of the general cargo. 

2202. You state that in recent times the export of British goods had diminished, 
from the goods having been sold to the slave trader, independently of purchases of 
‘slaves; how could the Brazilians pay for so large a quantity of slaves as they im- 
ported in 1829-307-—They paid for the slaves by sending out cargoes of tobacco 
and rum, their own productions, and the slave traders took some goods, and bought 
others on the Coast of Africa, either by specie or bills on England. I have seen bills 
drawn from Africa on London for goods so bought. 
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2203. Could the Brazils export a sufficient quantity of rum and tobacco to pay 
for that immense importation of slaves, amounting to about 50,000?—In the way 
I have stated, by tobacco and rum, and British manufactures and gunpowder; of 
which latter, occasionally, they receive their supplies from Germany, from France 
and from this country; that is an article imported into the Brazils from all European 
countries. | 

2204. Do you state from your knowledge that these articles could pay for the 
large importation of slaves in that year'—That paid for the large proportion; I 
cannot say whether for all of them. 

2205. Is there any Registry Act established in Brazil, by which the future 
suppression of the Slave Trade may be considered as established?—I am not 
aware of the nature of the law, the trade having been abolished since I left the 
country; I do not know what the internal regulations of the country in that respect 
are. 

2206. You have stated that the taxes in Brazil upon the import of supplies is 
equal to about 20 per cent.P—I cannot speak within a per cent. or two, but if it be 
the wish of the Committee, I can give the rate of duty upon every article imported 
into Brazil for the slave population ; if the Committee wish it, I can furnish precise 
sales. | 

2207. Is the revenue of Brazil chiefly obtained by export and import duties on 
articles P—Principally so. ; 

2208. Is there any capitation tax on slaves in Brazil ?—None that I am aware 
of; there was not when I was in the country; but there was a heavy duty payable to 
the Government on the importation of slaves during the existence of the trade; that 
was a capitation duty. 

2209. You state that you can give the Committee the cost of producing the sugar 
in Brazil only by inference; what do you mean by that?-—I mean that the present 
price of Brazilian sugar in Europe does not remunerate the planter, inasmuch as 
the estate to which I have alluded made no returns towards the payment of the 
creditors, beyond the current expenses. 

2210. They do meet the current expenses, do they?—They have met the current 
expenses. 

2211. They do at the present European prices, do they >—They have, as far as I 
know of. 

2212. Do you know any thing of the circumstances under which those estates 
are managed ?—The owner has the management under the inspection of three 
trustees, who dispose of the produce, and furnish to him the necessary supplies. 

2213. Are the estates favourably circumstanced :—I believe they are very fine 
estates in the province of Pernambuco. | 

2214. What is the extent of population on them?—I do not know. 

2215. Are they upon a large or a small scale?—I cannot say. 

2216, Does that management under trustees occasion any extraordinary charges ¢ 
—None whatever, there being no charge by the trustees. 

2217. Are you aware whether that is a trust without the intervention of any court 


‘in Brazils?——That I cannot answer ; the owner of those estates was also a merchant, 


and he contracted debts he could not pay, and his estates have been put in trust for 
the liquidation of his debts. . 

2218. You do not know whether the trustees get their power under the authority 
of the court?—My partner is one; there are two other gentlemen; but I am not 
aware they hold under the authority of the court. | 

2219. Do you know what quantity of sugar is estimated to be raised in Brazil 
by the labour of the slaves >—The whole. 

2220. Do you know what is the estimated current expense for raising a cwt. of 
sugar in the Brazil /—I do not. 

2221. What is the present sale price of sugar in the Brazil, at Pernambuco, 
where you state that the expenses are met by the present price?-—The quotations 
for Brazil sugar vary according to the brands, there being eight or ten different qua- 
lities of sugar which are branded at Pernambuco; the lowest brand for white sugar 
is brand B. J., and the Government valuation of that brand is 650 reas the 
arobe; the second quality is branded B. B., and the Government valuation is 700 
milreas; the third is R. B., and the Government valuation is 950 milreas; the fourth 
is B.R., and the Goverment valuation is 1,100 milreas; the next is branded R.F., 
and the valuation is 1,200; the final brand is B. F., and the Government valuation 
is 1,300; the last quotation upon those prices bears a premium of 300 reas on white. 
I will 
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I will take the medium brand ; the last quotation made of sugars cost, including the 
duty on exports to the Government, 17s. 107d. per cwt. for the average cost of 
white Pernambuco sugar, there being six numbers of whites. I have taken the 950, 
which was the third, with a milrea as the medium value, which is between the 
two; that will be the average cost, including the duties to the Government, The 
valuations are called Fero, and the price of Brazil sugars is quoted at so much above 
or below fero; that is, so much above Government valuation ; and the last quotation 
was 300 above the Government valuation; and I add 200 reas for the duties and 
shipping charges. 

2222. What are the prices of yellow sugars >—Of the yellow sugars there are but 
three valuations; the lowest Government valuation is 300, the second 400 reas, 
and the third 500 reas; upon the medium valuation the average price of brown 
sugar will be tos. 28d. including the export duty. 

2223. That is the price at which they have been shipped by merchants at the 
port of shipment ?—Those are the last quotations of prices. 

2224. Those you understand are prices which at Pernambuco leave no nett return 
to the planter ?—Nothing beyond the current expenses of the estate. . 

2225. Are those prices you have quoted much lower than they have been for the 
last three years ?—I think this price is about the average price of the last year; 
the year previous they were rather higher than those rates; last year the prices 
of sugar have been lower at Pernambuco than at any period within my re- 
collection. 

2226. How much have the prices of sugar declined within the last three or four 
years?—I should say, speaking within the last three years, the prices of Brazil 
sugar have declined both in Brazil and in Europe about 10s. per cwt. 

2227. Can you furnish a series of pricesPp—I can on my return to Liverpool. 
I form my present statement on this, that as a commission house we executed 
orders, in the year 1828 or 1829, for white sugars as high as 325. on board, 
and that the shipping price on board, including freight, during the last year and 
the present one, have been about 22s. for the same sugars to 23s.; and that is 
about the price in London; therefore I speak of 10s. as about the difference. 


2228. In speaking of Brazil sugars, do you mean muscovado or clayed sugars?— 
They are all clayed sugars. 

2229. There is no such thing as muscovado shipped from Brazil?—We call them 
muscovado; the mode of claying sugars is in a very large jar, the upper part of which 
is the first quality; the lower part or bottom are the brown muscovado, or inferior 
quality; this is cut in two, the finest quality is called whites, and the lower muscovado, 
or brown; they are all sold as muscovadoes at the market, and the Government 
assort them by their brand; one estate will produce a better sugar than another, and 
the brand is put according to the strength and quality of the sugars. 


2230. What we call muscovado sugar, is not shipped from the Brazils at all, 
is it?--The brown Brazil sugar I consider of very inferior quality to the generality 
of muscovado West India sugar, but it is prepared in a different way. 


2231. You stated, that it is your belief that the planters obtained no profit at 
those prices in Brazilf—I judge merely from that solitary case. 


2232. You have no knowledge yourself, of an intimate nature, with regard to 
the management of estates in Brazil?—None, but from casual observation. 


2233. You stated, that in 1808 the estimated production of Brazil in sugars 
was 55,000 chests of 12 or 13 cwt. each; that in 1830 the production was 95,000 
chests; upon what grounds are those calculations formed?- I have not with me 
particular data, but being very intimately concerned with the country, having two 
establishments in the country, that information is given by my resident partners 
there, and I believe it to be as correct as can be ascertained; the quality of sugars 
exported from Brazil is readily ascertained, because it is all branded at the Govern- 
ment stores, and the returns are made very accurately ; this information has been 
furnished by my resident partners. 


2234. To what causes do you attribute that increase, whatever it may be >—The 
increase has been much, greater in the cultivation of coffee and in cotton; the 
population of the country has much increased since I first knew it, and it is 
a country yet possessing large tracts of land still uncultivated. 

2235. In what class of the population has the increase been most considerable? 
—I cannot answer that question. 
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2236. Has it increased in its slave population?—I cannot answer that question, 
there being no official data on which I could ground that. As matter of opinion, 
I would say that during the last six or eight or ten years, the population of slaves 
in the country must have increased by the large importations, but I am not aware 
of the mortality of slaves. 

2237. You would attribute a very large proportion of this increased production 
of sugar to the number of slaves imported ?—No doubt. 

2238. If a great rise in price were caused, do you think there is the means of 
increasing that cultivation in Brazil?—The only means would be, the application 
of machinery, which is very little used in Brazil; I mean engines for the sugar 
estates, ploughs which are unknown in Brazil; all operations are performed by 
manual labour, which I believe in some of our Colonies are performed by ploughs 
and other agricultural instruments; but I never saw a plough in Brazil, and 
I believe they have not been introduced. 

2239. Suppose from any cause a great increased profit were to take place upon 
the cultivation of sugar in the Brazil, would you suppose that they would even 
still find the means of getting labourers, by carrying on an illicit Slave Trade ?— 
Ido not; I think the last information is almost conclusive upon that point; it 
shows not only that the Government are energetic in repressing the Slave Trade, 
but that the lower classes there being opposed to it, and that being the case, would 
render the trade very dangerous. 

2240. You think no temptation of profit would be sufficient to overcome that 
repugnance to the further continuance of the Slave Trade >—I have no doubt the 
temptation that would present, might induce parties to attempt the smuggling of 
slaves, but I think that if the people of the country are opposed to their introduc- 
tion, it would be impossible to avoid the information being given to the Govern- 
ment, and prevent the trade being prosecuted to any advantage or extent. 

2241. Do you know any thing of the provisions the Government have made, 
by force or otherwise, to check any illicit importation of slaves that might be 
attempted >—I know nothing more than an edict, which I lately read in the public 
papers, saying the very large penalties parties are liable to in the attempt to intro- 
duce slaves to the Brazils; it was published in the English papers within the last 
month. | 

2242. Are the inhabitants of Brazil always very submissive to the edicts of the 
Government without powers of coercion being in other ways exercised to carry 
them into effect —Whilst 1 resided in the country it was a very peaceable country, 
none more so; the Government was obeyed in all its laws, and as much so as in this 
country or in any other. 

2243. What is the state of society by your last account r—I have no particular 
information ; the revolution which has taken place has of course disordered society, 
and caused a great deal of political feeling; but I am not able to speak to any thing 
further. 

2244. Suppose the Government, from any circumstances, to be less repugnant 
to the Slave Trade, do you think there is that repugnance on the part of the people 
which would effectually repress it p—That is my opinion. 

2245. You state, that in 1818 the quantity of sugar shipped from Demerara, 
Berbice and Surinam was upwards of 35,000 hogsheads, that in 1831, the quantity 
exported was 57,000 hogsheads, exclusive of Surinam ?—That was the information 
given to me in Liverpool before I left ; not being practically engaged in the trade, 
I speak from information I have collected from documents printed by brokers and 
others. 

2246. In 1818 you do not know what proportion of the crop of Surinam went 
to Holland?—lI do not know what quantity came to this country, but I know that 
included a part. 

2247. To what do you attribute the increase in Demerara at the period of 1831 
beyond that of 1818?—That I am quite unable to answer. 

2248. Do you know anything of the comparative production of the old Colonies 
of this country between 1818 and 1831 ?—I do not. 

2249. Do you know whether or not the general production of sugars in the 
British Colonies as between 1818 and 1831 has increased or diminished?—I do not, 

2250. Will you have the goodness to state what is the sale price of the different 
qualities of sugar in the continental market, Trieste, for instance. Can you state 
the prices of Brazilian, Havannah and West Indian sugar?—I could do that: from 
the Price Current ; but I cannot do it from memory. 


2251. Will 
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2251. Will you state the price in the Trieste market of Havannah sugar, and 
Brazilian sugar, and of Jamaica sugar, at this period of last year and the present 
year ?—In a Trieste Price Current of the 1st March 1831, the following are the 


quotations :— 


Havannah ~- yellow - 22/ to 26/2 per cwt. nett. 
Ditto - white - 33/ —- 37/2 6 

Brazil - - muscovado- 13/6 — 17/9 = 
Ditto - white - 23/8 — 29/2 4 

Jamaica - muscovado- 20/3 — 23/8 ¥ 


and the prices at the present time are about the same, not varying above 6d. per 
ewt. By nett, I mean after deducting all the Trieste charges, except the freight and 
insurance. 

2252. Can you state the present prices of sugar in our own markets >—I have 
the Liverpool Price Current; the prices quoted on the 17th instant in Liverpool 
for white Havannah sugars are from 275s. to 345., that is, white ordinary to fine; 
for brown and yellows, 18s. to 25s.; for Brazil browns and yellows, 13s. to 19s.; 
and for white, 19s. to 26s., according to the quality; Jamaicas are not given 
specifically; British plantation muscovadoes are quoted ; dabs. and moist browns, 
from 415. to 59s., that is the price including the duty ; Mauritius are quoted from 
445. to 548., also including the duty; and East India from 55s. to 62s., including 
the duty of 32s. 

2253. What should you say was the difference between British West India sugars 
and the Brazilian and Havannah sugars, which is to the refiner as nearly as possible 
of the same quality !—I should compare yellow Havannahs as about of equal value 
to Bahia whites. 

2254. With what British sugars should you compare those >—I am not prepared 
at this moment to answer that question. 

2255. What sugars are there in the foreign market that would sell at nearly the 
same price as the yellow Havannahs or Bahia whites?—Strong Jamaicas, such as 
are adapted for the refiners. 

2256. Do the British West India sugars and the foreign sugars, which sell in the 
foreign market at the same price, fetch the same price when they are sold in the 
British market?—I would not venture to answer that question without the Price 
Current to refer to. British sugars are not much used in the foreign market, because, 
having to come through this Country, and having double freights and insurance to 
bear, they cannot afford them; but they are used in Trieste; and Jamaica sugars, 
I understand, are very much liked by the refiners in Trieste. I have before me the 
Trieste Price Current of the 5th of January 1831, when Havannah brown and yellow 
Sugars are quoted at 14 and 143 florins ; Brazil Bahia white sugars are quoted at 144 
up to 16 florins ; Jamaica muscovadoes from 13 to 134; those are the proportions of 
those three ; Demeraras are not quoted; Porto Rico and Cuba browns are quoted 
from 104 to 114; Bahia brown and yellows from 94 to 10%. 

2257. Do the British and the foreign sugars, which sell in the Trieste market at 
the same price, sell at the same price when sold in the British market ?—Certainly 
not ; in the British market West India sugars bears a much higher relative price than 
in the foreign market. 

2258. What is the difference of price between the British and foreign sugars 
when sold in the British market, which sugars, when sold in the foreign market, 
would sell at the same price ?—That could only be given by a very lengthened cal- 
culation, because the quotations are taken here reduced into sterling, with all 
charges deducted, and the prices quoted in British Price Current are the gross 
selling prices. 

2259. Should you be able to furnish that information by the examination of the 
Price Current?—It would be attended with very considerable calculations ; the quo- 
tations are given in the foreign Price Current; those Bahia white sugars, which are 
quoted at 14% to 16 florins, are quoted as yielding 26s. per cwt. British, being the 
nett proceeds at the usual terms of four to six months’ credit; the quotations of import, 
after deducting all Trieste charges, except discount on cash, reduced into sterling at 
the exchange of g-50: now this quotation of 26s. per cwt. upon the Bahia white 
sugar, after the deduction of the Trieste commission and charges, would correspond 
with about 28s. in the British market; I conceive the Trieste charges are about 
74 per cent. upon the gross selling price. 

2260. Are not the British sugars subject to the same commission and charges ? 


— Yes. 
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2261. Can you, comparing one with another, show what the foreign sugars in the 
foreign market should be at the same price ?-—Bahia sugars are quoted here at 
26s. ; but this is the price of January last year. 

2262. Is it your opinion, that in the case of British and foreign sugars meeting 
in the British and in the foreign market, there will be a difference in favour of British 
sugar over foreign in the British market, as compared to the terms on which they 
would meet in the foreign market ?—Decidedly. 

2263. What do you conceive to be the difference?—lI should say that British 
sugar has the advantage in the British market of 3s. or more than in the foreign 
market, because I estimate the bounty on the exportation of British refined sugars 
as about 3s., which is a direct bounty by the advantage which they enjoy in having 
their molasses thrown into consumption duty-free, which I conceive is equivalent 
to a bounty of 3s. or more, according to the prices of molasses. 


2264. Do you consider that to be a bounty given to British sugars in the home 
market at the present time ?—I do, in the manner already explained. 

2265. Are the prices at Trieste including the duty or without the duty ?—Trieste 
is a free port; the whole charges amount to about seven and a half per cent., 
which include the commission ded credere and other charges ; the duties are payable 
on sugar on its entering the Austrian States. 


2266. Can you state any thing as to the difference of freight upon Brazilian or 
Cuba sugars in American or British ships when brought to Europe?— We occa- 
sionally ship in American vessels of the first class, and they obtain the same freights 
when coming to some European ports, but the British vessel had a decided advan- 
tage over the American when the British ports were open under the late Refining 
Bill, because the British ship had the choice of a British port or a foreign port, 
whilst the American ship could discharge their cargoes for consumption only in 
a foreign port; that gave the British the advantage of 10s. or more a ton, when 
returning to the North of Europe. 


2267. Do the American ships, by a means of offering lower terms, succeed, in 
the Brazilian and Cuba ports, in beating the British out of the market?—The 
American ships trading to Trieste, I think, carry fully as much sugar as British 
ships, I mean on British account; but for the last year, when trading to the North 
of Europe, British ships have had a decided preference, for the reasons I have 
already given. 

2208. Can you state any thing as to the number of boys and girls that are 
imported in the slave cargoes ?—I cannot particularly. 

2269. Can you state any thing as to the expense to which the Brazilian planters 
are put, in maintaining aged slaves, and supplying them with medicine when il] ?— 
The Brazil slaves are very well fed, as far as my experience enables me to judge;. 
the aged slaves upon the estates, I presume, as they are in all other Colonies, are 
fed and clothed, and have the usual attendance. 


2270. Can you state, from what you know of the Brazilian cultivation of sugar, 
whether, in the most fertile of the British Colonies or the Brazilian, the quality of 
the produce obtained from the labour of the slave differs at all’—I cannot. 

2271. Can you state in how many years a coffee plantation comes into bearing 
in Brazil ?—In three years. 

2272. In how many years does it come into perfection?—A coffee tree in Brazil 
is considered to be in the greatest state of perfection at about the sixth year; for 
the first two years a coffee estate yields nothing, for the third year it begins to yield 
something, and increases up to the sixth. ; 

2273. What is the practice as to selling at the long or short price of rum and 
coffee >—I believe rum and coffee are usually, if not always, sold at the short price. 

2274. Can you give any reason why rum and coffee should be sold at the short 
price, and sugar at the longr—lI know no reason whatever for the difference. 

2275. You have two establishments in the Brazils ?—Yes. 

2276. Are they both of a commercial nature ?—Both of them. 

2277. Are you aware whether there are any slaves imported into the southern 
states of the Brazils, for instance, Rio?—I know of no instance; I have heard 
of such reports, and this letter I wrote in consequence of an observation made to 
me when I was here last year, that it was generally understood that slaves were 
smuggled into Brazil to some extent; and I wrote to my partner, and his answer 
I have read to the Committee. 

2278. Confining his observations to his own knowledge r— Yes. 
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2279. What have been the rates of freight from Brazil, during the last three years, 
to Europe ?—As the average rate of freight from the three ports of Rio, Bahia and 
Pernambuco, at 3/. per ton for sugar, sometimes higher, and occasionally lower. 
I have shipped sugars to Europe as low as 20s. a ton; but I take the average rate 
at 3/.; cotton freights to Liverpool are generally from a halfpenny to three farthings 

er lb. 
7 2280. What is the highest rate of freight you have known paid from Brazils since 
the Peace?—I have known freights since the Peace as high as 6. to Europe, and 
I have known instances of 208. | 
2281. Youstate the general average to be 3/.?—Yes. | 
_ 2282. What regulates the rate of freight in the Brazils?—The abundance or 
scarcity of shipping. 

2283. Does not the number of ships of all flags going there in search of freight 
materially tend to diminish the rates ’—It forms a part of the supply of the ships 
in the port, and naturally has a tendency to raise or depress the freight according to 
the supply. 

2284. You state instances of vessels from Bombay calling at Brazil ?—I have 
mentioned one instance only. 

2285. Do you know whether they lost money by the voyage r—I cannot recollect 
the rates of freight those vessels obtained ; they were sent to Bombay, the rate at 
Bombay being as low as 14s.; several left and came to the Brazils in search of 
cargoes at a better rate of freight. . 

2286. In what year was that?—I think 1828 or 1829. 

2287. Are you aware that the rates of freight from Bombay have increased very 
much since that?e—Very much; vessels have been chartered to bring home cotton 
from Bombay at 4/. 10s.; but I understand that the rates are just now 7/. a ton 
for cotton; that they have been as low as 145.; that was owing to a larger supply 
of tonnage than there was produce to load. 

2288. You frequently charter ships ?—Frequently. 

-- 2289. What is your motive for chartering ships ?—I charter ships for the purpose 

of fetching home produce from the Brazil. I have the charter-party for the last 
vessel I sent out ; this is the lowest rate at which I ever chartered a British vessel 
for Brazil ; she is chartered to go out and load a cargo of sugar at the port of Bahia, 
Maseio, Paraiba or Pernambuco, to call at Falmouth for orders, and proceed to any 
port in Europe between Havre and Hamburgh, at 3/. 5s. per ton. 

2290. When was this done ?— December last. 


[The Witness delivered in the same, and the following Extracts were read 
therefrom :| 

THIS Charter-party, agreed upon the 24th December in the year 1831, between 
Thomas Mordy, of Workington in the county of Cumberland, owner of the brig or vessel 
called The Integrity of Workington, of the burthen per register of 205 tons, whereof 
Joseph Johnston is master, now lying in the port of Liverpool, of the one part; and 
Messrs. J. B. Boothby & Co. of Liverpool, freighters of the said vessel, of the other part: 
Witnesseth, That it is agreed, that (the cabin and state rooms, and suflicient room for the 
cables, ships stores, provisions, water and crew, throughout this charter-party, being 
excepted,) the said vessel shall immediately be made ready and proceed in ballast to the 
port of Pernambuco, and when off that port shall receive orders whether to enter and there 
load, or to proceed to one of the ports of Maseio, Paraiba or Bahia; and at the port 
ordered to, after being made ready, shall receive and take on board, as customary from the 
said freighters or their agents, a full and complete cargo of sugar in boxes, or other lawful 
produce, and thereupon, and on being despatched, shall proceed to a port in the Mediter- 
ranean direct, or to the Cove of Cork, for orders, if the discharge is to be in the United 
Kingdom, or the Continent of Europe between Havre and Hamburgh, both inclusive, &c. &e. 
and also shall pay for the use and hire of the said vessel, in respect of the said home voyage, 
as follows: Sixty-five shillings per ton nett in full for sugar, invoice weight, shipped and 
delivered, calculated by English weight and tare, and in full proportion for other goods that 
may compose the said cargo, except the master may agree to take cotton to fill up with, 
after taking all the sugar on board he can; then such cotton to be at the current rate going 
at the time of shipment; the said freight to be paid by advancing cash in Braz:] at current 
exchange, free of interest, £.200 in cash on arrival, and the remainder by good bills 
payable in London at three mouths’ date; it being understood that the said vessel goes asa 
seeking ship as to commission and expenses; and it is further understood, that should the 
vessel, after having entered the port ordered to, and taken in any cargo, and afterwards be 
required to proceed on to « second northern port, then the freights to be 5s. a ton 
additional for sugars, other goods in like proportion ; and it is agreed, that the said freighters 
shall be allowed for loading the said vessel at the port of loading in Brazil, the space of forty 
running days, to be computed from the arrival of the vessel, with three guineas per diem 
demurrage after that period. | 
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2291. You charter ships with a view to making a profit by the trade >—If we 
want vessels only of a particular size for particular purposes; we could not trust 
always to chance vessels; if I charter at 3/ 5s. I may find the rate of freight at 
Brazil 2/. 5s., and then I have made a very losing operation; if the supply of 
shipping at Brazil is small, it may be 4/, and then I have made a very good 
bargain. 

sige: You run the risk of the whole not being taken up by your loading ?—Yes; 

YT run the risk of dead freight. 

2293. When you charter a vessel, and do not load entirely with your own goods, 
do you ask the same freight of other merchants‘—The rates of freight are printed 
weekly in the Price Current, as are the prices of produce, and any shipper upon that 
vessel would only pay the current rate of freight, without any reference to the 
charter. 

2294. Might you not charge a higher freight ?—If I could obtain it, but I could 
not obtain a higher rate than the printed rates; if I charged the party for whom 
I was acting as agent a higher rate than they could obtain by another British 
vessel, because I was charterer, I should be acting fraudulently towards my principal. 

2295. Supposing you charter a ship at Liverpool, and send her out to the Brazils, 
and that you have not sufficient cargo of your own, but are obliged to take the cargo 
of another shipper, do you feel yourself restrained in taking that cargo from an in- 
different party by any list of freights published at Brazil?—That indifferent party 
would make his bargain; he would say, ‘‘ What is the rate of freight by your ship ?” 
if I said 4/., and he knew he could get by another ship cheaper, he would not ship 
by my vessel. 

‘ 2296. Supposing there were no other ship but yours to take the goods on board, 
would you not then get as much freight as you could, without reference at all to ‘the 
list of prices of freight?—Certainly not; the list of prices of freight would be the 
prices paid at the time, and I could not expect to get more; but that current rate 
might be 6/., though I had chartered at 3 7. 

- 2297. Though you might have chartered at 37, would you not have a right, if 
there was a scarcity of shipping, to charge at the higher rate?—Yes. 

2298. Therefore the list of rates may have no reference to the rate current at 
one time and another ?— During the trade of Brazil, I never knew the ports to be so 
destitute of shipping as that there was only one vessel; if the supply of shipping 
is small, the rates are much higher, and if numerous, of course the rates are low. 

2299. Is it not the case with freight as with other things, that the supply and 
demand regulate the price >—Certainly. 

2300. You say there is a printed rate!—I do. 

2301. Do not you think that itis pertectly right for you, having chartered, to 
make as much of the transaction as you can?——Certainly ; if this vessel could obtain 
a freight in Brazil at a higher rate, I should benefit by it; but if the current rate of 
freight in Brazil were 2/. per ton, this vessel can only load at 2/. a ton for a third 
party, and I should bear the loss. 

2302. Are youa ship-owner yourself ?>—Yes. 

2303. Have you a ship A 1. at Lloyd’s?>—Yes. 

2304. What rate of freight would afford you a fair profit in the West India trade? 
—I never have had a ship in the West Indies. 

2305. What would you consider a fair rate in the Brazils?—I have a vessel now 
chartered so far, that she is chartered by contract to carry a cargo of sugar from the 
Brazils to the Clyde. She went out in ballast to Pernambuco, and she is to return 
to the Clyde with a cargo of sugar at 3/. 10s. per ton; that is, provided the 
Sugar Refinery Bill is passed; if not, the contract, which is a conditional one, is 
void. 

2306. You consider that a profitable freight '—I consider it a low rate of freight, 
but I think it is a remunerating freight. 

2307. What allowance do you make for wear and tear, and disappointments and 
so on?—I consider ship-owning, like all other undertakings, liable to fluctuations, 
I consider 37. 10s. from Pernambuco as low as could be afforded. Sending a 
vessel out in ballast, if the vessel had earned a freight out, which she has not done, 
owing to the distressed state of the country, 3/7. home would be a more remunerating 
freight to the owner than 3/. 105. sending the vessel out in ballast. 

2308. Where you have chartered a vessel to bring a cargo home at 3/. could you 
get your articles carried out for nothing?—Certainly not; I never chartered a 
vessel which was to carry out a cargo to Brazil free under 4/. a ton. 
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2309. What commission do you charge in Brazil for loading a ship?—Five per 
cent. is the commission for transacting the business of the ship. 

2310. What is your commission in the Brazilsr—On purchase and shipment 
of sugars, if they are purchased by bills on England, the commission for purchase 
and shipment is five per cent.; if they are purchased from the proceeds of goods 
consigned to the house in Brazil, it is from two to three per cent. 

2311. What do you charge on the sale of outward cargoes ?—Generally five per 
cent. upon the sales ; but they vary very much ; some houses charge more, some less 
but I would take that as the average commission for the sale of manufactures. 

2312. Does that include del credere ?—It does not. 

2313. What has been charged for del credere?—It varies from one to two and 
a half per cent. according to circumstances. 

- 2314. Do you get this commission for loading the ship without incurring any 
risk?>—The merchant pays the disbursements of the ship in Brazil, which would 
amount, according to the size of the vessel to from 2501. to 450/., this money the 
consignee furnishes to the ship, a great portion, and takes usually the bills of the 
captain upon his owner for the disbursements, which of course incurs some risk. 

2315. As a commission house, in cases where you receive British manufactures 
or other commodities for sale in the Brazils, and where you make returns in the 
produce of the Brazils, how much aggregate commission does the party pay who 
employs your house >—F'ive per cent. upon the gross sales of the goods, and two 
and a half per cent. on the purchase of produce in return, if the return is made in 
produce ; if it is made in bills, one per cent., including the guarantee of those bills 5 
those are the usual terms, but they vary very much; from late competition these 
commissions have been at much lower rates. 

2316. Have you an interest in any plantation in the Brazils?—No further in- 
terest than as I have stated; my partner at Pernambuco is a joint trustee for the 
management of an estate. 

2317. In what character is the produce of the plantations in the Brazils con- 
signed to your house >—Usually for account, as remittances for the sale of British 
goods, or it is shipped by orders from foreign ports, or consigned to foreign ports 
for sale. 

2318. Is it the practice of the house to advance money previously, on the under- 
standing of produce being shipped ?—Not that I am aware of; those planters we 
act for as agents, are generally the richer planters. 

2319. No applications are made to houses in Great Britain to make advances to 
the parties remitting sugar cargoes to Europe under the care of that house ?—Not 
to my knowledge. 

2320. Do you know any thing of the expense of drogerage, and supplying 
a West India ship with her cargo ?—I have no knowledge practically of the West 
India trade. 

2321. You have stated the nett prices of sugar in Brazil, averages at 17 s. 102 d, 
and ios. 2d., are those according with the prices that would be returned from sales 
in Europe ?—Those are the last quotations of price in Pernambuco on the 2oth of 
December ; at that time the price of sugar was reduced into British sterling and 
British weight at the current exchange of 30 d. 

2322. Does this correspond with the nett prices which would be returned about 
that period, by consignees in the British market >—The price of sugar in London, 
taking the price of white Pernambuco sugar in London at 23 s., would leave 5 s. for 
freight, insurance and all London charges; there would be no profit upon such 
a transaction. 


Mr. William Imrie, called in; and Examined. 


2323. YOU are aship-broker in Liverpool, in the firm of William Ker & Com- 
pany, are you not?—I am. 

2324. Are you in an extensive line of business >—We have a moderate share 
of business. 

2325. Has your house chartered many vessels to the West Indies and the 
Brazils?—To the West Indies we have not; we have sent general seeking ships to 
the West Indies ; to the Brazils we have many. 

2326. On what terms could you procure British built ships of a good character 
at Lloyd’s to bring home sugars to this country from Barbadoes, Kingston in 
Jamaica, or Demerara ?— At present the freight would be for vessels from the 
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Islands or Demerara, from the 12th of January to the ist of August, taking out 
a cargo free, the lowest rate would be from 3s. 6d. to 3s. gd. from Barbadoes or 
Kingston, according to the size of the vessel, and from Demerara 1 should 
think 35. 6d. ‘a 

2327. Supposing the vessel to have the advantage of an outward cargo, on what 
terins would she bring home sugars ?—That would make a difference, I should think, 
of 6d. a cwt., according to the nature of the commercial account of the Island to 
which she was going; to Demerara it might make as much as gd. from Liverpool. 

2328. Under those terms would the vessel call at Falmouth for orders, and 
deliver the cargo in London, Liverpool or the Clyde ?—That would not be objected 
to; a preference would be given to Liverpool, but the charterer would have the 
option if required. 

2329. Are you aware whether it is usual to allow a discount to a merchant on a 
West India voyage >—There is an allowance, which may be termed a premium or 
commission, for loading vessels off of the current rates ; the freight as established 
in the West India Islands; they would pay according to the size of the vessel, and 
the port to which she proceeds. I should say, at the ports named, to Barbadoes, from 
10 to 20 per cent.; 10 is the lowest and 20 per cent. is the highest, according to the 
size of the ship ; a vessel of 150 tons can only afford to allow 10 per cent., where a 
vessel of 300 tons can afford to allow 20 per cent., upon the freight home, carrying 
out a cargo free. 

2330. What is the premium allowed on a Jamaica voyage?—That will vary 
according to the part of the Island at which she will load; at Old Harbour I 
happened to have a charter-party, on which I allowed 20 per cent.; this was last 
rear. 

; [The same was delivered in, and read, as follows :} 
Kingston, Jamaica, 31st March 1831, 

Captain ANDREW Tuoms, of the brig Mersey, A.1. of Liverpool, engages to charter 
the hold of the said vessel to Elin, Scott & Co., who engage to give her a full cargo of 
sugar, coffee, rum and logwood (the latter only sufficient for dunnage) at Old Harbour Bay, 
by the 20th day of June, with liberty to keep her ten days on demurrage, at the rate of 
five guineas per day; the captain to sign bills of lading at the following rates : 

Sugar, 55. per cwt.; 

Coffee, 6s. 6d. per cwt.; 5 

Rum, 6d. per imperial gallon ; 

Logwood, 215. per ton; 
with customary primage; and when the vessel shall be loaded, an estimate, nett freight list, 
shall be made up, and a specific sum, equal to four-fifths of the amount of the same, shall 
be agreed to be paid, in full consideration of the charter, by an approved bill, at the usual 
sight, on delivery of the cargo. The charterers collecting the freight per bills of lading 
for their own account and benefit. 

The charterers to be at liberty to send any goods to Old Harbour Bay by the vessel, 
without any further payment or consideration. Should any extra insurance be charged on 
shipments, in consequence of the vessel being off the first letter, the captain agrees that it 
shall be deducted from the amount of the charter. 

2331. Have you any other charter-party ? —I have another charter-party executed 
in Barbadoes; that was so far back as the year 1820; the reason is, that those are 
all the vessels we have sent to the Islands, as seeking ships have got loaded. 

[ The same was delivered in, and the following Extract read therefrom.]| 

THIS Agreement, made at Bridge Town, Barbadoes, the tenth day of May one 
thousand eight hundred and twenty, between James Peter, agent for and in behalf of the 
owner of a brig called the Neilson of Dundee, of the one part, and George James Evelyn, 
at present of the Island aforesaid, of the other part: 

Witnesseth, That the said party of the first part, for and in consideration of a full and 
complete cargo of sugar or such other goods or commodities as may offer, being put on 
board the said brig, at the customary treights, and despatched for the Port of London on or 
before the 15th day of June next, hereby covenants and agrees to pay unto the said party 
of the second part, by bills on the owners of said brig, at ninety days’ sight, at premium at 
and after the rate of one pound one shilling sterling money of Great Britain per hogshead, 
or for other goods in like proportion. 


2332. Have you any other ?—This is a charter-party executed in Antigua. 

2333. What is the nature of it?—She was chartered at 3s. 3d. per cwt. home 
from Antigua; the charterers to be allowed to send ovt what goods they have 
belonging to themselves free of freight, not the entire use of the vessel ; this is the 
29th of July 1820. 

[The same was delivered in, and the following Extracts read therefrom.] 
ANTIGUA. 
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ANTIGUA. 


THIS Charter-party, made and concluded at Antigua this twenty-ninth day of July, in 
the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and twenty-nine, between John Drysdale, 
master and part owner of the brig Lyra, of Kincardine, of the one part, and James Boyd 
& Company, of this Island, merchants, of the other part: Witnesseth, That for and in 
consideration of the covenants and agreements hereinafter inentioned, made and to be kept 
by them, the said James Boyd & Company, he, the said John Drysdale, hath contracted 
and agreed to charter unto the said James Boyd & Company the said brig Lyra, to per- 
form the voyage hereinafter mentioned; that is to say, ‘l’o receive on board at the port of 
Liverpool, Glasgow, Port-Glasgow or Greenock, in Great Britain, all such lawful merchan- 
dize as shal] be offered in the name and for account of Messieurs Samuel & Boyd, of 
Glasgow, and with the same shall proceed to this Island direct, having duly signed bills of 
lading for the same; that the goods shipped by Messieurs Samuel & Boyd, to the con- 
signment of the said James Boyd & Company, shall be brought to this Island free from 
all charge of freight, in consideration of the guarantee hereinafter mentioned of a full return 
cargo; that they will, within two calendar months after the arrival of the said brig Lyra in 
the port of St. John’s in said Island, provide for and supply, as a return cargo for said 
brig, a sufficient quantity of sugar, molasses, rum or other lawful merchandize, to make up 
a full and complete cargo for said vessel for the port of London, for which they agree to 
pay freight at the rate of three pounds five shillings sterling per ton on sugar and molasses, 
and in proportion thereto for rum or any other merchandize. 


2334. Supposing the trade to the West Indies to be perfectly free, at what rate 
do you suppose good ships could be procured to bring home sugars ?—'That would 
vary very much ; at some of the Islands the expenses are much less than at the 
others, consequently the outer freights would be less; and the drogerage is much 
smaller in some of the Islands ; it would vary exceedingly. 

2335. Can you give any general idea?—I should think it would reduce the 
freights, generally speaking, nearly gd. per cwt. on sugar, if the owner of the ship 
was allowed the benefit of the outer freight. 

2336. Supposing a planter to be under no engagement with particular merchants, 
at what price do you think you could contract to bring sugar home; how much 
below at the current rates'—I could contract at from ten to twenty per cent. 
premium off the current rates; the current rates from Barbadoes, I think, are 
48. 6d.; therefore, according to this, for the shipping that might be required, 
I could deduct twenty per cent., or 1s. 4 d.; if I got the outer freight too, I should 
be able to deduct from 6d. to gd. more. 

2337. Do you mean by the current rates, the rates charged to the planters at 
present >— Yes. 

2338. In your experience, is it a general or an uncommon circumstance, that 
a discount or premium is allowed to the merchant ?—I would say that the commis- 
sion allowed is general, varying from ten to twenty per cent., according to the 
Island that the vessel is chartered for, and the drogerage would regulate that, and 
the size of the ship would have some influence. 

2339. When you state the rates of freight at which you would be enabled to 
engage shipping for the West Indies, is it part of your consideration that the person 
with whom you make the contract would undertake to load the ship in a specified 
time ?—The custom is to take them up without specifying the days they are to be 
detained ; they are to have their turn; and I have seen charter-parties where no days 
were named for loading the ship. 

2340. Upon what is your estimate founded when you mention the rate of 
freight ’—The present mode of taking up vessels is, that they shall have their 
regular turn ; there are very few taken up, the mortgages in the West Indies having 
nearly the number of ships ; they are to be loaded in turn; in this way the detention 
comes into our account. 

2341. When you say that ships could be taken up for about 3s. 6d. or 3s. gd., 
which would be less by 20 per cent. than that alluded to for Barbadoes and Demerara, 
you say you would be able to make this contract without specifying any time within 
which the vessel was to be loaded ?—I should be able to do that with houses that 
are tolerably extensive in the business; I should not have any difficulty to do that 
which is done nearly every day in Liverpool. 

2342. Would your charter-party contain any stipulation as to the time within 
which your ship should be loaded?—With some houses it perhaps would, with 
others not. 

2343. What would you consider a reasonable time to load a ship ’—Sixty days. 

2344. After the sixty days had expired, what demurrage would you charge ?— 
Equal to 12s. 6d. to 155. per registered ton per cent.; therefore the demurrage 
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would be according to the size of the vessel ; a vessel of 150 tons would perhaps 
have 4/. per day; that would be the very extreme; perhaps it might be three 
guineas. 

2345. Supposing you had not an absolute certainty of being loaded within the 
sixty days, you would have a positive covenant that this demurrage should be etn 
would you not ?— Certainly. 

2346. You would not go out at the same rate of freight without that certainty ? 
—I would not, unless it was with houses that were extensive. 

2347. And who gave you an absolute certainty of being loaded within such 
a time?—JIn turn with their own ships; the mode of taking up ships I will state 
is at present not to state any number of lay days. A house says, “ We want a ship 
to go to Barbadoes ; what are your terms?” The owner makes as good terms as he 

can, and if he can be loaded at a good freight home, he perhaps does not put in 
any stipulation as to the time at which he shall be despatched from. the Islands. 

2348. Suppose, instead of sixty days, it required ninety days to load the ship, 
would the person who had sent the ship be satisfied P—Unless he had stipulated for 
lay days, he would take the risk. I have known vessels detained much longer than 
they expected, or perhaps much longer than the sixty days. 

2349. You are understood to say, that a person resorting to a house ina ravi 
business expects his ship to be loaded when he freights it without any material 
delay’—That is according to the season of the year; if they go out early in the 
year, before the crop season, they naturally expect to be a considerable time ; but 
if they go the first ship out, they are loaded the first time; and that is all that they 
ask, and all that is usual,.I believe, with West India charters to put, that the vessel 
which goes out in October with the Christmas supplies is the first vessel to be 
loaded, provided she arrives first. 

235C. Supposing a seeking ship were to go for the latter part of the cargo, and 
to continue in the Island past the 12th of August, when there was less certainty of 
an adequate shipment, would they go with an unfixed engagement at the same rate 
of freight at that season of the year?—-The vessels are chartered to go and load, 
and sometimes it is not stipulated that they are to sail before the 12th of August 
from the Windward Islands; it is not stated when they are to depart; the ship 
though she is guaranteed a full lading, yet runs a preat-risk in the time of Getting 
despatched. 

2351. He would expect to be guaranteed a full load ?—Yes, certainly. 

2352. If he were not so, would he go at the same rate >— Certainly not. 

2353. Is it consistent with your know ledge that a great many ships employed in 
the West India trade go at freights of 4s. to 4s. 6d. ‘to the Leeward Islands, and 
return frequently with a third or fourth of a cargo late in the season —I donot 
think it is a common occurrence returning with so small a hoes of cargo from 
Trinidad ; last year several vessels returned ‘with very little lading ; those ships which 
were not chartered, but belonged to parties engaged in the trade ; or if the vessel 
went out seeking trade, she moved to another port; and J can mention a vessel 
belonging to Glasgow, that proceeded from Trinidad to New Orleans, and there 
loaded cotton : ; she was not bound by charter-party, I believe, and therefore a0 
ceeded on her owner’s account. 

2354. Did the regular traders which brought home a part cargoes, charge anin- 
creased freight to make up for the decrease of cargo, or did they take the current 
rate of freight ’—They took the current rate of freight on what they had on board. 

2355. Supposing the vessel got no cargo, the person chartering her to this 
country would have to pay dead freight ?— Yes ; and that occurs not only to ‘the 
West Indies, but to the Brazils ; and RY have known several instances of vessels 
chartered to the West Indies, returning without any loading ; the same has occurred 
with vessels to the West Indies, the same thing occurred in 1826 to Bombay ; 
I knew a vessel which returned in ballast from Bombay to Greenock. | 

2356. Any vessel chartered by a merchant in this country, engaging to pay a 
freight, and going out and finding no freight, in consequence of calamities, such as 
an insurrection in Jamaica, or a hurricane, or other calamity of that kind, the mer- 
chant would have to pay for a freight he. could not supply ?—Certainly. __. 

2357. And that would apply to freight:to any part of the world !—Yes ; and 
T had the case of a vessel which went to the Brazils, chartered out and homes and 
could not get a cargo, and came home in ballast by way of Demerara; the vessel 
went from Maranham to Demerara, but at the latter port, from the mode in which 
the: freight is at present offered, the house to whom she was consigned: could not 

| .. take 
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take any interest in her, and sent her home in ballast, by which the charterer had 
to pay 1,600/. 

2358. Can you state the expense of drogerage in the Islands?’—I know some 
little of it from seeing the account of it from Antigua and Jamaica. 

2359. Will vessels which are not chartered wait a long time for a regular cargo, 
and make it sometimes a very unprofitable voyage :—Yes ; partly arising from the 
size of the ship; if the freight was offered in the way other freights are, vessels 
which take out the Christmas supplies would not wait for the sugar; they would 
perhaps go on to American ports; other vessels which went to the Spanish Main 
would go for the sugar; there would be no occasion for the vessel to remain two 
months, being crop time; in America they can get a freight back at a fair remune- 
ating price ; and in the case of Jamaica there was a vessel sent out to Jamaica to 
take an outer freight; her instructions were to proceed to to get cotton, 
if she did not get a homeward freight; a cargo did offer at Jamaica, and he took 
that, considering the rate of paying one that left him 45., notwithstanding he took 
off 20 per cent., and he made 300/. by his outward freight ; the vessel going out 
with supplies for the estate would make an outer freight, and would proceed on to 
the United States. . 

2360. Under the present system, they have to wait a long time ?—Yes, they 
must wait. 





naan en cheat oo 
LORD VISCOUNT SANDON, 


IN THE CHAIR. 


William Henery, Esquire, called in; and Examined. 


2361. YOU are an extensive proprietor in Berbice, are you not >—I am. 
2362. What is the extent of your estate there?—I have three estates, two in 
sugar and one in coffee, the population is about 950 slaves. 

2363. Have you resided in the Colony yourself some time?—A great many 
years ; above 20 years. | 
.. 2364. You are practically acquainted with the cultivation of West India 
produce ?—I am. , 

2365. Have you been lately in the Colony ?—About two years ago, I was out 
for a few months. | 
2366. You now reside in the neighbourhood of Liverpool, do you not ?—I do. 

2367. Is your produce chiefly shipped to this country >—The whole of the sugar 
and coffee. ; 

2368. What is the average quantity of sugar your estates produce ?—I have one 
estate which is coming for the first time into bearing, which made 100 _hogsheads 
last year, a new sugar estate; we now calculate annually on 1,200 hogsheads of 
sugar from both. 

2369. What quantity of coffee?—From 300 to 400 casks of coffee. . 

2370. Any other produce ?—No; except the refuse of the sugar in molasses. 

« 2371. Is your estate unincumbered ?—Perfectly so. r 

2372. Is that the situation of the majority of the estates in Demerara ?>—I am 
sorry to say of very few of them. eg] 

2373. Are the mortgages on those estates of late or early date ?—I think on sugar 
estates about 18 or 20 years. 

2374. When was your purchase made?—The original purchase in 1818, 
T think. 

2375. Sugars were at a very different price then, from that at which they are 
now, were they not?—-They were. 

2376. Can you state to the Committee what is the cost of bringing your sugars 
to this country and selling them !—Yes. | 

2377. Have you any actual account sales with you?—Yes, I have; this is an 
account sales of 50 hogsheads of sugar from my own estate, shipped from Berbice 
to London... | 

2378. Arethose charges about the average charges which were then paid ?—Yes. 
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2379. There is a charge of 45. per cwt. for freight ?>—Yes, for which I get coals 
out to the Colony free of freight; 150 hogsheads~ of coals are taken out free of 
freight, for 100 hogsheads of sugar brought to this country at 45. a ewt. 

2 380. What reduction should you suppose that makes on the freight of the suak 
home ?—About 15s. I should think. 

2381. The actual freight that you have paid, you estimate at 15.?—Yes. 

2382. That is the usual average charge of sugars from Berbice to this country? 
—It is. 

2383. There is a brokerage charged of one per cent., and there is also a commis- 
sion charged of one per cent., have you any explanation to give respecting the 
charge of one per cent. commission, in addition to the brokerage7—Yes; the 
brokerage i is usual on all sales, if the planter does not sell the sugars himself: the 
commission of one per cent. is an allowance made by me to a friend, who is better 
acquainted with the purchasers of sugar in Liverpool than I could be, not having 
been long resident there. 

2384. "You pay that commission of one per cent. for the greater security which 
the knowledge of your friend of the Liverpool market atfords you in the sale?— 
Precisely so. 

2385. That commission of one per cent. is a charge which you would not pay 
if you had resided longer in Liverpool, and were better acquainted with the pur- 
chasers ?—Exactly so. 

2386. This parcel of sugar it appears was shipped to London, are the London 
charges higher or lower than the clfarges in Liverpool ?—They are much alike ; 
there is not much difference; there is an advantage in London, for sugars are sold 
at two months’ credit, and in Liverpool at four.’ 

2387. This commission and brokerage are charged upon the long price; do you 
usually sell your sugars at the long price or the short price?—Always at the long 
price; the duties are in the first instance paid by the merchant, and he charges 
a commission for having advanced a certain sum of money, two-thirds of the nett 
proceeds of the sugar, or more than two-thirds, and he gets that commission as an 
equivalent for the risk which he runs; in the event of a failure of the party he 
would have to lay out an additional sum for the duties and freight, more than half 
the amount of the value of the invoice. 

2388. Have you calculated how much the charge amounted to per cwt. on those 
50 hogsheads ?—It is. 

2389. Those are the charges on 50 hogsheads of sugar, you being at perfect liberty 
to send them to what market you please, and to get your business done on the _ 
terms you can?—Yes, just so. 


[The Witness delivered in the Account Sales, which was read as follows :} 


Accounr Sates of FF 50 hogsheads Sugar, ex Royalist, from Berbice to London, ‘on 
account of William Henery, Esq. 











1831: 
Nov. 4. By C. Coles & Son, for the whole, prompt 2 months 
689. 3. 2. Nett - - - a’ 44/6 - - - - - 11,534 14 8 
CHARGES: Loree te A al 
Oct. 15. To London Dock rates and entry - - - - 2312 °5 
Dec. 17. Freight on 699. 2.15.a’4/ - - £.139 18 Sas faves 
Primage, pierage, &c.- = - - = eg 4 
Noy. 4. Duty and entry onditto, a’ 24/ - - - = 83917 6 
Fire insurance - -~— - - Bet) Riis oti guaeg 
Laying over samples - - - - 5 - 
Postages, stamps and abatement - - - - =-18 8 
Interest on duty, freight, &c. birds - Ook 
Brokerage on £.1,534. 14.8, a’ sane cent. £.15.6. 11, 
Commission on ditto - -' 15.6, 11. 
30 13 10 
-|1,053 17 1% 
To William Henery, esq. for proceeds due in cash, 7th Jan. - - -| 48016 9 





(Errors & Debt excepted.) 
Liverpool, 16th Jan. 1832. 
John Crosthwaite & Co. 
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2390. What advantage do you think you gain by being entirely unincumbered >— 
I see no other advantage but the difference of commission the merchant charges a 
mortgagee. I happen to have been in the hands of a mortgagee for ten or 
twelve years. I do not see any other difference than the charge of commission, 
which is two and a half per cent. instead of my paying one percent. ; that is the only 
difference which was made to me as an independent proprietor. 

2391. Does not the merchant gain a considerable sum in discounts on freight >— 
I should suppose not a great deal more than I, as a free individual, can obtain 
a vessel for ; we have chartered seven vessels within the last eighteen months, and 
I never could obtain it at a lower rate than 4s. homeward, having the advantage of 
sending a cargo out. 
yo” You state that you think that advantage equivalent to about 15. a cwt. ?— 

es. ? 

2393. You say you have lately chartered seven vessels on those terms ; did you 
guarantee the ship a full cargo home ?—Certainly. 

2394. You therefore ran the risk of what is called dead freight >—Yes., 

2395. Do you know the meaning of the term, “ Colonial rates of freight ?’—Yes. 

2396. What is the meaning of it?—The last instance in which the rates were 
arranged, and then reduced very considerably, was many years ago ; the rates were 
enormously high, 10s. and 12s. a cwt.; there was a meeting of the planters held, 
and they came to a determination that they would pay no more than 5s. a cwt. for 
sugar, and 6s. for coffee ; that was a reduction of more than four per cent. 

2397- Do those rates still prevail, 5s. for@sugar and 6s. for coffee?—No, not 
now ; since the great depression in the West India market, many have come down to 
45s. the ewt.; Davidson, Barkly & Company, I know, liberally came forward and 
reduced their freights to 4s., and took out all yoods on the same terms as | can now 
do it. | e 

2398. As you are entirely unincumbered, of course you purchase your own sup- 
plies ?— I do. 

2399. Do you find any considerable advantage in thatr—By paying ready 
money, certainly, I get in some instances I think a discount of five per cent., in 
others ten per cent. I think ten per cent. is the highest I have got, which was for 
the sending out machinery. 

2400. Was that for cash, or a bill at three months >—Cash for discount, there 
is a discount in some articles of five, and in others of ten per cent. 

2401. Your sugar is sold in London by a broker, to whom you pay one per 
cent. >—Yes, just so. 

2402. What does the broker do for that, does he land your sugar, and pay the 
duties for your—The gentleman to whom I pay the one per cent. does that for me. 

2403. You have no trouble, except to get credit at your bankers?—Just so; I 
hand over a bill of lading, and get credit at my bankers. 

2404. Have you never formed any calculation as to the gross amount of the 
advantage which you gain by having entirely an unincumbered estate, taking it at 
so much per cent., or so much a hogshead ?—We pay a commission of five per cent. 
to the merchant on the nett proceeds; I consider that there is an advantage of three 
per cent. on the homeward freight ; I mean to say that I merely pay equal to two 
per cent. on the nett proceeds, one per cent. on the gross, ard the merchant 
charges two and a half upon the gross, consequently there is an advantage of one 
and a half on the gross, or in other words, three per cent. to the grower; the duty 
is more than equal to the nett proceeds of the sugar, it is two-thirds, I think, of the 
gross amount, and the merchant gets his commission of two and a half per cent. on 
the whole, which is equal to about five or six per cent. upon the nett. 

2405. Have you not some advantage by sending out your own supplies ?—Yes, 
precisely sc, having money I can always obtain a discount, which on the steam 
engine was ten per cent. and on stills and coppers and things of that kind, were five 
per cent. 

2406. Have you not also an advantage in taking up ships yourself, and sending 
them on your own account ?—Yes. 

2407. How much more do you estimate for that >—At present I do not see that 
there is any great advantage, it was certainly an advantage when the freights were 
at 5s.; it was after I became free from mortgage that the house reduced their 
freights from five to four shillings; I have an account sales here, in which I have 
been charged five per cent. 

[The Witness delivered in the same, which was read as follows :] - 
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SALE of 127 Hhds. 8 Trs. Sugar, per Apollo, J. Rendell, Berbice, on Account of 
Wiliam Henery, Esquire. 


pr 


1829, Dec. 2.| To insurance of £.3,685, valuing each Hhd. 














- 12 at £.15, and each tierce at £.10, at 60 per 
cent. policy and commission - - -. 138 33 9 
1830, Feb. 4 | Less return for short Interest, £.1,700, at 
57 percent - - - - - - 48 9 - 
- $j Custom on 1,968 cwts. 3 qrs. 12 Ibs. at 27s. per cwt. with 
fees of entry - - - - - - - -| 2,659 14 6. 
March - 20 | Freight on ditto, at 5s. per cwt. with primage, | 
pierage, and trade - - - - 525 18 6 
Dock-rate on ditto, at 8d. per cwt.  - oop Of La sce 
— ~| “"sqreni f 
Interest on duty from 8th Feb. is 73 days - 26 11 11 
Ditto on freight and dockrate, from zoth . 
March is 33 days -—- - - side atagit § 
rar rt 20 bonds: 
Receipt stamps. - - - - - - - - 215 — 
Brokerage, ¢ per cent. - - - - - - 24.19 3. 
Commission, 24 per cent. - - . - - - 124 16 6° 
UGA 4: 3515 6 5 
To William Henery, Esquire, for nett proceeds — - -| 1,477 13. 5 





os 


£.| 4,992 19 10 





@ 
Cc 

H. ghisdey 

1830, Feb. 4 | By J. Travers & Sons, for 1/20 20 Hhds. Sugar, at 515. 746.5 3 
: - 5| -— Ditto - - for 21/40 20 - at 515. 756 6 11 
-,. -—| -— John Fleet - for 41/60 20 — at 52s. 6d. vis) ore eee Pe 

—- 9] =— Warner, Sons & Co. 61/80 20 ~ at 525. 762 11 4 

- 10] — Charles Sayer for 81/100 20 — se AL ete 762 16 3 
oerry = Ss. Travers & Sots, ‘101/127°27 ar srs y oan ae 

and for 128/135 8 Trs. = at 525. 182 14 4° 


£.| 4,992 19 10. , 





London, 22d April 1830. 
(Errors excepted.) dls 
Davidsons, Barkly & Co. 


_ 2408. This is a. sale of 127 hogsheads and 8 tierces of sugar by the Apollo from 
Berbice to London, ‘the 22d of April 1830; was this sugar from an estate under 
mortgage at the time ?-—Yes, it was under mortgage; it was from the same estate 
that the other sugars are from. . 

2409. In April 1830, the estate being then under mortgage, you were charged 
58. for freight, brokerage half per cent, and a commission of two and a half per 
cent. >—Yes, that was so. : i 

2410. Have you any reason to think that that freight was charged differently 
from others in consequence of your being under mortgage ?-—No, on the contrary, 
I found the merchant extremely liberal in every transaction. vi 
©2411, Are you not aware that on charter parties made at 5.., there is usually a 
return to the merchant; a discount of five per cent. ?—I cannot say that I know 
that has been done, but I know I have done it myself; I have taken up a seeking 
vessel bringing coals out to the country for sale. I have given a very large 
price for coals when they were wanted, and chartered him to give a loading home 
at a lower freight, and have myself pocketed the difference of the extra freight. _. 

2412. Did you take the risk of loading the ship ?—Yes, I did; giving them a 
certainty that the ship should be loaded at 3s. 6d. to 4s. a cwt,, and if there was 
not a sufficient cargo, I had to pay the dead freight; 1 purchased the outward 
cargo at a considerable advance, for sometimes coals are not to be got in the 
country at any price, and I took the advantage of such sugars as I could at the rate 


of freight 5s, bn 
2413. Has 
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2413. Has the rate of freight fallen much since 1830 ?—It has fallen, I believe, 
1s., it was generally 5s., that was the established rate of freight. 

2414. Now the established rate of freight 1s 4s.?—Yes ; I believe the only mort- 
gages we have in Berbice have reduced to 48. 

2415. When was it reduced to 4s.?—Immediately after my return to England, 
which was I think in May 1830. 

2416. What is the present rate of insurance on a voyage from Berbice ?—The 
insurances at present are very low, I insured 100 hogsheads of sugar which 
I expected from Berbice at 20s. at Liverpool, but I had to pay a very short time 
ago 505. for a vessel that came to London, 508. on 100 /. 

2417. Was not that premium owing to a presumed war risk ‘—No; I believe it 
was a vessel built in New Brunswick, ‘although as fine ai vessel as ever sailed, still 
the underwriter insisted upon a higher premium. 

2418. Do you consider that the choice of markets is worth any thing to an 
unincumbered planter?--Yes; I consider the Liverpool market with the disad- 
vantage of selling at four months to be better than London, I think that description 
of sugars bring a better price in Liverpool than in London. 

2419. At how much should you estimate that advantage '—That is fluctuating, 
sometimes again sugar sells better in London than in Liverpool. 

242v. Should you consider it worth 6d. a cwt. to have the free choice of the 
market ?>—Yes, I think so. 

2421. The extent of supply regulates the’ demand ?—Yes; in Liverpool the 
supplies are much more reasonable than in Bondon. 

2422. Is it estimating the advantages of a free market too highly to say it is 
worth 37. a hogshead >—Yes, I think so. 

2423. Did you never make such a calculation?—Yes; I have when it was 
exceedingly high. e" 

2424. Do you think, including the interest of money, and the advantage of 
freight, the saving the commission, and the choice of the market, it is estimating 
the “ices which an unincumbered estate has over an incumbered estate, to put 
it at 17 4 per cent. >—Not perhaps so much, but it can be easily calculated ; there is 
the advantage that a merchant derives of the difference of commission upon that 
sale of sugar; in the last invoice I produced, it would have been 45/.; I conceive 
that is a great difference ; that is the advantage the merchant now possesses ; at the 
time that sugars were at 5s. that was a profit of 1s, in the cwt. | 

2425. There is profit ‘of at least 15. a cwt. on the out- freight >— Yes; but the 
only merchants with whom I have had connection have reduced the price, any 
merchant charging 45. naturally loses the advantage of 15. a cwt. 

2426. The charges on account of sales that cargo produced amount to 6s. 1d. 
per cwt., «lo they not ?—TI think they amounted to more, there was a calculation 
made hastily just now, but in that calculation there were merely the duty and the 
freight; but there were other charges calculated which will form no part of the profit 
of the merchant, I mean the brokerage, the insurance, the dock dues, &c. those are 
not included in that calculation of 6s. 1d. 

- 2427. In this calculation there is included 4s. for freight, whereas the outward 
freight reduced it to 3s. ?—Yes, that is so. 

2428. You say that the cost of money to the planter who borrows on mortgage, 
is not so much as 17 4 per cent.?—I say that if a ship takes out goods freight free 
to the West Indies, and returns at 45., then the only advantage which he possesses 
over me, is, the 27 per cent. for his commission, or in other words, five per cent. 
upon the nett amount. 

2429. If planters are found not to look so accurately into their affairs as the 
planters you are talking of, and who are charged regularly 5s. per cwt. upon their 
sugars, their freight outwards being charged also on the supplies, what would be 
the effect of that >—‘That speaks for itself ; it is a profit of 1s. per cwt. on the sugar 
he sent to market, that is the profit on the outer trade. 3 

2430. What per centage would that amount to, including the per centage on the 
commission ?>—That on a crop of 700 hogsheads ‘of sugar of 16 cwt. each; will be 
5601. | 
2431. Have you known of such transactions >—I merely speak if sath is dims 
at the present day; 1 say that upon sugars in my day I paid it. I know persons 
I was connected with, Davidson, Barkly & Company, on the great ‘reduction in 
this country came forward ; I agreed to pay 5s., when I gave a mortgage upon my 
estate, and that is the last sale “T ever had from them, and that was only a month 
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or two aiter, when a friend of mine who came home, an independent planter, sug- 
gested to them the propriety of reducing it, which they very liberally did, and sent 
out, in addition, all the supplies to the Colony freight free. 

2432. But, however, you did pay 5s. so late as April 1830?— Yes, which makes 
that difference of 560/. on that crop, that is on a crop of 700 hogsheads. In that 
account of sales I am charged only half per cent. brokerage, and two and a half 
upon the gross, so that now that I give them into a broker’s hands, he charges one 
per cent. 

2433. Whatdo you take asthe value of each hogshead of sugar as the principle 
upon which you are to reckon the per centage’—lt is the short price, deducting the 
duty of 245. 

2434. That would be 11,480/., upon which there was 560/. charged in excess, 
in the shape of freight /— Yes. 

2435. During what year were 5s. charged upon you previously ?—Five shillings 
has been the regular freight for the last seventeen or eighteen years from our Colony ; 
there was an arrangement made by the planters. 

2436. Do you undertake to say that during that time the independent planters 
who procured shipping for their owf produce could have hired ships at 4/. >—Yes, 
certainly; in one instance I recollect, J think in the year 1819, there was such 
a scarcity of shipping in the Colony, that a trader who was perfectly free coming 
to the Colony, I was myself obliged,to pay the captain 100/. for the preference o 
putting in about a third of the cargo‘at the same rate of 5s. . 

2437. Persons freighting ships during a great part of that period must have paid 
that?—Yes; there were a great many free traders; the ship called the Georgiana, 
which has traded there, and the Simon €ock previous to her, who had no mortgages 
on the Colony, have traded there from the year 1813 to the present day, and it is only 
in the year 1830 that the eid aty taken sugar in at 4s.; the principal con- 
signments of this produce are from a planter there to Baring, Brothers & Company, 
and previous to this that free trader had 5s. until 1830. rege 

2438. Was there no advantage out on those freights >—Not any. 

2439. You are not aware that there was any discount on those freights >—No, 
1 think not; I think Baring, Brothers & Company would have given credit for those 
discounts. 

2440. You conceive if credit was not given for those discounts it would be taking 
an undue advantage ?—I think it would have been taken. 

2441. If credit is not given for the discount, should you consider that an undu 
advantage was taken?—JIn the course of that free trader I‘should consider it so, 
but not with a person who has chartered a vessel and agrees with his constituent 
at 58. roe 

2442. Supposing a case of this kind occurred, that a vessel is'seeking for freight, 
and there is an engagement to put sugar on board her at 3s., and the bills of lading 
are filled up at 4.s. 6d., would the difference be returned to the merchant ?>—I know of 
no instance of the kind; the only one I know of is an instance of a merchant taking 
up a vessel in the Colony for premium, and he loaded the vessel, and the bills of 
lading were filled up at, I think, 4s. 6d.; of that I got 6d. 

2443. When the vessel came here, 6d. a cwt. was returned >—~Yes, 

2444. You obtained that advantage because you were a free planter ?>—That was 
allowed to me. 

2445. During the time you were under agreement with your mortgagee, and had 
your sugar sent home at 5s., could he raise that freight without any notice to you, 
if circumstances arose in regard to politics or otherwise >—No, certainly not; nor 
do I suppose he would be able to do it; it would be rather a disadvantage to the 
planter as well as the mortgagee ; it would be from a very great scarcity of shipping ; 
the consequence would be, that the planter would be compelled to keep his produce 
in the country. I consider it a very great advantage that the merchant shall supply 
us well with shipping in the country, and at the times we require it. 

2440. ‘Therefore, when you agreed with the merchant to pay 5s. you, as a planter, 
considered yourself as making an arrangement for yourself ?—-Perfectly so; and 
such an arrangement as, had | been unable to complete at the time, I should have 
been a ruined man. 

2447. You did not do that under the idea that you were submitting to extortion? 
—No; on the contrary I considered myself as receiving a favour. I owed 30,0001, 
my estate would have been sacrificed if these gentlemen had not lent me the money, 
and I paid it with pleasure. 


2448. You 
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- 2448. You resided a considerable time in the: Colony of Berbice? —I did. 

2449. Did you reside in Berbice during the time the Slave Trade was carried 
on ?—] arrived in Berbice the year after the trade was abolished. 

2450. Shortly after the Slave Trade ceased in Berbice, did you make any obser- 
vation as to the proportion of the sexes on the estates >—Yes, I did. 

2451. How did they stand at that period ?—I consider the population when 
I arrived in Berbice in the year 1806 to have been as three males to two females ; 
that the importation of slaves for three years previous to the abolition consisted 
principally of males, the planter having occasion for effective labour ; and that the 
population to the present hour has never yet been equalized. 

2452. It has never become natural ?—No; in a particular instance upon my 
estate, I saw, very soon after becoming a West India proprietor, the necessity of 
equalizing the sexes. I took every opportunity of purchasing females, and to this 
very hour, taking the adult population upon my estate, there is an excess in 400 
slaves of 60 males; the Creole population, the native population, I have equalized ; 
and I am of opinion that wherever the sexes are equalized in that Colony, being 
a healthy country, the increase of population will be very considerable ; the popula- 
tion on one of my estates has increased at the rate of three per cent., with this 
difference between the male and female sexes in the last five triennial returns, that 
is fifteen years. 

2453. Do you state that to have been your observation as to the general state of 
the population in that country ?—Yes. 

2454.’ Do you know any estates where there were more males than in the propor- 
tion of three to two?—Yes, certainly ; I can instance two estates in the most healthy 
situation in the Colony of Berbice, on the Corantine coast; one estate was com- 
posed principally of males; the task-labourers, commonly called the task gang, 
I believe, as two males to one female, males only being employed in this way. 

2455. “When was this'—I cannot speak exactly as to the date; but I think 
seventeen or eighteen years ago. 

2456. What is the name of the estate ?—Plantation Hampshire. 

2457. Who is the owner ?—William Cort; and the other is Plantation Allness, 
belonging to Mr. Munroe; they had an equal nnmber of slaves; but the Allness 
slaves were equalized. 

2458. How came you to know that the proportion was as two to one ?>—From 
a conversation with the proprietor ; I am intimately acquainted with Mr. Cort. 

2459. Do you find, in employing the Creoles about the works as tradesmen, that 
they are a more intelligent set of people than the native Africans —Undoubtedly. 

2460. Among that class you find a great improvement?—A very great improve- 
ment. 

2461. And you find great efficiency in their operations as tradesmen ?>—Yes. 

2462. In a regular settled estate which has been sometime established, if 
a number of seasoned negroes imported from Africa were introduced, would they 
‘soon be as efficient for field labour as the other slaves ?—I think not; I have had 
no opportunity of judging, for when I went to the West Indies, being very young, 
I was not aware there were no cargoes ever brought to the Colony, after my being 
there; but even at the present day I do not consider the most athletic African equal 
in any degree to any of the natives. 

24603. In former times what proportion were your effective field gangs for 
labour; should-you say 40, 50 or 60?—I should say, taking the average of estates, 
I should think not more than one-third were effective. 

2464. Do you mean formerly >—Yes ; and even at the present day, with some 
exceptions ; on my estate it is very different, I have a total number of upwards of 
950, and I do not think we have more than six which are called invalids out of that 
number, but a great proportion of children. 

2465. Have you a great proportion of aged and children?—lI have not quite so 
many, but I think on the generality of estates there are one-third effective, one- 
third aged, and one-third children. 

2466. In former times, how should you say the proportions of effective labourers 
then were ?—I should suppose they would be generally eflective, because the planter, 
when he went to market, did not purchase old people nor children, he bought 
adults. 

2467. At that early period of the settlement, how do you come to the conclusion 
that there would be, under such a state of circumstances, only one-third effective for 
labour, when there were few old people, and hardly any children ?—I speak only 
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from the data of about 18 years; the importations of Africans for some years 
before had made things different; I would not say there were one-third of the 
population at that time : children, but in later years. 

2468. Should you say there was a greater number of effective labourers for field 
labour formerly than there is now ?—Certainly. 

2469. You consider that in other countries, such as in the Brazils, where the 
Slave Trade has been carried on up to the year 1830, the number of effective 
labourers for the field must be much greater than in ‘Demerara ?—Undoubtedly ; 
I would say nearer than in the Brazils ; ; early in 1830, before I left the Colony, 
I went up to Surinam, where negroes had been imported up to that period, or 
rather procured through Cayenne, a French Colony, and on a sugar estate I saw 
there, of equal magnitude to mine, they could turn out almost double the number 
of effective labourers I could on my estate in Berbice. 

2470. You attribute that to their more recent importation of slaves 1.-Undoubts 
edly, and to this facility they had an opportunity of purchasing effective labourers. 

2471. Should you estimate that their power of putting in a large plantation of canes 
was greater than yours '—Undoubtedly. 

2472. Do you conceive they have the power of making a larger crop, and chippieig 
larger quantities of sugar?—The soil is equally good at Surinam ; of the Brazils 
I know nothing; I think the soil is even better than Demerara and Berbice. 

2473. Setting aside all considerations of soil in reference to labour merely, you 
consider that that property situate in Surinam, which you have described, has advan- 
tages over estates similar to it, who have a population upon them, where the Slave 
Trade has ceased upwards of twenty years?—I think they make quite as much 
sugar ; whether their markets may be better or worse, I know not. 

2474. Confining yourself to their power in regard to the efficiency of labour, 
should you consider that their power of production was greater than yours ?— 
Infinitely greater, and at a much less expense. 

2475. When you say that you look to a period when the population of Berbice 
will increase, do you found that opinion on seeing that the number of females is 
already increasing —Yes, certainly; and finishing the observations I have made 
with regard to the estates of Hampshire and Allness, of which I have spoken ; in the 
year 1829 I was on those estates, and the proprietor had neither added by 
purchase a single slave ; and the inference was so self-evident, that when the sexes 
were equalized, it appeared that there was an increased umber of slaves of 120 above 
the original gang. I believe the number to exceed what I have stated. 

2476. You say that the increase of so many slaves took place in a single plantation 


in Berbice; in what period was that >—In about 15 to 16 years. 


2477. On what population did that increase take place >—One hundred and 
seventy-five each population, to the best of my recollection. 

2478. You mean that the original population was about 175, and that. in 15 or 
16 years that was increased by 120?—Yes. 

2479. Were the number of the sexes equally ascertained ?—~On the Allness, the 
working gang, there were, perhaps, a few more females than males; on the other 
estate, ‘there were not more than one-third females, the other males. 

2480. For some time after an increase is apparent upon the estate, you do not 
mean to say that the effective labourers upon the estate immediately increases ?— 
Not for 15 or 16 years certainly ; it may be longer. 

2481. T hough that may take place after some years, the expense to the planter 
may now be oreater r>—Yes. 

2482, And the extent of the labour may not become more effective >—It will be 
less effective, for the mothers are taken off to attend to the children. 

2483. Are you well acquainted with the Colony of Demerara?—No, only as a 
visitor. 

2484. At how much do you estimate the produce of sugar per slave in Berbice or 
Demerara ; how many hogsheads of sugar will each slave produce in a year >—The 
population ‘of slaves on my estate of Providence is 400 ; the production of sugar last 
year was 700 hogsheads. 

2485. Was that about the average production of that estate ?>—Yes. 

2486. That is 28 ewt. of sugar per slave; is that what you consider a fair 
average p— Yes. 

2487. Is the estate a good soil ?—A very good soil. 

2488. During the early period you remember, just at the termination of the Slave 
pai was the mortality of slaves considerable >—Yes, much more so than at present. 

2489. What 
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2489. What proportion to the whole did it bear?—I cannot say. 

2490. It was very great?p—I suppose it was, but I was in England at school at 
the time. 

2491. On the plantation in Surinam, where you state that‘up to 1830 the im- 
portation of slaves was going on, was the mortality very great?—Very great 
I believe. 

2492. Would not that mortality be the cause of very great loss to the planter?— 
Yes, certainly; but the price of slaves in Surinam was about one-fourth what it 
was in our Colony. 

2493. Was that the price of newly imported slaves ?>—The price of slaves for- 
merly was much cheaper. 

- 2494. Do you mean to say that a slave inured to the climate would not sell at 
a higher price than the newly imported slaver—Yes; but taking the highest price, 
that of a slave in Surinam was much below ours. 

2495. At what period do you speak of ?—The month of March 1830. 

2496. What was the price of boys and girls, and of adult slaves, at the period 
you speak of in Surinam?—A gentleman purchased an undivided half of my sugar 
estate, with 400 slaves, which was valued at 72,000/. for which he paid me 36,0001.; 
the estate I allude to in Surinam, with a similar number of slaves, with works full 
as good as mine, could have been purchased from the proprietor at that day for 
about 25,000/. the whole estate, with the slaves. 

2497. You consider slaves as giving a value to the estate >—-Unquestionably, the 
estate is of no earthly value without the slaves. | 
_ .2498. You consider this as the measure of the respective yalue of the slaves in 
the two Colonies ?—Yes. , 

2499. What was the price of slaves without an estate?—From 30/. to 40/1, 

2500. Is that for adult male slaves?-—Yes ; at the same period in Berbice, I paid 
110/. on the average of 253 slaves I purchased just at the same period, that was 
taking the whole population. 

2501. The slaves in Berbice, which you rate at 110/. were of course Creole 
slaves, or at least slaves who had been long inured to the climate?—They were 
purchased off other properties. 

2502. Was 4o/. the price of newly imported slaves in Surinam?—No; the best 
slaves which could be got in Surinam, at the time men were inured to the climate, 
could have been got at 40/. at that time. 

2503. When you stated that the proportion of males to females, when you first 
arrived at Berbice was as three to two, and that you ascertained that from obser- 
vation, what do you mean by observation?-—I ascertained that the moment I 
became proprietor of the estate myself; my guardian was the possessor of very 
considerable property there, (uncle to Mr. Blair, who was in the House of Commons, 
and who now owns a very considerable property); and he had for forty years before 
seen the folly of not having a proportionate number of females ; and those estates 
were equalized; and they have grown up, increased, and more than maintained the 
original proportion of Africans; when I became a purchaser myself, it was the 
same with me, I had three males to two females, and every exertion on my part, at 
every sale of slaves, has been to purchase females, and I have not yet equalized 
their numbers. 

2504. When you state that you have ascertained this from observation, do you 
mean that you have ascertained that that was the proportion over the whole 
Colony ?—Yes, I believe so. 

2505. From the observation, of how many particular estates did you ascertain 
that that was the proportion ?—Almost every estate in the Colony, I had the supply 
of almost every estate in the Colony, for eighteen years as a merchant. 

2506. What do you supply?—Clothing and other articles. 

2507- When you made such accurate observations on the number of males and 
females in 1818, how does it happen that you cannot speak to the mortality about 
the same time when you made those observations?—Within my own time I can 
speak to the mortality; with regard to mortality, the deaths are principally children 
from the birth, before the ninth day. 

2508. The question does not relate to the present, but the early time ?—I will 
speak from the period of 1808, when I went to the Colony; the mortality in that 
Colony was of old Africans and children; at the present day, the great mortality is 
between the children that could be scarcely raised above the ninth day; in conse- 


quence of the lock, I saw the mortality consisted entirely of old Africans and 
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children from the ninth day until two years of age, as the registration returns will 
exhibit. 

2509. Do you mean to say that at that period there was not a large mortality 
amongst the newly imported slaves?—There were no slaves imported during my 
time. 

2510. The Slave Trade ceased in 1807 7, and you date your recollection back to 
the period of 1808?—Yes; there was one cargo in the Colony of Berbice when 
I arrived there in January 1808, the first that ever I saw in my life ; I went into the 
place, and I am sure then there were five males to one female. 

2511. Do you mean to say that a larger mortality did not take place amongst 
the slaves who had been imported only one or two years previously, than now takes 
place amongst the slaves who have been brought up in the Colony r—I should ce 
there was a much greater mortality certainly. . 

2512. Can you ‘state what the proportion of that mortality was ?>—I cannot. 

2513. How do you account for the large excess of deaths of males above females 
which takes place in the Colony. of Demerarar—From the very reason which 
J assigned before, that the importation of Africans formerly were principally males, 
and in the course of nature they must die off. 

2514. Are you aware that the proportion of African slaves at present in 
Demerara is not more than one third of the whole population P—Yes ; and until that 
one-third is extinct, I do not think the Colony of Demerara would increase. 

2515. The whole number of African males is to the whole number of. African 
females very nearly as five to three ; the whole number of the deaths are of males 
to the deaths of females as five to three; but the African males and females form 
only one-third of the whole population, and therefore the excess of mortality, it ap- 
pears, cannot be accounted for by the disproportion that exists between the males 
and females amongst the imported African slaves; in what manner, therefore, do 
you account for the large excess of deaths of the males above the deaths of females, 
seeing that it cannot be accounted for by the excess of males above females in the 
imported Africans ?—I should suppose that the females are not adults, that there are 
a great proportion that are not aduits. 

2516. Taking the deaths of all ages in the Colony, the deaths of males are to 
the deaths of females as five to three, but the proportion of the African slaves is 
only one-third of the whole slave population, therefore the excess of deaths cannot be 
accounted for by supposing that the deatns took place among the Africans >—I can- 
not account for it in any other way ;*I should suppose the females would still: be 
a very young generation. 

2517. -It applies to all ages, both of males and females ?—That is more than I 
can account for. 

2518. Are the African males likely to be older than the African females ’—Yes; 
undoubtedly they brought none but very young women from Africa. I have known 
instances in regard to this, when I went out originally to the West Indies, my 
mother purchased two African girls, and two African boys; the offspring of those 
two African girls are at present twelve people, two of whom I have in England with 
me, the males of course have been dead many years ago. 

2519. You undertake to say, that the original importations from Africa of males, 
were at a more advanced age than the females ?— Yes, they were ; athletic men and 
young girls were generally brought. 

2520. Then 24 years having elapsed since the cessation of the Slave Trade, must 
there not necessarily be a much greater proportion of old negro men than of women? 
~—-Undoubtedliy. 

2521. May not the decrease now occurring, arise from that circumstance >—~That 
is the only way in which I can account for it. 

2522. Among the Creoles the sexes are probably equal?—Yes, they are; there 
are some instances where they are not; I had several people on my estate, three 
women, two of them had seven sons, and one of them seven girls. 

2523. At what age does the negro cease to be an effective labourer?—That 
depends on infirmity ; there are some negroes that are mery able workers at 55 years 
of age, but that entirely depends on constitution. 

2524. Do you know whether the average of Creole life is greater than that of 
African life?-—We have scarcely had time to judge of that; the population can be 
considered only to have been made up at the abolition of the Slave Trade. 

2525. Is the treatment of the males and the females pretty much the same?— 
Yes. 


© 2526. You 
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2526. You do not attribute the deaths to the bad treatment of the males?—Not William Henery, 
at all. Esy. 

2527. It appears that the deaths of males between the ages of 30 and 40 is 773, 
that the deaths of females between 30 and 40 is 436, those therefore are deaths not 
occurring as you have supposed among the aged Africans, but persons in the full 
vigour of life ; how do you account for that large excess of deaths among the males 
as compared with females?’—There have been a great many negroes that were 
brought from the West India Islands to Demerara ; I dare say there was a consi- 
derable mortality in that description of people from the change of climate. 

2528. When did those importations from other Colonies begin in Demerara ?>— 
I cannot speak as to dates; I think the greatest importations were by Mr. Moss 
from New Providence, and also Mr. Cochrane Johnstone from Dominica. 

2529. Have there been any such importations within the last twelve years >— 
I cannot speak to the date. 

2530. Were those importations by Act of Parliament ?—They were. 

2531. The period to which those comparative deaths refer is the year 1829, 
therefore it appears that your explanation will not account for it ?——There have been 
three distinct epidemics in the Colony; about the year 1819 the measles, the in- 
fluenza, the third was indeed only attended with a great loss of labour, not of life ; the 
measles and influenza carried off to my knowledge 40 persons on one estate. 

2532. Those disorders affected females as well as males'—Yes; but there were 
AO deaths in the course of a few months on one estate. 

2533. Is your estate, upon which you say that the births rather exceed the deatlis 
upon the estate, a coffee or sugar estate ?—A sugar estate entirely; on the coffee 
estate I possess, the gang consisted principally cf very old Africans, I think there 
were 25 in the year 1818 that were perfectly invalided. 

2534. Do you mean to say that upon this sugar estate the births fully make up 
for the deaths >—That we have had an increase of three per cent. during the last tive 
‘triennial registers. 

2535. Will you state to the Committee how a planter without any incumbrance 
makes arrangements for securing a regular supply of coals and of ships to take 
away his sugars when they are ready for shipment?—TI do it distinctly by getting 
out coals freight free, and giving a return cargo; and I consider that as certainly 
a great favour, for sometimes coals are very dear ; we import coals from Liverpool 
at about 10s. a hogshead, and I have known them sold in Demerara at the rate of 
four guineas. 

2536. Is not a planter sometimes disappointed of his supply of coals 229% eG 
and that is attended with very great expense in the labour of cutting wood. | I have 
made a calculation; it costs treble the money to cut fuel, even upon the planter’s 
own estate, it is so much labour. 

2537. Would not such a planter do as well to get his coals brought by a regular 
ship freight free, and pay 5s. a cwt. for his sugars home ?—I would rather have the 
-eoals out upon those conditions than be subject to the chance of having to purchase 
‘in the country. 
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acquaintance of about twenty years with Bahia; that is the only part that I know. 

2539. Have you been into the interior ~=] have several times, on visits to 
planters. 

2540. Are you acquainted at all with the management of their estates?—No, I 

‘cannot say that I am acquainted with the management of estates. 

2541. Have you made yourself acquainted with the appearance of the popula- 
tion ‘—I have. 

2542. What do you estimate to be the cost of producing a cwt. of sugar in 
Brazil, and be good enough to state the quality?—-I can speak only as to Bahia, 
and that only from information I have received from others. I have received 
information since I had the honour of being here last week. I find that the last 
quotations of sugar from Bahia, that was in December last, at 1 mil. 2. the 
browns, and two milreas the whites, which is, at the exchange of 32, from 105s. to 
11s. the browns, and from about 17s. 3d. to 18s. the whites, that will not remu- 
nerate the planters, will not pay them interest for the capital they have laid out. 

2543. On what ground do you state that that will not remunerate them ?>—I’rom 
information I have received. 
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2544. Is that information from merchants or from planters ?—The information 
is from two or three gentlemen whom I am acquainted with, and who have resided 
at Bahia, and who have left it as late as May last year. 


2545. That will pay their expenses, but will not make an adequate return for 
the capital invested?—It may pay the current expenses, but will pay them nd 
interest on the capital, as I am informed ; it will not leave them any thing, in short.” 


2546. How long is it since you have been in Bahia ?—I was there in 1828. | 
2547. Did you see many slaves imported at that time ’—-A great many. 


2548. Did you observe that the proportion of males exceeded that of the females ? 
—Considerably. 

2549. Did you understand that the object of that was to obtain more effective 
labour on the estates ?—-I should suppose so; but I did not make the inquiry. 


2550. Was the proportion of females cates young '—Yes, young women 
I should say from fourteen to sixteen years of age, 

2551. What was the age of the males :—There were young men, and boys, and 
grown up men. 

2552. Were the males more advanced than the females ?—Yes, I should think 
they were. 

2553. What proportion should you say that the males bore to the females, two 
to one?—Yes, I should certainly say to that extent or greater. 

2554. During the time you have visited the interior of Brazil, you have been 
probably upon some of the estates there?—I have, in Bahia. 


2555. Did you, from your own observation, notice a greater majority of males 
over females on the estates /—I did. 

25560. What should you say was that proportion?’—F rom information, I should 
say probably six men to one woman; it may be five to one, I cannot say 
precisely, 

2557. You noticed among the field labourers very few women and a great many 
men?—Very many more men than women. 

2558. Your general information was, that the proportion of males to females was 
nearly as five to one?—Yes, that was the common observation. 


2559. Did it occur to you that there were some estates where there were scarcely 
any females?—No; the estates I saw had females, but the proportion was much 
smaller than that of males; I should think there were none that had not the pro- 
portion I have stated. 

2560. What number of persons do you generally understand to form the popu- 
lation of slaves on an estater--There are some that have not more than 30, 40, 
100, some 400, but I should say very few. It is the custom, that many who grow, 
canes send them to the next plantation to have them ground, therefore of course they 
keep fewer slaves. 

2561, Are there sugar plantations near Bahia >—There are up the Bay, I suppose 
40 or 50 miles ; a few nearer the Town; it is all water-carriage ; the Bay is a very 
extensive one. 

2502. Is it understood from your correspondence with Bahia, that the Slave 
Trade has entirely ceased ?—Quite so. 

25603. Do you understand the Government to have taken any measures to sup- 
press it?—Yes; there was an enactment in November last, making it almost tanta- 
mount to felony. 

2564. Was there any registry established in the Colony ?—There was not when 
I was there ; and I do not suppose there is now. 


2505. Is it your opinion that the Slave Trade will be effectually checked P— 
I think so, for the Mulattoes and persons of the lower order are very much 
against it. 

2566. The present moderate scale of prices must have a great influence in 
checking it?—Yes, I should think so; for the prices, though double in currency 
now to what they were some years ago, are nearly the same in sterling from the 
lowness of the exchange. 

2567. How much sterling is paid /—I think that the value of a slave in 1815 was 
about 150 to 160 milreas, which at the exchange of 6s. which it was then, was from 
500. to 55. 

2568. How have the prices ranged since that period ?—They have always been 
on the advance. 


2569. In 
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2569. In consequence of the depreciation of money >—Yes ; it is about the same 
in sterling money, as nearly as it can be; for 150 milreas in 1815, or 400 milreas now, 
are nearly about the same in value. 

2570. You have no knowledge of the prices at which slaves might be purchased 
in 1831 ?—In 1828, when I was there, I understood that the traders generally made 
double their money if they got the vessel in. . 

2571. Is the price of sugar now in Bahia, taking the exchange into the account, 
pretty nearly the same as it was in 1828 ?—No; I should say, taking the exchange, 
it was much higher in 1828 than it is now; for the exchange then was at 45., and 
now it is at 2s. 6d. or 2s. 8d. . 

2572. Suppose any great increase of price were to take place in produce, would 
not that be a motive to bring fresh slaves into the BrazilsP-—No, I do not think it 
would; I think the fear of punishment would be sufficient to prevent their entering 
into the trade again. 

2573. Do you think the Government very powerful in carrying its laws into 
effect !— During the time I resided there, the laws were strictly obeyed. 

2574. How is it at present >—These four years I have not been there. 

2575. Has the country been very settled ?-—It has not been very settled ; the last 
accounts were, that it was more settled, the Emperor's abdication having quieted the 
minds of all classes. 

2576. During the time that the country has been in a very unsettled state, and the 
Government not powerful, do you think that is the time when they are likely to 
carry into effect a law of this kind with success, for effectually suppressing the Slave 
Trade ?—This law was passed only last November, when the Government was cer- 
tainly, I think, capable of having its laws carried into effect. 

2577. Is the popular feeling against the trade P—Quite so. 

2578. There is no register established ?—I never heard of any. 

2579. The popular feeling is created by the fear of increasing the population of 
the blacks >—Yes; and the mulattoes and free blacks are all against it. 

2580. Did the price you speak of, of sugar on board, include all chargee of 
duty That is the price which the planter sells his sugar at; out of that he has to 
deduct the duties he pays to Government, which is a tenth, which is deducted when 
the planter sells his sugars from the price, and when the purchaser ships his sugar, 
he pays that to the Government; then there are other small charges, which will 
amount to from three te five per cent.; so much an arrobe on white, and so much 
an arrobe on brown su gars. 

' 2581. The Government taxes in Brazil are principally derived from the import 
and export, are they not?—Yes; there is no other tax. 

2582. There is no capitation taxr-~No; there was a tax on the import of 
slaves. 

2583. There is no direct tax on the inhabitants of the Colony >—No; there used 
to be 20 milreas a head when they were imported ; that, of course, has ceased with 
the cessation of the trade. 

2584. In what manner are the slaves clothed r—They are well clothed; they are 
clothed generally with baize and common blue cloth, and Osnaburghs and linens, 
and that kind of British manufacture, and some German manufactures, but princi- 
pally British manufactures. 

2585. What duty do those manufactures pay on entering '—They pay a duty of 
15 per cent. on the tariff valuation. 

2586. Is that pretty much the real value?—On baizes and things of that kind, 
it amounts to more than 15 per cent.; I should think it amounts to 20 per cent. 

2587. They procure what lumber is required for their sugars in their own country, 
do they notr-—Yes; there is no importation of lumber. 

2588. Do they supply the slaves there with fish?—In Bahia they do not; they 
are supplied with jerked beef, which they get from the Rio Grande, which is one of 
their own provinces ; but they do occasionally give them fish. 

2589. Where is the fish provided?—It comes from Newfoundland and Halifax 
and Nova Scotia; very little is imported from North America. 

2590. The principal supply is from the British Colonies ?—Yes, there is a very 
small quantity from North America. 

2591. What duty does that pay >—Fifteen per cent. 

2592. Do you happen to be aware what is considered to be the time of life to 
which a slave is effective ?-—-No, I do not; there are a great many old slaves. 

2593. The planters at Brazil are resident, are they not?>—Yes, all resident. 
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2594. It is a very rare thing for them not to reside on their estates, is it not >— 
Yes, they reside eight months ‘out of twelve. 

2595. Does the planter take the superintendence of it himself ?—Yes. » 

2596. Agents of the kind which are employed in the West Indies are not em- 
ployed in Bahia ?—No, the planters have houses in Bahia; they come there. fou 
a short time in the year, but they general reside on their estates, 

2597. Have they any white men between themselves and the slave 2—T Hem have 
very seldom; they have a Mulatto or a Creole. 

2598. T he expense of white agency is very great in proportion to that of those 
persons ?>—Of course it must be. 


Mr. Lovell Follett, called in; and Examined. 


2599. WHAT is your connection with Brazil ?—I am a commission merchant, 
resident in Liverpool. 

2600. With what part in Brazil are you connected ?— With Bahia alone.. 

2601. Have you resided there >—I have. ; 

2602. When ?—From 1814 to 1828. 

2603. During the time you resided there, did you visit the interior of the country? 
—I did from time to time at different periods. 

2604. Have you been on different plantations >—I have been on a few plane 
tations. 

2605. Are many of them conducted on an extensive scale?—Some are. | 

2606. Has the exportation of sugar from Bahia and other parts of Brazil increased 
very much within the last sixteen years?—It is double from Bahia; I can speak of 
Bahia alone. 

2607. To what cause do you attribute that increase >—I attribute it to the sail 
increase arising from the importation of slaves and the introduction of the steam 
engine. 

2608. The prices have fallen very much during that time, have they not Yess 
they have. 

2609. Notwithstading that great fall in the price, the quantity has increased : 2 
The quantity has increased. 

2610. [Lo you know what may be estimated as the charges upon a plantation. for 
a cwt. of sugar ?— No, I have no specific information upon that subject. 

2611. Has Bahia been well supplied with sugar during the last two or three yeares 2 
—Very well supplied. 

2612. Has there been as much offered for sale as there were buyers for ?—Yes, 
generally speaking, I should say so. 

2613. Is there great distress among the planters in the neighbourhood of. Bahia 2? 
—I should say, generally speaking, they are in debt. 

2614. To whom ?—To their agents in Bahia, who, before they sell their sugar, 
make advances to them. 7 

2615. Are they indebted more than the supplies of the estate?—No. _ 

2616, What is the general nature of the transactions which take place between 
the planter in the interior and the merchant in. Bahia >—The merchant in Bahia sends 
him his supplies, and guarantees his bills for the purchase of the slaves, and he in 
return sends his sugar for sale. 

26017. Those debts then have arisen partly in the purchase of supplies and ane 
in the purchase of slaves for settling the plantation ?>—Yes. | 

2618. Has your house any transactions with the planters in the interior? — 
None. 

2619. Do you know of any houses which have >—No English houses. 

2620. Do you know any Portuguese houses which have?>—Yes ; I have known 
people on the spot in Bahia who have. 

2621. Have you any reason to know that the planters are more largely in- 
debted to the merchants than they were two or three years ago >—No. 

2622. That has not been a circumstance so notorious as to have come within 
your observation ?—No. 

2623. Are the sugars always sold at the current prices upon their arrival in 
Bahia, or are they kept i in hand?—Frequently kept, and sometimes sold at the 
current prices. 

2624. In the importation of slaves in the Brazil, have you observed that are 
has been a very large proportion of males over females ?>—Undoubtedly. 

2625. Have the females been generally very young -—Yes. 


2626. How 
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2626. How should you estimate that proportion of males to females ?—As three 
to one I should think, but it is merely a speculative opinion. 

2627. Have you ever heard any reason assigned for importing so much larger a 
proportion of males than of females?—To get as much immediate effective labour 
as.was to be obtained. 

2628. When you have been in the interior, have you noticed the same dispro- 
portion between males and females ?—A much greater disproportion on the estates. 

2029. The proportion of males is there even greater than it appears to be at the 
time of importation ;—Much greater ; I should say there are six to one on the estates 
I have visited. 

2630. Were they sugar estates?>— Yes. 

2631. Can you assign any other reason for that disproportion, than the interest 
the planter has, that he may thereby immediately receive a much greater produc- 
tion by the application of that labour?—No other reason; when I have expressed 
my surprise at the disproportion being so great, the planter has stated that reason : 
he did not choose to look forward, consulting only his immediate interest. 

2632. How would the plantation stand, were the great proportion of the people 
upon the plantation composed, one-third of old pleople, and another third of persons 
under age, for labour, would there be a great disproportion between the power of 
production in an estate so circumstanced, and in an estate circumstanced as they 
are now in Brazil?—I should say certainly. 

2633. Supposing a planter has a cargo of sugar ready for shipment in Brazil, what 
are the charges he will have to pay before the nett proceeds are ascertained in this 
country >—Speaking of Liverpool, I would say he would have to pay 5s. a cwt.; 
I have no documents to prove it, but I would say that. 

2634. Does that include freight, insurance, dock duties in this country, primage, 
and all the charges incident to the voyage?—Yes. 

2635. And commission ?—Commission of two and a half per cent. 

2636. And the warehousing and port charges?—Yes; 5s. a cwt. I think would 
clear all. 

2637. Has your experience been extensive as a commission merchant, so as to 
enable you to speak with tolerable confidence?—I have shipped a large quantity of 
sugar from Bahia, and have received, since I have been in Liverpool, a few ship- 
ments, so to enable me to speak with confidence to the charges; I have not an 
account sales with me, but speaking from memory, I should think that is correct. 

_. 2638. In this calculation, what do you allow for freight >—Two shillings and 
sixpence [think it was I paid. 

2639. What is the current rate of insurance? —Twenty-five shillings per cent. free 
from average. 

2640. Have you ever heard an estimate made relative to the efficiency of male 
and female labour ?— No, I have never heard an estimate made, but I know that 
the female slave is always valued at less than the male. 

2641. In what proportion :—I should say one-fourth less generally speaking. 








Lune, 27° die Februarii, 1832. 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE T. P. COURTENAY, 


IN THE CHAIR. 





Mr. Charles Stewart Parker, called in; and Examined. 


2642. YOU are a partner in the house of Sandbach, Tinne & Company, at 
Liverpool, are you not?—I am. 

2643. Have you ever been in the West Indies ?—I visited Demerara and some 
of the Islands in the years 1823 and 1824. 

2644. Did you remain any time there >—A very short time, about ten months in all, 

2645. Is the house of Sandbach, Tinne & Company, concerned in plantations, 
are they planters as well as merchants ?—T hey are planters as well as merchants. 

2646. Are they mortgagees also r-—They are. 
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2647. Are you acquainted with the charges on supplies which are sent out to the 
West Indies, for the use of estates >—I am. ) 
2648. Can you state to the Committee, whether any discount is allowed on 
supplies purchased in this country >—There is ; the goods are invoiced to the planter 
at a credit price, the discount or interest corresponding to which is received by the 
merchant if he pays cash, the credit varies according to the articles supplied; in 
some cases the credit is a two months bill at the end of two months, in other cases 
six months credit is given, in some case nine months, and in a few cases as much 
as twelve. ; . 
2649. Do you know what is the discount allowed to merchants on supplies sent 
out independent of the credit >—I am not aware of any discount independent of the 
credit. 
2650. Do vou know the house of William Fosbery & Company, in Liverpool? 
—I am acquainted with Mr Fosbery, they have occasionally supplied us with goods. 
2651. If they state that West India hoes are from 9 s. 6d. to 20 s. per dozen, with 
a discount of 15 per cent. ; cane bills from 145. to 18s. per dozen, with the same 
discount ; hatchets from 11s. gd. to 17s. with a discount of 10 per cent. ; negro 
knives from 3s.to 6s. with a discount of 15 per cent.; negro razors and scissars, 
penknives, table knives and forks, coopers and carpenters tools, and nails, and 
general ironmongery of every description at the lowest established prices according 
to quality ; the above discounts being for six months credit, five per cent. extra being 
allowed if paid in one month per bill at two months ; from your dealings in those 
articles, should you suppose that this is a correct statement of the prices at which 
they would be willing to supply a West India house ?>—We have ceased to deal with 
them for some years, our supplies are cerived from other houses ; the only discount 
is of the kind I have mentioned, the difference between cash and credit at 10 per cent. 
interest per annum. 
2652. Do you know the house of J. Leishman & Welch, great copper manu- 
facturers r—I do. | | 
2653. Do you employ them ?— We do. g 


2654. Are you aware of the discount which they allow, or of their credit ?—My 
impression is that their credits are nine months, or a discount of seven and a half 
per cent. . 

2655. If you received a note from that house stating, that their discount was 
10 per cent. with a bill at three montis, or six months and three months credit, you 
would have no hesitation in dealing with them on those terms >—-We certainly should, 
for I should think it dishonest to take a larger discount than one calculated at the 
rate of 10 per cent. per annum. 

2656. If they were to send in a statement, copper stills with block tin worms, 
viz. 90 gallons, weighing about 7 cwt. at 16d. per pound; 110 gallons, weighing 
about § cwt. at 16d.; 150 gallons weighing about 11 cwt. at 16d.; copper teaches, 
40 gallons weighing about 3 cwt. 2 qrs. ; 60 gallons weighing about 4 cwt.; 80 gal- 
lons weighing about 4 cwt. 2 qrs.; 100 gallons weighing about 5 cwt. ; 120 gallons 
weighing about 5 cwt. 2 qrs.; 200 gallons weighing about 6 cwt. 2 qrs., making a 
total of 29 cwt. at 174d. per pound, 10 per cent. discount for bill at three months, 
or six months and three months credit, they are a house of such respectability, you 
would have no doubt they would perform their contract >—They are a house of the 
highest respectability. | . 

2657. Can you state to the Committee what are the charges per cwt. on sugar 
from Demerara to Liverpool, at how much per cwt. do you estimate them ?—They 
vary, first, according to the price at which the sugar is sold; the commissions of 
course increase in proportion to the selling price ; again, they vary according to the 
size of the package, some charges being per package ; they would fall lighter upon 
a package of 17 or 18 cwt., and heavier on a package of 13 or 14 cwt.; the rate 
of insurances also varies ; it is difficult therefore to give a precise answer, but I think 
they would range from 75. 9d. to 8s. 8d. or 8s. gd. per cwt. 

2658. Having given the aggregate charge, have the goodness to state the par- 
ticulars of those charges!—A commission of two and a half per cent. on the sales 
of produce. 

2659. Is that on the long or the short. price ?—The long price. 

‘2660. Is it your constant habit to sell at the long price?—There are a few cases 
in which we do not, but in general we sell at the long price. 


pry 2661. Do 
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2061. Do not the large wholesale grocers and refiners usually buy at the short 
price and pay the duties themselves ?—-‘The grocers very seldom; the refiners take 
them atthe short price, but we do not sell much to them. . | 

2662. But whether you sell at the long or the short price, you charge upon the 
long price?—We do. 

2663. What is the insurance?—A half per cent. commission is the charge for 
effecting insurance. | 

2664. What is the rate of insurance?—The premium varies according to the 
season of the year, and the class of vessel in which the produce is shipped ; in the 
summer season it is about 20s. per cent., in winter, or rather from the 12th August 
to the 12th January, it ranges from 255. to 40s. 

2665. What do you allow for freight in your estimate ?>—Five shillings. 

2666. Five shillings is the price you charge to the planter, do you as merchants 
pay 5s.?—In our own vessels it is difficult to ascertain what we pay; if the ques- 
_ tion applies to chartered vessels, we certainly do not pay 5s. 

2667. What is the rate at which you can take up a vessel on charter to bring 
produce from the West Indies ?—It varies very much. 

2668. At this time, what is the rate at which you charter?—In a recent 
instance we have been allowed a discount of 30 per cent. off what are considered 
the established rates of freight. 

2669. The established charges are called Colonial rates, are they not >—They are. 

2670. The planter is charged the Colonial rate, and the merchant of course has 
the benefit of 30 per cent?—Certainly not the benefit of 30 per cent. 

2671. Who has the benefit of that 30 per cent. >—In order to answer the question 
correctly and fairly, the Committee will permit me perhaps to enter into some 
explanations. In the case of such a charter as I have alluded to, the charterer 
undertakes several risks, and the owner has several advantages which he would not 
enjoy were he trading on his own account. The charterer in general is subject to 
demurrage more or less heavy for the detention of the vessel, beyond the number of 
the days stipulated in the charter-party ; he settles with the owners of the chartered 
vessel, in a way less advantageous to himself than that in which he settles with 
his correspondent the planter. Besides the advance free of interest of a portion 
of his freight to the owner before, according to the custom of trade, it is due; 
the final settlement between him and the charterer is a cash transaction, whereas 
between the planter and the charterer, it often virtually becomes a book debt, never 
realized by the latter. When a chartered vessel proceeds from this country to the 
Colony, her disbursements are advanced by the partner or agent of the charterer 
free of interest and commission, and the owner of the chartered vessel is exempted 
from the payment of the commission to which he would be liable, were he to go 
on a seeking voyage ; a charge varying in the West Indies from five to ten per cent., 
is absolutely necessary to support the heavy expense of keeping up a mercantile 
establishment in the Colonies. There are a certain number of lay days specified in 
the charter-party, and if the vessel be detained beyond that stipulated period, the 
charterer is subject to a charge for demurrage, sometimes as heavy as g/. per diem 
for a vessel of tons burthen ;* he also runs the risk of having dead freight, 
and in that case the penalty and loss incurred are very heavy. 

2672. Itis the general practice of the merchant to make the best bargain he can, 
either by chartering a ship or taking up a ship which is seeking freight in the West 
Indies ; and whatever bargain he can make with the ship, the uniform charge to 
the planter is 5 s. per cwt. is it not?—-In answer to that question, I should say, it 
is not the practice of the merchant to make the cheapest bargain he can; he con- 
siders the interest of his correspondent in selecting a good vessel, therefore, if an 
inferior vessel were offered at low rates, he would not charter that vessel. 


2673. Taking care that the vessel is a sound one, does he not, with that proviso, 
make the best bargain he can with the ship owner?—There are various descrip- 


tions of sound vessels. 
2074. Supposing the vessels to be sound and good vessels, does he not, taking 


care that the vessel is sound, make the best bargain he can with the owner ?—He 
does: 





* See the Zoe's Charter-Party printed in the Evidence. 
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does make the best bargain, looking to the quality of the vessel and her build, and 
so forth, as itis of peculiar importance, with regard to sugar, that it should arrive 
promptly and in proper condition at market ; he considers the interest of the planter. 
as an important element in the bargain he has to make, 

2675. The uniform charge to the planter is 5s. per cwt. on the sugar brought 
to this country, the merchant making the best bargain he can with the ship- 
owner ?—Of course the merchant makes the best bargain he can in the case of his 
selecting a particular vessel. 

2676. Are you acquainted with the conditions of mortgage on West India pro- 
pertyr—I am. 

2677. Is it not a usual condition, that the merchant shall have the carrying 
home the sugar at the Colonial rates, and that the sugar shall be consigned to his 
house in England, and that he shall have the sending out of supplies ?—It,is cer- 
tainly the usual practice, that the planter, under mortgage, binds himself.to ship 
his sugar and the other produce of his estate to the merchant, with the exception 
of rum and molasses, which he is at liberty to dispose of in the Colony ; the sugar 
is consigned invariably in such cases to the house in: England, but with regard 
to supplies, it is optional with the planter to supply himself in the Colony. If he 
supplies himself from Europe he supplies himself from the mortgagee. 

2678. The legal rate of interest in the West Indies is six per cent.?—It is in 
Demerara. | | 

2679. And the merchant has the above advantages as an inducement to him to 
lend the money ?—Yes, certainly. é 

2080. Ifthose advantages were taken away, would a merchant permit his money 
to continue on mortgage?—Certainly not. 

2681. Have you made any calculation as to the per centage on the money lent, 
to which those advantages amount, coupling the interest on the money lent with 
all those advantages ?—I have made no calculation upon the subject ; the question 
is rather a difficult one to answer, for the advances made on different plantations 
differ very much. In one case there might be a greater per centage, and in another 
case one much smaller, according to the productiveness of the estate and the sum 
lent upon it. 

2682. One of the great items of profit must be the discount on chartered ships »>— 
When we do charter, but we very seldom charter; we only do so when an accident 
happens to one of our own ships. We were obliged to charter lately, in consequence 
of the loss of our vessel, the Boode. 

2683. Where you send a vessel of your own, you of course charge 5s. per cwt. 
for the sugar brought home?—We do, to planters under mortgage. 

2684. You occasionally take up vessels in the West Indies seeking for freight, 
do you not?— We have done so. 


2685. Is that aletter from your house in Demerara? (A letter being shown to the 
witness.)—That is the signature of a person who was aclerk in our house there. 


(Lhe Letter was delivered in, and read as follows :| 


Demerara, 30th October, 1829. 
Messrs. M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Cc. ae 
Gentlemen, ' “ 
As I see no prospect of being able to procure on freight any portion of a homeward 
cargo for the ship John and Mary, under my command, beyond the produce which may 
be shipped in return for her outward. cargo, I hereby engage and bind myself, the said 
vessel and her owners, to take at the rate of 3s, sterling per cwt. for sugar, and 3d. sterling 
per imperial gallon for rum, and any quantity of sugar or rum you may ship, or procure to 
be shipped in her beyond the proceeds of the outward cargo above mentioned, belonging to 
ber owners; and in the event of the bills of Jading for any such shipments so made or pro- 
cured by you being filled up at rates of freight exceeding the above mentioned, I do hereby 
bind and engage the said-vessel, John and Mary, and her owners, that a deduction or allow- 
ance shall be made to the amount of such excess to your house in Liverpool. And I do 
further, on behalf of the owners of said ship John and Mary, engage to make good to your 
said firm in Liverpool, Messrs. Sandbach, Tinne & Co. any excess of premium of insur- 
ance that may be required by the underwriters, to be paid on your shipments in her, beyond 
what may be paid on the shipments by the ship Hector lately loaded by you. 


I remain, Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


(signed) = John Thompson. 
Accepted M‘Inroy, Sandbach & Co. , 
per P. M. Watson. 
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2686. In this case there would be no demurrage, and no risk incurred. by your 
house. ‘This vessel was to take as much as your house could put on board, the 
house being under no obligation to put a specific quantity ?—I have no distinct 
recollection of the circumstances; the vessel, I think, was not a large one, and the 
period one at which we had probably a good deal of produce on our own estates, 
and the captain saw he could depend on his being loaded expeditiously. 

2687. Does you house send out rum puncheons from this country for the supply 
of the planters ’—We do. 

2688. Can you state what are’the prices of rum puncheons?—I cannot eancly 
charge my memory, I think 18s. 

2689. Is there any discount allowed on those 2—Yes. 

it: Have the goodness to state the credit and the discount generally in the 
1 ?—I] think five per cent. for money, 

2691. That is the cash price?-—It is, so far as I recollect. | 

2692. Do you know what the credit price would be ?—In stating these details 
I cannot exactly charge my memory ; my impression is, that the price is 18s, I 
think, subject to five per cent. for cash, or a credit of six months. 

2693. When you speak of making the best bargain in chartering a vessel, you take 
into consideration the speed with which the vessel is to make her voyage ?—Certainly. 


2694. You consider that as of great importance to the planter —I do, and with 
the permission of the Committee, I will state a fact that occurred recently, in cor- 
roboration of that opinion. A correspondent of ours lately shipped to us, in October 
last, 18 hhds. of sugar, by a vessel called the Enmore, a first class ship, and 18 hhds. 
about the same time on board our own ship, Parker; the Enmore had a passage of 
49 days, the Parker's passage was 32; our correspondent sent us the invoice weights 
of each cask of sugar on leaving the estate, and we compared them with the weights 
at the King’s beam, the shipment per Parker lost 406 lbs. in weight in that time ; 
that per Enmore lost 1,335 lbs. being a difference of 929 lbs., or nearly three per 
cent. on the total weight; which upon the average at which the sugars sold, was 
equivalent to 6d. per cwt. in favour of the planter. The parcel per Enmore was 
of finer quality than that per Parker. 

2695. The advantage of the superior speed of that vessel is given to the paner 
—It is. 

2696. What amount of tonnage have you employed in the Demerara trade ?— 
It varies; at the present moment we happen, from the loss of a vessel, to be short 
supplied ; we have a vessel now on the stocks, but it has ranged from 1,600 to about 
2,100 tons. 

2697. It is only accidentally that you charter any vessel at all ?—Only on occa- 
sions when having lost a vessel, or an accident happens, we have a vacancy to supply. 

2698. Which do you consider the most advantageous plan for the merchant, to 
charter or to build?—I should think a merchant could charter on better terms than 
he could build ; but we consider the interest of the planter, it is better for him to ship 
the produce in the regular vessels employed in the trade and built expressly for it. 

2699. For what reasons:—First, on account of the regularity of the arrival, 
and despatch of the vessels; in the former case they bring the supplies, negro cloth- 
ing, coals, &c. at the proper times when they are wanted. In our Colony, which 
is on a considerable extent, many of the estates are situated at a great distance 
from the port where the vessels load, and consequently it is of great importance to 
the planter that the trips of the drogher, which conveys the produce to the vessel, 
should be as few as possible ; in case of the shipping, by seeking vessels, the planter 
sends up his drogher with a load of sugar; then at another time he sends for coals, 
for which, if he is not receiving supplies “of that article by regular vessels, he has often 
to pay an extravagant price ; he has thus two voyages to make, one to take up his 
- sugar, the other to bring down his coals ; whereas in the regular trade the drogher 
brings up a load of sugar and takes back one of coals or other stores, making one voyage 
instead of two. Another advantage of the regular vessels over seeking vessels i is, that 
the regular vessels are generally very superior, being built expressly for the trade, and 
no expense spared in their outfit, they make their voyages in general much quicker ; 
the captains and mates being also educated for and engaged exclusively in that 
trade, and familiar with the “best mode of stowing the sugars, whereas in these 
seeking vessels, very often the vessels not being built for carrying sugar, they are 
therefore not unfrequently obliged to force the ‘casks into their places by means of 
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screws, to the great detriment of the cask and its contents, and the consequent 
injury of the planter. The fact I have adduced with respect to sugar shipped by 
the Parker and the Enmore shows the advantage of having quick sailing vessels 
employed in the trade. As the profits upon seeking vessels are very bare, they are 
often sailed for many years without thorough repair; the consequence is, ‘that 
through their leakings or other defects, they land their cargoes with part of the 
sugar washed out or in a partially damaged state, so that the shipper often sustains 
a loss without being able to substantiate his claim against the owners of the vessel, 
Seeking vessels are often detained many months in the river at Demerara, during 
which time the sugars are draining ; the planter both suffers from that drainage and 
from loss of interest arising from his produce arriving later at market. In order to 
facilitate the dispatch of the regular vessels, their crews are very much larger than 
those generally employed in seeking vessels ; for instance, in the case of the Madras, 
of 331 tons, chartered by us, the crew consisted of 18; in our own vessels, of from 
380 to 450 tons, it has consisted of 30 or 31 hands, being a much greater propor- 
tion, as it is not the practice to increase the numbers of the crew in the ratio of the 
increased tonnage. ‘The owners of regular vessels often go to increased expense to 
give rapid dispatch; for instance, in towing them out or into the port of Liverpool, 
the owner does not hesitate to incur an expense of 10 or 20 guineas in hiring one or 
two steam boats, when it is important to dispatch a vessel with supplies, or to bring 
her in to gain the advantage of the market. 


2700. All which charges are included in the charge to the planter of 5 s.—Yes, 
no extra charge is ever made. Again, the shippers by regular vessels have various 
advantages in regard to the insurance, which is generally done at lower premiums, 
and in particular with regard to being protected against the risk of craft, and the 
vessel taking fire in port in the Colony. The merchant opens a general policy of 
insurance on the cargo of his vessel, which covers the quantity of produce shipped 
by each planter whatever it may be, more or less ; whereas in the case of a seeking 
vessel, the planter must fix beforehand, and write home for insurance on what he 
expects to ship; thus exposing himself on the one hand to the risk of being short 
insured, and on the other, to the expense and trouble of recovering the premium 
on what is insured, and the loss of stamp and commission. We expect this week 
to recover the value of 10 hogsheads of sugar, lost in the craft of one of our 
friends on its way from the plantation to our ship, the Sandbach; had this planter 
shipped his sugars in a seeking vessel, he would very probably have incurred the 
loss of these 10 hogsheads, as the shipment was a larger one than he expected to 
make at the time; he would have ordered insurance if he had not been covered 
under a general policy. 


2701. Those risks you take upon yourselves equally in the case of chartering 
a vessel as in sending out a vessel of your own’—Yes, in case of chartering at 
home. 


2702. Do you also take that upon yourselves in the case of chartering home from 
the Colonies ?—Yes, also in that case. 


2703. Have you any means of comparing the cost of such a vessel as you have 
chartered and one of your own ?—I this morning received a letter, an extract from 
which I will, with the permission of the Committee, read; the Madras was built at 
Maryport. ‘The best Maryport built ships will cost 17/. per ton, coppered and 
* fit for sea, with one full set of sails, a spare foresail and topsail; I have one now 
“‘ nearly ready for launching of 254 tons, a most beautiful vessel, with a new poop 
“* and mahogany cabin, that I will sell at17/. The Stirlingshire, now in the Prince’s 
“ Dock, which sold at 15/. without copper, as she now is.” Our vessel, the 
Sandbach, of 436 tons, cost to sea nearly 10,000/,, or upwards of 22/. per ton; 
the M‘Inroy cost about the same price; the Parker, lately built, cost 207. 15s. 
to sea, 


2704. The difference in the two cases consisting in the superiority of the 
materials or the build, and not in the difference of the rate of tonnage?—A part 
possibly may be ascribed fairly to that, but the greater part to the superiority in point 
of build and materials. 3 


2705. Do you consider the advantages you stipulate for in your arrangements 
with the planter as in fact nothing more than a remuneration for the superior 
advantages 
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advantages which he gains in the manner you have enumerated, and besides as acover 
to the risk which you incur in West India engagements !—We do, 

2706. Do you allow the planter the same rate of discount for ready money as 
you obtain from the manufacturers on supplies !—The planter, supposing him to be 
in debt, is allowed a credit, and the merchant, if he is able, takes a discount for 
ready money; if he is not able, he also takes the credit. 

2707. If the planter has ready money, he would have the same advantage which 
the merchant has in that respect?—Certainly; in illustration of which I would 
quote the case of a planter resident in the country, and free from debt, who directed 
us to order a steam engine and mill; when they were ready for shipment, we in- 
formed him of it, and that the furnisher’s terms were six months credit or five per 
cent. discount, and inquired whether he would send us a remittance in order to get 
the benefit of the discount or take the credit; his answer was, that he would take 
the credit then as a transaction between ourselves and the furnisher. We had the 
accounts discounted at five per cent. for ready money. 

2708. Do you know the house of Thomas Wilson & Company ?—We have 
never, so far as 1 know, had any dealings with them. 

2709. Do vou know that there is such a house ?>—Yes. 

2710. Supposing you had dealings with that house, and that they offered you 
goods on the terms of three months, bill delivered in Liverpool at six months 
credit, five per cent. less discount, with a discount on all the articles, varying from 
12% to 35 per cent., would you take them ?—I should tell Messrs. Thomas Wilson 
that I could not conscientiously take any of these discounts. 

2711. Would you not take it for the benefit of the planter >—TI should tell them 
to send in their bills of parcels, regulated according to the scale I have stated, then 
I should invoice those goods to the planter at the usual credit allowed by the 
furnishers of the particular kind of goods. 

_ 2712. Are you not making the planter pay 10 per cent. for supplies ?>—The 
interest he pays at present is six per cent. 

- 2713. That would be 10 per cent. on the supplies in addition to the six per cent., 
would it not ?—No; I conceive the mortgaged planter has nothing to do with dis- 
count, only with credit; if he has not money he cannot have discount, money being 
the parent of discount; he gets the credit, we, if able to do so, pay ready money, 
and begin to charge him with interest from the expiration of the credit. 

2714. Has your house been many years established ?—It has, for upwards of 
thirty years. | 

2715. In the course of your practice have you ever obtained a discount of 
35 per cent., and charged your correspondent the price, including that discount >— 
Never. 

2716. In the course of your experience of that trade, did you ever know such 
a transaction to arise with any other person?---No. 

2717. Would you consider such a practice quite disreputable?—Quite dis- 


honest. 
2718. Do your mortgages contain stipulations as to the period of repayment of 


your loans :—They always do. : 
2719. Are those terms observed ?—In very few instances, I am sorry to say. 
_ 2720. Do you foreclose in consequence >—We have never foreclosed within my 
recollection. ) 
2721. Are you often in advance beyond the terms of your contract >—Often to 
a considerable extent. 
2722. This is one inconvenience in advancing loans on West India property >— 
Itis; the profit is less as the investment is increased. 
2723. So that you have, in many cases, made larger advances than the amount 
stipulated for in the mortgage deed? —Sometimes nearly double. 
» 2724, How are what are called the Colonial rates of freight fixed ?—I believe 
. they were fixed in the Colony of Demerara at a meeting of planters. I cannot 
speak as to my own knowledge. 
2725. What is the rate of freight from Demerara at present ?— Five shillings to 
planters under mortgage. 
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2726. The Colonial rate is still 5s. ?—It is. 
2727. If any of the regular houses were to alter that rate, would it soon become 
the rule of all?—lI think it might, if such reduction were general. 


2728. When amerchant enters into covenant with his correspondent to furnish 
freight at what are called the Colonial rates. would he, in the event of any contingency 
arising to raise the general rate of freight, be allowed’ to alter that rate suddenly with 
the planter, or without a fresh agreement with his correspondent -—Certainly not. 


2729. Do you mean that in case of war or any other circumstance raising 
altogether the rates of freight, the merchant would not be allowed under his contract 
to vary the rates‘—I should not consider that we were entitled to alter the rates 
without giving ample notice to our correspondents. 

2730. “You have stated that the regular vessels in the trade are very superior >— 
I have. 

2731. You have also stated that they are more expensively navigated, having 
more men ?—They are. 

2732. Has the planter the convenience of shipping at all times most suitable to 
himself, according to the state of his crop, from having regular traders to resort to? 
—He has. 

2733. If he were to pepond on chance seeking ships, would that accommodation 
be afforded him equally ?—Certainly not. 


2734. May that be an inducement and remuneration to the planter to pay some- 
what of a higher average rate of freight at times than to depend on uncertain 
supply of seeking ships 7—TI think it may, and in corroboration of that opinion, I 
may state that many perfectly free correspondents have been for many years in the 
practice of shipping to us at those rates. 


2735. They. find the accommodation, and they find the voyage made with greater 
certainty ?—Yes; I consider that a principal proof of the value set on the regularity 
and quick dispatch of our vessels. 


2736. They get the shipments made at the time most convenient to themselves ? 
—Yes; and also receive their supplies at the periods when they are most wanted. 


2737. A free planter in the West Indies could not make his arrangements to 
take advantage of occasional ships any more than the planter, generally, in the 
Colony, with advantage to himself?—I think not, except in a saving of freight fre- 
quently only nominal. 


738. Inacase that was before this Committee on a former day of the ship 
Zoe, that ship was chartered by a house with whom you are in connection in 
Demerara, was she not !—She was. 


2739. Are the transactions of the house in Demerara independent of your house 
in Liverpool in any respect ?—They are not. 


2740. That ship is stated to have been chartered at 2s. gd. for sugar ?+-She was. 


2741. Were the bills of lading filled up 5s.'—I think most of them. were; I 
believe a great part. of the cargo was from our own estates. 


2742. When you took up that ship in Demerara, how many lay days were 
allowed for completing the cargo, and delivering in Liverpool"—The number of lay 
days allowed was only twenty-eight, which I consider a most penis pets 
number, generally forty, fifty or even sixty lay days are allowed. 


2743. Did your house in Demerara incur the responsibility of loading the ve 
within that period, or paying a demurrage in the event of their not being able to 
complete the cargo ?—They did incur that. responsibility, which nothing but their 
influence, their extensive connections, and consequent command of produce could 
have warranted, the demurrage of 9/. per diem being unusually large, and the lay 
days few. 

2744. On the arrival of the ship at Liverpool, when was the freight payable?— 
The freight was payable in one month after the discharge of the cargo. 

2745. What credit do you give your correspondent on freight received ?—It is 
charged to them three months after arrival. 

2740. Did you give those correspondents whom you charged the 5s. to in that 
instance, the advantage of a supply of coals by another conveyance freight free ?— 
We did. 

2747. How 
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2747. How were those coals sent?--They were sent in hogsheads by our own 
ships. 

2748. Did you take up the Zoe asa mercantile transaction, taking the advan- 
tage of your influence in the Island, and thereby obtaining a profit which a person 
unconnected could not realize ?—Certainly. 


_ 2749. Have you any reason to know that a ship such as the Zoe obtaining a 
freight at 2s. gd., could be navigated in an adequate manner for the West India: 


trade at that rate?--The owner of the Zoe, as soon as he received from his captain 


a copy of the charter party, called at our counting-heuse, and complained of the 


rates being ruinously low. 

2750. Has that ship been regularly engaged in the Demerara trade —No; she 
came there casually, chiefly, I think, in sand ballast. 

2751. Having no regular connection, she therefore submitted to freights which a 
person following a regular steady trade would not have undertaken r—Certainly. 
_ 2752. In shipping supplies to the West Indies, if a very large discount is afforded 
to the merchant, the person who so furnishes must make an additional price, must he 
not ?—Most clearly, if there were such a practice; in fact, I have been told by 


Mr. Sandbach, that an offer was once made to him to make the discount any amount, | 


provided the party furnishing the articles were informed beforehand what the dis- 


count was to be; the party would, of course, have invoiced the goods at a fictitious. 


price, to bear the discount. I need not add, that Mr. 8S. refused to deal on any terms 
with a person prepared to act in this way. 


. 2753. Are the planters in the habit of comparing the invoices they receive from 


this country ; and if they discovered a very great variation in the price charged to 
them and to their neighbours, would not that prove very disreputable to the house 
which sanctioned such a charge ‘—I should conceive so, certainly. 

2754. Could such a transaction take place without being one of notoriety ?>— 
I should hardly think it could. 


2755- Do you take advantage of any discount, other than the difference between 


cash and credit prices?—A month or two sometimes, in half-yearly settlements ; 


there may be some slight advantage of that kind, if a bill of parcels was. sent in 
in January, February or March, and the tradesman should not call for a settlement 
of his account till about the expiration of the half year. 


2756. Are two prices of supplies known ?-—Not in our business. 
2757. Is it consistent with your knowledge, or have you ever heard that such 


charges have been made by any house of respectability at Liverpool, or elsewhere ; 


the question alluding to a charge with high discounts referred to in the previous 
sb & ge 8 P 
questions ‘—I have heard in one instance only of higher discount than we charge. 


2758. Some manufacturers, it appears, offer a large discount to a merchant, 


making in fact a larger price; does the merchant charge the real price or the 


nominal price, or are two prices known in such cases ?>—I have heard rumours to 
that effect in the case I have alluded to. | 

2759. Do you believe it to be sor—I do believe it has been done in som 
instances. : 

2760. Do you mean.to say that no such transaction has ever, while you have 
been a merchant at Liverpool, come within your own knowledge ?—I would rather 
from motives of delicacy, solely arising from the manner in which the information 
reached me, decline answering that question. 


2761. Inthe transaction of the Zoe or the Madras, was the outward freight given 
free to the planter ?—The coals were freight free, and to those planters who did not 
take coals, other articles in lieu of them. 

. 2762. At what would you estimate the amount of outward freight given them? 
I would estimate it as equivalent to 6d. or 7d. a cwt. upon the freight of their 
sugars; so that it would be about the same to us to take the sugar at 4s. 6d. 
without coals, as 5s. with them. ) 


2763. You consider a large portion of the inconveniences suffered by the encum- 
bered planters are such as naturally flow from trading on borrowed capital, instead 
of ready money ?>—Unquestionably. 

2764. You would therefore think it a very great advantage to the planter, if he 
were enabled, by any advance of capital, to set himself at liberty to make his own 
arrangements ?—It certainly would be an advantage to him. 
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_ 2765. Do you believe that would be one of the most effective modes of relief, if 
the Government of this country were to offer advances of that nature ?—I think it 
would be a most important measure of relief, inasmuch as it would restore great 
confidence where a feeling of insecurity prevails to a greater extent than I have ever 
known it. 

2766. Want of confidence is one of the chief difficulties under which the planter 
at present labours, is it not ?—One of the very greatest. 

2767. Will you explain more fully than you have done, the nature of the trans- 
action, where you say, that at six months the five per cent. would be allowed ; at nine 
months, 74; and at 12 months, 10 per cent.; do you mean, that if you purchase 
goods, the regular credit of which would be 12 months, the person who sells the 
goods would allow you 10 per cent. for prompt payment ?>—He would, and my tailor 
would do the same. 

2768. A commodity costing 100/. if the regular credit were 12 months, you would 
pay him ninety; what price would you then charge to the planter for that which 
you paid ninety, prompt payment?—I should charge 100/. and invoice it to him at 
12 months credit. 

2769. Six per cent. on ninety being 5/. 8s. is it not ?—I believe it is. 

2770. If you had charged it according to the stipulated prices, six per cent. upon 
your advances, you would have charged him 95/. 8s.; whereas, in fact, you charge 
him 100/.?—Just so; but I never stipulated to furnish him with the use of capital, 
independent of the loan to take discount with. It might so happen that I could 
not take that advantage myself. 

2771. In case of a seeking vessel, which you say is not able to insure a cargo, is 
not the owner liable to pay for the damage which the cargo sustains in consequence 
of any injury done to the casks from neglect >—In answer to that question, 1 beg to 
state, that in the case of the Zoe the sugars were considerably damaged ; that we 
made a claim upon the owner, the greater part of which claim was disputed ; it went 
to arbitration, and the award as to a considerable part of the claim was given against 
us. We had, in consequence, to disburse that sum out of the profits of the charter 
party. It was not charged to the planter. 

2772. There would be, generally speaking, a liability to claim in case of damage 
being done from want of proper caution, and such damage might become the subject 
matter of an arbitration or a suit, is not that to be collected from your own expla- 
nation >—Yes, 

2773. Are your own vessels peculiarly constructed, so that they carry larger 
cargoes in proportion to their tonnage than other vessels ?—-We have them built 
rather with a view to their sailing well than carrying large cargoes ; at the same time 
their dimensions are calculated for the proper stowage of sugar hogsheads. 

2774. When you make an advantageous contract with respect to freight, such as 
in the case of the Zoe, do you explain to the planter that you have gained the 
difference between the 2s. gd., as in this case, and the 5s.?’—They are, I suppose, 
perfectly aware of the circumstance. I have already explained that the difference 
between the two rates is not all profit. . 

2775. Is it your habit to explain to them how much they benefit by the trans- 
action ?—As far as I know, such transactions are well known in the Colony. 


2776. Do you inform them of it?—Not formally, but they are no doubt perfectly 
aware of the fact ; they know that we would never give high freight to such transient 
vessels without return of coals. 

2777. Are you in the habit of charging, in ordinary cases, the freight on the coals 
you send out ?—No; but we have charged freight on coals. 


2778. Do you more frequently charge or not charge freight on coals ?—We very 
seldom charge freight on coals. 
2779, Have you been in the habit of charging freight for the coals sent out to 
this house which sent this sagar by the Zoe >—We have not. 
2780. What is the name of the planter ?—There were many planters. 


2781. Have you been in the habit of charging to all the planters who send their 
sugars by the Zoe freight upon the coals sent to them?—To all those planters we 
were in the habit of shipping coals freight free. 


2782. In the Evidence of a former Witness it is stated, “ that if a West India 
merchant sells imported sugar to a grocer and is in want of money, he draws a bill 
for the sale price and duty on the grocer, and sends that bill to the Bank for dis- 
count at four per cent., thereby pocketing one per cent. interest, which ought fairly to 

have 
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have been deducted to the planter ;” how do you explain that transaction ?—In m 
humble opinion the planter has nothing to do with it, if the merchant is in good credit 
the Bank will discount his paper at 4 per cent. or less ; if he is in bad credit they will 
not do so on any terms. | 

_ 2783. The same witness has stated, ‘In sending out invoices for plantation 
stores, one-half per cent. is fairly enough charged for the trouble, but the amount of 
invoice is charged to the planter immediately, whereas the clothier, manufacturer 
and tradesman or person supplying the article, does not deliver in his bill for twelve 
months at least, and thus a whole year’s interest is pocketed by the merchant,” how 
do you explain that?—The tradesman often sends in his bill before the vessel in 
which the goods are shipped sails, and is sometimes paid before she has left the 
dock. The goods are invoiced in the manner | have stated. I know no such practice 
as that referred to. 

2784. What is the credit the clothier usually allows ?—Five per cent. or six 
months credit, I believe. 

2785. In fact the merchant derived no advantage from that transaction 2—— 
Except the advantage of using his capital, if he has a capital he derives that advantage 
from it, if he has no capital he derives no advantage. 

2786. At what period was the rate of 5 s. freightage fixed ?—-I have heard it stated 
it was in the year 1819, but I cannot speak of my own knowledge. 

2787. Has any higher rate existed within your knowledge ?—Certainly none since 
I have been in business, but in war time the rates were higher. ; 


2788. Is it the usual practice in chartering vessels for Demerara, to stipulate for 
the number of lay days, or is there any understanding that the cargo being shipped 
before the first of August, no demurrage shall be charged for lay days ?—I cannot 
speak to the practice of the Islands, but with regard to Demerara, lay days have 
been frequently stipulated for. 

2789. Do you mean that they have been most frequently stipulated for, or most 
frequently not stipulated for ?>— Most frequently stipulated for. 


2790. Do houses which are in the habit of providing chartered vessels to your 
house, stipulate for demurrage generally, or is it only in the case of houses with 
which you casually do business that they require to be paid demurrage ?—The 
general practice is a stipulation for demurrage, we so seldom charter that I do not 
recollect an instance of our twice chartering from the same owner. 


2791. What is the usual number of lay days?—I should say from 45 to 60. 
2792. Is that the number of lay days in the Colony ?—Itis. 


2793. What is the number of lay days on discharging a cargo?—JI am not aware 
that any of our charter parties have stipulated for lay days on discharging a cargo, 

2794. Is it considered reputable in the trade, that West India merchants should 
buy articles at a high price, so as to admit of a higher rate of discount than those 
you have previously explained, the highest being about 10 per cent. >—Certainly not 
reputable. | 

2795. In an answer to a former question you said, that you heard a rumour of a 
case arising, where a higher rate was charged, was that a rumour prosecuted to any 
result !—I have reason to believe it was. 


2796. Did the result of that investigation lead to the planter acquiring a di- 
minished discount ?—I only heard a rumour as to that point also. 


2797. Did you understand that was the fact?—I have heard rumours that some 
compromise took place, restitution being made to the planter. 
2798. This you consider a very unusual practice >—I hope so. 


2799. Do you believe it to be so >—I believe it to be an unusual practice ; I never 
heard of an instance, except the one I have alluded to. 


2800. What was the opinion in Liverpool among respectable merchants, as to 
that case ?—-I have not heard it generally canvassed ; the circumstance, I believe, 
was known only to a few, ; 

2801. What was your own opinion of it, at the time that the rumour reached your 
ears ‘—I have already expressed that opinion, that it was not a correct practice. 


2802. Was there no general expression of opinion at Liverpool, in consequence 
of this individual case, you have stated as being contrary to that held by the fair 
and regular dealer ?—I do not recollect having any conversation on the subject, 
except with my own partners. 
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2803. What was the result of their opinionr—I have no objection to say,’ that 
their opinion entirely concurred with my own. 

2804.. The purchases of supplies made by the merchant in this country, are made 
on the credit of the merchant exclusively, and not the planter >—Certainly, on the 
credit of the merchant only. | <itrhee 


Mr. Evanson Alchorne, called in; and Examined. 


2805. HAVE you resided for some time in the Brazils?—I have been there 
nearly five years. 

2806. In what capacity ?—First, as merchant. 

2807. In what part of Brazil 2—At Bahia. , 

2808. Had you much connection with the interior ?—I have had a good deal. 

280g. Are you acquainted with the method and expenses of cultivation r—Only 
as an amateur, not as a connoisseur; I have made many visits up the country at 
different times. 

2810. Have you collected the expenses. of sugar cultivation in that country ?— 
I think I can judge pretty correctly that the statements I now produce contain a 
pretty near calculation of the expenses of a sugar plantation. . ; kanal 

2811. Upon what data have you founded those calculations ’—Observation, and 
notes I have at home. Had I had more time, perhaps I might make it more cor- 
rect, but I think, generally speaking, it is pretty exact. 

2812.—You take, as a specimen, a sugar estate of 200 slaves, averaging each 
slave 400 milreas ?—Yes. 


[The Witness delvwered in his Statements, and they were read as follows :| 


ROUGH CALCULATION of the Value of a Sugar EsrareE, in good Order, 
with 200 Slaves. : it 











£. 8 
200 Slaves, averaging each” - - - - 400 ff. | 80,000ffo00 | 10,000 — — 
300 Oxen -*’= - - - - - - 30 ff. | 9,000ffoo0 1,125 — - 
BOUMAGISCS ry Bnei aes et llartimnc bas. 9 30f. | 6,000ffooo 750 - = 
Value of the different buildings for the mill, boiling, drying 
and warehousing rooms, together with coppers, boilers, 
pans, &c. bie - - ~ ~ - - - | 30,000ffo00 | 3,750 — — 
Lands planted with cane - - ~ - - - | 20,000ffo000 2,500 — — 
Other lands, such as pastures, woods, &c. together with 
fences, gates, divisions, &c. ‘. - - = - | 5,000/f000 G25 om een 
Dwelling-house, chapel and houses for slaves and free 
people = - - - - aot es - - | 15,000ffooo 1,875 - - 
Carts, harness, large and small craft, furniture of the car- 
penter’s and weighing rooms, ironmongery, arms, ammu- 
nition, &c. - = “1 - > = - - | 5,000/fo00 625 = - 
Reis |170,000ffo00 | 21,250 — — 





MEMORANDUM of the Sums paid in Copper Currency, and included in the 
General Account. 














Proportion of maintenance of, and clothing slaves - - - - 4,000//000 
Cost ofthe oxen - - - - = te himiek amd bc iil 3,000f/000 
Ditto of the horses - - - - - ~ - - - 1,400/f000 — 

Part of the cost of planks for chests and nails —- - - - - 1,500f//000 
Firewood, oil, paint, bricks, &c. - - - - - - - 1,000/f000 
Half of the allowance for wear and tear of craft, coppers, &c. - - 500/f000 
Wages of superintendant, &c. - - - - - - - 8oo0ffooo 
Engineers’ work, for repairing mill —- - - - - - - 200//000 
Medical attendance and medicines —- - - - ~ - - 300//000 
Wharfage and warehouse rent wed - - - - . 600/f000 

Reis 13,300ff000 





© MEMORANDUM 
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MEMORANDUM of the Expenses and Produce of a well-stocked Sugar Estate at Bahia Mr. 
. (in the Brazils) worked by 200 Slaves. _ Evanson Alchorne. 








27 February, 


EXPENSES, gor piligney 1832. 
Maintaining and clothing 200 slaves, at 26ff per head per i 
annum==s- - - - - - - . - | 5,200ff000 650 - = 
Renewing at the end of the year the quantity of slaves, 
taking the average loss at six per cent.; say, the pur- 
chaseofi2slaves - - - - = a 4004} 4,800ff/000 600 - - 
Cost of 100 oxen - - - - ~ 30ff | 3,000ffo0o 3875 .- = 
Ditto of 40 horses - - - - 35// | 1,400ffo00 175 - — 
Planks for sugar chests, and iron hoops and nails - — = | 2,000ffo00 250 —- — 
Fire-wood, oil, paints, bricks and tiles, and wages of free 
work people, such as masons, carpenters, &c. - - | 1,000ff000 125 - = 
Allowance for wear and tear of craft, coppers, pans and 
. furniture of the sugar house - - - “ - | 1,000ff000 12h = = 
Wages of the superintendant, clerks, &c. - ~ ~ 800ffooo 100 - - 
Engineer’s work for repairs of mill - - - - 200/f000 25 - = 
Medica! attendance and medicines - - - ~ 300ff000 3710 — 
Tithes on reis 29,700//o00 amount of the sale of 300 chests 
Roewemene ee Rm el nt oat Vos + | 2,970//000 371. —- = 
Wharfage and warehouse rent, a’ 2ffooo per chest - — - 600/fo00 AR kL 
Agio on 13,300ff000, proportion of the preceding sums | 
paid in copper money at 30 per cent. - r - | 3,990ffo00 | 498 15 — 
Agent’s commission on sale of 300 chests of sugar, 
amounting to - - - 29,700/fo00 | 
Ditto - - - on payments - 14,000/fooo 
Reis 43,700//000 at 3 p’ cent. | 1,311f/000 163 17. 6 
House and personal expenses of planter - - - - | 3,000ff000 375 - - 
! 
| 


Agio on 1,000//000, proportion of the above sum paid in 

copper currency, a’ 30 per cent. - ~ 6 300ff000 37 10 = 
Legal interest of 6 per cent. upon the capital employed, 

amounting, in conformity with the accompanying calcu- 

Jation, to reis 170,000ff000 - - - - - | 10,200f/000 
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Reis | 42,071ffooo | 5,258°17 6 





PRODUCE. | 











7 onl .chy Bas 
Sales of 150 chests of white clayed sugar, averaging 55 ar- 
robas (of 32 lbs.) per chest, 8,250 arrobas - - a’ 2/f200 | 18,150ffooo | 2,268 15 — 
Ditto of 150 chests of muscovado sugar, averaging the } . 
same weight, 8,250 arrobas en fe ~ 1ff400 | 11,550ff000 | 1,448 15 — 
Ditto of 200 pipes of molasses - - -  14ff00o 2,800ffooo 350 -— — 
32,500ff000 | 4,062 10 — 
Loss at the end of the year - - - | 9,571ffo00 | 1,196 7 6 





SS | 


Reis | 42,071f/000 | 5,258 17. 6 





The preceding calculations are made at the exchange of 30 pence per milrea. 
Three and a half arrobas, Brazil weight, are equal'to one hundred weight English, 
therefore the above prices of 2//200 and 1/f400 per arroba, are the same as, 
19s. 3d. per ewt. for white sugar, and 
12s, 3d. per cwt. for muscovado sugar, 


2813. In what capacity were you there?—I was there on visits to my friends, 
who are proprietors of plantations; my intimate friends were some of the largest 
proprietors ; I have been on their estates for two months at a time. 

2814. Are they Brazilians p—Yes, in the province of Bahia. 


2815. Have you employed yourself in collecting this information >—Merely from 
curiosity. 

2816. Were those particulars furnished to you by proprietors ?—No ; but I have 
got the price of horses from seeing them purchased ; of oxen the same ; of slaves from 
knowing the general price of slaves in the Colony. 

2817. Did you make this calculation in Brazil, and submit it to any planter that 
might judge of its accuracy ?—I never made any account in Brazil; I never thought 
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of making a statement from my notes till Lord Sandon wished me to be examined, 
and from the notes and observations I had made, I embodied them in this, which is 
not, perhaps, perfectly correct, because Iam not a sugar planter; but I think in 
general, the result ought to be considered correct. 

281%. Must not a person who is not a sugar planter, and who does not obtain 
information direct from sugar planters, and who does not submit the account he has 
prepared to sugar planters, be liable to fall into very great mistakes ?>——If any subs 
ject is mentioned on which’ it is conceived I am mistaken, I will mention the 
materials on which I have made the statement. ‘ 

2819. This is not the actual account of any estate you know, but an estimate 
formed by you from the observations you have made generally in the Brazils °— 


Yes. 

2820. That account includes the interest on capital invested ?—It does. 

2821, And all the supposed contingent expenses within the year >—Yes. 

2822. Making that allowance for capital invested, you estimate that there is a 
loss nearly equal to the interest of the money invested >—Almost equal to the rate 
of interest of the capital. 

2823. Have you ever been in the management of an estate?—I have not. 

2824. You cannot, therefore, state that that is any thing beyond a rough esti- 
mate '—It is only a rough estimate. 

2825. In what capacity were you in the Brazils ?—First a merchant, in partner- 
ship with the Portuguese consul, afterwards engaged in liquidating the concerns of 
my partnership. } 

2826. Can you state that, from your knowledge, any one of the items of this 
account is accurate ?—lI can speak to the general accuracy, but not to any one par- 
ticular, as being perfectly accurate to a fraction. 

2827. They are not a copy of transactions which actually arose upon an estate P— 
They are not. . 

2828. Have you travelled much in the interior of the Brazil ?—Yes, I have, a 
good deal. | | . 
282g. Have you observed the mode of plantation accurately ?—-I think I have. 

2830. When did you leave the country —In the month of April, last year. 

2831. Had there been any recent importation of slaves into that country >—Not 
immediately recent. 

2832. When was the last you saw imported ?—I should think within two or three 
months after the expiration of the license, that the trade was abolished according 
to the treaty. 

2833. When did the license cease?—I speak from recollection, I think in the 
end of the year 1830. : 

2834. Did you see many arrivals in the end of the year 1830?—Many. 

2835. At Bahia?—Yes. | 

2836. There were a large number also in Rio, were there not?—I can speak of 
none but at Bahia. 

2837. Do you know what was the price of a slave !—Generally about 400 milreas. 

2838. What is that in sterling at the present exchange >—From 50/7. to 55/. 

2839. What was the price when you left?—About the same; the price has 
varied in milreas, but the difference in exchange will make it nearly the same in 
sterling money. 

2840. In the importation, have you observed that there was a much larger pro- 
portion of males than of females !—A large proportion, but in the latter months of 
the importation, the proportion of females was much larger to males than it had 
been formerly. 

2841. Were the females younger than the males >—I should conceive about the 
same age. 

2842. Did you observe previously, while the trade was carried on, a great pro- 
portion of full grown men, and a great number of very young women ?—I did not 
observe the young women, but of the full grown men the proportion was formerly 
greater than it has been latterly. : 

2843. On the plantations you have visited in the interior, have you observed a 
larger proportion of men than of women?—On some estates much larger. 

2844. On those estates what should you think was the proportion >—On estates 
well regulated, perhaps the average may be five or six to one. 

2845. Why have they so large a proportion’—They had a larger formerly, under 
the idea that males would support labour better than females ; latterly, they have 

increased 
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increased the proportion of females, perceiving that the trade must close, and that 
they must depend upon their own resources. 
_ 2846. Setting that consideration aside, is it the opinion there that the labour of 
the man is much more effective than that of the female?—I think that in general 
it is. | 
2847. Do you know what quantity of sugar is estimated to be raised by the 
labour of a man in Brazil?—It varies very much, according to the good manage- 
ment of the estate; in a well managed estate at present it will never realize more 
than one chest and a half for each black. 

2848. Is that of the finer quality of sugar as well as of inferior ?—To speak gene- 
rally, it might be taken at half and half. | 

_ 2849. What are the chests each?—A chest is from fifty to fifty-five arrobes, 
three and a half to a cwt.; an arrobe is thirty-two pounds Portuguese. 1 have made 
my calculation at fifty-five arrobes ; it comes to about fifteen cwt. 

2850. From how many estates are the Committee to consider this as the average? 
—I do not think that half of the estates present so favourable an average. 

2851. From how many estates did you obtain returns in order to arrive at this 
average!—Perhaps I might say nearly twenty; many of them are under that 
average, but the well regulated estates would present as much as a chest and a half, 
or 23 cwt. 

2852. Is this a return on new lands?—There are no new lands; those are old 
estates. 

2853. Is it the old estates which are the best regulated r— All the estates in the 
neighbourhood of the water communications have been planted for many years. 
I have not visited estates very far in the interior. 


2854. Many of those well regulated estates are in the possession of planters of 
capital and experience probably ?>—Of experience; I will not say capital further 
than the value of their property. 

2855. What average would those other estates that do not yield so much furnish? 
—It is very uncertain ; some I have known would not give half a chest per black, 
others would give one chest. 

28560. What do you think would be the average of the district of Bahia ?— 
TI cannot state ; the whole of the crop of Bahia, the produce of one year of sugar, 
will be about 65,000 chests. . 

2857. You mean to say that the diminished quantity on some estates arises prin 
cipally from bad management ?—I should conceive that is the general reason. 


2858. But the generality of estates, having the strength of labour you mention, 
are capable of producing about a chest and a half per negror—Yes, they are 
capable of producing a chest and a half. | 

2859. If the population were to change in that country, and you had only thirty- 
three effective labourers in a hundred, and the remaining portion of the hundred were 
made up of old persons and young persons under the age of labour, would the pro- 
duction of the estate in that case be equally great ’—Certainly not. ? 


2860. Would not the expense of the estate increase in consequence of the having 
to maintain the old and the young ?>—If the same in point of numbers, the expense 
would be the same, the produce of their labour much less. 

2861. The old and the young are maintained in the Brazils, are they not ?—Yes. 


_ 2862. What proportion of young and old, as you estimate, are now on the estates, 
on what you call a well regulated estate r—The well regulated estates latterly have 
made many purchases, and almost entirely of young slaves; what the average may 
be, I cannot say, but it certainly would be less than it was in former years; the 
proportion of age would be less than it was, I think. 

2803. Should you think there are 60 or 70 effective labourers in every 100 out 
of the population of slaves in Bahia?—Including children in arms, I should think 
about 70, but that is merely ideal, I have no data to go on. 

_ 2864. Taking the more enlarged view of, and including the estates which may 
not be quite so well appointed with labour, how should you then say the numbers 
stood +—it would be less certainly, but how much less I cannot say. 


2865. Have you seen any estates you should estimafe at less than 50 effective 
labourers in the hundred ?—I cannot say. 
2866. You mentioned a chest and a half as the produce of many effective 
labourers, not the average of the whole >—No. 
2867. But upon those estates which. you say are not so well managed, to what 
381. Mm 4 circumstances 
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circumstances is that owing, that they are less productive -—Want of management 
on the part of the owners, and often embarrassed circumstances. 

2868. Does it arise at all from the strength of the negroes not being so great? 

—Perhaps from the weakness of the negroes, their not being able to do so ‘much 
as if they were well fed. 

2869. Is that from the badness of the soil?—TI think not. 

2870. Have the planters in consequence of the abolition of the Slave Trade been 
making provision for having more females on their estates, in order to keep up their 
numbers ‘—They have. 

2871. Has that gone to any extent? —Among planters of judgment and prudence 
to a considerable extent. 

2872. Are the children and the aged treated with proper medical care, on the 
well managed estates you have seen?—In general. 

2873. Are there medical men to attend to the slaves on the estates P—In the 
capital towns of all the districts, there are several medical men who reside. 

2874. When you speak of an estate being worked by 200 slaves, do you mean 
that that is the population, or that there are 200 effective slaves >—I should say 200 
effective slaves. 

2875. If instead of taking effective slaves you were to take the whole number 
of slaves upon the estate, the quantity of sugar obtained per head would be con- 
siderably less -—Certainly. 

2876. Then when you say 70, do you allude to the number of effective slaves, 
or the total number upon the plantation ?— Supposing the proportion in every hundred 
is 30 of aged slaves who do little or no work, that calculation of mine is made upon 
an estate of 260 slaves. 

2877. You have lately received an account from Rio de Janeiro, have you not, 
of the measures which the Regency had taken for the effective abolition of the 
Slave Trade ?—I have not received ‘a private account, but I have seen it published 
in the newspaper, under the date of Rio de Janeiro of the 24th of December 1831 ; 
it is in these words, ‘“‘ The Regency has published a decree, declaring free all the 
slaves hereafter imported from Africa. Those who make slaves of freemen are to 
he subject to the corporal punishment of the 179th article of the criminal law, and 
importers of slaves are to pay 200 dollars for each, and the slaves to be again trans- 
ported to Africa by the Government. All persons engaged in or privy to y the intro- 
duction of a slave to be considered as importers.” 





Martis, 28° die Februari, 1832. 


Mr. Frederick John Stahlschmidt, called in; and Examined. 


2878. IN what situation have you been ?—As a manager in Demerara. 

2879. When did you go out to Demerara ?>—In 1818. 

2880. When did you return ?—I returned on the 12th of January 1832. 

2881. Of what estate were you manager in Demerara?—The Maryville, situate 
in the Island of Leguau Essequibo. 

2882. What was the number of slaves in the plantation of which you were 
manager !-- When I took the management it was 192, and when given over, on 
the 20th of October 1831, it was 182. 

2883. What do you consider to have been the average yield of sugar upon this 
plantationr—I can state the results which have been made there during the time 
I have been there; in 1829 I think there were 321 hogsheads of sugar made; in 
1830, there were 302. 

2884. Would you consider 320 about the fair average >—Yes, I should con- 
ceive so. 

2885. Is not that at the rate of about 26 cwt. of sugar for each slave ?—I should 
presume it might be that ; but we never weigh the sugar in the Colony. 

2886. You consider a hogshead of sugar about 16 cwt.?—I should think it 
would weigh about 16 cwt. 

2887. Did you consider this plantation a plantation of good land :—Of excel- 
Jent land; almost the best in the Colony. 

2888. Is there a great extent of fertile Jand in the Colony of Demerara not yet 
brought into cultivation ?>—Great quantities indeed, 


2889. So 
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2889. So that if there were any increase of the number of labourers, the pro. 
duce of sugar might be very greatly increased >—Very greatly indeed. 

2890. To what extent could the cultivation of sugar on good land be carried ; 
to double or treble the present quantity?—I should think at least double. 

2891. If you were to extend it to somewhat less fertile land, probably it would 
go to astill greater extent?—Yes, it would.. 

2892. Have the plantations in Demerara been so long in sugar cultivation that 
they are in any degree exhausted ?—Some of them are, and a great number aban- 
doned. 

2893. What are the means had recourse to in Demerara for restoring the lands 
which have undergone any degree of exhaustion ?—TInundation. 

2894. IJ’or how long a period >—Sometimes two, sometimes three years. 

2895. After that inundation, for how long a period will they continue to bear 
crops? —They will continue to bear crops perhaps twenty-five or thirty years by 
manuring occasionally. Bt, 

2896. Are almost all the sugar plantations capable of this inundation ?—Yes, 
quite so. 

2897. Is the coffee grown on the same quality of land, equally low land and 
equally subject to inundation, if required ?-—Yes, it is. 

2898. Have most of the present sugar plantations at a former period been cotton 
or coffee plantations >—Yes, the greater part of them. 

2899. What is the price at which a slave of late has sold in Demerara ?— 
There has been a recent sale of Plantation Orange Nassau, on the east coast of 
Demerara, at which the sale netted 750 guilders. . 

2900. What is the present exchange between London and Demerara ; how many. 
guilders to the pound sterling ?—It was 16 guilders 10 stivers at the time [ left. 

2901. How much has the price of slaves varied within your recollection ?—I have 
known at the period of 1822 and 1823, there was a great commotion in the slave 
Colony at that period, and a slave would sometimes bring from 3,500 to 4,000 
guilders ; but it must be a first-rate slave. 

2902. What was that high sum owing to at that period ?—OQwing to a specula- 
tion entered into by one Captain Craig at that period. 

2903. A speculation of what naturer—Of purchasing a number of estates. 

2904. In the plantation of which you had the management, what was your mode 
of apportioning the labour of each slave ; were the slaves worked by task-work, or 
were they worked by day-work ?—By task-work. 

2905. Explain the manner in which you apportioned the task-work to each 
slave :—In weeding and moulding, generally go rods; in banking, 36 rods; the 
trenching is at two and three feet, and so on; but a general quantity may be stated ; 
to make a new trench at two feet wide, 20 rods. 

2906. Some allowance, it is to be supposed, was made, according to the vari- 
able strength and condition of the negro!—Yes; that I speak of is for an effective 
negro. 

oe. At task-work, at what hour did the labour of the slave usually commence, 
and at what period did he usually finish it?—In many instances he did not com- 
mence till half past six or seven, and he invariably finished by three to half 
past three. 

2908. When a slave is not worked by task-work, what is the usual hour of com- 
mencing and ceasing ?—Six o’clock for commencing to six for ceasing, allowing of 
two hours in the day for taking refreshments. | 

2909. Is there not some danger that, if the system of task-work were to become 
general, inasmuch as the slave is able to cease from his labour at the early hour of 
about three o’clock, a greater quantity of task-work might be apportioned to each 
slave, such as he could not complete before the hour of six o’clock ?—That might 
be the case. 

2910. Do you think that the quantity of labour which you now apportion to each 
slave is as much as, considering their strength, they are fairly equal to perform ?— 
Yes, I consider it as much. | 

2911. You do not think that, if you were to require more labour of them, it 
would be consistent with keeping them in good health and condition’—No, I 
do not. ; 

2912. It is fully as much as you think they are fairly able to perform !—Yes, it 
is ; and of course it gives them an opportunity of performing a little work for them- 
selves. a Rt 
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2913. Do you think that the slaves thus employed at task-work are more cheer- 
ful and happy than when employed in the other mode?—A great deal more so; I 
have invariably found that, not only with the estate I managed, but on every 
estate where the system has been adopted. 

2914. Do you see any reason why this should not be extended to the whole of 
the West India cultivation where slaves are employed ?—No, I see no reason. 

2915. Do you think as much labour has been obtained from the slaves in this 
mode of task-work as they are’ fairly capable of; or do you think that in conse- 
quence of any alteration in the laws of the Colony, the labour of the slave has 
been much diminished wheresoever the work has been done by task-work ?—Not 
by any means, but the contrary ; we generally get more work from the negroes by 
task-work than by daily labour. 

2916. In the task-work, which commences at half past six o'clock in the morning 
and ends at three, does the slave rest for two hours during that time ’—Not 
during that period. 

2917. Does he rest at all ?—He does not rest at all till his task is completed. 

2918. Is it optional with him ?—Yes, it is optional. ; 

2919. The task-work can be extended only to field labour, probably ?—Princi- 
pally to field labour; it can be extended, however, to the manufacturing part. 

2920. Can it be extended to every description of field labour ?-—Yes. 

2921. Is itso extended ?—It is on some estates, not on all. 

2922. And to some branches of manufacture ’—Yes, to some branches of ma- 
nufacture ; where the fuel is good, they can give the task of a certain portion of 
sugar being made each day; when that portion is made, the slave is of course 
completely free. 





Veneris, 2° die Marti, 1832. 


Mr. Alerander Manson, called in; and Examined. 





2923. ARE you a merchant in Liverpool ?—I have my establishment at Rio 
Janeiro, and am now settled in Liverpool. 

2924. Have you been in the Brazils >— Yes. 

2925. When did you leave?—In the month of August 1830. I have never 
been at any other part but Rio Janeiro, I have resided there seventeen or eighteen 
years, and my evidence will be confined to that and the adjoining capatanias. 

2926. Was the Slave Trade carried on during that period ? —Yes. 

2927. To a great extent >—To a great extent, during the whole of that period up 
to March 1830. | 

2928. Were the importations in the last year more considerable than the former ? 
— During the last eighteen months of the traffic, it was very considerably more. 

2929. To what cause do you attribute that increase °—To the apprehension on 
the part of the slave dealers and cultivators of land, that they would enhance in 
value very much. 

2930. Did you observe if there was a larger proportion of males than females 
imported ?—In Rio Janeiro, where the principal part of the traffic was carried on, 
I think there were three males to one female. I have seen cargoes landed in the 
market, and passing through the principal parts of the city, and I think from 
general observation, that was about the proportion, or rather more females, perhaps 
65 males for 35 females. 

2931. Did you observe that a great proportion of females were younger than 
the males ?—Not in a general way ; but they always avoid importing slaves above 
thirty, they prefer them when they are children about six years old to thirty ; 
there are always more between six and twenty, than from twenty to thirty. 

2932. Should you think from the circumstance of such a large importation of 
slaves lately, the produce of sugar in the Brazils is likely to be increased ?—I think 


_ there is no question of it, that the produce of sugar will be increased; but as it 


affects coffee infinitely more so. Sugars are a very bulky article, and are packed in 
very unwieldy cases, they are not so portable as coffee, which can be brought into 
the market in small quantities from a great distance on the backs of mules. The 
sugar estates are obliged to be contiguous to the sea-coast, they afterwards rendez- 
vous at Rio Janeiro, which is the great market; they come in vessels from the 
coast. If they cultivate land far in the interior, the difficulty of bringing it to the 

ports 
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ports would be such as to render it a losing concern instead of a gaining one; 
but coffee can be brought any distance on the backs of mules. 

2933. If the prices for sugar were to be more encouraging than they now are, 
would that fresh supply of labour give facility to the extension of sugar cultivation ? 
—Not so long as coffee gives a more remunerating price, which it has decidedly 
done for many years. 

2934. But in the event of any fall in the price of coffee, and rise in sugar, you 
think they would turn their attention to it?—Yes ; they would bring their sugar in 
bags from a great distance, if the prices were very high. 

2935. Has not the Slave Trade ceased in Brazil ?—It has legally ceased, there 
could be no further traffic carried on since March 1830, and not much inducement 
to carry it on. They imported to such an excess, that slaves in Brazil were difficult 
of sale towards the conclusion. They were bought on the coast at high prices, the 
merchants who imported them wanted to get a remunerating price; finding they 
could not for cash, they held out an inducement through middlemen to trust the 
planters at long credits of two, four and six years; these were the extreme credits, 
as many sales were made at half that extension of time. 

2936. What were the prices ?— Latterly they have been lower in value, though’ 
the traffic is at an end. 

2937. To effect sales, it was necessary to give very lengthened credits, and from 
that circumstance the long price was maintained ?>—Yes. 

2938. State the price ?—The current price in the country? They were sold 
at the conclusion of the importation at 600 milreas ; the exchange might be con- 
sidered at 24d. Two shillings the milrea, equal then to 6o/. sterling for an adult 
healthy slave. 

2939. Do you consider that the trade in slaves to Brazil which has ceased by law 
has ceased in effect?—I do not consider it has; there is smuggling going on 
on a limited scale. | 

2940. On what grounds do you form that opinion?—From mere notorious 
report, and seeing goods sold under my own eye, in English stores, peculiarly 
adapted for that trade and no other. We make no inquiry what they are going to 
do with such goods ; ships are cleared out for elephants teeth, palm oil, bees-wax 
and other merchandize. | 

2941. To what period are you referring >—To 18 months ago. 4 

2942. Have you any means of stating, from the shipments now making from this 
country, that provision is making for a future trade from Rio?—About this time 
twelvemonth I was in a manufacturing district in this country ; there were goods 
about being shipped for Rio, which I expressed my surprise at; they were solely 
adapted for that trade; they said they were going to such and such a house at Rio, 
for the coast of Africa. My own establishment has sold goods since; things 
remaining on hand imported previously to the trade being abolished; and as 
I could not then obtain my prices, they found purchasers more than 12 months 
afterwards. 

2943. You think the sales must be made for the purpose of continuing that 
traffic -—I should think so. 

2944. Have you a doubt about it ?—I have not. 

2945. Do you know of any purchases of manufactured goods making now in the 
manufacturing districts for that market, with a view to carry on the trade !—I have 
not been there recently ; the disturbances were such at Rio since the abdication, 
that it was not prudent for the manufacturers to ship these or any other kind of 
goods. 

2946. Knowing the state of the country, are you of opinion, that the provisions 
made by lawin Brazil are such as may prevent an illicit trade in slaves being carried 
to a considerable extent, provided there is an inducement to carry on the trade r— 
I consider there may be a provision for it, but the laws in that country are very in- 
effectually administered, and bribery goes on to a great extent; I do think with 
great facility the slaves might be imported there. 

2947. Have you any means of knowing if there is a large proportion of males 
compared with females in all these estates?—I have been at the estates, and 
I have aiways seen by far the greater majority of males; I have visited a few 
estates. / . 

2948. What is the motive for that greater proportion of male labour beyond that 
of female labour ?—The male labour is considered, perhaps, more applicable to the 
utility of the estate, that they get more labour out of them. 
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2949. You have no distinct means of informing the Committee what is the extent 
of produce raised in proportion to the number of people upon an estate in Brazil ?— 
No, I cannot answer that question. 7 

2950. You are not practically acquainted with it as a planter >—No, not at all; 
I have been on estates; I have visited them. 

2951. Have you a knowledge of the regulations as to labour in the estates >— 
Every owner of an estate acts as he thinks proper in that respect ; they. differ ; 
some owners of estates allow their negroes only whole holidays, adzas saints days, 
such as St. John the Evangelist, St. Peter, Matthew, and a few other saints ; 
and other estates indulge them likewise with the holidays termed half holidays, 
or saint days of minor degree, not strictly observed by the Church of Rome. 

2952. But the laws of the country do not materially interfere between the master 
and the slave in the exaction of labour >—I believe there are no such laws, 

2953. Have you understood that the treatment of the masters of slaves in Brazil 
is more humane than in other slave countries '—I think that it varies very much in 
the Brazils; there is certainly a great deal of harshness used there to slaves. 
I should say that I know nothing of the West India way of treating them ; but in 
the Brazils there is no control to prevent their using severity towards the slaves on 
estates ; but there is alaw (to show you how the laws are administered in Brazil), 
that in the city a master of a domestic slave must not flog him severely, but send 
him with the fault he has committed to a tribunal, and have him legally flogged ; 
yet this law is not attended to, for every day slaves are flogged with the utmost 
severity by various owners. 

2954. You stated in a former answer, you had some demand at your store for 
articles within the last twelve months, which demand could only be intended for 
prosecuting the Slave Trade with Africa !—Goods that were only suited and adapted 
for the slave coast. 

2955. What was the date of that to which you refer?— I had an offer in the 
month of March last year, but we could not agree for price, my agent sold them 
some months afterwards. 

2956. That was a year subsequent to the abolition of the Slave Trade by law, 
was it not ?— Decidedly so. 

2957. Have you any reason to think if the goods now on hand were in Rio 
there would have been any sale for them ?—-To a limited extent there would. 

2958. But under the encouragement of a higher price for slaves, do you think 
in that case there would be a larger demand for those goods ?-—I do think so. 

2959. Do you form that opinion from the inefficient power of the law in Brazil, 
and the nature of the country to put an early stop to the traffic >—Precisely so ; 
I think that the traffic can be carried on without severe scrutiny. 

2960. Do you mean, that since the change of Government that has taken place 
at Rio, and the troubles that have prevailed there, the Slave Trade has been carried 
on? —I have not been there since, and my letters are not full on that subject. 

2961. Do you know if it is so or not since the change of Government ?—T can- 
not speak to that point. 

2962. Have you heard that there is any indisposition on the part of the people 
themselves to carry on the Slave Trade, since the change of Government ?—Since 
Don Pedro abandoned his throne, I have had no means of ascertaining that. 

2963. Then you cannot affirm that there is any disposition in the Brazils on the 
part of the people themselves, to continue the Slave Trade ?—There was that dis- 
position previously to my leaving, and I do not think any change of Government 
would eradicate that from them ; they are under an apprehension that if there was 
an abolition of the Slave Trade it would ruin the country. 

2964. From whom have you heard that ?—From planters and other persons inte- 
rested in keeping their estates well cultivated. 

2965. When was it those manufactures were prepared for export to the coast of 
Africa of which you speak?—I think as near to this time last year as possible ; 
twelve months ago. | 

2966. When was it the change of Government took place?—On the 7th of 
April 1831. 

2967. So that these manufactures were being prepared for export before it was 
possible for the manufacturers to know what effect would be produced in Brazil by 
the change of Government ?—-Precisely so. 
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AGE PF IN: DTM 


ea No. 1.— 
(A.)—AN ACCOUNT of Sucar, Rum and other Produce, Exportep from the Island of 


inclusive ; extracted from the Journals 


Si ULGaAuhione A Molasses. 


Hhds. Tierces. Barrels. Punch. 








1800 - - =| 96,347 | 13,549] 1,631 | 37,166 
1801 - - - | 123,251 | 18,704 | 2,692 | 48,879 
1802 = = -|129,544 | 15,405 | 2,403 | 45,632 
1803 - - - | 107,387 | 11,825] 1,797 | 43,298 
1804. - - - | 103,352 | 12,802 | 2,207 | 42,207 
1805 - - - |137,906 | 17,977 | 3,682 | 53,211 
1806 - = ~— = | 133,996 | 18,237 | 3,579 | 58,191 
1807 - - - {123,175 | 17,344 | 3,716 | 51,812 
1808 - - - |121,444 | 15,836 | 2,625 | 52,409 
1809 - + - | 104,457 | 14,596] 3,534 | 43,492 
1810 - - - | 108,703 4,560 | 3,719 | 42.3538 
1811 Hh ih ae bf 127,751 | 15,236 | 3,046 | 54,093 
1812 - - ~ | 105,283 | 11,357 | 2,558 | 43,346 
1813 - - - | 97,458 | 10.029 | 2,304 | 44,618 
1814 - - - |101,846 | 10,485 | 2,575 | 43,486 
1815 - - - | 118,767 | 12,224 | 2,817 | 52,996 
1816 - - - | 93,881 9,332 | 2,236 | 35,736 
1817 - - - |116,012 | 11,094 | 2,868 | 47,949 
1818 - - - {113,818 | 11,388 | 2,786 | 50,195 
1819 “ - - |108.305 | 11,540 | 3,244 | 43,946 
1820 - - - |115,065 | 11,322 | 2,474 | 45,361 
1821 - - - |111,512 | 11,703 | 1,972 | 46,802 
1822 - - - | 88,551 8,705 | 1,292 | 28,728 
1823 = = = | 94,905 | 9179 | 1,947 | 352242 
1824. | - : - | 99,225 Q,051) 1 2,791.4 37,F21 


1825 -  - =| 73,813 | 7,380] 2,858 | 27,630 
1826 - - - | 99,978 9514 | 3,126 | 35,610 


1827, - - =| 82,396] 7,554] 3441 | 33,348 
1828 - - - | 81,908 8,724 | 2,810 | 33,717 
1829 - - - | 91,150 9,504 | 3,392 | 36,931 





The Returns for the Years 1830 and 1831 have not yet been transmitted from Jamaica to this 
Country. -The following Return exhibits the Importations of Sugar and Coffee into this 
Country for the Years 1829 and 1830; by which it appears, that in respect to Sugar there is 
a falling off in the Crop of 18380. The Crop of 1831 may be estimated as about equal to the 
Crop of 1830. ites 





Sugar. Parliamentary Coffee. Parliamentary 
Paper. Paper. 
Cuts. 
180n ete iis |!) vale ne 1,423,436 313 18,897,530 314 


1830 5, RRC Bai te 153795347 377 19,753)0038 379 
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— No. 1.— 


Jamaica, from the Year ending 29th September 1800 to the Year ending 29th September 1829 
of the Jamaica House of Assembly. ' 


















. 


GINGER. 
Bags. Casks. 
3,586 444 
239 12 
2,079 23 
3,287 51 
1,854 1,094 
2,128 S15 
1,818 485 
1,411 512 
1,470 436 
572 2,321 
1,881 520 
2,072 1,110 
1,235 804 
1,428 816 
1,668 884 
1,667 1,493 
2,118 2,354. 
1,196 3,361 
1,067 2,526 
918 1,714 
316 1,159 
271 984 
72 891 
60 1,041 
52 2,230 
348 3:947 
517 53724 
186 4,826 
412 1,942 
319 1,333 





PIMENTO. 
Bags. Casks. 
12,759 610 
14,084 648 
72793 591 
14,875 867 
19,572 1,417 
75157 288 
19,534 1,094 
19,224 525 
6,529 225 
1,377 24,022 
21,163 4,276 
22,074 638 
7778 598 
14,361 1,024 
10,711 394 
27,386 844 
28,057 851 
15,817 946 
21,071 941 
24,500 882 
12,880 673 
24,827 1,224 
18,672 699 
21,481 1,894 
33,308 599 
20,979 537 
16,433 522 
Lhs. 
2,807,552 
2,473,153 
6,069,127 


SUGAR. 


—_—_—- 


Tcs. & Bris. red. to Hds. 


COFFEE. 


Lbs, 
11,116,474 
13,401,468 
17,961,923 
15,866,291 
22,063,980 
2451375393 
29,298,035 
26,761,188 
29,528,273 
25,586,668 
25,885,285 
17,460,068 
18,481,896 
24,623,572 
34,045,585 
27,302,742 
17,282,393 
14,793,706 
255329,456 
14,091,983 
221275444 
16,819,761 
19,773,912 
20,226,445 
27,677,239 
21,254,656 
20,352,886 


25,206,020 
17,247,943 
18,9559722 


AVE RAGE: 


Decrease. 


Per Cent. 


143,778 


119,177 


96,000 















_— 





COFFEE. 


26,732,205 - 


27,900,075 % 


SLAVES. 





The number of Slaves, subse- 
quent to the year 1816, is taken 
from the Register Returns; at the 
period of the abolition, the number 
may be estimated at 350,000, ac- 
cording to evidence laid before the 
House of Assembly. In the inter- 
val between 1807 & 1816 there 
were importations of Slaves from 
the Bahamas. 


- - _ 350,000 


346,150 


342,382 


336,253 


331,119 


922,421 


Ratio of Decrease 
in the 
Slave Population, 











Decrease. 













Per Cent. Per Cent. 

















19,000,000 | 37 
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SL LLL TL EE 


No. 1. (B.)—STATEMENT of the EXPORTS of Propuce and Speciz from 














COUNTRIES. SUGAR. COFFEF. MOLASSES. 
Bozes Hhds. Arrobes. Hhds. 
UNITED STATEs -_ this week 1,773 20 18,176 211 
Previously this year - -] 48,7504 1,428 3925157 38,709 3 
GREAT BriTAIn - - ditto — — — ae 
Previously this year - = 30,361 - +i Nae 91,225 oU (ae 
NETHERLANDS - - - ditto | ~ — — = 
Previously this year - - 22,820 63 177,449 25 
GERMANY - - - - ditto ss As, ier oe 
Previously this year - = 44,034 86 346,210 73 
BALric: <-[/- (+) - = ditto — mS d se eis 
Previously this year = - - 16,230 4 ¢ : 3,107 % ws é 
FRANCE - - - - - ditto 6,876 - H -|3 =. he ee a = 
Previously this year - - 17,407 i) | - 97,1332 | - mad ey © 
SPAIN - - = = - = ditto 1,241 4 60 st be - 
Previously this year - - 69,118 £ 3 52,101 z “gs 
ITaty = - =*- 54 - gitto — +a — A 
Previously this year - - 3,164 - a = 20,995 S = = 


Ports in the Mex. Gulph, ditto — — a a 


Previously this year - - 96 - cS - 2 286 : . a oe 
Sourn AMERICA - - ditto — : ree ao 

Previously this year - - 1,374 - - - 1,014 4 
OrnHeR Ports - - - ditto |} - - -|- - ae rs ~ es af 

Previously this year - - 1,833 142 7,622 12 


—_—_—— 








ToraL - - -| 260,582 1,746 1,236,286 2 _ 38,960 
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EE TE ES TT TS Se, 


Havana, commencing on the Ist January, and ending on the 29th December 1826. 











HONEY. WAX. TAFIA. SEGARS. TOBACCO. SPECIE. 
Hhds. Arrohes. Pipes. Lbs. Lbs. Dollars. 
23 ‘ees reba sh 1,796 a fer 
9972 4,647 278 3,578 3 17,762 $ 61,899 

~ - - - - - 20,276 16,510 3 a+ 
22 - - 20 2,762 — — 

r < . a“ 103 14,078 3,400 —< 

- - - 60 1,007 _— cones 

~ ee a ae ~ oF ae —— 

= = 302 186 2,651 z = ~ = 13,933 4 

| - 2 & os - 1,056 . 1,020 
8 4,877 gob 3 38,635 "© 017% 37,628 
= nl = = - - 90 =a prices 
685 3 321 54 — — 

ep - 98 465 438 “ Fe 

- - ~ - - ~ 1122 ~- —_— 

42 1,942 433 4 2,059 8 16,475 9,180 
194% 11,209 3 12,123 2,805 428,120 3 486,165 3 123,751 3 
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—No. 1. (C)— 


STATEMENT of the Exrorr of Sugar from Havana, according to the Registers 
in the Custom House of that Port. 





Cases. 

1760 to 1763, Mean Year - ~ - - .- 13,000 
Al he to 1778 ~ - - - - - Breed 
1 ~ - - - - - - - : 

Tame, frie ao Sens alk a 
1788 - ~ - - . ~ - - 69,221 
1789 - - - - - - - - 69,125 
1790 = > - - . - - - 77,886 
1791 - - - - - - ~ - 85,014 
12, eo hm bie Re Bam ety OB 92,854 
1793 eRe. ah RS. ae 87,970 
1794 - - - - ~ - - 103,629 
Ror = a + rf Ss : 79437 
100 Hie Se Oi ag a ee 120,374 
1797 - ~ - - - - - - 118,066 
aADD ar” Wms) aeres te) ae” ~ ee 134,872 
oF puma Medias cht RS ye ie 165,002 
1800 - - ~ ~ - - - . 142,007 
1801 = - - - - - - - 159,841 
1802 - - - - - - - - 204,404 
1803 - . - - - - - 158,075 
sO tients fe Mae eka. ie Soe 193,955 
1805 ray ii ear eel? 174,544 
1806 - - - ~ - - ~ 156,510 
1807 - - - - - - - 181,272 
1808 - - - - - - - - 125,875 
1809 - - - - - - - - 288,842 
1810 - - - - ~ - - - 186,672 
1811 to 1814 Mean Time - - - - 206,487 
1815 - - ~ ~ ~ - ~ -- 214,111 
1816 - - - - - - - - 200,487 
1817 - - - - - - - - 217,076 
1818 - - - - - - - - 207,378 
1819 - - - - ~ - ~ - 192,743 
1820 - - - ~ - - . 215,503 
1821 - - - - a ~ = : 236,669 
1822 - - ~ - - = = . 261,795 
1823 - - - - 4 = ~ 7 300,211 
gh Liam PE Sok nines Wane geal oe fg 245,329 


In addition to Havana, there are the Exports from. the Ports of Matanzas and 
Trinidad, which of late years have considerably increased in importance The entire 
Export of Sugar from Cuba in 1815, was estimated ‘at 230,000 boxes. In Brazil the 
Returns are not so accurately kept as in Cuba, and occasionally considerable discrepancy 
appears between the Returns of Exports as stated in Brazil, and the Returns of Imports 
as stated collectively in the various Ports of Europe. The annual average for 1814, 
1815, 1816, was about 35,000 chests, 15 cwt. each. The weight of the chest varies 
in the different provinces. 
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2 No. 2.— 


STATEMENT of the Total Amount of the Traps between the Unirep Kinepom and 


the Britisu West lnp1A CoLonies in each Year from 1814 to 1880 inclusive. 





OFRFICGCEFAL VALUE. Declared Valuz 





of 
British and Irish 
EXPORTS. TO THE BRITISH, WEST INDIES.. Produce _ 
YEARS. IMPORTS and Manufactures 

from the British and Irish Foreign and TOTAL Exported . 

BritishWest Indies.| Produce and Colonial of Be ee ae 

Wanufactéees. ‘Merdliantise. EXPORTS. British W est ae: 
£. £. £. £. £. 

api45 - 9,022,309 | 6,282,226 330,912 6,622,138 | 7,019,938 
1815 - § 903,260 6,742,451 453,030 7,196,081 7,218,057 
pEAGy. = 7847,895. | 4,584,509 | 268,719 | 4,853,228 | 4,537,056 
1817 = 8,326,926 | 6,632,708 | 382,883 7;015,591 | 5,890,199 
aoig = = 8,608,790 | 5,717,216 272,401 5,989,707 | 6,021,627 
1819 8,188,539 | 4,395,215 | 297,199 | 4,692,414 | 4,841,253 
1820 - 8,353,706 | 4,246,783 | 314,567 | 4,561,350 | 4,197,761 
aaa = 8,367,477 | 4,940,609 370,738 59311347 | 4,320,581 
1822 - 8,019,765 | 4,127,052 | 243,126 4,370,178 | 3,439,818 
1823 - 8,425,276 | 4,621,589 | 285,247 4,906,836 | 3,676,780 
1824 - 9,065,546 | 4,843,556 | 324,375 5,167,931'.| 3,827,489 
ss * 7:932,829 | 4,702,249 | 295,021 4,997:270 | 3,866,834 
18260 - 8,420,454 | 3,792,453 255,241 4,047,694 | . 3,199,265 
1827 - 8,380,833 | 4,685,789 331,586 5,017,375 | 3,683,222 
1828s 9,496,950 4,134,744 326,208 4,461,042 3,289,704 
1829 - 9,087,923 | 5,162,197 359,059 57521,256 | 3,612,085 
1830 = 8,509,100 3,749,799 290,878 4,040,677 2,838,448 


Inspector General’s Unfice, | 
Custom House, London, 
31 March 1832. J 





William Irving, 


Inspector General of Imports and Exports.” 
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— No. 3.— 
AN ACCOUNT of the Imporrs, Exports and Home Consumption of Sucar, and of the Revenve 
Rates of Duty for the same period ;— 
Ii M POUR Ts. 
BRITISH FOREIGN TO 
MAURITIUS. EAST INDIA, of 
YEARS PLANTATION. PLANTATION. 
IMPORTS. 
Na foci cesar eS cs —S Se 
Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. Cuts. Cuts. 

1814 - 3,581,516 49,849 581,421 4,212,786 
181500 She 3,642,807 Sipe 125,639 365,889 4134-335 
1816 PES 3,560,317 as 127,052 192,780 3,880,149 
1817 - 3,679,352 Fast Indie 125,893 105,916 3,911,161 
abs Vere 3 * - 397759379 162,395 138,032 4,075,806 
1819 Po.e:- 3,907,151 Sugar 205,527 85,837 45198,515 
1820 Pa = 3,769,458 in tHeEe 277,228 162,990 4,209,676 
1821 J) ae 3,906,967 269,162 1973037 4,373,166 
a8ag TAP 3:435,001 Years. 226,371 112,954 317742386 
1823 je os 35773528 219,580 208,598 4,201,706 
1824 Sa 3,935,052 271,848 205,750 4,412,650 
1825 ot = 3,501,281 93,723 150,347 162,784 3,908,135 
1826 - - 4,002,426 186,782 164,822 65,065 4,419,095 © 
1827 WRAY. 3,550,918 , 2045344 175,846 178,910 4,110,018 
1828 . e 4,313,430 361,325 156,266 136,999 4,968,020 
1829 t2 aie 4,152,815 297,958 206,052 199,568 4,856,393 
1830 - = 3,913,268 485,710 293,769 223,257 4,916,004 
1831 wre ls 4,103,746 517,553 237,416 5073547 5,366,262 


REVENUE COLLECTED UPON SUGAR. 


GROSS RECEIPT OF DUTIES. 











PAYMENTS 


out of 


ts 























Foreign Pantation, Gross Receipt. NET 
including Sug neat Drawback d : 
Oo Man baiaes ; TOTAL | | ponnty allanas (ae 
British and Guadaloupe, of on Exportation 
Mauritius. East India. admitted for to Foreign Parts, of 
YEARS Plantation. pvcmeeds re ilo) Tsnce Receipt. and ip ae peer 
53 Geo. 3. c. 62.) Over Entries, &c. 
US — — — 
£, ees : ¥; £. £. £. 
1814 oor par a Lee 24,299 353>229 4.955484 1,187,960 | 3,767,524 
1815 = 4,740,781 ||Considered|} 73,999 65,579 4,880,359 | 1,426,026 | 3,454,333 
1816 - =] 4,921,034 sa 64,913 793349 5,065,296 | 1,453,103 | 3,612,193 
1817 0d! td 5,966,545 || BastdIndia)) | so.6re 8,034. 6,025,191 | 1,591,265 | 4,433,926 
1818 - =| 4,313,581 Saget 50,114 2,118 4,365,813 1,614,706 | 2,751,107 — 
1819 - =| 4,984,878 eye 192,014 924 5177,816 1,181,273 | 3,996,543 
1820 - =| 5,288,926 156,968 1,011 5,446,905 1,521,518 39255387 
1821 A - | 5,352,130 Years. 222,438 1,075 5,575,043 1,386,685 4,188,958 
1822 - =| 4,611,730 2545335 1,117 4,867,182 806,738 4,060,444 
1823 - =| 5,135,409 190,783 750 51326,942 919,532 | 4,407,410 
1824 - «| 5,207,132 282,537 210 5,489,879 847,975 | 4:641,904. 
18250 = = | 4,651,525 106,205 | 198,322 99 4,956,151 779,496 | 4,176,655 | 
1826 - - | 5,273,648 150,356 255,037 85 5,689,126 738,128 45950,998 
1827 - - | 5,059,208 230,005 172,406 30,251 5,491,870 841,678 4,650,192 
1828 - - | 5:415,715 326,448 180,055 2,658 5,924,876 922,579 5,002,297 
1829 - - | 5,340,258 324,752 223,002 8,745 5,896,757 1,000,515 4,896,242 
1830 - - | 5,226,966 559,207 230,185 47,964. 6,063,322 1,295,980 4,767,342 
1831 - =| 4,936,592 547855 | 189,609 194,358 5,778,414 | 1,127,824 | 4,650,590 


Inspector General’s Office, Custom House, London, 





29 March 1832. 


j 
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collected thereon, in each Year from 1814 to 1831 inclusive, with the Annual Average Prices and 
stated for the United Kingdom. 



















































































EXPORTS. Consumption, 
BRITISH , i 
RAW SUGAR. TOTAL oe 
Refined Suyar, ined fi 
ro erry, Gaduicka ‘Ae ERO st! DaAstaakn 
x” (2 , “quivalent Cons i 
British Mauritius. East India. ited "ha Quantity of pian “fa the 
Plantation. Plantation. of Raw Sugar. Raw Sugar.) | Raw & Refined. | United Kingdom. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. Cwts. Cuts. Cuts. Cuts. 
2,324,051 
430,817 41,083 459,999 931,890 897,347 1,829,237 including Sugar 
; ed in Distilleries, 
385,761 Considered 67,665 311,378 764,804 994,025 1,758,829 2,211,299 
234,996 Bs 101,581 190,190 §26,767 953»314 1,480,081 | 2,529,931 
142,571 955218 132,937 370,726 1,141,724 1,512,450 3,298,941 
98,512 East India . 109,952 108,687 317,151 1,157,082 1,474,233 1,726,896 
58,913 Sugar 87,587 102,710 249,210 847,798 1,097,008 | 2,820,900 
77,057 , 185,068 138,298 400,423 1,098,616 1,499,039 2,901,864, 
9,851 in these 144,332 186,314. 340,497 1,022,731 1,363,228 3,056,882 
10,657 tars, 98,277 1375707 246,641 561,206 807,847 | 2,989,057 
11,231 104,796 176,717 292,744 677,593 9795337 | 3,228,991 
8,836 146,358 213,980 369,174 640,054 1,009,228 3367,424 
11,529 21,593 36,625 173,075 242,822 549,782 792,604. | 3,079,848 
102,297 455534 46,669 105,801 300,301 586,172 886,473 35573,990 
40,931 46,480 64,079 103,965 2559455 695,402 950,857 3340,927 
50,586 117,985 42,546 160,329 371,446 776,624 1,148,070 3,601,419 
16,467 52,321 56,174. 172,950 297,912 808,435 1,106,347 3:539,821 
135355 48,383 83,413 166,310 311,461 1,032,886 1,344,347 3,722,044 
10,800 11,174 111,102 287,644 420,720 989,120 1,409,840 3,787,391 
RATES OF DUTY. 
| ANNUAL 
| AVERAGE 
PRICES 
of BRITISH FOREIGN 
BRITISH | PLANTATION, MAURITIUS. EAST INDIA. PLANTATION, 
Muscovado (Brown (Brown 
SUGAR. or Muscovado.) or Muscovado.) 
per Cwt. per Cwt. N. B. Foreign Sugar was 
wt. Cut. ! Ngee: 
Tela fa. ¢ Siu pentatvaorm||  * % 4 | during the _under-mentioned 
ig Charged as J fia’) 105 May.£.1.10, + bh periods, admitted to entry for 
73/4. is 10 E I d S } y; BS: eo ‘ 
ast india sugar. 5 May to 5 Sept-£.1.11, | the purpose of being refined, 
From 5 Sept. £.1. 19 on payment of the following 
S| To5 May, £.1. 10. Rates of Duty: 
61/10 a3,20>, > OP e )  ~ T ides 5 Stay. £417. } Bhisnoed . 
1 To 5 May, £.1. 19. To 5 Sept. £.3. 3. .1.9. p’cwt. 
48/7 f te car \ Wade 4 f bh Mey tes SapeE2 Lie ae at From 1 June 1827, £.1.9. p’cwt 
aga [| From’s Sept. £.1. 17. J From 28 July 1828 to 
49/8 ey ae - + ~ 117 = 3- - 5 July 1830: 
§0/ 110 = - » = - Pan oe If not of greater value than 


fenton 


f To5 May, £.5. 3. the average price of Sugar 
= b May to. Sept. £41. 18. 


i To 5 May, £ 1. 10. aH 


1 5 May to BBep-f "- vr a - 5 May tod Sep. £.3. 1. He : : 
41/4 | From 5 Sept. £ ‘ ‘a From 5 Sept. £.1. 17. |} From 5 Sep. £.3. of the British Plantations A 
36/2 Ta ' hs . 117 4 qa America - £.1.7.p cwt. 
33/2 Bite = ~ ” - 1 17 Se Zaonf, And further in respect of 
31/ wos =< = ” - 1 LT a0 rs Seam every shilling by which it 
32/11 17- - ” 1 19 os Pe might exceed such average 
31/6 he. eed + ” - 1 17 x ; er price - - - gd. 

-- To 5 July charged as 

' East India Sugar; from From 5 July 1830 to 

38/6 I 4 | 5 July charged as suet | 117 - Si Sor= 5 July 1831 : 

oe ae lee Ti not of greater Salue Gan 

large as ugar 0 1€ am "er ~ 
39/7 ey { British Plantations. } ay ae lS 3.3 the average price of Sugar 
35/9 pia E x * 117 - 3 3 of the British Plantations in 
31/8 on, 3 a a 117 - 4 Bene America - £.1. 4. p’ cwt. 
28/7 ey . ” : 117 - 3, fee And further in respect of 
To 5 July, £.1. 7. To 5 July, £.1. 17. every shilling by which it 

24/11 ae - po 

4 { From 5 July, £.1. 4. } ? { From 5 July, £.1, 12. \ 33 might exceed such average 
23/8 B4i.> . ” ty 112 — $3, price - - - 6d. 





William Irving, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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—No. 4.— 


AN ACCOUNT of the Imports, Exports and Home ConsumprTion of Correr, and of the 
for the same period ; 








Inspector General’s el 
Custom House, London, 
31 March 1832. 


IMPORT. EXPORT. 
British : Foreign British ; Foreign 
y E ARS. Plantation. East India. Plantation TOTAL. Plantation. East India. Plantation. TOTAL. 
Lbs. Lbs, Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
1814 51,564,592} 9,61, 3,052 | 54,612,860 | 115,790,504 | 67,270,050] 9,094,557 | 57,833,827 | 134,198,434 
1815 39,281,67 7| 26,602,585 | 25,367,879] 91,252,141 | 47,883,630] 17,512,121 | 35,022,197| 100,417,948 
1816 29,202,820 | 18,717,458 | 8,031,475] 55,951,753 | 41,446,360 | 18,526,749 | 21,627,406) 81,600,515 
1817 31,943:449 | 13,654,080 | 12,904,045! 58,501,574 | 26,802,762 | 13,647,063 | 14,066,213] 54,516,038 - 
1818 32,955,775 | 2,045,504 | 12,877,785 | 47,879,064 | 27,400,073} 7,411,861 | 16,231,217 §1,043)151 | 
1819 24,086,826 4,129,039 | 13,451,965} 41,667,830 | 22,076,642] 6,165,573 155343,373 435585,509: | 
~ 1820 29:9392217} 5,497,721 13,404,688] 48,841,626 | 23,996,856 | 4,307,370 | 16,136,643 44,440,869 
1821 25,515,889 | 1,904,021 | 17,817,959] 45,237,869 | 18,839,468 3,526,556 | 19,269,932| 41,635,956 
1822 30,828,366! 4,484,859] 8,686,899] 44,003,124 | 22,379,541] 3,599,814| 9,846,180, 35,825,535 | 
1823 30,131,038 | 4,114,282 | 10,808,046] 45,053,373 | 17,908,962] 2,129,111] 9,987,618| 30,025,691 
1824. 34:987,294 | 5,760,912} 9,926,043] 50,674,249 | 24,824,778 | 4,718,389] 9,974,569| 395517,736 | 
1825 25,07 52935 4,513,290 | 23,008,393 | 52,597,518 | 11,579,359 | 2,678,930 | 13,134,100] 27,392,389 
1826 24,831,824 | 5,520,354/| 11,664,925 | 42,017,103 | 14,386,921 | 5,670,077 | 11,837,280 31,894,278 
1827 29,189,746 | 5,872,511 | 12,875,790] 47,938,047 | 12,442,425] 4,655,104| 12,378,340] 29,475,870 
1828 29,840,785 | 7,380,492] 3,848,454] 41,069,731 | 12,689,128] 5,084,916} 6,011,936] 23,785,980 
1829 26,862,528 | 6,335,647 | 5,873,040] 39,071,215 | 8,093,095] 7,474,169] 7,456,146] 23,023,410 
1830 27,429,144 | 7,006,199 | 6,456,820). 40,952,163 | 7,231,530] 5,187,866 | 7,668,598} 20,087,994 
1831 20,116,381 | 7,686,500 | 15,204,947. 43,007,828 | 2,139,392| 6,525,417 | 13,820,665 


22,485,474 





ON THE STATE OF THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


ped. we geal 


Revenue collected thereon in each Year from 1814 to 1831 inclusive, with the Rates of Duty 
stated for the United Kingdom. 














CONSUMPTION. 
British Foreign 
PimaGon, | tate. | Pientation, | “TOTAL 
Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
5,446,248 | 286,530 | 42,903 | 5:775,081 
6,151,371 *Bs,195 25,056 6,541,562 
7,371,095| 482,329 30,907 7,884,331 
8,739,450) 417,876 | 112,839 | 9,270,165 
7,942,050] 384.440 | 32,614 | 8,359,104 
7,342,408] 444,354 4,021 | 7;790,783 
6,816,033} 285,945 1,431 | 7,103,409 
7,386,060! 206,177 764 74593,001 
7,494,218] 171,717 3,416 | 7,669,351 
8,218,342| 235,697 881 | 8,454,920 
7,947,890| 313-513 1,540 | 8,262,943 
! 10,622,376| 457,745 2,849 |1 1,082,970 
12,409,000) 791,570 2,753 | 13;203,323 
| 14,676,968| 888,198 1,210 | 15,566,376 
16,151,239] 973,410 2,984 | 17,127,633 
18,495,407} 974,576 6,197 | 19,476,180 
21,697,966 | 989,585 3,971 | 22,691,522 
21,501,966 | 1,234,721 3,940 | 22,740,627 


291 














Jaa, RATES OF DUTY. 
REVENUE 
collected a Ate 7 
OD be actin Bast India Planta 
£. Per Lb, Per Lb. Per Lb, 
222,896 73d. iid, 2/42 
269,260 yd. 112d. 2/42 
299,026 7 id. 113d. 2/42 
314,615 7 2d, 1iid. 2/42 
261,066 73d. 113d. 2/4. 2 
som Kin, te] aaehap he dans tazaes 
342,828 1/ | 1/6 | 2/6 
384,283 1/ 1/6 2/6 
387,342 1/ 1/6 2/6 
428,613 1/ 1/6 2/6 
420,988 1/ ; 1/6 2/6 
tos April - 1/6 
315,809 { oe te a jot Beis Pos gd. le A Roril4/g 
of other places - 1/3 -|!- 
From British From 
Possessions. | other Places. 
396:570 lromsim teow gd)| doen et Ws 
ad { pal mae | 
399,690 ditto gd. | 1/ 1 
440,245 ditto gd. 1/ 1/3 
484,975 ditto gd. 1/ 1/3 
579,363 ditto gd. 1/ 1/3 
583,751 ditto gd. 1/ 1/3 





William Irving, 


Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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—No. 5.— 


AN ACCOUNT of the Imrorts, Exports, and Home Consumretion of Rum, and of the 
REVENUE collected thereon in each Year, from 1814 to 1831 inclusive, with the Rates of 
Duty for the same period; stated for the United Kingdom. 











Quantity Quantity Quantity entered| Net Produce RATES of DUTY, 
Imported E ted for Home of BR ; 
=F “ a Kirra Consumption. DUTIES. (British Plantation Rum.) 
YEARS. (iS emus EEE a a 2 i, as Ca ee a | ee a Be 
Imperial Gallons. | Imperial Gallons. oyebint oe 6 is Per Impertat ay 
S. ° 
1814 - - -| 7,240,573 3,271,206 3,703,835 2,519,599 |e - 13 10% 
1815 - -) - Gp’ 5,730,874 2,975,538 3,385,785 2,240,472 |= = 9 
1816 - - - 1 3,258,598 2,325,935 2,428,950 1,636,386 | - . - 
1817-= <i Mb 5,949,939 2,640,062 2,408,311 1,619,425 |- = ” 
1818 - = = ie) eite 4,580,420 2,633,891 2,631,583 1,775:714 | - = 99 
1819 - = =| 5,341,494 | 1,994,974 | 2,564,883 | 1,730,446 |- - 13 118 
1820 - - = | 5,878,415 | 3,108,553 | 2,489,120 | 1,684,425 | - = » 
1821 - - =| 5,945,738 | 2,629,620 | 2,324,315 | 1,576,377 |- = » 
1822 - - =} 35544,929 1,5425133 2,246,839 1,516,645 |- = » 
1823 - - -| 4,069,473 1,550,192 2,349,660 1,590,666 | - - iy 
1824 - - -| 4,015,554 | 1,630,919 | 2,551,646 | 1,600,827 |- - 12 74% 
1825 -  - +] 3,286,181 1,241,793 2,095,687 1,278,313 |<" = ” 
1826 - - - | 4,010,755 1,187,725 45305,316 1,817,108 | - - 8 6 
1827 - - - | 4,828,954 1,380,517 3,288,606 1,386,726 | - - “s 
1828 - - - | © 5,297,013 1,598,674. 35277,653 1,382,024 | - . 
1829 - - -| 5,708,558 1,424,512 3:375,866 1,434,782 | - y an 
1830- - _-| 5,569,739 | 1344447 | 3,658,958 | 1,600,331 |) 15, ious ie 
1831 -  - =| 6,474,769 | 2,012,405 | 3,624,597 1,629,881 |- - -g- 
Inspector General's Office, 
Custom House, London, William Irving, 
go March 1832. Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
— No. 6.— 


AN ACCOUNT of the Imports, Exports, and Home Consumrtion of Morasses, and of 
the REvENUvE collected thereon, in each Year from 1814 to 1831 inclusive, with the Rates 
of Duty for the same period; stated for the United Kingdom. 








Quantity Quantity Quantity entered| Net Produce RATES < DUTY, 
. for Home of sritish Plantation 
Imported. Exported. Concho DUTIES. Sar Molasdet 
Velen iiss 
Were Cwts. Cuts. Cwts. £: Per Cut. 
Salt, ae 
1874 in = - 141,227 24,692 58,829 21,279 7 62 
1BISreg ee  } =f 7410,385 34,674 66,407 24,740 71S2 
1816 ime | 1,647 37,876 50,247 18,465 700g 
1St7 ee fe 7,921 5,599 19,464 71328 Ot 
1818 - . - 31,332 389 32,618 12,248 7 64 
1810 ecm pr - 54,919 2,234 51,187 21,106 10 —(from 5 July.) 
1820 - ~ - 39,990 6,314 27,895 13,908 10 — 
1981 fee 58,185 1,795 579527 “| 28,549 10 - 
1822 - - - 76,208 749 78,401 39,278 10 = 
1823 - - - 189,968 868 161,351 80,622 10 = 
1824 - - - 239,088 1,750 239,540 119,739 10 - 
1825 - = =). 355592 883 332,453 166,254 10 — 
1826 - - - 290,504 5,488 279,748 139,958 10 - 
1827 - - - 392,444. g28 412,665 206,331 10 — 
1828 - - -| 510,708 441 381,762 190,852 10 
1829 - - -} 304,432 2,312 386,143 193,072 10 — 
1830 -—— - -| 250,648 4,824 3379597 159,683 g —(from 5 July.) 
eed se 655 348,631 156,883 9 - 


Inspector General’s ae 
Custom House, London, 


30 March 18332. J 


William Irving, 
Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 






ON THE STATE OF THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


— No. 7.— 


RETURN of the Surpprna, Foreign and British, employed in the Trape with the Brrtisn West 
InpiA IsLanps, from 1820 to 1830, both inclusive, distinguishing each Year. 


1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 


YEARS. 


1828 - = 


1829 


1830 - - 










1 






SHIPS. 


857 
884 
839 
861 
899 
872 
891 
872 
9013 
958 
gil 


Office of Registrar General of Shipping, | 


23 March 1832. 


Custom House, London, 


J 





TONNAGE, 


240,510 
245,321 
232,426 
233,790 
244,971 


© 232,357 


243,448 
243,721 
272,800 
263,338 
253,872 


UNITED KINGDOM. 


SHIPS. 


831 
891 
743 
















TONNAGE. 


233,486 
246,180 
208,099 
232,717 
233,097 
219,431 
251,852 
248,598 
270,495 
252,992 
240,664. 





Jn? Covey, 
Reg Gen’. 









No. 8. — 


AN ACCOUNT of the Declared Value of the following Artictes of Britis and IrisH Propuce and 
ManvuractureE, Exported from the United Kingdom to the British West Indies, in each Year, from 1814 to 
1830, inclusive; viz. Cottons, Linens, Woollens, Hardwares, Machinery and Manufactures of Metal, Grain, 


Provisions, Fish, &c.; Clothing and Lumber. 





YEARS. 


1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1825 
- 1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 


Declared Value of the undermentioned Articles, Exported from the United Kingdom 


2,228,970 
2,609,232 
1,206,457 
2,147,042 
1,899,165 
1,086,945 
1,078,931 
1,320,063 

872,596 
1,036,674. 
1,108,386 
1,209,350 

781,412 

942,846 


730,850 | 


1,050,475 
646,466 





929,707 
968,586 
§75:517 
598,272 
596,964 
523,735 
562,924 
576,897 
5593392 
552,163 
5525427 
5275714 
401,198 
479,152 
412,734 


"385,303 


325,623 


COTTONS. | LINENS, WOOLLENS, 


307,712 
177,533 
278,014. 
284,450 
250,461 
172,598 
177,471 
177,673 
157,022 
151,572 
139,122 
105,515 
137,001 
126,262 


119,792 | 


99,888 


to the British West Indies. 


| Hardwares, 
Machinery 
and 


Metals 
in General. 


Grain, 


Manufactured| Provisions, 


Fish, &c. 


£. £. 
511,014 | 1,153,864 
614,289 826,007 
507,333 | 633,684 
528,763 | 770,104 
592,778 | 867,894 
582,620 775,912 
414,975 | 598,567 
357,818 | 564,952 
308,713 | 444,464 
316,367 | 446,555 
324,797 | 497,174 
348,998 501,296 
363,077 | 447,401 
340,740 | 473,828 
395238 | 417,808 
444,139 | 445,057 
361,450 | 394,610 


Clothing - Lumber ; 
ae viz. 
Hoops, 
all Sorts Staves and 
made up. Headings. 
£. £. 

472,737 | 184,152 
486,134 95.788 
3552106 79,314 
396,881 67,295 
496,610 76,784 
422,861 81,508 
376,041 77,838 
3552392 69,950 
334,814 48,801 
370,166 62,906 
344,149 | 61,946 
348,110 60,542 
319,254 64,775 
340,676 69,27 
330,726 | 77,180 
327,063 60,479 
279,662 58,727 





TOTAL 
of 
the specified 
Articles. 


—_————— qe | ——q“_“Q_“qquuqe ium  — |... | Ss 


Ci) 
53782,410 
5:997,748 
315259944 
4:786,371 
4,814,645 
397 24,042 
3,281,874. 
3,422,553 
2,740,453 
2,941,853 
31040,451 
351355132 
2,482,632 
2,783,519 
2,490,798 
2,832,308 
2,166,426 


eee ere ern ease eee eae ee 
Inspector General's Office, | 
Custom House, London, 


381. 


12 April 1832. J 


Pp 


William frving, 


Inspector General of Imports and Exports. 
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— No. 9.— 


A STATEMENT of the Numsper and TonnaceE of Vessets which entered Inwards and 
British North American Colonies, the United States of America, Foreign West ~ 








Year 1828. ' Year1829- - 





























ihc, INWARDS. OUTWARDS. INWARDS. 
Ships, Tons. Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, 
BRR sna sia FC 724 96,731 679 78,601 - 807 105,436 
United States of America 58 11,677 204 32,917 23 3,889 
sit Rik: aes if 2,497 130,495 | 2,007 90,990 | 2,712 145,776 
Foreign Europe’ - - 31 79355 26 6,202 . 31 79354 
Office of Regt Gen! of Shipping, 
Custom House, London, 
3 April 1832. 
— No. 10.— 
YEAR 1829. ARRIVED?) (-  -- .- °c 


































+ Number Number Invoice Value 
PLACE, DESCRIPTION. of Tonnage. of © of 
Vessels. Crews, CARGOES, 














Si 







£. a 
St. Jago de Cuba — - | British - 59,600 —- — 
American - - 53 8,329 75,000 — — 
Spanish - - 1 2,460 46,000 — = 
French - - 8 1,530 25,000 =— = 
Hanseatic - - 3 700 14,000 — — 
Dutch - - - 3 215 6,000 — = 
Danish - - 3 500 30,000 — = 
Russian - - 1 200 3,000. = Vas 





ToTaL - - 111 16,759 


St. Jago de Cuba - | British - - 30 2,172 
Spanish - - 35 4,070 
American - * 54 8,578 
French - - 19 4,380 
Sardinian - - 2 485 
Dutch - - - 1 30 
Danish . - 1 70 






ToTaL - - 142 19,785 





Note.—Mr. Hardy speaks in the strongest terms of the importance and rapid advancement. 
of this Port ; he says, “ That were it not for the extreme depreciation under which the staple 
“ articles of Colonial produce are labouring, the value of Exports would have swollen to a much . 


“ greater extent.” 





ON THE STATE OF THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. * 20s 


EE A SE RR 


— Na. 9.— 


cleared Outwards in the Ports of the Britis West Inpta Cotontes, from and to the 
_ Indian Colonies, and Foreign Europe, for the Years 1828, 1829 and 1830. 















































- - Year 1829. Year 1830. 
OUTWARDS. INWARDS. OUTWARDS. > 
Ships. Tons. Ships. Tons, Tons, Ships. 
68 f British North American 
745 93,221 743 95,196 7 95:205 |) Colonies, 
252 . 33,766 46 5,098 125 14,076 | United States of America. 
4 : : _|f Foreign West Indian 
2,083 95,874 | 2,016 979573 1,758 74,894 Colonies. 
26. . 6,569 29 55519 19 4,644 | Foreign Europe. | 
JIn® Covey, 
Reg" Gen, 
aaa No. 10. =e 
en SS) DEPARITED. Year 1829. 
‘Number Numbes parotke Value 
| of ‘Tonnage. of j ‘of Peis 
Vessels. Crews. CARGOES. 
£ avn 
3,011 213 31,000 — — | Return for the half-year ended 
8,329 345 156,600 - 30th June 1829. 
2,280 - - + g0,000 = = ~ : . 
2,708 - - - 50,000 — = 
450 8 Leet sh 15,000. — — 
215 - 7 . 39500 .- = 
500 . - - 6,000 — = 
BBiA09, 6 foo) Ve Bt hn 94KOO eit 4 
} | £ s. d 
2,40. 221.) 32,230 = —| Return for the half-year ended 
Sa 276 36,500 -— = 31st December 1829. 
7,889 - eas ay 104,000 - = 
3,170 168 41,600, — = 
Pay 6 | 650 - = 
70 7 ivayes we es 
17,010 1,093 215,780 - — 





(signed) John Hardy, 
Merchant and Agent. 


Board of Trade, | 


Thomas Lack. 
20 February-1832- { 
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—No. 11.— 


STATEMENT, showing the Quantities of British PLANTATION SucAR, Rum, CorrrEe and MoraAsses 
of the Crown and Colonial 









CANADA. NOVA SCOTIA. 











Quantity. | Rate. | Amount. Quantity. Rate. | Amount. | 


Crown Duty. Crown Duty. 


fi Sit | 


5s. p cwt.{  - - 


19,042 cwts. | 


(1827 | 21,591 cwts. 
19,073 cwts. J 


Sugar, B. P. - ~ (1828 9,469 cwts. 


Ditto, Foreign - - -| - - - | 5s-p'cwt.|' - - 




















Bognh fe "~'14 Ph en! 833,777 gallons | 


Pp {| 693,593 gallons 
1828 | 707,410 gallons f 6d. p’ gall. | 19,264 { 


507,985 gallons 





Ditto, Foreign - - -| = - - Gd. p’ gall.| - - 
{1827 557 ewts. | 1,336 cwts. , 
Coffee Serie ~ [1828 857 cwts. 1,227 cwts. 7# P.O 448 { 
Ditto, Foreign - - -| - - - 9$. sa re 4 


Molasses” - - panfe@e7 }..22,342 gallons } 4d. p’ gall. 550 { 


416,267 gallons 
(1828 | 43,799 gallons 


444,366 gallons f| * d.p’gall.} 1,794 { 


Ditto, Foreign - - -| - - - 5, Slam . “f 


£. 2,242 








Colonial Duty. Colonial Duty, 

















Sugar, B. P. - ~ > - {| 15,530 cwts. - 58. p cwt. 4,764. 


4/8 p’ cwt. 4,400 19,055 cwts. - 


Ditto, Foreign - - -{| - - = PAs & . - 


Rum - - mW Rolf {1328 3 }770,590 galls. - | 6d. p’ gall. 19,264 | 610,789 gallons | 15. p’ gall. | 303539 
Ditto, Foreign - \ ~ Ws - . Gd.* A. i 
Coffee - . - . - 704.cwts -f - - - 7 
Ditto, Foreign - - -| - - - - - - : 
Molasses a > - - | 33,070 gallons | 5d. p’ gall. 688 | 430,316 gallons 


Ditto, Foreign - a te Be - ae ET, 8, “em . B 


£. | 24,352 37,095. 








CROWN. 
£. 
CANADA - - - - 19,814 
NOVA SCOTIA - - - 2,242 
NEW BRUNSWICK - - - 702 
NEWFOUNDLAND - - - 13,645 
36,403 
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— No. 1 L— 


Imported into Canada, Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and Newfoundland in 1827 and 1828, with the Amount 
Duties levied thereon. 













NEW BRUNSWICK. NEWFOUNDLAND. 
Quantity. Rate. Amount. Quantity. | Rate. | Amount. 

























Ditto, Foreign. 


ES SR es os ee 


1827 


952159 gallons 
1828 


1 ay 
| 124,973 gallons Jf Molasses -f 


: 272,607 gallons 
1d. p’ gall. 459 | 354,161 gallons 


- - ay fe? i eee - - - 


Ditto, Foreign. | 


Crown Duty. Crown | Crome Dae ae 

5,982 cwts. \j _ 2 Ji. pogaewts, |) | Lrody _ a Pibeeeke ag pie me ae. | 1897 
§)110 cwts. f : ‘ “ll 7,524 ewts. alam 1828 

- - - | 5s.p'cwt.| - - |e - - ~ - - - Ditto, Foreign. 
| 267,292 gallons | 288,129 g* | ave- ea Be 
292,835 gallons {| ~ ? ‘ 1 257,780 g° f rage Od: p eal DS ee oe da) ~ (1828 

re - - 6d. p gall. ~ - from United Kingdom 1/6 _ Ditto, Foreign. 
Gigcwts. || } 190 cwts. | iy 1827 
778 cwts. {| 75 P cwt 743 { LiG cwtssie el Fe aes “(1826 


Colonial Duty. 


5,540 cwts. - | 45. p’ cwt. 1,109 - - : Sugar, B. P. 


Ditto, Foreign. 


- - =a = - - = = oa = 


_ £1827 
Rum . - 7 4 ~ (1828 


280,063 gallons | 15.p’gall.} 14,003 272,904 gallons + . 
Ditto, Foreign. 
Coffee. 
Ditto, Foreign. 
Molasses. 


110,000 


Ditto, Foreign. 








COLONIAL. TOW AL: 


———— 


£. 
44,166 


39:337 
16,596 


- 13,645 





113,744 
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—No. 12.— 
AN ACCOUNT of the Exports and Imports of the different Istanps in the West Indies, 





JAMAICA:—IMPORTS and - - “ - a a 2 - 





IMPORTS :—Estimated Value in Sterling. 








BRITISH COLONIES. United States 
From ne FOREIGN 
GREAT BRITAIN | j : STATES. TORAAS 
West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. MERICA. ; 
1822 - - 
1823 - 
1824 - - 
1825 - a 
1826 °- 2 - - Returns of the Value not received. ) 
- - Returns of Quantities for 1828-29 herewith annexed.—p. 20-21. 
1827 - - 
2828 “« ges 
1829 - - 
1830 - - 


_EXPORTS:—Estimated Value in Sterling. 


BRITISH COLONIES.  tinited States 












To £ FOREIGN 
edaeiece [par ae Oe oO 
GREAT BRITAIN. . i | -anpeptca, |) STSTESG/ RN eee 
West Indies. | North Anterica. Elsewhere. aj 
1822 - * 
| 
1823 «- - ' 
1824 - - : 
} 
1825 - - 
. } 
c 4 
1826 « A - - Returns of the Value not received. 


- - Returns of Quantities for 1828-29 herewith annexed.—p. 20-21. 


ete 


— 
Co 
iS) 

~I 

‘ 
' 


1828 - - i 
1829 - - | 
1830 - “ . 
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TS PR ES SE TE SE TES AS A TE OT AR ER 2 UE 


--No. 13.-— 


from 1805* to the latest period :—So far as the same can be furnished by the Colonial Department. 













" - - - - EXPORTS of JAMAICA. 


IMPORTS:—Ships Inwards, 


GREAT BRITAIN,. | BRITISH COLONIES. | UNITED STATES. , FOREIGN STATES. TGEA U, 








































130,747 


* No Returns of the Exports and Imports received at the Colonial Department previous to Year 1822. 


Pp4 








i No. | Tons. No. Tons. No. h Tons. | | Noe Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
271 79,925 179 24,007 33 4,583 354 24,233 | ~ 837 132,748 8,678 
322 973597 136 16,349 266 30,867 |° 2977 18,375 1,001. | 163,188 10,087 
258 793219 143 16,183 263 36,785 248 17,385 | - 912° | 149,572 9,050 
2°74. 84,740 105 12,557 179 24,866 218 15,874 776 | 138,037 8,404 
300, 93,087 145; ; 23,043 | - -| - - 248 21,056 693 | 137,186 | 8,177 
240 75.541 165 22,974 | - a = 269 25,087 674 | 124,202 | 7,948 
263 68,700 172 25.491 | - -| - - 280 26,530 | 715 120,721 

EXPORTS:—Ships Outwards. 
GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. DOVE Al. 

Jo. Tons. No. Tons. Tons. Men. 
310 96,193 159 29,190 151,610 9,408 
274 86,825 |. 131 . 23,942 151,353 9:369 
301 92;779 141 15,052 260 35,935 238 17,645 940} 161,111 9,593 
253 78,588 117 17,614 131,644 7,899 
277 86,532 138 28,610 1355101 8,010 
287 87,729 145 2454.54 / 130,388 6,993 
290 87,480 154 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS’ - - - - - - - . 





eee ER ee - - - - - - - ae 


A GENERAL RETURN of Imports to the Island of Jamaica, between” 




















; 

CORN- CORN, BEANS, oil 

FLOUR. MEAL. BREAD. aSICE. OATS, &c. DRY FISH. ; 

§ 

pcan etfs on fet { 

Ad Barrels. Barrels. Cwt. qrs. Ibs. Lbs. Bushels. Quintals. ‘ 

From fag Pree 7 ae 3,316 7 4 66°53 418 {36.500 me: ) 

Foreign Ports in Europe; 1,346 - - 2 at Pigs oo J J 593 . 

British Plantations -| 4,447 2,701 211 2 7 33,367 732 
Foreign Ports within 

5 } 24,498 3 5597 669 3 26 446,316 14,278 


the Tropics - -J 














ToTAL to Kingston - | 33,607 43 8,268 941 3 23 616,075 | 40,373. || 


































From Hans pee and ie 113 128 g7 NE og 
4 

British Plantations = 2,682 1,090 TA0N Ge 3 i 

5 

Foreign Ports within Mi a i 

the Tropics - a dois he | aa fae | 

Tora. to the OurPoRTs 4,084 1,996 | 334 2 10 129,924 1,377,839 

os aa a re : 

‘145,999 1,455,329 | 


TOTAL of IMPORTS - | 37,6913 | 10,264 | 1,276 2 5 








EXPORTS. *- » Pe 


A GENERAL RETURN of Exports from the Island of Jamaica, between — 













| - 























SUGAR. RUM. Molasses, GINGER. COFFEE. Pimento, 
Hhds. Tierces. Barrels. | Puncheons. Hhds. Casks. | Puncheons.| Barrels. Bags. Lbs. Lbs. 

To Great Britain - - - | 19,714 998 8832] 5,505 434 71 100 142 3 | 9,601,120 | 363,162 
Ireland - - - - 271 270 1/78 269 = 64 a estate Slt he - . 440,238 | 132,14 
Foreign Parts in Europe - - - - 55411 -|- °° - = - 25,364 
British Plantations - - 287 136 6773) 1,263 ‘56 206 6 17 1 109,849 13,15 
Foreign Ports within the 

Trapt bie Bite } prbeat AB] 0204 VC par a= Po) =) <a 
Tora from KINGSTON - | 20,272 1,374 1,636 | 7,693 582 605 106 | 159 4 10,302,200 | 878,671). 
{ ee eR eT PREM 



















To Great Britain - - - | 69,474. 7,513 1,220 |24,120 1,741 30 7 11,162 307 | 8,485,823 |4,472,45 














Ireland - - - - 830 105 4 373 87 =| - -|- - - 53,864 7,0 
British Plantations - - | 574 572 527 | 3345 110° - ATTH (42 378 13,455 | 117,67 
Yoreign Ports within the) das ah P f 

Tropics = - - - sf ba oa ga et00 7 | / 100,410 | §93:333 
Tora from Ourrorts- | 70,878 8,190 1,756 | 29,238 1,938 30 | 61 11,174 315 | 8,653,522 5ngoa0 





a i | ee 








— | ————_ —_—— — 








6,069,127 


LE AIO RC NE cay agp Nera a , 
a Aer. Te eee St NR A Nl RTE RTE 


TOTAL of EXPORTS == | 91,150 9,564 3,392 | 36.931 2,513 te 167 {1,333 319 | 18,955,722 
eee 
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- ~ ~ = » - - - OF JAMAICA. 





~ w : - - - - - - IMPORTS. 


the 29th day of September 1828, and the 29th day of September 1829, 











LIVE STOCK. 










































































































STAVES 

PICKLED FISH. and SHINGLES. LUMBER. |WOOD HOOPS. 

HEADING. 
Horses. Mules, Cattle. 

Tierces. Barrels. Kitts. Number. Feet. 

- 12,670 - 27,223 | - - - 101,632 15,868 3 

- - - 10,260 - . -|- - -|- - ~ 34 
120. 21,783 1,731] 1,260,868 2,088,435 1,977,468 92,000 47 

Ape ot 1,327,516 | 1,531,979 560,097 |-  - +; 212 348 287 
120 34,453 1,731| 2,625,867 3,620,414 2,639,197 107,868 296 348 | 287 
— 33,804 - 24,780 211,286 9,564. 1 44 1 
16 4,884 841 | 1,743,374 | 1,753:455 | 2,309,301 2,000 1 

- - - 1,623,795 1,250,100 672,764 | - - - | 1,028 1,127 802 
16 38,688 841 | 3,391,049 | 3,003,555 | 3,193,351 11,564 1,030 | 1,171 | 22 | 803 
136 73,141 2,572 | 6,017,816 6,623,969 5,832,548 119,432 1,090 





4 ° - - - - - - - EX PO RUT S. 


the 29th day of September 1828, and the 29th day of September 1829. 









| Mahogany | Cabinet |LanceWood 
& Cedar. | Wood. | Spars. 





Arrow. Root. | Lime | Sweet- | Cotton.| Hides. | Logwood.| Fustic. | Nicaragua} Lignum- Ebony. 
Juice. | meats. Wood. vite. 







Logs. Pieces. 


1,635 |1,654 | 7,292 






Barrels. Kegs. | Punch. |Packages| Bales. |Numbher.| Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1,237 4 | 602 187 {2,817 | 2,186 442 232 1293 169 





—$—$—$ $$ 
——————————| | | eee 


578 3 232 129 2 169 1,738 |1,654 | 7,292 


. | | | 


21 639 | 201 2,917 | 2,379 4 

















96 | 21,908 





62 72 | 92 {6,707 | 4,973 3| 1,010 3 g6 187 3 75 
4} - -|- =} 358 1o6>.| -2 Gia, .'- ye 





- - 124 






ee ee | | NS, 






































195 76 | g2 7484, | 5,106 2 1,010 > | 96 207 96 | 22,032 
216 } 715 | 293 {10,401 1,750 | 29,324 












7,486 1,589 | 328 | 337 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 


BARBADOES.—IMPORTS and 





IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 






From BRITISH COLONIES. 
GREAT BRITAIN.|” west Indies. 


+ United States FOREIG 


STATES 






of 
Elsewhere. AMERICA. 


North America. 


iv Bite ee =. s. de mi s. d. 5. Peas Ce se Ltt. Be 
1822 - - |544,210 15 —- | 43,963 10 -| 48,877 — —| 10,284 ——| 21,621 — -| 24,224 10 — 
1823 - - |608,815 10 -—| 56,051 ——|109,020 — —| 23,714 = —1|166,741 — -| 36,318 + — 
1824 - -|389,426 - —| 39,225 - —| 73,242 =~ -| 17,168 — ~|203,710 - -|65,372 + — 
1825 - -|353,246 -— —| 81,950 —-| 89,787 - -| 5,542 -— -|143,181 - -|54,846 — — 
1826 - ~ |.381,127 3 33/197,075 9 10] 84,443 1 11| 6,804 —- —| 313,327 15 8) 16,453 13 4 
1827 = = | 219,971 — —| 30,528 ~—| 69,332 = -| 2,675 -—-| 5,643 - -|48,717 ~-= 
1828 - -| 
1829 -  ->»/Returns not received. 
1830 - ‘| 





EXPOR TS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 


ooo 


N , 





£. 
693,180 
998,659 
788,143 
728,552 


999>231 
376,866 














To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
eee r f TOTAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 
£. S. ds £5. misaid: re es de £.') Side 8 a L) sie <. gs dite 
1822°- ~ | 447,544 — — (184.914 --| 1,454 --]|- - =| 1,372 —- 12,847 --| 648,131 -—— 
1823 - — - |655,480 18 — [348,325 --| 9,516 --|- - -|24,446 —- | 26,477 —— |1,064,244 18 - 
1824 - =~ |649,832 - —- 137,377 ~-| 5710 --|- -  -1|16,891 ——|36,114 ~—-—| 845,924 — = 
1825 -  -«|670,109 — — |144,517 --|10,379 --|- - -| 1,829 —-|32,618 —-| 859452 -—-—|- 
1826 - - |846,646 17 6 1423,199 10 -| 8,802 — —| - - - 111,545 -—-— 17,696 —- — {1,307,889 7-6 |’ 
1827 - - |422,798 — -— /120,951 -—-—| 2,260 — — £.56,942  « “= 11,016 ——| 557,423 ——|> 
1828 - ma} t 
1829 - -\| - - Returns not received. q; 
1830 - | ; 
ANTIGU A—IMPORTS and - “ ° a . i 2 
IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 
From BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES, 
Se eT £. S. de th cathe oe WE, fs £. /eed. be ye 
1822 - -| 43,500 - —| 2,400 — = / 49,322 --|- - ~- {19,733 -—-|65,009 - - 
1823 - - | 50,000 — —1|17,568 - — |20,009 ——| 1,143 - — 151,584 = —1|11,897 -—— 
1824 - - | 50,000 ~ — {25,779 -——- {21,241 --|- -  - 171,530 =--| 8134 -—- 
1825 - -| - - - }20,173 — = |21,702 ——1|11,530 -— — 181,916 —-—]| 3,819 -- 
1826 - - | - Returns not received. »l- - -|- - -|- - -|- - - 
1827 - - | Not ascertained \£.28,865 «- + - - ~[- - - [46,936 ——- 
1828 - ‘-] - - - 41,671 |- = - - -|- - - | 58,789 - = 
WBSH = Fe ed dh) Bigger ot eae le we Le aa e | od 
1830 - - “ - - |10,895 —-—|12,569 --|1,000 — —| 1,116 - -| 36,737 -- 
EX PORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





To BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN 
nara 7 Oo 

GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. p Sait ag STATES, 
£. Veea S. 1 gi di. we. sad, Le Ysume Se 5 50d. SA) thd. 
1822 - - 154,403 -— —| 7,000 —- — {16,398 - -| - - -| 2,039 = — | 11,824 =~ 
1823 - == :| 215,950 - |13,697 -—- | 7313 - - 648 - — |18,787 --| 4,993 -—- 
1824 - —~ | 304,423 — -|19,754 -- | 7,248 --| 1,234 - - | 28,336 --| 4435 -- 
1825 - = |370,730 — —|21,241 —— 111,443 --| 3,552 --|52,216 +--| 2,895 —-- 

1826 .- - | = - Returns not received. - - - - ~ |= * -|- - 
1827 - -|108,464 - - £27,537 - = “tsp Ge Web aaa 73 4 = 
1828 - = - | 467,124 .- — 38,397 — = Seis ett Wate i) au oc kolieetion 
1829 - - |278,202 =— —,|28,678 —~—{ 18,548 —- - 933 --|- - - | 22,405 —-—-— 
1830 - = - |197,859 - - | 17,981 --]14491 --|- - - | ,983 --| 8774 -- 























£. 
191,664 
261,388 
365,430 
462,077 


AG Pas oe ek 


152,174 
530,293 
348,766 
220,088 


Sarr awe S 
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a ~ . - - - - - EXPORTS of BARBADOES. 





IMPORT S.—Ships Inwards. 











GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES,| UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTMT. : 

. Wo. Tons. No. Tons. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 

- 70 18,000 209 17,279 4,000 341 40,279 . 2,849 
95 23,932 283 20,108 3573 545 60,242 4,084 
89 22,338 197 12,547 3,541 — 460 539299 3,476 
gl 24,072 217 13,034 5,046 457 §2,168. | _ 3,818 
79 19,542 288 19,694 2,724. 526 57,573 . 3,916 

~ ge 22,021 236 18,878 


8,023 475 59,776. | .3,797 








EXPORTS.—Ships Outwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. } BRITISH COLONIES.| UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. 





. Nos Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
38 11,620 248 24,602 13 2,200 32 2,500 
74 19,420 267 22,356 66 7,191 37 2,484. 
61 155594 247 20,085 87 10,936 61 4,181 
74. 19,025 262 21,963 68 8,661 48 35534 
60 15,699 357 29,260 gl 12,754 26 2,019 

— 46 13,042 312 26,768 | - -| - - 82 5,842 





- . - - - - - - EXPORTS of ANTIGUA. 





IMPORT S.—Ships Inwards, 














GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COTONIES,}| UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. 2 OD AL, 


< No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 

29° 6,907 119 75117 19 2,064 | 172 7853 339 | 23,941 1,908 
40 9,272 142 7,400 70 6,988 40 1,321 292 24,981 1,797 
47 10,787 117 7,448 82 90252 44, 1,705 290 21,192 1,889 
50 11,190 116 6,423 31 9,615. 21 1,077 268 28,305 1,824 
42 12,048 162 9;799 | - -} - - | 144 11,656 348 33.494 2,507 
29 5,410 124. 6,832 | - -| - = 281 9.4.26 434 21,668 —_ 

69 13,661 172 10,534 }- -| - - 276 10,116 519 34,311 — 

50 11,309 157 11,101 | - -| - - 281 10,804. 488 33,214. 2,937 
37 8,381 148 9919 | - os (i - {| 164 6,878 | | 349 25,208 2,050 





EX PORTS.—Ships Outwards. 






GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES, 



































No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons, 

137 10,527 14 1,359 | 153 7,288 
140 8,515 68 6,738 37 1,257 
121 8,031 82 9,032 34 1,510 
113 6,985 71 8,353 17 798 
240 11,748 | - at ae - gl 9,713 
131 7044 | - a ls - 271 93592 
181 9,657 | - e| - - 235 9,080 
195 11,918: | - -| - - 259 11,176 
157 9,085 3 256 156 6,373 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 
MONTSERRAT.—IMPORTS and - - - - = = - 





IMPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 








From BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
a f 
GREAT BRITAIN,) West Indies. North America. Elsewhere AMERICA " STATES. 
e.g dd. £5 4s. Hoth lee. ad £. 5 8 2. £. Rd. phyA im | £.) etd, 
1822 - -| 7,000 — — | 3,000 — —-| 4,500 — —-| - - -| 715 1 8 | 3,000 — =} 18,215 3 8 
1823 - - 
1824 - - ; 
1825 - Returns not received. 
1826 - - 
1827 - = 345 - -—|3385 - -] 995 - -|[- - cfr 9" +1 2795 - =|. 7,520 = = 
1828 - ~ | SReturns not received. 
1829 - - 
1830 - = 4,998 - - | 9,361 - -—/1,185 - -|- ? =a] Se " - | 2,237 — =| 17,781 = = 





~~ 


EXPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
ata ‘ of Ene TOTAL 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. | North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES, 
£. > 34a Ve gem dl Soe ae el! sot. | Bee all ee 
1822 - - | 36,000 - —]| 400 — —/1,200 - -]- - -|- - - | 4,000 —- —| 41,200 — — 
1823 - . 
1824. - ¥ Returns not received. 
188," {| - | 
1826 - - 
1827 - | - | 29900 - -—|1,075 - -| 742 - -[- - f+ + =] 2,950 - =| 34,667 + - 
Go fi j Returns not received. 
1830 - | -1°93,835 = —|/1,650° = = |2;565 |---| -> (= |e ie =] 11679 i ee eg eee 








79,500 ae 
172,666 13 
204,166 13 


202,416 
204,166 
120,400 
132,915 
39,774 
69,480 





To 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


BAHAMAS.—IMPORTS and 


IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





BRITISH COLONIES, 


7,388 10 
25,676 11 
20,374 ad 
26,120 — 
15,638 —- 
18,898 — 
19,236 - 
17,144 - 


EXP ORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 


West Indies. 


North America. 


me 
1,900 
1,022 
1,897 
3272 
2,123 
16,142 
5,050 
39713 
3,947 





North America, 


PR, (ee a ee ee ee ne em 


T coos | 


Elsewhere. 


£. 

58,300 
37,025 
32,615 
30,335 
28,583 
27,587 
97,962 
10,531 
22,674 


BRITISH COLONIES 


Elsewhere. 


1,375 ie 


United States 


of 
AMERICA. 


£. 
4,700 
31,698 
25,421 
21,529 
47;779 
12,631 


42 
1,799 


S. 


United States 


0 
AMERICA. 


i ae 


FOREIGN 
STATES. * 


FOREIGN 


STATES. 


: ee DP 
120,800 — 
130,141 13 
245169 3 
163,393 —- 
85,-78 — 
75:944 - 
Tr 
L567 = 
8,768 — 


172,500 
2515975 
339,142 
302,8-8 
352,074 
231,384 
338,700 

97,150 
137,853 


£. 
217,600 


1 tot il EO Sot 


Ss. 


217,059 15 
8 


3175407 
233,845 
145,305 
129,393 
1 22,472 

76,977 

50,158 


Pt ttt Pe} 


3 
8 
2 
7 
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ern e renee LLL, 


= “ . . . - - - EXPORTS of MONTSERRAT. 


Ree ee 


IMPORTS.—Ships Inwards. 











GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES.| UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTAL. 








Tons, 


531 


EX PORT S.—Ships Outwards. 




















GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES, 


No. Tons. No. _ Tons. No. Tons. 
22 1,381 - -| - - 20 707 


38 1,680 - -| - - 26 1,174 


27 1,161 - -| - - 23 875 


4,060 


. - - - - - - - EXPORTS of BAHAMAS. 





IMPOR TS.—Ships Inwards. 


BRITISH COLONIES, UNITED STATES. EIGN STATES. 












No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons, 


29 1,929 ‘| 440 76 3,062 
29 2,558 308 =| 41,935 75 45044 
55 5,450 193 19,351 45 2,428 
84 9,986 69 50445 169 16,351 
20 1,186 57 2,354 56 3,071 
38 2,484 16 1,001 73 3,303 
94 8,554 227 345457 100 7,674 
110 75799 23 3,491 307 34,787 
107 7,948 30 3,150 161 11,429 





EX PORTS.—Ships Outwards. 











GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTAL. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
14. 2,299 51 4,176 262 92,660 95 5,130 422 104,265 2,235 
13 2,470 38 3,009 301 41,677 85 3,800 437 50,956 2,131 
10 1,898 62 53899 221 23,301 61 2,779 354 34,941 1,965 
9 1,816 52 3,360 213 255932 59 2,901 399 38,559 1,872 
10 1,940 52 3)534- 183 21,498 65 3,632 310 30,604 1,875 
8 1,740 37 3,023 19 949 63 3,640 127 93352 “65 
\- 11 2,082 108 8,821 234 351275 gl 59951 444 52,129 2,531 
8 1,629 113 8,630 246 33,042 88 5,977 455 48,978 2,830 
/ 8 1,765 105 7.742 95 10,513 5 4,681 293 24,701 1,799 
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Ne en mea aaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaacaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaaaaaaaaasaaaaaaaa cee 


Appendix, No. 12 —continued. 





From 


GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. | North America. 


DEMERARA.—IMPORTS and - 


SS 


{MPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 





United States 


FOREIGN 
STATES. 


- 






TOTAL, © 











































Elsewhere. 

£. g. 208. ome, od. a eae £.) ed. : Me. ahs. ia £. 8 de 
2892 - - |352,087 - — | 329,736 - — | 28,676 - -| 18,687 —- - 14,676 - -| 455,576 - - 
1823 - - |406,719 -— —| 16,174 - —| 95,046 + —| 17,293 —- 1,382 — —| 580,929 >=i = 
1824 - - |468,646 - - |13,381 -— — | 98,834 —- -| - - - 20,490 — —| 663,634 —- — 
1825 - - | - - Returns not received. 
1826 - - 1431,155 — —| 21,662 — —:| 36,516 12 -| - - - 16,448 14 4] 550,747 =— — 
1827 t * 533,819 > nan 24,361 - aes 136,683 oe th = be 48,599 -- 743,462 - = 
1828 - - | 505,504 - -—| 22,781 = — [147,222 —-| 674 - - 33,624 - —| 709,805 - — 
1829 - - | 586,998 -— — | 24,560 -— — |139,150 ~ -| 3,179 - - 50,521 ——| 804,408 — = 
1830 - - | 542,107 — ~ | 21,628 -— — 125,168 --] - - - 45,084 - =| 734,528 — — 

EX POR T S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 
To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
ae af wee | TOTAL, » 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. | North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 

£. V9. 0. 1 1 Le. Gd) ee. di 8. svd.|  £.00ls dl] a gee ae 
1822 - -1|1,185,267 - —} 12,210 - —| 40,414 --/-  - =| 3,998 - -| 171,351 - ~ | 1,413,235 - -| 
9823 - - 11,234,482 --| 7,094 - —| 34,202 --|- - =| 15,387 -—-—| 91,676 - — | 1,382,841 -— -] 
1824 - - 11,243,563 ——| 11,912 — -—| 41,472 -—-—|- - - | 30,286 —-—| 87,585 — —| 1,414,818 — —f 
1825 - ~ | - - Returns not received. 
1826 - - | 1,026,732 8 - 134,769 3 -| 28,013 19 -|- - - | 17,596 16 -| 98,257 3 ~ | 1,205,369 — - 
1827 - - 11,684,850 -—| 50,673 -— — | 48,107 —-| - -  -]- - - | 111,991 — — | 1,895,621. — - 
1828 - - 11,544,533 — —| 42,693 - —| 38,723 -—-| 1,682 - —-/110,712 -—-—| 3,097 — — | 1,641,440 — — 
1829 - - {1,649,318 -— —|41,812 - —| 43,255 --| 6,281 --|- -  -/143,399 — — | 1,884,065 - —- 
1830 - - | 1,607,605 -— -| 51,317 — — | 69,667 -—-/101,027. — -| - - - 6,088 — = | 1,835,704 = — 











BERBIC E—IMPORTS and - - - - - - - - 


IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 








From BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN maida 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. | North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES, sky 
£. er a a 6. 1h S: limite So ads £.) yaoi) Sows ea, £.. 
1822 - - | 54,213 - —1|15,390 ——| 12,906 -—-|1,515 - —| 2,862 —~—|5,712 -— —| 92,598 
1823 - -| 66,773 - -| 9,013 -- | 13,813 -—-| 121 - -—| 1,205 ~—-—- |4,837 -— -—| 965,762 
1824 - -| 61,292 — —| 8,642 -——-| 10,531 ——| - . - |10,514 --|2,618 - -—| 93,597 
1825 - -| - - Returns not received. 
1826 - -| 84,000 — —,18,500 ——]| 9,000 —-— - 5,300 -—-—| 850 — —| 117,650 
1827 - =| 58,285 -— - 134,542 —-|15377 --|- -  -|-+ - -1|5,665 -. ~] 113,869 
1828 - -| 71,500 — —1|27,000 — —| 25,000 — — 45 =—._ =|‘ - - |8,000 -— — | 131,545 
1829 - -| 77,500 — —{|26,202 -—-—| 17,707 --|2,517 - -|- - - |7,852 — —| 131,778 
1830 - -| + - Returns not received. 





EXPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 











To : United States FOREIGN 
GREAT BRITAIN.) west Indies. | North America. Elsewhere. rane STATES, 
Lo) asia Ea date Si 6.5 ah, & “sa £ aoa 
1822 - - | 257,919 - —|19,110 -— — 931 — —| 82,189 — —| 289,031 m— =f) 
1823 - = }195,910 - = |83,375 - - 385 -— —| 49,112 — —| 274,221 —= —] 
1824 - - | 180,256 — — {15,678 —-- 5:447. — — | 35552 — —| 240,970 -— —fF 
1825 - -| - ~- Returns not received. . 
1826 - -1|152,600 — -—|36,700 - - 3,000 — —| 26,000 — —| 227,300 = —fF 
1827 - - | 222,428 — — | 31,457 - - - = = | 84489 - -} 298,145 - -f) 
1828 - - {239,350 —- -—|41,800 --— 3 é - | 23,220 — —! 319,797 —+ — en 
1829 - - |184,736 -— -— 153,875 -—- '. - - | 30,120 — —| 282,868 -— -—- 
1830 - -| - - Returns not received. 
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ees 


‘. - - - - - “ - EXPORTS of DEMERARA. 





IMPORT S.—Ships Inwards. 















UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. T O Ta is 


BRITISH COLONIES, 





GREAT BRITAIN. 

























Tons. No. | Tons. No. Tons. Men, 
- - - - Returns not received. 

155 44,254 146 14,081 23 3,493 370 68,576 3,946 
128 373037 141 15,017 28 3,236 365 65,562 3,650 
145 4254.42 176 16,280 33 3,044. 412 70,739 4,078 
177 49,964 250 28,540 go 7,941 517 865445 a 
179 §1,318 288 27,037 70 6,722 537 85,077 5.157 
184 53,356 299 30,266 105 8,938 | 589 92,805 5540 
169 | 50,438 319 31,632 79 7,170 5607 89,240 5,230 





EX POR T S.—Ships Outwards. 








: GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. tO DAL 
ESTE PL Ss ae EO RRS TERE, SOLERO) OP Ree 
- No: Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 

167 45,844 144 12,639 39 5,406 18 3,476 368 67,365 3,667 
155 43,148 168 14,338 50 7549 22 2,972 395 68,007 3,952 
145 41,701 201 16,789 42 6,498 17 2,537 405 67,525 3,708 
196 559917 321 25,925 | - -| - $ 25 4,446 542 | 86,288 5,065 

196 559249 331 26,504 | - oe) ~ 14 35572 541 855325 5,094 

| 212 57,870 355 30,388 | - lade . 26 4,932 593 93,190 59525 


192 54,858 379 35.872 1 96 23 3,597 595 94,523 5,600 





~ “ - - - - - - EXPORTS of BERBICE. 


IM PORT S.—Ships Inwards. 








| GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTAL. 
No. ’ Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
25 53300 162 8,636 3 371 14 1,684 204. 15,991 1,089 
31 6,532 144 7,381 2 220 3 1,128 181 15,261 1,008 
29 6,816 133 6,192 13 1,974 6 1,222 181 16,204 1,123 
25 S705 | ‘158 7,4.26 6 1,114 1 270 190 15,113 1,057 
33 8,170 168 9475 | - “|= - 17 1,272 218 18,917 1,145 
28 ” 9,105 189 11,438 - -~| - - 12 1,190 229 19,733 1,366 
26 6,863 179 10,894. - -| - - 16 1,404. 221 19,161 1,338 





















GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. FOREIGN STATES. LO.TA L. 






























No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
168 9,075 17 1,806 219 17,993 1,191 
83 4,448 15 1,457 125 11,381 779 
150 6,931 16,774 1,196 
182 10,553 4 1,004 58 17,358 1,245 
149 8.595 3 758 183 16,896 1,124 
216 13,279 7 985 250 21,260 1,489 
12,168 8 19,430 1,375 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 
DOMINICA.—IMPORTS and - - - - - = . . 





IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





From BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN 
Se iat Gi are a ee as of r TOTAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN, West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 








rrr a a ff 


1823 - - 
1824 - -}| - - Returns not received | - - -|- - -|- - of} - - -h- wl 
1825 - - 
1826 - - 
1827 - - | 34,300 -— -—]20,900 —-—|- - -|- - -j|- - - {11,100 —~—] 66,300 -— — 
1828 - - | 32,175 -— —]| 8,987 —-—] 8,192 --—-|- - -|- - - | 32,152 ——] 81,506 — — 
1829 - - | 30,198 — —|33,863 --| 9354 --]|- - -{- =  -1|12,927 --]| 86,343 - - 
1830.- - | 16,316 4 —|20,346 4-]|- = -|-- +. fe = -|12,958 89] 49,615 16.9 





EXPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 






To BRITISH COLONIES. 


pce 4 LSS eee 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. 


United States FOREIGN 
TOTFAL. 























of Fi 
AMERICA. STATES, 


——— | LL. I | 





1822 - - ; 
1823 - - . 
1824 - ->| - = Returns not received - | - - -|- - - ; 
1825 - - 
1826 - - 
1827.= -.4109,400, —s> | 5,800 -—-|- ase ef - 08. obs) Oey gue] 66000 = 
1828 - - 1141,075 -— —| 3,994 16 —| 7,848 - -| - - -|- - -| 1,604 4 -—|154,522 -— —] | 
1829 - - |115,481 -— -| 2,149 —-—]| 6,392 -—-| - - -|- - - 931 ——|118,561 -— —]| | 
1830 - - {135,572 10 —| 8,375 --|- «> at ae -|- + =| 2,015 -—|145,962 10 -—| - 


GRENADA.—IMPORTS and - Meche - - - - = 





IMPOR TS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





From BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
\ ce eR DALLA GAK ice 


s Tt AP ei On Oo 6 
GREATBRITAIN| West Indies. | North America, | Elsewhere. | AMERICA, | STATES. 


ft s. @. £. BR+ id. £. =. watdel? h.28 2. ae £. s. da. 








1822 - - | - - Returns not received. 

1823 -~ - | 3,404 9 -|23,270 4 5 | 39,302 29,369 15 63! 9,261 15 7 | 104,608 g —- 

1824 - = 766: —- —|39,175 —- — | 37,893 27,741 —— (11,021 ——/116,596 -— — 

1825 - = - | 11,682 -— —/ 46,951 — — | 26,834 55737 - — | 2,481 -— — | 143,685 - —- 

1826 - -j| 6,387 - —| 3,963 --|18355 --|- + +*1|39,412 --| 4,090 —-- |107,874 — — 

1827 - - 7,920 = 6 £.54,943 16 — - - - |20,252 16 —| 83,116 12° 6 

1828 - - 7,522 6 14) 18,934 12 6 | 37,166 8 113) - - -| - - - |22,240 8 13) 85,863 15 83 

1829 - - | 16,088 14 7 | 26,133 19 9 |92,34118 5 | - + -|- - - |29,748 8 9 | 164,313 1 6] 
1830 - > 3,076 15 27) 53342 15 14) - - -|- - -|- - - | 16,232 14 93| 72,652 5 1} 


a Oa i TC ar prntoe cmne SO 


EXPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 








To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
—— a SS ran 6) 7 
GREAT BRITAIN, West Indies. North Ancerica. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 





a oh s. wd. £. yase id eee of.) 5. eS: Sus Se OER Le Se. bie 


1822 - -|- - Returns not received. 



































1823. - - |380,914 4 § 111,698 4 6 | 30,527 111] - - - | 26,080 17 9 | 6,092 - — | 455,312 7 go] 
1824 - © $999,715 -— =| 7:094 5 = — 127,850 —- — J. re - |115:234 -——| 7,220 — — | 359.313 — = im 
1825 - - | 266,418 -— —|23,715 -——|25,090 — —| - : - |19,008 --| 3,805 - -— | 337,116 -— -]- 
1826 - - |238,go8 -— -—|22,975 - —|21,864 -—-| - - - | 17,846 --—| 2,648 -- | 349,241 - —} 
i827 - - {289,744 2 7 £.50,869 7 5 - = (=f =| | 7,292 10 — |347,906 "— "aa 
1828 - - |504,930 19 3 |12,713 18 8 |31,506 8 —| - - -|- - - | 8,537 18 6 | 557,689 4 5 | 
1829 - - |310,393 12 8 |15,802 10 6 | 25,575 8 3] - - -|- - -| 7,656 4 8 359,427 16 “1 8 
214;420/~3 93h) 45,1439 3549 - ef -] - ore on we Tt 3,700 4°83 1200, GR aoe | 

) 
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IMP ORTS.—Ships Inwards. 


GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTAL 
SS eS ea 55S ee, Se eee 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons, Men. 
47 2,955 5 402 27 1,321 go 7473 © 590 
63 3514.7 - -{ - - 52 3,791 128 10,128 792 
72 35504 - -| - - 35 2,783 116. 95381 641 
52 2,615 | - -} = : 43 2,575 107 8,345 — 
66 3,119 - “) hea - 53 35734 139 9,001 — 
60 3,197 | - -| - = 79 3,588 148 8,938 — 
73 3:794 | - - he . 107 4,548 192 11,458 1,169 
80 4,398 - -| - - 126 5,214. 215 11,600 1,275 
86 4,448 - -| - - 131 §)111 224. 11,191 — 











EXPORTS.—Ships Outwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. T OT AaL. 














_ No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 
10 254.39 54 3,260 1 168 23 958 
11 2,601 68 5,955 1 59 45 35271 

/11 2,939 66 4,045 | - =e = 29 2,075 
10 2,687 62 3,469 + a 2 7 37 2,408 
11 2,936 66 3,222 - -| - - 46 2,256 
11 2,658 84. 4,472 | - os bth _ 49 1,493 
16 3,892 89 4,825 | - -{-- F 81 2,774 
14 35529 102 55229 - -| - - 89 2,415 
15 3,599 110 59578 ~ -| - - 106 3,250 






i? -% = = - - . - EXPORTS of GRENADA. 





IMPOR TS.—Ships Inwards. 




















GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TT Onleas tv. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. No. No Tons. Men. 
44 133750 79 6,953 43 187 27,136 1,609 
28 8,346 83 7,043 37 162 20,616 1,263 
40 11,812 82 5,826. 40 170 22,732 1,443 
30 9,033 132 8,555 37 230 | 23,948 1,717 
38 11,538 154 10,214. - - 287 27,509 ~ 

~ 43 12,525 166 11,367 | - - 286 27,318 2,085 
56 16,338 186 13,240 - - 342 35,781 2,623 
26 1,796 211 13,893 - - 310 25,557 = 

EXPORTS.—Ships Outwards. 

GREAT BRITAIN. {| BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOT Bn la 

No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
41 12,457 “6 6,766 41 4,663 27 1,529 185 25.415 1,561 
37 11,469 4,4 55225 31 3,350 18 1,095 141 21,139 1,250 
37 10,798 70 59372 31 3:313 13 659 151 20,142 1,293 
39 11,237 129 75957 28 3,511 15 60g 211 23,314. 2,178 
33 10,514 186 12,154 “ ae - 63 3,438 282 26,096 — 
48 13,985 178 10,383 | - ots a 62 3,700 288 28,068 2,189 
48 14,120 235 15,409 | - a ee " 77 5,885 358 35.414 2,634 


11,707 235 15,313 - -| - - 57 3,624 332 30,671 ea 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 
HONDURAS—IMPORTS and - - - - «= « 





IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





Beoun BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN 
eee er ay 
GREAT BRITAIN.|” wees Indies. 


of - 
North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES, 


| | | |_| | 


Sioeis ete: | EE. Sie ad. Re Be ed. (PME. Ue. BC DE. RR Pd. OOS ig. Pee L., (gered, 








‘Bae fp 7} - - Returns not received. . 
1824 - - |235,335 7 102; 8,486 8 63) - - -|- - - {19,100 18 73) 65 12 10%) 262,988 7 10 | 
1825 - - | 244,131 18 1 {18,806 2 73) 97 18 11 | - - - (24,877 19 23] 1,957 6 62|289,871 5 4% 
1826 - - | 303,882 6 — [54,648 19 63}- - -|- = — = |28,892 19 64/25,303 5 84\412,727 10 go} | 
1827 - - |271,209 11 8 |21,610 15103; 628 11 § | - - “| “ - |20,053 10 4 | 313,502 9 33) 
1848 '- —- {185,929 —" + |16,708!— - |1,894 — -|- - -|- =  - (33,999 = —"iagd,756 SE = | 
1829 - - |209,199 — — [28,154 — — |2,311 — -| - -  -}- = =| 4,800 — — |244,464 = —F 
1830 - - |193,692 -— -—| 4,015 — -|- ~ -|- ) - 10,180 — — |26,492 -— - |234,379 = -]| | 
| 
EXPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. . 
To BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN | 
EAT BRITAIN,|’ oe STATES — | 
iia | West Indies. | North America| Elsewhere. | AMERICA. | 
£. pie. eet Lies Vdd PRE 6, dE. 9 BL. ee ee £. 3. d. iy 
an " c} - - Returns not received. 
1824 - - |218,522 7 8, 4,212 2102} - - -|- - - 50,068 19 73 22 17 13/272,826 7 33) 
1825 - - | 232,052 19 93| 3,280 2 1 75 12 103 - - - 58,883 4 7 819 17 74) 295,111 16 114] 
1826 - - |283,076 5 7 | 4,724 13 52 - - - [29,578 11 5 |32,826 10 7 164 § 84/ 350,370 6 gg} 
1827 - - 1374394 11 7 | 8.439 § 83/2150 - -|}- - =; = =| 9148 19 -$/ 394,132 16 43) 
1828 - - {219,798 - — |10,897 — —| - - -|- - SA ibe q ~ | 70,650 — — | 301,255 =— -| | 
18ags- ©/-']/o90,662 | Y= | 4,80piet-— |] - -  -f- 2 «fe. = = 127,820 - -— |255,282 =) — 
1830 - -~|195,192 -—- —| 2,589 — -|]- - -|- - - |16,184 — - |102,186 - — | 316,151 -— - 


ee 
SAINT CHRISTOPHER.—IMPORTS and - - - . m “ 


ei tn nr SS lS 


IMPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





See BRITISH COLONIES, | United States | FOREIGN 
are i 6 i el aaa a a eet. | of 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 


a | | ee | 


£.. iis.. oh £. emo ode] GSP ss; d. fi shtdi £. ae d. Gay sees 











+ ; “| - - Returns not received. : a 
1824 - -| - - - | 5,382 —- — {3,647 -— =|. - - |10,304 —~—]} 8,728 —~—j} 28,061 = — 
1825 - -| 66,984 - -| 3,706 - -|1,443 - -|- + +|21,700 -—| 3,604 --| 94,737 - - 
4% 2 _¢| - - Returns not received. | 
1828 - « 2,602 5 = |30,071 1 41/7,490 2 6] - - - he e - |40,395 16 2 | 80,559 5 — | 
1829 - -| 4,901 14 1 117,329 15 6 |4,876 8 7|- - -J|= = + | 35,412 19 6 | 59,520 17 8 | 


- - Returns not received. 


EXPORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 


= = — = _ _ —_ — = er 
To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN ' 
le Mame oon eas of (TED LAR ek Saas 4 ae ik es ¥ ” 
GREAT BRITAIN," wot Indies. STATES. 





of 
North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. 


bt ae +. en i me sa ad. £. oe. ele Lee ed. Lats’ Garth £. sc 





1822 - } - - Returns not received. 

1823 - - : 

1Biage = | - 49023) —< = | S47B 9 - 9,99 3 fms = 2 (9,875) .~. — |4aba - — } 101,088 Tee 
1825 . 5 102,642 - “s 3,238 a ae 1,228 = = a a - 5,850 = eee 4,748 = - 117,706 _ _ 
Pie ; 3; - - Returns not received. 

1828 - - | 112,108 — Pl 8,323 10 - |2,674 - -|- i Re od ‘ ae 2) ae ae 
1829 - - |} 127,568 10 —111,108 -—- {7,262 10 -| - P ~ ny = 73001), —| ~fAAOs500 aie 


1830 - - | - - Returns not received. 
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iE 


~ - - “ - - - - EXPORTS of HONDURAS. 





IMPORTS.—Ships Inwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. 


No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. 


19 3,950 22 2,904. 4 191 
17 2,166 27 3,097 7 596 
6 519 20 4 25514 1 33 
14 1,641 20 25123 14 2,744. 
14. 1,908 30 3:977 6 863 
9 1,195 | - a _ 23 1,436 
7 849 | - -| - - 29 2,256 
16 4,357 - -| - - 6 801 
8 497 18 2,036 12 1,350 








EXPORTS.-—Ships Outwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTAL. 
No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
43 12,519 5 356 21 2,716 4 410 73 15,996 837 
32 8,547 5 768 36 4,416 5 358 78 14,089 789 
55 14,032 7 576 23 2,665 1 33 86 17,306 974 
49 12,813 6 387 22 2,682 5 245 82 16,127 907 
50 12,585 11 888 34 4,404 3 442 98 18,379 1,002 
58 15,530 6 633 - -| - - 19 1,502 83 17,665 1,023 
44 12,225 6 361 - -| - - 25 254.52 75 14,038 868 
41 10,803 6 522 - -| - - 8 1,275 55 12,700 689 
43 11,053 5 305 7 1,194 27 3,799 82 16,351 798 





° « - - ~ - . EXPORTS of SAINT CHRISTOPHER. 





IMPORTS.—Ships Inwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TF OVf a. Le 

No. . Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
16 4,586 322 13,056 4 460 1 18 343 18,120 1,728 
16 4,717 136 5,982 15 2,262 2 32 169 12,993 1,071 
27 5;:979 9 708 15 1,766 62 2,083 113 10,536 761 
20 5,739 95 |}: 2,380 20 2,503 60 1,421 195 12,043 1,173 
27 6,882 245 9,934 | - on} us - 320 9,831 592 26,647 2,835 
28 7,400 211 10,798 | - -j| - - 317 10,954. 556 29,152 2,810 


LL 


EX PORTS.—Ships Outwards. 


GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES, TOTAL. 

No Tons No Tons No Tons. No. Tous No. Tons. Men. 

18 5,137 281 9,658 2 222 8 987 309 16,004. 1,37f 
17 4,769 128 5,018 17 2,622 2 32 164. 12,441 1,018 
24. 6,702 16 914 21 2,562 59 1,750 120 11 1928 866 
17 4,368 101 4,711 20 2,374 48 1,176 186 12,629 1,057 
24 6,213 293 11,067 | - “Fis - 79 8,741 596 26,021 2,918 
26 6,590 234 12,108 | - -| - - 262 8,983 522 27,681 2,833 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 
N EVIS.—IMPORTS and - - - a * — 





IMPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. | 









From BRITISH COLONIES. 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. 


United States FOREIGN 


of tt 
AMERICA. STATES. 





North America. Elsewhere. 


a fn sova. 2 a, a x is. a. 


822 . 
- - No Returns received. 


1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 






4 - | 838.91 = |} x7te8s }— cH 


- 9747 6 -| 3,731 46] 15,419 1 6 
17,585 - —|240 — — Gee ti -tx 


17,034 10 —| 4,185 10 —| 50,650 -— — 


- - No Returns received. 


Sve eae ee 
ee ae we 
—_—_—_— 


—————EE 
« 





EXPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 










To BRITISH COLONIES. 


United States FOREIGN 
" \ of : 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. | North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 


————$ —_ | > _ | -—-—OO  — 
a 


- - No Returns received. 


39,815 - —| 6,025 10-|] 683 -— —-|- - - | 4,986 5 -—| 2,190 - — 
62,645 10 —|12,789 ——|2,074 — —| - - - | 7,996 10 — | 2,788 -— —| 


t ' 6 ' pa Seem, sill | ‘ 
:s ' 6 ' 5 t 1 ' 


| - - No Returns received. 


TOR TOLA.—IMPORTS and . - - ~ . . 





IMPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 




























From BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA, STATES. 

Ei es Wid. 4 pbreaies a oc. hs, vs Ev atece 2d. he ee 
1822. ~ cH! 5,917 10) — 13,279 16 Ble; - 2,796 — -—|4,548 - = 
1823 - - §:917 10 —|3,279 16 6] - - - 2,796 — —14,548 - - 
1824 - iy 4,000 — —|8,754 - -|- - . 780 — —11,794 — = 
1825 - - 1,200 — — 44 —- -|{- - - 1,032 —- —|2,806 — — 
1826 - - 
1827 - - 
1828 - -r| - »- No Returns received. 
1829 - - 
1830 - - 

EXPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 
i BRITISH COLONIES. : > 
a. To : Panes Suis FOREIAg TOTAL: 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES, 

£. elaid. 1 | Gir saes, 0 ad, £2 es =. wee z. & & 
1822 - $414 45,368 -——14,520%— — 420 — —| 884 — —| 51,182 - = 
1823 - - | 45.358 ~- -—|4,520 — = 420 — —| 884 — —| 51,182 — = 
1824 - = | 18137 -.-| 405 -— —- 353 - =| 543 - —| 19,438 - = 
1825 - o4480,185 «) —|]' 616..— 81 — -| 899 -— —| 20,781 — = 
1826 - - 
1827 - - 
1828 - -\| - + No Returns received. 
1829 - - 
1830 - -! 
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| - ° ° ° ~ - - - EXPORTS of NEVIS. 


j 
4 IMPOR TS.—Ships Inwards. 











GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TOTAL. 

; No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. No, Tons. No. Tons. Men. 

d 

f 

E 9 2,274 11 448 17 1,862 20 950 57 5524 362 
1,382 81 3937 21 2,511 21 1,044 131 8,874 734 


EX POR TS.—Ships Outwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. Oe An Le 
; No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Polis 5 No. Tons. No. | Tons. Men. 
9 1,939 31 905 17 1,671 19 836 76 | $351 433 
9 2,392 82 3,038 19 2,135 19 845 129 8,410 tis 


re A RS TTS MES SSS SSS SRS NS SESE SSS SESE ESA FSR SESE TPR AE 


. a - - - - . EXPORTS of TORTOLA. 





IM POR TS.—Ships Inwards. 





GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. TO Tea 

No. Tons. No. Tons. No, Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. | Men. 
6 | 1,265 21 SSO] br 2 290 58 879 87 2,993 745 
6 1,265 21 559 2 290 58 879 87 2,993 145 
6 1,521 12 882 2 205 35 1,047 55 4,055 | — 334 
8 688 22 619 3 427 57 952 85 2,666 | 418 











EXPORT S.—Ships Outwards. 













GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES, FOREIGN STATES. DOs i 


No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 








No. Tons. 
5 1,096 1 105 14 245 25 1,610 132 
5 1,096 1 105 14. 245 25 1,610 132 
6 1,521 2 {| 205 33 1,059 59 4,109 363 
4 943 ee, | 329 62 1,111 81 2,667 315 
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Ey 


Appendix, No. 12—continued. 
ST. LUCIA—IMPORTS and - - -+- = - = - 





IMPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





From BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
GREAT BRITAIN] wot Indies. STATES. 





of TOTAL. © 
North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. 








£.  s&%d. 





£.  d| Shs. dil S. stl | Lime dil se oa 
ass al 
4 











1822 - -| 47,491 16 10 {10,377 10 §|10,417 6 7,512 3 §| 6,765 4 45393 1 11| 86,957 2 
aa - =| 51,339 17 815,985 15 10| 6,932 19 4,708 19 §|14,271- 1 3] 2,175 8 9| 95.414 2 3% 
1824 - - 
io Rl. '2 | - - Returns not received. 
1827 - - 
1828 - - | 43,472 3 6 |26,507 g -—|13,604 g -| - - -|- - - {14,222 10 83] 97,807 11. 2 
1829 - =| 57,187 5 3 33,261 2 10]10,397 - -|- - -|* + = (15,864 12 2/116,710 —. — 
1830 - - | 68,803 14 — |22,284 -— -]| 3,979 8 -| - - -|- - - (36,642 16 '7|212,516 1. 7 
EX POR T S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 
To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 
: é OT FSFE Se FES PN f TOTAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. | North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. Se 
S13. ets L.icg. dy) -H § Give £.e af id.| £008. dl A cee LY. wih ds 

1822 - - | 91,616 16 — |20,844 4 2| - - -|- - - | 1,649 79 7 - - - | 114,104 9 
1823 - - | 66,081 6 -2/ 6,530 3 8) 5,510 16 2}| - - - | 7,831. — 43} 21015 8] 86,164 2 112 
1824 - "| 
he 4 | - - Returns not received. 
1827 - - 
1828 - - | 111,238 16 4] 6,317 2 9g| 9,240 15 —-| - - -|- - - | 3532 17 6| 130,329 11. 7 
1829 - - |100,918 19 —]| 9,211 9g 8] 5,933 7 -|- - -'| - ~ - | 2,882 17 —|118,946 12 8 
1830 - - | 104,231 10 6 {10,077 12 1] 6,647 17 —-|- - -|- - - | 5,653 8 4/126,610 7 11 





SAINT VINCEN T.—IMPORTS. and - - - = ‘ - 





IMPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 











TOTAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN.” west tn STATES. 








of 
AMERICA. 





dies, North America. Elsewhere. 








bude h ancl | Sop nel oe 4, dria.) ba: d.'| | Siem dal) sey eee Li wth ah) 
1822 - - | 92,600 -— — |18,400 — —|34,800 -— -| - ~ - | 2,500 -— —|10,000 — —/158,300 = — 
1823 - - - - Returns not received. 
1824 - - 101,100 — -— [16,000 — ~/29,000 —- -| 500 — -j31,900 -— -—|1i1,100 — —,189,600 - — 
rae h “¢ - - Returns not received. 
1827 - - | 89,235 -— — '38,158 6 4/37,758 7 6| - - -|- - ~ (22,612 g §|187,764 3 3 
1828 - -| 87,137 - - |17.476 - -|45,430 - -|- - -J|- = = {28,092 = —|178,135 = = 
1829 - - | 84,513 - — (31,161 10 —|41,706 8 6) - - -|- - - [27,922 — 8|185,303 7 10 
1830 - - | 57,1385 12 8 |25,088 1 11 |43,282 18 —| - - - - - 22,801 6 9/148,307 19 4 





To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN 


eon . ye . TOTAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN. West Indies. North America, Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 

yl ehid, ab aeoli ae -. & a: £. tsa £. eek. ds  §8) i 2 
1822 - -|410,800 - —| 8,200 — —|22,000 -— -|] - - - | 1,100 — —|12,900 — —!455,000 — — 
1823 - - | - - Returns not received. | 
1824 - - |372,500 — -— {14,600 -— —|16,200 - -] 1,200 — —|14,000 — -—| 5,600 -— -|424,100 —- — 
1825 ~ _e| = = Returns not received. 
1827 - - |426,829 -— — \28,474 3 6) 19,529 10 -| - - -|- - - | 6,804 15 10] 481,637 8 6 
1828 - - | 733,506 — — [20,171 -— —|138,889 - —| - : -|- - - | 5369 - -|897,935 - — 
1829 - = |433,964 15 —- |23,901 12 10] 22,389 10 -|- - -|+ - =| 1,323 11 —-|481,579 8 10 
1830 - - |263,347 8 —- 137,564 9 2] 34597 --|- - -|- = =| 2536 19 11/338,045 17 1 















11 
11 


21 
24 


No. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tons. 
2,893 
2,039 


4,657 
5,364 


ON THE STATE OF THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


No. 
70 
oo 


120 
142 


- EXPORTS of SAINT LUCIA. 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


Tons. 


5,654 
3,622 


6,328 
79325 


No. 
6 
25 





UNITED STATES. 


Tons. 


733 
2,843 


IM P OR T S.—Ships Inwards. 


FOREIGN STATES, 


Tons. 


1,111 


No. 
110 
gl 


392 
425 


TOTS L. 


Tons. 


10,391 
8,504. 


175749 
20,944 
20,558 


315 


Men. 
831 
638 


2,434 
2,639 








i 

x 

_ 

: Now 
18 

mn 16 

| 

B 

d 

4 24, 

i 22 





GREAT BRITAIN. 





Tons. 
4,226 
3264 


No. 


57 
67 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


Tons. 
3,802 
3,961 


- EXPORTS of SAINT VINCENT. 


No. 


5 
30 


UNITED STATES. 


Tons. 


635 
3,199 


FOREIGN STATES. 


IMPORT S.—Ships Inwards. 


Tons. 
1,862 
120 


120 


Men. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


! No. 


38 
56 


61 


59 
59 
36 


No. 
107 


88 


BRITISH COLONIES. 


Tons. 
10,086 


7,266 


12,852 
16,714 
15,057 
16,427 


UNITED STATES. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


No. 
49 





Tons. 
2,270 


45923 


5528 
8,531 
6,104. 
51582 


TOTAL. 


Tons. 


21,794 


295220 


34,450 
40,956 
37,681 
32,295 








GREAT BRITAIN. 





No. 
97 


g2 


BRITISH COLONIES, 


Tons. 


6,597 
6,505 


12,291 
13,037 
16,726 
175735 


No. 
a 


42 


UNITED STATES. 


Tons. 


597 
4,993 


E X P OR T S.—Ships Outwards. 


FOREIGN STATES. 


Tons. 


3,678 - 


2,756 


5,505 
6,243 
6,821 
3,588 


No. 
221 


TOTAL. 


Tons. 


24,413 


26,644 


32,134 
36,186 
37,628 
34,055 


Men. 
1 9440 


1,890 


2,492 
2,872 
2,775 





Men. 
1,807 


1,794 
2,980 


2,982 
2,763 
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Appendix, No. 12—continued. 


—_ 


TRINIDAD.—IMPORTS and ~ - + - - “ = 





IMPOR TS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 








From BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN aeeihe 
a Ti AEs Lik. <a of 5 Be 
GREATBRITAIN,|” west Indies. North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA, Beng 

te scl. | | x. eae. a. tee. ial 5.) eG, b. TN. Oe Cee eee £.\ i tage. 
1822 - - |170,603 1 11 |11,530 1° 5 |32,173 g 10] 4,344 3 21] 8,836 4 7 | 18,605 8 10/246,092 9-9 
1823 - - |277,322 — —|12,860 7 11 |24,153- 1 —-| 5,715 10 1 |26,564 1 6 | 4,480 8 351,095 8-6 
1824 - - |203,312 6 7! 9,559 6 8 oe 1g 2/11,852 16 3 | 33,145 — 10 | 801210 — 285,750 ig 6 
1825 - - | - - Returns not received. - | - ae - wiht bes = -}-s - 5 - 
1826 - — ~ | 297,293 - - £.61,403 -— — - eT SS 1 Ao -| 460,163 - - 
1827 - = | 287,178 — —|24,955 — —- 136,584 - -| 525 --|- - -| 79,607 - 428,849 - - 
1828 - = | 326,285 - -|11,895 - - /36,906 - -|- - -}+ - =| 72,023 - 7|447:209 5 
1829 - -/|316,106 -—. — |13,587,— — |38,289 -— —|- 4 .- -|- - - | 66,848 - 434,830 - —- 
1830 - - |152,818 — — {13,099 — —- |29,620 -— — $e 


1,110 J— — Lae - | 53,908 — —| 250,555 





EX PORTS.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 














To BRITISH COLONIES. United States FOREIGN ieBe 
' : c ee ee oe ye Pk Lee a f Hs ALS” 
GREAT BRITAIN, West Indies. } North America. Elsewhere. AMERICA. STATES. 
Tio! eee, Cis. a. lin ty ee 1d . | set. = £. 5. d. 1/03" Si sae 
1822 - - | 238,095 10 4] 4,012 17 6 | 23,941 13 1 |28,660 10 10] 2,994 17 3] 1,852 11 8 |29y,558 — 8 
"1943" - | 265,881 8 3] 3,319 9 2 |15,326 18.1 [57.551 3. —|17,425 18 6 | 3,461 — 8 | 362,965 17-8 
1824 - ~ | 261,477 13 9 | 4,325 18 4|18,965 6 3 '60,167 10 — 19,037 9 2 623 11 3 | 365,197 “8 “9 
1825 - - | - - Returns not received. - | - - -|- - - - -| - - - 
1826 - - | 327,332 - - £.36,194 - - ae sh lal £. 89,788 - - 453314 - = 
1827 - -| 352,912 - — ao 54 — — |30,099 —— '43,762 - -|- - - {11,276 — — | 448,813) = = 
1828 - - {416,521 — —|11,057 — —|20,279 -—~—| 4,694 -—- -| - - - |26,319 -——1|478,870 —) =- 
1829 - - | 401,965 14 10 9,548 7 6 | 23,064 15-4 4245 — =} > - - |12,774 13 7 |451,628 11° 3 
1830 - - |167,657 -— =< | 9,178 -——|14,769 -—- - - | - - - | 7,478 -—— {199,082 -— — 
ee eS EEE Ba 
TOBAGO.—IMPORTS and - - - - - - - - 





IMPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 





From BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN 
— EE Os Ue woe ors grees on avai or the Laat neds of THe TOTAL, 
GREAT BRITAIN] West Indies. | North America.| Elsewhere. | AMERICA, | STATES. 








Lions. a, £.. ts.tds re.) asel0, be ies, ae ££. 42 £.) 1 sak 











d. 
1822 - - | 25,000 — -|13,000 - -|31,500 -—-—| - - - 850 —-| 5,000 —-| 75,350 — = 
823 - -| 40,686 — —|10,644 - -| 5,337 --|- - -| 5:745 --]|11,007 --| 73419 - = 
1824 - = | 40,642 - —| 9,593 - -| 7,936 --|- -  -{12,771 --| 1,936 -- | 72,878 - - 
1825 - -| 41,224 - -—]| 9,029 - -| 9,706 --|- - -1/12,471 --| 2,374 --| 74,804 - = 
1826 - - | 42,136 -— - 12,055 -— -—|11,906 -—-| - y M472 --| 2,174 --| 81,293 - = 
1827 - - | 50,563 - —-|32,014 -— —|42,4296 —— 15196 - - - - | 6,108 — —/132,307. —+= 
1828 - - | 52,871 19 7 |16,391 9 10]20,678 1 2 - -|- - - | 9,991 89 | 99,932 19 4 
1829 - - | 62,479 12 8 {16,574 10 4]/15,881 9 53] - 4 Pipe ‘ ~ 113,256 13 5 | 108,192 § 104 
1830 - - | 40,963 19 — |12,352 11 6/11,969 16 — | - - -|- - - |11,827 14 8 | 77,114 1-2 

EXPORT S.—Estimated Value in Sterling. 
To BRITISH COLONIES. United States | FOREIGN 2 
eee 18 Ay ; Co of eit TOTAL. 
GREAT BRITAIN, West Indies. | North America.| Elsewhere. | AMERICA. | STATES. | 
= ee eB cle. a. ee. fe. 1a, £1 Sse. vie, Be t. ¢. as L. | ss ge 
1822 - - |131,500 — —| 3,150 —--—]| 3,200 — -|] - - -|- - -|1,100 -— —|138,950 -—9 = 
1822 - - |147,160 — —| 3,870 ——-| 6,630 - -| 360 — —| 6,717 ——1]1,542 — —|166,279 — Sam 
1824 - = |172,539 - -| 5595 --| 3137 - -|- - ..-/|10,155 -—-|1,784 - -—|193,210 —: =] 
1825 - = | 192,342 - ~| 2,073 -— [14,750 - -|- - -| 3,401 --—1|1,574 - — | 214,140 
- -| 2,225 —-} 4,976 - -|- - -| 4,396 --|- - - 104,033 - 


1826 - - | 153,061 
eae | > — | = 4 c 
7617265 3--|- -- - 

— | 6,878 4 —| 4,991 10 10] - - = 
1 8 


3043 10 -|- - - 


“aaeo7, ~ = 59137: ie 
- 20 — — non - 4 
- |}1,908 16 —- | 152,352 10 10 
-| 767 § -—|110,790 b& 7 











138,574 
100,661 








ON THE STATE OF THE WEST INDIA COLONIES. 


o& 
a 
“I 


- . . 2 . - - - EXPORTS of TRINIDAD. 








IMPORTS.—Ships Inwards. 













FORELGN STATES, PO TT. ALS, 
; No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 
40 954.21 175 13,614 50 3,308 277 |. 298,131 2,238 
74 16,375 172 10,577 45 2,446 275 35,981 2,909 
- - Returns, not received. 
- - Returns not received. 
77 18,305 151 10,532 214 19,399 442 210,236 4,212 
83 18,697 185 11,845 158 11,043 426 41,585 — 
102 22,364 151 12,884 176 T1971 429 46,619 —_ 
99 245333 179 17,058 206 14,324 484 559715 _ 
59 13,865 174 13,681 = 


148 10,619 381 38,165 








Tons. 
2,296 
2,430 











- - Returns not received. 
- - Returns not received. 

























76 16,920 167 1,039 17,368 po 
87 19,823 217 15,139 11,380 — 
109 23,928 218 15,986 8,435 a 
101 23,804 245 19,171 11,104 — 
71 175755 216 17,191 10,235 os 


> ~ - - - - - - EXPORTS of TOBAGO. 





IM POR TS.—Ships Inwards. 














GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. REOwT Ania. 
No. | Tons. No, Tons. Men. 
21 5,300 80 9,500 658 
29 7,067 84 11,080 778 
22 6,027 82 11,368 854 
30 8,141 "7 12,062 652 
25 6,525 99 12,403 894 
27 6,461 122 12,951 1,037 
29 6,818 130 13,762 1,035 
37 9,002 1§1 17,179 1,307 
23 5,892 146 13,945 1,072 
EXPORTS.—Ships Outwards. 
GREAT BRITAIN. | BRITISH COLONIES. UNITED STATES. FOREIGN STATES. O° T AL. 

No. Tons. No. Tons. No. Tons. Men. 

x ati ee . 13 696 gl 11,352 763 

10 1,075 8 434 70 10,328 631 

13 1,586 19 2,073 82 12,933 786 

11 1,090 3 181 51 9,064. 492 

6 548 2 68 gl 10,786 851 

11 499 21 1,521 127 13,135 1,016 

- al hee, - 15 1,T'7t7= 132 14,923 1,127 

7 OF te Z 15 1,037 145 16,276 1,260 

e “sl beat: 4 17 717 158 16,224 1,414 
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— No. 13. — 


RETURN to an Order of the Committee, dated 8th March 1832 ;—/or, 


POPULATION RETURNS of the different PLANTATIONS whether from the 
Pout Tax or REGISTRATION. 


My Lorp, 


I nave the honour to acknowledge your Lordship’s Letter of yesterday, transmitting to 
me an Extract from an Order of a Committee of the House of Commons on West India 
Colonies, requiring the Population Returns of the different Plantations, whether from the 
Poll Tax or Registration, which you request me to prepare, as far as relates to this Depart- 
ment, with as little delay as possible. 

In reply, I beg to inform your Lordship, that I am rather at a loss to understand the 
precise meaning of this Order, but if (as | am inclined to believe) by the Population 
Returns of the different Piantations are meant the total number of Plantation Slaves in 
each Colony, as distinguishable from Personal or Domestic Slaves, I regret that the 
Registries in my Office do not enable me to furnish such Returns. Even if those Registries 
generally contained any distinct classification of such Slaves, their nuinbers could only be 
collected by the slow process of extracting the separate amounts of many thousand indi- 
vidual Returns, as the Registries forwarded to my Office are not accompanied by any 
general Summaries distinguishing such Slaves; but even by this process, no such Return 
could be made with the slightest pretension to accuracy. In by far the greater number of 
Colonies, the Returns of Plantation and Personal Slaves are not distinguished; and in 
every case where a Return is made nominally for a Plantation, it would in general be 
impossible to ascertain which of the Slaves belonging to the owner of such Plantation are 
employed in the Field, and which of them in domestic occupations. 

I have, &c. 

(signed) Thomas Amyot. 


Colonial Registry Office, 20 March 1832. 


Viscount Howick, 
SLC. LC. 1OLC. 


ABSTRACT of the latest Returns received from each of His Masrsty’s Stave Cotontes of 
the Stave PopuLarion, distinguishing the Sexes, specifying the precise date to which such 
Returns have been made up in each Colony respectively, and the date also at which they were 
received into the Registry Office in this Country.* 





DATE to which the When received 




















MALES. | FEMALES.| TOTAL RETURNS inthe 

have been made up. Registry Office. 
JAMAICA - - - | 158,254 164,167 322,421 | 28 June 1829 - | 18 December1830. 
Barbadoes * ‘ 37,691 44,211 $1,902 For the year 1829 | 18 March 1830. 
Demerara - . - 375141 32,326 69,457 | 31 May 1829 -| Ditto - - 1830. 
Berbice - - - 11,284 10,035 21,319 1 January 1828 - | 15 December1828. 
Antigua - - - 14,066 155773 29,839 | For the year1828 | 13 April 1829. 
Montserrat - - 2,867 35395 6,262 | Ditto - - 1828 | 8 June 1829. 
Bahamas - -~ - 4,608 4,660 9,268 | 1 January1828 - | 8 November 1830. 
Dominica - - ~ 7,362 8,030 15,392 For the year1826 | 15 December 1828. 
Grenada - - - 11921 12 434 24,145 | 31 December1829] 18 February 1831. 
St. Christopher - - 9,198 10,112 19,310 | 1 January 1828 - |23September1829. 
Nevis - - - 4,574 4,685 9:259 | Forthe year 1828 | 21 November 1828. 
Virgin Islands - - 2,510 2,889 5,399 | Ditto - - 1828 | 21 July 1830. 
St. Lucia - - 7 6,280 7,381 13,661 | Ditto - - 1828 |10December 1829. 
St. Vincent - - 11,583 12,006 23,589 | 31 December 1827] 6 June 1829. 
Tobago - -— = 5,872 6,684 12,556 | 1January 1830 - | 11 December 1830, 
Trinidad - - =| 13,141 10,865 24,006 | 31 January 1828 | Ditto - - 1830. 
Tota West INpIEs - | 338,142 349,553 687,795 
Bermuda - - - 2,208 2,4.00 4,608 | For the year1827 | 24 November1827. 
Mauritius - - - 47,657 29,117 76,774. | Ditto - - 1826 | 18 February 1829. 
Cape of Good Hope - 21,210 14,299 35.509 | Ditto - - 1825 | 1 October 1825. 

ToraAL - - -} 409,217 395.459 804,686 





* Compiled from the Parliamentary Papers No. 674, ordered to be Printed 16 July 1830, 
and No. 305, ordered to be Printed 28 March 1831. 
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— No. 14. — 


ANALYSIS of the Trrennrat Return of the Deatus in the Stave PopuLaTIon 
of Demerary and Essequibo, from the gist May 1826 to the gist May 1829, founded 
on a Return made by the Registrar of Slaves of that Coiony. 


The Popurartion on the 31st May 1826 was) - - 





Africans. 
Males - - - - - 18,898 - 
Females - - - - 11,592 - 
30,490 - 
Under 30 years of age — - - - - 
Above 30 years ofage—_ - - - 
AFRICANS: 
Above 30 years of age, the whole —- - 
CREOLES: 
Under 30 years of age - =" 332257 
Above 30 years of age - - 5,635 





The total excess of Male Population was’ - - 




















< : - - 71,382 
Creoles. Total. 
- 19,860 - - - 38,758 
- 21,032 - - - 32,624 
- 40,892 - - - 71,382 
359257 
36,125 
- - - 71,382 
30,490 
- 40,892 - - - 71,382 
¥ in 7 6,134 


The excess of AFricAN Males over ArricaN Females was - 7,306 
Showing an excess on the Africans of 1,172 more than the 


excess of Males on the Total Population - - 


The excess of CREOLE Females above the CREOLE Males 


\ - srl bth oi (47R 








7,300 - - = 7,906 








se ain: Aa eS 1,172 


The total deaths, from May 1826 to May 1829, on a population of 71,382 were 5,724. 


or 8,324, to every 100 in three years. 



































Under 10 years of age, 12,788 - - deaths, 1,063 - - 

Between 10 and 20 - 13,677 - - deaths, 408 - - 

» 20 and 30 - 8,792 - - deaths, 392 - - 

5 30 and 40 - 15,524 - - deaths, 1,209 - - 

o 4o and 50 - 14,623 - - deaths, 1,630 - - 

Upwards of 50 - - 5,978 - - deaths, 1,022 - - 
Population, 71,382 Deaths, 5704 

AFRICANS - - 30,490 - - deaths, 3,799 - - 

CREOLEs - ~ - 40,892 - - deaths, 1,925 - - 
Population, 71,382 Deaths, 5,724 

Under 30 years of age, 35,257 - - deaths, 1,863 - - 

Above 30 years of age, 36,125 - - deaths, 3,861 - - 
Population, 71,382 Deaths, 5,724 

Males - - - 38,758 - - deaths, 3,512 - - 

Females - - 32,624 - ~- deaths, 2,212 - - 
Population, 71,382 - Deaths, 5,724 

Arrican Males - 18,898 - - deaths, 2,536 - - 

3 Females - 11,592 - - deaths, 1,263 - - 

CrEOLE Males - - 19,860 - - deaths, 976 - - 

os Females - 21,032 - - deaths, 949 - - 
Population, 71,382 Deaths, 5,724 


or 
or 
or 
or 
or 
or 


oO 
or 


= 


or 
or 


or 
or 


or 
or 
or 
or 


§ 299, in every 100 in 3 years. 
2 13446 in every 100 in ditto. 
45394 in every 100 in ditto. 

7 3958 in every 100 in ditto. 
11 2142 in every 100 in ditto. 
17 #87, in every 100 in ditto. 








12 1493 in every 100 in 3 years. 
4 7333. in every 100 in ditto. 


5 39948 in a 100 in 3 years. 
Jo P24 in a 100 in ditto. 


Q 7183, in every 100 In 3 years, 
6 3591 in every 100 in ditto, 


13 $743 In every 100 in 3 years. 
10 $995 in every 100 in ditto. 
4 39% in every 100 in ditto. 
4 $523 in every 100 in ditto. 
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[In the following Index, Rep. refers to the Page of the Report; the Figures following the 
Names, to the Number of the Question in the Evidence ; p. after a name, to the Page of the 
Evidence; and App. to the Page of the Appendix. | 
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ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. See Justice, Administration of. 
Advances. See Merchants. 
Africa. Nature of the cargo of a slave ship, Macdonnell 183. 


Agricultural Implements would probably be purchased by West Indians from foreign mar- 
kets if the trade were free, Macdonnell 1324. 
See also Ploughs. 


Aikin, James (Analysis of his Evidence.) Rates of freight from Demerara, Jamaica, &c. to 
Liverpool, 1933 Nature of the charter-party of the Harlequin to Kingston and back, 
1933. A ship chartered to a house baving connection with the Island can generally 
command freight, 1940 3s. 6d. per cwt. has been the average rate for good ships for 
several years, 1943 The Zoe, loaded to Demerara, was chartered at 2s. gd. per cwt.; 
the bills of lading filled for 5s., 1948 Charter-party, bills of lading and freight 
note showing 2s. 3d. discount from 5s., 1949 If trade was free rates would be as low 
from the West India Islands as the Brazils, 1950—-—~Premiums given to West India 
merchants for freight, 1953 Enormous interest paid by parties in Demerara for bor- 
rowed money, 1963 Manner in which planters, free from mortgage, may transact their 
business economically, 1968——-Witness would contract to bring home sugar at 3s. to 
38. 6d., 1969 ; and would send ships to the West Indies to seek freight at that price, 1974; 
provided planters were free to ship their sugars, 1984——Consequences to charterers of 
short crops, 1995 At the freights witness has mentioned he must be pretty sure of 
getting a good cargo, 2000 —; for 3s. 6d. per cwt, the current year, witness would agree 
to bring home sugar for a planter to London, Liverpool or Clyde, 2014—-—Rates at which 
outward freights might be taken, 2025.--—The shippers home of sugar, per Zoe, charged 
5S. per cwt. were persons under mortgage to the parties who chartered the ship, 2032-—— 
Rates of freight from Mauritius and Calcutta, 2038 Tonnage of the country has 
decreased in the last few years, 2044 Freight on rum should be 4d. with sugar at 
38. 6d. 2052 Ordinary cargo requisite for a vessel from 250 to 300 tons, 2059 
Advantages merchants might derive from carrying on the trade of collecting freight for 
vessels, 2065 If the trade were free there would be inducement to go chance 
voyages, 2082 ; and freight would fall from the present nominal rate of 5s., 2083. 















































Alchorn, Evanson (Analysis of his Evidence.) Rough calculation of the value of a sugar 
estate in good order, with 200 slaves, 2812 Memorandum of the expenses and _ pro- 
duce of a well-stocked sugar estate at Bahia, worked by 200 slaves, p. 270 Slave impor- 
tation lias ceased in the Brazils, 2832 Price of slaves at Bahia, 2836——Males 
generally formed the bulk of aslave importation, latterly the number of females has been 
increased, 2840 Proportionate value of a slave’s work on an estate, 2847. 














Amelwration Laws. See Slaves, 2. 


American Supplies, Rep. 6.—See also United States. 





Antigua; quantity of coffee grown there in 1830, Macdonnell 212 Distress occa- 
sioned by the want of judicial establishments, M‘Queen 850 Distress to which this 
Island has fallen, Brown 953 Bankrupt state of the cultivators of Antigua in a great 
measure to be attributed to the oppressive operation of the four-and-half per cent. duties 
Mayers 1436. 








Appollo. Sale of 127 hogsheads of sugar, per Apollo, from Berbice, on account of 
W. Henery, 246. 


Attornies ; salaries received by them either a commission on produce, or in proportion to 
the estate, Colville, 327 Management of estates in Demerara by resident proprietors 
and attornies, Rose 1599, 1606——~Commissions paid to attornies for managing estates, 
Rose 1613. 

See also Estates. 
381. S33 Bana, 
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B. 


Bahia. Expense of production of sugar, Sealy 2542 State of slaves and Slave Trade, 
Sealy 2548, 2552, 2562, 2565, 2584 Duties paid at, on manufacturers, Sealy 2585 
Rough calculation of the value of a sugar estate in good order with 200 slaves, 
Alchorne 2812 Memorandum of the expenses and produce of a well-stocked sugar 
estate at Bahia, Alchorne 2836. 
See also Brazils. Freight. Lumber. Planters. 


Barbadoes. Quantity of coffee grown there in 1830, Macdonnell 212 In 1826 there 
were in Barbadoes 37,691 male, 44,211 female slaves, Douglas 630 Population of 
Barbadoes has been increasing for many years, Hyndman 776. Consequences of the 
dense population of the Island, Hyndman 781—--Comfortable state of the negroes at, 
Hyndman, 783 Distress occasioned by want of judicial establishments, M‘Queen 850 
——Causes of particular distress in Barbadoes, Mayers 1429. 

See also Freight. Shipping. 





























Barter. No benefit has been derived from intercourse with America unless by barter trade 
with the West Indies, Colquhoun 991. 


Beef might be imported cheaper to the West India Colonies than from this country, 
Macdonnell 1324. 





Berbice, quantity of coffee grown there in 1830, Macdonnell 212 Statement of the 
treatment of negroes, and system of management adopted and acted upon by order of 
W. Katz, Innes, 586 Calculation, 1831, of the expense of rearing children in Berbice, 
on the supposition that of twelve there would be one death the first year, one the second 
year, One the sixth year, and one the tenth year, Innes, p. 53. 


See also Henery,W. Slaves. Sugar. 





Boiling Sugar. See Sugar. 

Bond. Relief might be afforded West Indians if duty were charged on Sugar taken from 
bond, as at present they pay on drainage, Phillpots 501 Advantages to planters of 
being able to sell sugar in bond, Phallpots 568, Elyndman 815 Advantages to planters 
of having duty charged on delivery weights instead of landing weight, Innes 605 
Plan for relief of West Indians by means of drawback and admission of sugar into 
refineries upon bond under certain restrictions, M‘Queen 945. 











Boothby, J. B. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Considerable increase in the cultivation of sugar 
in the Brazils, 2092 Size of a chest of sugar from 12 to 15 cwt. 20y4 Increase 
of imports from Demerara and Berbice, 2098 Increase in the Mauritius, 2100 
In the United States, 2101 Reduction of price caused by the importation having 
been larger than the consumption of Europe, 2104 Present price of sugar in Brazils 
does not remunerate the planter, 2105, 2209 Disadvantages under which the Brazils 
Jabour as to supply of clothes and food, 2106 Duties on the export of sugar from 
Brazils, 2113 Invoice of 150 cases of sugar shipped for Liverpool, p. 223 Average 
rates of freight from Brazils to Europe, 2120———Vessels often seek for freight. in the 
Brazils, 2132. 

Rates of premiums of insurance on sugars from Demerara, Jamaica and Barbadoes to 
Liverpool or London during the crop seasons, 2139 Charges by merchants on consign- 
ments from Brazils, 2140 Brazils sugars are sold in bond; commission charged on 
short price, 2144——~ Refiners in Liverpool purchase at short price ; grocers generally at 
long, 2146 ——State of the Slave Trade in the Brazils, 2149 Causes of the charge 
of Brazils sugars being higher in London than Liverpool, 2150 Manner in which 
sugar is packed in the Brazils, 2154 Large importations of slaves in the first three 
months, 1830, 2161 Price of slaves in the Brazils, 1815-1818, 2163 Manner of 
selling crops in the Brazils, 2170 Manner in which supplies are procured in Brazils, 
ara Clothing of negroes principally British ; our manufactures supplanting German 
linens, 2191 Amount of exports to Brazils from this country, 1829-1830, 2192 

Consequences of the revolution in Rio Janeiro on the shipment and sales of 

manufactures, 2196 Manner in which Brazilians paid for slaves, 2202 Present 

sale price of sugar in Brazils, 2221. 

Population of slaves has much increased during the last eight or ten years by large 










































































importations, 2236——Difficulties which would arise to any attempt to carry on the 
Slave Trade in Brazils, 2240-——Prices of sugar in Trieste, ist March 1831, 2251 
Prices of sugar, Liverpool, 2252——Relative value of sugars, 2253-2256 Advantages 








which British settlement produce has over foreign sugar in British markets, 2263 
Preference given to British shipping over American when sailing to northern ports, 
2266——Coffee plantations in Brazils come to their bearing in three years, 2271 
Rate of freight from the Brazils to Europe for the last three years, 2279—— Vessels 
calling from Bombay at Brazils; rates of freight at present from Bombay, 2287 
Copy of the charter-party of the Integrity on a voyage from Liverpool to Brazils and 
baek, 2280 Chartering has nothing to do with charging freight to other parties, 2292 
Witness has a vessel now chartered at 3/.10s. from Pernambuco, which is as low 

a freight as will remunerate, 2307 Gommission charged in Brazils for loading a ship, 
2309 Commissions on purchasing cargoes, 2310 Terms on which business 1s 
transacted 
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transacted in Brazils, 2315——-Usual manner of selling Brazils sugar, 2319-———There 
would be no profit whatever in the British market for Brazils sugar at the present 
prices, 2321. 

Bounties, Consideration of, Rep. g. 15 Justifyability of, at the present period, Macdonnell 
50-——Both France and the United States give bounties on the export of refined sugar, 
Macdonnell 50, Colville 1194 Bounty given on the exportation of sugar from the 
United States, Macdonnell 74 Bounties paid by France on exportation of refined 
sugar, Macdonnell 75 Bounties on the export of refined sugar the only means of 
raising the price of sugar and giving relief to the West Indians, Colville 294 Effect 
of a bounty of exportation of sugar would be to raise the price, Colville 444—— Effect of 
bounty on exportation, or a diminution of duty as a means of granting relief to West 
India Colonies, Colville 448 Extent of benefit to be derived from a bounty on 
exportation of refined sugar, M‘Queen 935—— Necessity of such a bounty as will 
enable the British planter to compete with the foreign grower in the foreign market, 
Brown 957, Colquhoun 989 Nature of bounties recommended by witness as necessary 
to be given on export of refined sugar to afford relief to the planter, Colville 1144 
Countervailing duty would counteract the effect of all bounty, Colville 1199 Effect 
of countervailing duties on bounties on exportation, Macdonnell 1400 Considerations 
which lessen the objections generally entertained against giving bounty on the exporta- 
tion of West India sugar, Macdonnell 1413. 

See also Drawback. 

Brazils. Proportionate value of slave labour in Cuba as compared with English settle- 
ments, Macdonnell 22,62 Employment of British shipping in the carrying trade 
from Brazils, Macdonnell 140 Price at which slaves may be purchased in, Innes, p. 54 

Increase of supply of sugar during the last two years from the Brazils, Innes 600 

Considerable increase in the cultivation of sugar in the Brazils, Boothby 2092 

Size of a chest of sugar, Boothby 2093 Weight of a chest, Macdonnell 207, Boothby 

2004 Disadvantage under which Brazilians labour as to supply of clothes and food, 

Boothby 2106-——— Manner in which sugar is packed, Boothby 2154 Export duties in 

Brazils, Boothby 2113 Amount of exports to Brazils from this country, 1829-1830, 

Boothby 2192 Consequences of the revolution in Rio Janeiro on the sale of manu 

factures, Boothby 2196. 

See also Bahia. Slave Trade. Sugar, 8. 


Breweries, Unfair exclusion of molasses from breweries in this country, Innes, p. 54—— 
Reference to the Evidence taken before the Committee on the introduction of molasses to 
distilleries and breweries, proving the expediency of allowing them to be used in breweries, 
Innes 619——Benefit which would result to West Indians from permission to use mo- 
lasses in breweries, M‘Queen 949. 

See also Molasses. 

British Government. Distrust of the West Indians as to the course intended to be pursued 
by this Government towards their interests, Taylor 688-694 Distress occasioned by 
the method in which 6 Geo. 4 has been carried into effect, Brown 955 Illegality of the 
measures, Brown 956. 

See also Protecting Duties. Restrictions. 


British Manufacture in the West Indies, Rep. 7. 
British Spirits. See Spirits 




































































Brougham, Lord. His opinion of the four and half per cent duties, Mayers 1436. 


Brown, Anthony (Analysis of his Evidence.) Agent for the Islands of Antigua and Mont- 
serrat, 951 Distress in these Islands has arrived at the last point; weight of the four- 
-and-half per cent. duties, 953 Great expense of cultivating a small estate, 953——— 
Causes of the present distress, 954..——Distress occasioned by the method in which the 
6th Geo. 4 has been carried into effect, g55——~-Illegality of these measures, 956 
Immediate necessity for a remedy for the distress, 957 Necessity of bounty to enable 
British planter to compete with foreign growers; Reduction of duty to increase con- 
sumption; equalizing duties on spirits and rum; free trade given to the Colonies; 
returning the money taken from the Island in shape of Customs duties; repeal of the four- 
and-half per cent. duties, 957. Petition of His Majesty’s Council and House of 
Assembly of the Island of St. Christopher to The Commons of the United Kingdom, 
p- 107.——Petition of the inhabitants of the Virgin Island, complaining of and showing 
the cause of their distress, and offering their whole properiy for sale to the Government, 
p- 109. 

Buccoo. Statement of people upon Buccoo estate, in the island of Tobago, Douglas 626. 


Burge, William, m. v. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Twelve years Attorney-General and 
Member of Council in Jamaica, distress which was represented in 1822, has since 
that time been greatly aggravated; Jamaica not liable to four-and-half per cent. duties ; 
provides a salary for the Crown of 10,000/ a year, and sustains the charges of the civil and 
military establishments; aggregate expenditure of the Island of Jamaica; poll-tax returns 
of Jamaica not to be taken as an accurate account of the actual slave population of the 


Colony, p. 171 5 1441-1444. 
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Butter. Advantage to planters, by being enabled to purchase butter cheap, if the trade to 
the United States was thrown open, Phillpots 540——-Might be imported cheaper by 
West India Colonies than from this country, Macdonnell 1324. 


C. 

Calcutta. See Freight. ' 

Canada. Exports from the British West India Colonies to Canada, Macdonnell 87 ——In 
consequence of the change of the law, the shipping between Canada and the British West 
Indies bas diminished, Macdonnell 100—— Duties imposed to favour the intercourse with 
the North American Colonies, Macdonnell 186 Considerable increase of importation 
of molasses from the West Indies to North America, M‘ Queen 879 Since the re-open- 
ing of the trade with the United States the supplies from British North America have 
not been regular, Rose 1562 North American Colonies have supplied the West Indies 
as cheap as United States, Rose 1578. 

See also United States. Imports. 


Cane Land does not convert into good pasture land, Colville 328——Value of pasture 
land as compared with cane land, Colville 332 Sugar cane exhausts the land ; requires 
manure after a certain number of years, Rose 1672 Quantity of sugar will decrease as 
Jand becomes impoverished, Rose 1674. . 

See also Sugar. 

















Cassady. See Provisions. 

Cattle, fall of price in Jamaica owing to the distress of planters; further reduction pro- 
bable, Colville 345 At the present prices of, cattle do no more than pay their expenses, 
Taylor 704. 

See also Pens. 
Charges. See Commission. Discount. Mercantile Charges. 


Charter-party. Nature of the charter-party of the Harlequin from Liverpool to Kingston 
and back, Akin 1933-——Ship chartered to a house having connection with the Island ean 
generally command freight, Azkin 1940 Charter-party, bills of ladimg and freight 
note, showing 2s. 3d. discount from 5s. Arkin 1949 Copy of the charter-party of the 
Integrity on a voyage from Liverpool to Brazils and back, Boothby 2289 Chartering 
has no relation to charging freight to ether parties, Boothby 2292——~ Witness has now 
a vessel chartered from Pernambuco at 3/. 108. which is as low a freight as will remu- 
nerate, Buothby 2307 Copy of a charter-party executed at Antigua with the Lyra, 
Imrie 2332 Copy of a charter-party executed at Kingston with the Mersey, Imrie 
2330— ‘Time which should be allowed to load a ship under charter-party, Imrie 2344 
——Merchants would have to pay the freight of chartered vessels when they could not 
supply them with cargo, Imrie 2356. 























Cheese might be imported cheaper by West India Colonies than from this country, 
Macdonnell 1324. 


Chicory, manner in which coffee is at present adulterated with, Innes 607 ——Is principally 
imported from Germany at an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent., Innes 608. 


Chocolate. Growth of chocolate requires virgin soil, Phillpots 493. 


Christopher, Saint, quantity of coffee grown in the Island of, 1830, Macdonnell 212 
Distess occasioned by the want of judicial establishments, M‘Queen 850 Petition of 
His Majesty’s Council and House of Assembly of the Island of Saint Christopher to The 
Commons of the United Kingdom, Brown 958 Distress occasioned in this Island by 
proceedings of the mother country, Colguhoun 989——Loans could not be procured at 
15 or 20 per cent., Colquhoun 989.—-—Fall in value of property, Colquhoun 980. 


Clayed Sugar. See Sugar. 


Clint, John (Analysis of his Evidence.) Terms on which the witness has chartered vessels 
to Demerara, 1857—-—Charter-party delivered to the Committee, 1859 Nature of the 
cargo shipped outward, 1860 ——Freight note of a homeward-bound voyage, 1867 
Witness considers 3s. 6d. a cwt. a remunerating freight, and knows of no hired ship 
being allowed 5s., 1873 Freight to Rio Janeiro, 1879 Difference between the ports 
of London and Liverpool trifling in expense; Dock dues being heavy in Liverpool 
and pilotage to London 1886~——A ship is now chartered to Barbadoes at 4s. 6d.. per 
ewt. less 20 per cent. to be allowed the charterer, 1900 Expenses and port charges 
in the Brazils as compared with Demerara, 1909, 1915———Freight per ton on an out and 
home voyage to Bahia, 1920. 

Clothing. See Imports. 

COFFE E— 

1. Generally. 
2, Plantations. 





























1,. Generally. Great rise in the price of coffee during the last twelvemonths, Macdonnell 
146 Quantity of coffee produced in the West India Colonies about 20,000,000 Jbs., 
Macdonnell. 149--~~Cultivation of coffee has considerably decreased, Dlacdonnell 269 

sirmnol Capital 
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Coffee—continued. 

—-—Capital employed in coffee plantations small in comparison to sugar, Macdonnell 
211 Quality of coffee cultivated in the West Indian Islands, Macdonnell 212 
Importation has greatly increased, Macdonnell 215 Caused by the reduction of duty, 
Macdonnell 218 From the West Indies, entitled to more indulgence than it has 
hitherto received, Innes, p. 54 Increase of consumption which has taken place in 
coffee, owing to a reduction of duties, Innes 607 Manner in which it is at present 
adulterated with chicory, Innes 607 Arrobes of coffee exported from the Havanna 
to United States, Hamburg, Bremen, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Baltic, England, 
Spain, France, &c., Macdonnell 1347 Influence of duty on consumption of coffee in 
this country, Macdonnell 1379. 


2. Plantations. Could not be formed out of sugar estates without great loss of capital 
and waste of machinery, Macdonnell 174——-Wears out land, and requires virgin land, 
Macdonnell 175 Cultivation of coffee has much diminished in the West India Colonies, 
Macdonnell 177 Impracticability of establishing coffee plantations to any extent as 
a substitute for sugar estates, Colville 263 Coffee could not be grown where sugar 
cane has been planted, Phillpots 489 Climate and situation most advantageous for 
sugar, least so for coffee, Phillpots 490 Most probably a diminution of, in Jamaica 
since 1805, Macdonnell 1322 Many coffee estates have been converted into sugar 
estates, Rose 1668 Proportion of increase of sugar estates, and diminution of coffee 
and cotton plantations, Rose 1670 Coffee plantations in the Brazils come to their 
bearing in three years, Boothby 2271. ; 





















































See also Imports. 


Collectors of Customs. ‘Transactions in Antigua and Montserrat as to the amount of money 
retained in their hands, Brown 955. 





Colonies. ‘Trade restrictions, Rep. 3, 5 Policy with which this country originally 
founded Colonies, Douglas 623 —— Manner in which the commercial policy of this 
country imposes expenses upon the colonist, Douglas 631 No absolute change has 
resulted to the colonist from the intercourse allowed with Europe by 6 Geo. IV. 
c. 116, Douglas 635 Effect of the reciprocity system on the Colonies, Douglas 636 

State of feeling in the Colonies on account of their treatment by the legislature 

here, Douglas 656, 657 Consequences of increased consumption of sugar to the 

Colonies, Dai 664 Great difference between foreign and British Colonies is 

the price of import set against a slave brought into the Colonies, Hyndman 794 

Restrictions which will always render competition with foreigners difficult to British 

Colonists, Hyndman 822 To restore confidence, it is necessary for Parliament to 

give West Indians assurance that property will be respected, Hyndman 826 Con- 

sequences to the revenue which would occur if the British Colonies were destroyed, 
and this country depended upon foreigners: for supply, M‘Queen go2 No remedy 
of any use unless property in the Colonies is better secured, M‘Queen 906, Col- 
quhoun 989 Colonies not restricted from sending their produce where they please, 

Colquhoun 1006 Nature of plan suggested by witness for sending sugar from the 

Colonies in a different process of manutacture from that which now takes place, by 

which the labour in the Colonies might be abriged and the interest of the planter 

promoted, Nasmyth 1778 Difference between proposed plan and present regulations, 

Nasmyth 1818. 

See also Antigua. Barbadoes. Berbice. Canada. Christopher, St. Coffee. Demerara. 
Distress. Domingo, St. Dominica.  Lssiquibo. Grenada. Island Contingencies. 
Jamaica. Leeward Islands. Lucia, St. Mauritius. Montserrat. Nevis. Newfound- 
land. Slaves. Sugar. Thomas,St. Tobago. Tortola. Trinidad. Vincent, St. Virgin 
Islands. Trade. United States. 


Colonial Expenditure. Weavy burthen and lavish expenditure in the Colonies on officers 
performing little duty and receiving large salaries, Innes, p. 55 These officers are 
appointed by the Colonial Office, though the Colony bears the expense, Iunes 590. 


Colonist. See Planters. , 
Colonial Rates of Freight. See Freight. 


Colquhoun, James (Analysis of his Evidence.) . Causes of distress under which the Colonies 
labour; difficulty of borrowing money on West India security; consequence of the 
competition of foreign Slave Colonies on British produce, 989 Reduction of duty on 
home consumption, and Bounty on exportation necessary for the relief of West Indians, 
989 ——Hardship of the four-and-half per cent. duties, 989 Which commenced in 
the reign of Charles the Second, 990 ——No benefit has been derived from intercourse 
with America, unless by barter trade with the West Indies, 991 Amount of imports 
at the Havanna from America, the Hanse Towns and Great Britain, 994—— Exports 
from the Havanna to North America and the Hanse Towns, 996——-Experiment might be 
tried of permitting the West India Islands to trade with the Hanse Towns, 996 
Provisions from the Hanse Towns are cheaper than from Britain, 9988-——-State of trade 
between the Hanse Towns, Cuba and United States, 1000 ——Law allows the exportation 
of West India produce to United States, 1007 Ships sent from this country to the 
West Indies to purchase sugars could not find cargoes on account of mortgages, 1013 
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Colquhoun James (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
_ =>—Dominica and Tortola would derive much benefit from a free port being established 
- in those Islands, 1029 Trade carried on between St. ‘Thomas’s and Columbia, 1039 
——Goods are made up in packages for mules’ backs and sent to Porte Rico, Spanish 
Main and St. Domingo, 1040 —~The duties at St. Thomas’s are not more than 
nominal, 1044 Statement extracted from Major Moody’s Report, 24th February 
1826, p. 119..——Synoptical Table of the trade of the Havanna during 1828, p. 120. 














Colville, Andrew (Analysis of his Evidence.) Inadequacy of the returns of West India 

’ properties to the capital embarked in them, 256 Causes of the inadequacy, 257 
“Rapid decline during the last three years, owing to the lowness of price in this country, 
caused by quantity of sugar imported, 258 Distress of proprietors, 259 Distress 
more felt by proprietors of small estates than large, 260 If sugar estates were to 
be changed from cultivating the eane, the capital invested in lands and works would 
be entirely lost, 262 Consequences which must arise, if the present low prices con- 
tinue, to West India society, 263 Impossibility of converting sugar estates into coffee 
plantations, 264 Consequences of the abandonment of sugar estates, 266 Sur- 
plus importation of sugar beyond consumption, 267 Cause of the over supply, 273, 
274 Proportion of the slaves who work in English Colonies does not amount to 
more than one-third, 275 Expense to proprietors for medical attendance and Island 
contingencies, 276 The aged and infirm negroes and children receive the same sup- 
plies as effective labourers, 281. 









































Distress has greatly increased since 1830, 287 
pression in the price of rum and sugar, 288 Difficulty of raising money on mort- 
gage, and impossibility of effecting a sale of West India property, 280. Relief 
which can be given to West Indians, 294 The Gazette average price of sugar 
is 24s, and the duty 24s., 297——~-Of reduction of duty, a very small portion would 
come into the hands of the cultivator, 29g But would greatly increase consumption, 
301 Probable. proportion of increased consumption from lowering the price of sugar, 
by taking off the duty, 303——-Commissions and charges of merchants, and manner 
jn which freight is charged, 307 Which is in no way influenced by merchants. here, 
but settled by agents in the Island, 313 In no instance does a merchant charge more 





In consequence of further de- 






































than he pays, 314——-—Small estates more expensive than large, in proportion to their 
returns, 324 Comparative expense of attornies on large and small estates, 327 
Sugar land does not turn into good pasture, 328—332——— The value of pasture land depends 


on the use which can be made of it by sugar estates, 340 
has not been commensurate with that of sugar estates, 344 
tress on this property has yet to be felt, 345. 





The failure in pen estates 
The full effect of dis- 





(Second Examination.) Rates of freight per cwt. from the West Indies 1815, 1816, 
1817, 1829, 1830, 1831, 346 Rates of insurance during the same period, 347 
Amount of drawback which would be required to produce a rise of price of 10s. per 
cwt., 348 Inadequacy of this relief, unless better prices be required for rum and 
molasses, 348 If permanent relief be not granted, the West India Colonies must 
cease to exist, 348 Description of sugar usually purchased for refining, 351— 
sa which might be obtained cheaper if the planter were not obliged to ship from 
England, 354 Price of herrings in London and Glasgow, 355 Manner of charging 
interest and commission by merchants, 362 Loss sustained by bankruptcy on purchase 
of sugar by planters, 365 From which they would be relieved by alteration of duty, 
366—— Distress which has been eccasioned, from merchants in many instances with- 
drawing all supply from the- families of planters, 377 The number: of effective 
labourers out of every handred, was before the abolition much greater than since in the 
West India Islands, 389. 






































Less work is now procured from negroes than formerly, 393 Medicines and all neces- 
sary supplies were at all times forwarded to the West Indies, not more now than before 
the abolition of the Slave Trade, 403 Perhaps the rate per head to the medical 
attendant has increased, 409—— Charges on estates, freight and insurances, &c. are less 
now than in 1807, 410 Population of the slaves not correctly ascertained till the 
passing of the Registry Act, 416——-‘Since the abolition of the slave trade, there has been 
‘gradual improvement in the condition of the slaves, 419 As much food as possible 
is now raised in the West Indies for the negroes, 421 Causes of estates being less 
expensive at present than in 1807, 426 Use of the plough has increased, 431-—— 
But cannot be very extensively used, owing to the nature of the land, 435 The English 
Colonies would be able to compete with foreigners, if the slave trade were effectually 
stopped, and the relative ages of negroes reduced to its proper standard in the foreigu 
Colonies, 440-——Effect of a bounty on exportation, or a diminution of duty, 448 
Manner and expense at which Britain would be supplied with sugar, in the event of the 
Colonies being reduced to discontinue the cultivation of sugar, 450-———Advantages which 
the Colonies would derive from a connection with the United States, 458 Increase 
of manumission of slaves; the proprietor is still forced to maintain them, 465. 
































~~ -[Phird Examination.) Mortgaged and free property are subject to the same charge in 
~ this country, 1052——Probable resulis of all the ports in the West ladies being made 
‘free’ ports, 1057——Effect such a measure would haye upon the connexion between 
planter 
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Colville Andrew (Analysis of his Evidence)—coniinued. 


planter and merchant, 1058——Nature of shipments of goods to the West Indies, 1059 
Provisions of all kind might, were the trade free, be purchased cheaper in the West 
Indies than shipments from this country, 10660——The expenses of drogerage would in 


a great measure counteract the benefit which planters might derive from the markets 
being thrown open, 1063——The Cuba planters supply themselves from purchases made 
in the Havanna,1064——And produce is sold by planters in the Island, and not consigned 
to merchants in Europe, 1065——If free trade were established in the Colonies, it would 
be necessary to admit foreign ships, 1072—-—If planters found it more to their interest 
to deal with foreigners, they must first pay off their mortgages and engagements in this 
country, 1074 Which merchants would require, 1075, 1078, 1079—--As the profit 
upon loans depends upon the consignment, 1080——-In many cases the mortgagee or 
creditor has not received even his interest, 1081--—Situation of planters and merchants 
as to mortgages, 1088, 1089, 1093, 1105. 


State of freight between this country and the West Indies, 1166 Freight home 
~ from Jamaica 5s. per ewt.. 1108——Freight outward-bound by measurement, some by 
quantity, as herrings, 5s. per barrel, 1110—-—-Sometimes merchants may be owners ; 
the majority of ships are held by persons not consignees of West India property, 1117 
——Method of selling sugars, 1119, 1123——TInstances in which goods are carried 
out free, 1126——The existing difficulties as to the admission of sugar in Austria and 
Russia could only be removed by Treaties with foreign States, 1129——The present 
lowness of price of Colonial produce attributable to the largeness of growth in compa- 
rison with consumption, 1136——The distress is very much aggravated by the agita- 
tion of questions athome which have much deteriorated property, 1137. 


Nature of the Bounty recommended by the witness as neccessary to be given on the 
_ export of refined sugar, to afford relief to the West Indian planter, 1144——Manner in 
which the different interests would be affected by this arrangement, 1145——Present 
price of sugar will speedily press the Colonists to ruin, 1163, 1166——Effect of Drawback 
as a relief, if foreign Powers should lay on a duty equal to the allowance made on 
exportation from this country, 1168—-—How far the price of sugar depends upon. the 
cheapness of produce from slave Colonies, where labour is cheaper than in our setulements, 
1171——-Ports on the Continent to which refined sugar is-principally exported from this” 
country, 1184—— Previous to 1826, when the bounty upon export upon refined sugar was 
- withdrawn, those States which then received it, continued, 1191——The United States 
give a bounty on export of refined sugar, as also France, 1194——Effect of the 
threat of foreign Powers as to daties on shipping, 1198—-—A countervailing duty would 
counteract the effect of all bounty, 1199. 


Columbia. Trade carried on between St. Thomas and Columbia, Colquhoun 1039. 











Commercial Charges. See Mercantile Charges. 


Commercial Restrictions, Rep. 5, 8. 
Commission. Advantages to the planter of a reduction of duty, as it would affect the com- 
missions in this country on the sales of sugar, Douglas 666——The general rule as to” 
“commission is to charge 2 4 per cent. commission on the sales, Douglas 668—-—Change 
which would take place between merchants and planters, if the payments of duties were 
made by the purchaser, Douglas 669, 682———Loss to merchants if duty were charged 
on the short price, Douglas 674——Advantage which would be derived from any déduc- 
tion from merchants’ charges would be so trifling, as hardly to be worth notice, Hyndman 
°835—~—-Effect of high Duty on commission charged by merchants, Mayers 1431. 
See Attornies. Discount. Mercantile Charges. Merchants. 





Commission and Brokerage. Amount on the duties of sugar, Colville 360. 
Consumption of Sugar. See Sugar, 2. 
Cottons. See Imports. 

Creoles, more valuable than imported Africans, Macdonnell 1276——Creoles are more in- 
telligent, Macdonnell 1279, Henery 2459-2462.——Africans the strongest, Macdonnell 
1283-1294 Creoles are now the most effective tradesmen on estates, Rose 1456— 
Comparative value of two estates, one worked by Creoles, the other by Africans, 
Rose 1523. 

See also Slaves. 

Crushed Sugar. See Sugar, 1. 

Cuba. Proportionate value of slave labour in Cuba as compared with English settlements, 
Macdonnell 22, 62 Mortality of slaves in, Macdonnell 230 Quantity of sugar pro- 
duced at in 1791, M‘Queen 860——Opinions as to the increase and decrease of slave 
population gathered from Humboldt, Macdonnell 12509. 

See also Havanna. Slaves. 


Cultivation of Estates. See Estates, 2. 
Customs. See Collectors of Customs. 
Custom Houses. Expenses incurred by the colonists in erecting Custom Houses, Douglus 


648. 
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D. 
Delivery Weight. See Drainage. 





Demerara, Quantity of coffee grown in the Colony of, in 1830, Macdonnell 212——— Dif- 
ference in the relative condition of Demerara and the Mauritius, causes thereof, Innes 
616 In 1826 there were in Demerara 37,141 males and 32,326 females, Douglas 630 

History of the slave population in Demerara since the Registry Bill was first intro- 

duced, Hyndman 767 Summary of the population of the united Colonies of Demerara 

and Essequibo, for 1817, 1820, 1823, 1826, 1820, including the registry for 31 May 1829, 

Hyndman 780 List of the population of Demerara and Essequibo, for every three 

years, 1817-1829, p. 83—-—One-third of the slaves is the effective labour of the estate ; 

when the Slave Trade was carried on, two-thirds was the proportion, Rose 1448-1450 

Expense of producing cwt. of sugar, Rose 1471——-Production of an estate with 500 

negroes in Demerara, Rose, p. 174—-—-Cause of the depreciation of property, Rose 1476 

Depreciation of vaule proved by the sale of two estates, Essex and Vigilance 

plantations, Rose 1485 ——Effect of Orders in Council respecting the value of property, 

Rose 1494—-—Amount of taxation 1830, Rose 1509 State of trade between, and 

United States, Rose 1554—-—State of encumbrances at Demerara; residence of planters, 

Rose 1593——Estates in Demerara still make some profit, and return interest for capital, 

Rose 1661 Imports and exports, 1828-1830, Rose, p.185——Estates have been 

thrown up in Demerara from distress, Rose 1690 Freight from, Rose 1701——Pro- 

duction of sugar estate of 500 slaves, Rose 1710 Task-work for slaves increases in 
practice, Rose 1713-1731 Sugar cultivation might be extended, Rose 1719 Num- 
ber of years sugar will rattoon in Demerara, Rose 1740 Mode of supplying estates, 

Rose 1758 State of slaves, Rose 1760 Freight from, Aikin 1933 Charter party 

of the Zoe, Aikin 1948, 2032 Enormous interest paid in Demerara for borrowed 

money, Aikin 1963--—Quantity of unappropriated land, Stalschmidt, 2888. 

See also Patent Offices. Shipping. 





















































Denmark. Amount of imports to and exports from the Havanna 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120. 
Deputy Secretary of the Colony of Demerara, his salary, Rose 1512. 


Discount. Only discount taken by merchants is the difference between cash and credit, 
‘ at 10 per cent. interest per annum, Parker 2651 Discounts allowed on chartering ves- 
sels, Parker 2668 Discounts allowed on purchasing rum puncheons, Parker 2687 
Profits which merchants fairly make by discounts which would be open to the 
planter, with cash payments, Parker 2707 Nature of discounts taken from tradesmen, 
Parker 2752-2767 Two prices for supplies are not known in the West India trade, 
Parker 2756 In one instance only has witness known discounts to be improperly 
taken, Parker 2757-2794 Benefit derived by merchants from their discounts from 
tradesmen in shipping supplies is use of capital and credit, Parker 2782. 























Distillers. Great protection afforded them at the expense of the the West India distiller, 
_ Innes, p. 54—— British distillers should not have the enormous protection they now have 
against West India distillers, Innes 606 Reference to the evidence taken before the 
Committee on the use of molasses in distilleries and breweries, proving the expediency of 
its being partially allowed, Innes 619. 





America. Encouragement given to the consumption of home grain in America, 


M‘ Queen 883. 


See also Fermentation. Rums. Spirits. 


Distress in West India Colonies, Rep.1,2,12. Great increase of distress among the West 
Indian proprietors since 1830, Macdonnell 4, Colville 259, 287, 377, Innis 584, Phillpots 
477, Taylor 688, Hyndman 751, M‘Queen 844-904, Brown 953, Colquhoun 989, Mayers 
1427, Burge, p.171, Rose 1478-1590——-Extract of a letter from Mr. R. Hibbert, on the 
deplorable state of the Island of Jamaica, Macdonnell 13 A great cause of distress in 
the West India Colonies arises from foreign states carrying on the Slave Trade, Macdonell 
16——From unequal competition, Macdonnell 17——Causes which aggravate the distress 
under which West Indians labour, Macdonnell 35 Cases of particular distress of persons 
who have enjoyed different circumstances in the Colonies, Macdonnell 68 Distress of 
proprietors from merchants being no, longer able to make advances for the support of 
their families, Colville 259-—- Distress more felt by proprietors of small estates than large, 
Colville 260 Has greatly increased since 1830, Colville 287—~In consequence of a 
further depression in the price of rum and sugar, Colville 288 Distress which has been 
occasioned from merchants, in many instances withdrawing all supply from the families 
of planters, Colville 377 Distress which exists among the West Indian planters attri- 
butable principally to the low price of produce, Phillpots 477, Hyndman 752 Case of 
distress occasioned by total failure of supplies from the West Indies, PAillpots 484 
Principal causes of the present overwhelming distress of West India proprietors, Innes 585 
p- 54, 55 Causes to which the distress of the West India Colonies may be attributed. 
Layor 688, M‘Queen 848, 854, 858, Brown 954 Colquhoun 989, Colville 1137 Con- 
sequences to slaves of the present distress of West Indians, M‘Queen 845 Present 

state 
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Distress—continued. 
state cannot last; total ruin must ensue; destruction of trade and shipping must follow ; 
M‘ Queen 904, Brown 957 Remedies for the present distress, MQuesn 905, Brown 
957 No remedy of use unless property in the Colonies is better secured .by Go- 
vernment, M‘Queen 906 Remedy to present distress must be immediate, Brown 957 
Distress aggravated by the agitation of questions at home, which has much de- 
teriorated property, Colville 1137-—~Present price of sugar will speedily press the 
colonists to ruin, Colville 1163-1166 Petition of inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, 
complaining of and showing the cause of their distress, and offering their whole pro- 
perty for sale to the Government, Brown, p. 109 Distress of planters, which has 
been gradually advancing, now threatens total ruin, Mayers 1427 Estates have been 
thrown up in Demerara owing to distress, Rose 1690. 























Domingo, St. Cause of the great demand for raw sugar in Europe the destruction of pro- 
perty in St. Domingo, M‘Queen 862 Quantity of sugar produced by, in 1791, 
M‘Queen 860. 





Dominica. Quantity of coffee grown in that Island 1830, Macdonnell 212——Would 
derive considerable advantage from the establishment of a free port in the Island, 
Colquhoun 1029. 


Douglas, William R. K., M.P. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Connection with the West 
Indies, 620 Specific burthens and disadvantages to which the West India planter is 
subject, by the policy and regulations of the Mother Country, against which means 
ought to be taken to afford relief, 623—-—-Consequences of the inequality occasioned by 
the slave Jabour in countries still carrying on the Slave Trade in competition with labour 

- in our own Colonies, with whom that trade is prohibited, 624——-Statement concerning 
the population on an estate of the witnesses’ called Woodlands in the Island of Tobago, 
1831, 624——-Similar statement of people in the Buccoo estate in the Island of Tobago, 
1831, 626——Those countries which have carried on the Slave Trade, have a great 
excess of males over females, 630 Consequences of this, as regards the British 
Colonies; population of slaves in the British Islands, 630-——Manner in which the com- 
mercial policy of this country imposes expenses upon the colonist, which disable him 
from competing successfully with the grower of foreign produce, 631——No absolute 
change has resulted to the colonist from the intercourse allowed with Europe by 
6 Geo. 4, c. 116, 635 Effect of the reciprocity system on the Colonies, 636—— 
Manufactured goods could not be received from any country so cheap as from this, for 
the use of the Colonies, 638. 








(Second Examination.) Position of the British Colonies as to employment, of shipping 
_and expenses of freight, 639——-Manner in which contracts are made, tor the conveyance 
of produce from the West Indies, 641——-Hardships on the colonists being obliged to get 
every thing from this country, and send all produce home, 643——The Colonies of late 
acquisition, have generally established the same arrangements, 645 ——Difficulty. of 
planters finding markets or making purchases in the Islands, 646—— Disadvantages which 
arise to the West India Colonies in the supply of articles from the United States of 
America, and other transatlantic countries, 648———-Expenses incurred by the colonists 
in the erection of Custom Houses, 648———Quantity of rum which has been shipped to 
this country, in consequence of the market to America being stil! more limited than 
formerly, 649——In the present state of the trade, have lost their advantage in a trade 
of barter, and not gained much in the exchange with the United States, 650——Dis- 
_adyantageous circumstances under which rum arrives in this country for sale, on account 
of the duty in favour of British spirits, 652——Hardship under which the Colonies feel 
themselves to labour, beget feelings of insecurity, and damp their endeavours to contend 
against difficulties, 656, 657. 


Recommendation of drawback on sugar exported, as a mode of relief to the West 
Indies, 658 Advantages which would result from this plan to the West Indians, 
659-——The present high duty on sugar is calculated to restrict. unduly the consumption 
of it, 662--—Great increase of consumption, with fall of price and increase of supply, 
662——Reduction of duty would tend materially to assist the planter, if the foreign 
Slave Trade could be put down, 662 A reduction of gs. per cwt. would be a permanent 
relief, 663——Consequences of increased consumption on the Colonies, 664——Advan- 
tages which would accrue to the planter from the reduction of duty, 666——Influence 
of merchants’ advances; mismanagement which arises in the estates abroad from the 
system of connection between merchant and planter, 667—-—The general rule as to 
‘commission, is to charge two-and-a-half pet cent. commission on the sales, 668——- 
Great change which would take place between the connexion of merchants and planters, 
if an arrangement were made to take the payments of duties to the purchaser, 669—— 
Loss to merchants, if duty were charged on the short price, 674 Entire alteration 
‘which must take place in the connection of the trade, when a change is made in the 
mode of paying the duties, 682 Facility might be afforded, by Government allowing 
-rum to be rectified in bond, which on exportation it is believed would compete in wine 
‘countries with French brandy, 683. | 
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Drainage. Statement of drainage of sugar between landing and sale, Phillpots 503 
Drainage of twenty hogsheads of sugar, laying, upon an average, six months in the 
warehouse, between the day of landing and the day of sale, Phallpots 503——Relief 
which might be afforded by charging duty on delivery weights, instead of landing weights, 
Innes 605. 

See also Sugar Duty. 











Drawback, on refined sugar, Rep. 8, 9, 15 Alteration of dute not recommended, Rep. 16 
——Amount of drawback which would be required to produce a rise of price of 10s. 
er cwt. Colville 348 Most beneficial manner of giving this relief, Colville 348 
Foaventeate of adrawback as relief, unless better prices be given for rum and molasses, 
Colville 348 In regulating the drawback on sugar, the refiners should be enabled to 
become purchasers of the lowest description of sugar, Innes 603 Recommendation for 
a drawback on sugar exported as a means of relief to the West Indies, Douglas 658—— 
Advantages which would result from a drawback to the planters, Douglas 659, Hyndman 
809 Plan for relief of West Indian interests by means of drawback and admission of 
sugar into refineries upon bond, under certain restrictions, M‘Queen 945 Effect of 
drawback as a relief, if foreign Powers should lay on a duty equal to the allowance made 
on exportation from this country, Colville 1168. 
See also Bounttes. 























Drogerage, Expense of, would in a greaunteract oruamcse et any good planters might 
derive from the ports being thrown open, Colville 1063. 


Dutch. Dutch mortgagees in Demerara send their sugars and coffee to Holland, Rose 1571. 





Duties. Distress occasioned by the manner of carrying 6 Geo. 4 into effect, Brown 955— 
Illegality of their measures, Brown 956———Duties levied on imports in the Brazils, 
Boothby 2109. 

See also Custom Houses. Four-and-Half per Cent. Duties. Protecting Duties. Sugar, 3. 


EK. 





East Indies. Quantity of East India sugar exported to Canada 1830, Macdonnell 251 
India and China sugar is not admitted to England on the same terms as West Indian 
Mauritius sugar is, Phellpots 521. 


Essequibo. Summary of the united population of the United Colonies of Demerara and 
Essequibo for 1817, 1820, 1823, 1826, 1829, including the registry for 31 May 1829, 
Hyndman, 780 Lists of the slave population of 1817-1829, at intervals of three years, 
p- 83. 

Essex Estate. See Demerara. 





ESTATES: 
1. Generally. 
2. Cultivation. 
3. Small Estates. 


Impossibility of selling an estate at the present time, Macdonnell 69 Difficulty of 
converting sugar estates to other purposes, Macdonnell 71—--Position of mortgaged 
property as regards the consignments, Macdonnell 83 Position of estates generally as 
regards the mortgagees, or creditors of estates, for supplies furnished from this country, 
Macdonnell 195 ‘There are few estates unencumbered with debt or mortgage, Macdon- 
nell, 198 Returns from West India estates extremely inadequate to the invested capital, 
Colville, 256——-\mpossibility of effecting a sale of an estate in the West Indies, 
Colville 289 Sale of a sugar estate in Louisiania, M‘Queen 884 Great depreciation 
which has taken place in the value of West India property, Oliver 962———Difficulty of 
effecting a sale, or of inducing merchants to make any advances, Oliver 963, Colquhoun 980 
Witness knows only of one sale for the last few years, and that at a very low rate, 
Oliver 966 Great amount of legal expenses attending transfer of, Oliver 969 Pro- 
perty in St. Kitts fallen two-thirds in value, Colguhoun 989 —— Mortgaged and free estates 
subject to the same charge in England, Colville 1052. 





























2. Cultivation. Are not in a worse state of cultivation than formerly, Colville 20050 
Expenses which have increased since 1807, Colville 411 Causes of estates being more 
expensive now than in 1807, Colville 426 Use of the plough has increased in the West 
Indies, Colville 431 But cannot be used extensively, owing to the nature of the land 
Colville 435 Sugar estates could not be changed without immense sacrifice, and loss 
of capital and building, Macdonnell 174, Colville 262 There has not heen a. great 
reduction of sugar estates, but a change of property from small estates being thrown up 
Colville 462 Sugar estates can be converted to no other objects, Phillpots 485, Taylor 
701, Hyndman 756 Many have been thrown up on account of the low rate of profit 
on the cultivation, Phillpots 537 Expense of turning a sugar estate into a pen useless, 


























Taylor 710-—— Table, showing the effect of the four-and-half per cent. duties on the gross 
produce of a West India sugar estate, Mayers 1438——Production of an estate, with 


500 negroes, 
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EsSTATES—continued. 
500 negroes, in Demerara,’ Rose, p. 174 Coniparative value of two estates, one worked 
by Creoles, one by Africans, Rose 1523 Officers employed in managing an estate, 
Rose 1640.——Method used to restore exhausted estates by irrigation, Stalschmidt 2893. 
See also Attornies. Demerara. 








3- Small. Small estates most expensive, in proportion to produce made, Colville 322 
Distress principally felt by owners of small estates, Hyndman 754 Great com- 
parative expense of cultivating a small estate, Brown 953. 

See also Sugar, 4. Supplies. 








Vi 


Fees. Great impediment to the transfer of property in this country by the Registry Act, 
Innes 593———Fees on indorsing the name of a new trustee upon a marriage settlement, 
under the Registry Act, Innes 593 Of patent offices in Demerara, Rose 1512. 





Fermentation. Great portion of molasses imported into this country undergo fermentation, 
Nasmyth 1812 Syrup of the same density as molasses is subject to fermeniation, 
Nasmyth 1817 





Firm. Cargo taken by this ship to Africa; contract with the seamen; expenses of the 
voyage, and value of the negroes; profits which would have been made had the vessel 


escaped seizure, Macdonnell 183. 


Fish. How allowed to be imported in West Indies, Rep. 5——Might be obtained cheaper 
than from this country, if the planter might frequent foreign markets, Colville 354, 1060 
Price of herrings in London and Glasgow, Colville 355 How supplied in the Brazils, 
Boothby 2111 When fish is supplied to slaves at Bahia, it comes principally from 
Newfoundland, Sealy 2587. 

See also Imports. 

Follett, Lovell (Analysis of his Evidence.) Great increase in exportation of sugar since 

- 1816; from Bahia, 2606———Causes of this increase, 2607 Transactions which take 
place between the planter in the interior and the merchants in Bahia, as to advances of 
money, 2616 Planters not more largely indebted now than three years ago, 2621 
In the importation of slaves, the males greatly exceed the females in number, 2624— 
Causes of the preference for males, 2627 Charges which a planter will have to pay 
before the net proceeds are ascertained in this country, 2633 Current rate of iusurance 
from Bahia, 2639 Proportionate value of male and female slaves, 2640. 


Four-and-a-Half per Cent. Duties, Rep. 11. Heavy nature of this tax, M‘ Queen 850 Cal- 
culation of the burthen of the four-and-a-half percent. duties on property, M‘ Queen 931-— 
Heavy weight of this tax in the Leeward Islands, Brown 953 Necessity of repealing 
the four-and-a-half per cent. duties, which are most oppressive, Brown 957 Grievance 
of the four-and-a-half per cent. duties on the Colony of St. Kitts, Colquhoun 989 
Amount of production of, Colquhoun 989 Dates at which four-and-a-half per cent. 
duties were imposed at different Colonies, Colquhoun; see note, p. 115 ——Excessive 
import of, on the gross produce of the Islands, Mayers 1429—-—Nature of four-and- 
a-half per cent. taxes ; Lord Brougham’s opinion thereon; consequences of its operation 
in Tortola and Antigua, Mayers 1436——Injustice of the application of the funds raised 
by this tax, Mayers 1437——Table showing the effect of the four-and-a-half per cent. 
duties on the gross produce of a Wesu India sugar estate in Barbadoes, and the amount 

. thereof as a tax upon income; nature of the estate, Mayers 1438 Remission of these 
duties recommended as a means of relief to West Indians, Mayers 1440 Jamaica not 


subject to, Burge, p. 171. 
France. Amount of imports and exports to and from the Havanna, 1828, Colquhoun, 
























































p- 120. 
Free Ports. Dominicia and Tortola would derive much benefit from a free port being 
established in those Islands, Co/quhoun 1029 Probable result of all the ports in the 
West Indies being made free ports, Colville 1057 ——Effect such a measure would have 
upon the connexion of planter and merchant, Colville 1058 ——The expense of drogher- 
age would in a great measure counteract the benefit which planters might derive from 
the ports being thrown open, Colville 1063 If free trade were permitted in the 
Islands it would be necessary to admit foreign ships, Colville 1072. 
See Thomas, St. 

Freight. Terms on which freight is usually charged to West Indians not exorbitant, 
Macdonnell, 84 Expenses of freight by British and American vessels in the West 
India and American trade, Macdonnell 124 West India merchants charge planters 
only the actual sum.they pay, Colville 312, 314 Homeward freight in Jamaica is 
entirely regulated by planters in the Island, Colville 313 Freight from Jamaica some 

ears back 6s. per cwt. now 558., Colville 315, ——Rate of freight per cwt. from the West 
Indies, 1815-1831, Colville 346 Freights from the Colonies, Douglas 6439——State 
of freight between this country and the West Indies, Colville 1106——Freight from 
Jamaica home and outward bound, ie 1110—~—Sometimes merchants may be owners 
381. "t4 af 
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Freight—continued. | 
of ships. freighted for West. Indies; the majority belong to persons not consignees of 
West India property, Colville 1117 Instances in which goods are carried out free, 
Colville 1126———Rates of freight from Demerara and Cuba; manner of contracting 
for freight, Macdonnell 1254. 








Rate of freight from Demerara to different ports in Britain, Rose 1701——Freight 
note of a homeward bound voyage from Demerara, Clint 1867 Freight notes are 
filled up at 5s.; witness considers 3s. 6d. per cwt. a remunerating freight, and knows 
of no hired ship being allowed 5s., Clint 1873 Freight to Rio Janeiro, Clint 1879 
Ships are now chartered to Barbadoes at 4s. 6d. per cwt. less, 20 per cent. to be allowed 
the charterer, Clint 1900 Freight per ton on an out and home voyage to Bahia, 
Clint 1920 Boxes from Brazils stow better than hogsheads, Clint 1901 Rates of 
freight from Demerara, &c. to Liverpool, Aikin 1933 Average rate of freight from 

' Demerara, Aitkin 1943 Zoe loaded to Demerara was chartered at 2s. gd. per cwt., 
the bills of lading filled up at 5s., Azkin 1948, 2032 Under free trade freight would . 
be as low from the West India Islands as the Brazils, dikin 1950 Premiums given to 
West India merchants for freight, Atkin 1953 Discounts allowed to merchants, Imrie 

, 2329-2338 Witness would contract to bring home freight from West Indies at3s. to 
3s. Od., Aikin 1969-2014 And would send ships to West Indies to seek freight: at 
that price, Atkin 1974 At these rates must be sure of a good cargo, Atkin 2000 —— 
Rates at which outward freight might be taken, Atkin 2025 Rates of freight from 
Mauritius and Calcutta, dikin 2038——Freight on rum should be 4d. with sugar at 
3s. 6d., Aikin 2052——TIf trade were free, freight would fall from the present nominal 
~ value of 45s. Aikin 2083. . 


Rates of freight from Brazils to Europe, Boothby 2120——-Vessels often seek for freight 
in Brazils, Boothby 2132 Rate of treight from Brazils to Europe for the last three 
years, Boothby 2279-—Present rate of freight from Liverpool to Demerara and back, 
Imrie 2326 Reduction of which would probably take place if the trade to the West 
Indies were free, Imrie 2334 Rates of freight from the West Indies, Henery 2391 
Nature of Colonial rates of freight, Henery 2396 Rates of freight fallen since 
1830, Flenery 2413 5s. has been the regular freight for many years from Berbice, 
Henery 2435 Coals are procured. by witness by giving a home cargo to a. vessel 







































































which takes them. out free, Henery 2535——Freight charged to planters,. Parker 
2666-2725, 2672-2725, 2705-2733———Discounts allowed on chartering vessels, Parker 
- 2668——+Merchants have not the whole benefit of freight discounts, Parker 2671—— 


Letter concerning freighting the Johnand Mary from Demerara to Liverpool, Parker 2685 
—--Free correspondents have for many years shipped at the same price as mortgaged 
planters, Parker 2734——Loss of damage by bad ships falls on merchant; Case of the 
Zoe, Parker 2771—-—Coals are seldom charged with freight, Parker 2778. 

See also Charter. Shipping. 


G 
Germany. State of trade between the West Indies and North of Germany ; consequences 


of a shipment from Hamburgh to the West Indies, Colquhoun 993. 
See also Linens. 


Ginger. Taking off the duty on ginger would materially benefit small settlers, Phallpots 
504. 
Grain. See Imports. 


Grenada. Quantity of coffee grown there 1830, Macdonnell 212——In Grenada there 
were in 1826 11,777 males, 12,565 female slaves, Douglas 630. 


Grocers. Nature of sugar preferred by them, Nasmyth 1786. 
Growth of Sugar.—See Sugar 5. 


H. 


Ftamburgh. ‘One of the ports to which refined sugar is principally exported from this 
country, Colville 1184. 


Hanse Towns. Amount of imports and exports to and from the Havanna, 1828, Colquhoun, 
p. 120—-—Probable result of the Slave Trade between the Hanse ‘Towns and West Indies 
being thrown open, Colquhoun 996. 


Hardware. See Imports. 


Harlequin. Nature of the charter party of the Harlequin from Liverpool to Kingston and 

back, Azkix 1933. . . 
Havanna. Employment of British shipping in the foreign carrying trade from, Macdonell 
140 Extent to which the slave trade.is carried on in the Havanna, Phillpots 518 
Prices at which slaves may be purchased in the Havanna, Innes, p. 54 Amount of 
imports from the United States to the Havanna, Colquhoun 993 Amount from the 
Hanse Towns and Great Britain, Colquhoun 994——Articles principally traded in be- 
tween Hayanna and Hanse Town and America, in which the latter can undersell Great 
, Britain, 
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Hacanna—continued. 
Britain, Colquhoun 908 Synoptical statement of the trade of the Havanna 1828, 
Colquhoun 1048——The Cuba planters furnish themselves with supplies from the markets 
of the Havanna, Colville 1064——Produce is sold direct by the planters, and not consigned 
to European merchants, Colville 1065—~—Trade between Havanna and United States 
yearly increasing, Macdonnell 1382—-—Exports from the Havanna to United States, 
Hamburgh, Bremen, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Baltic, England, Spain, France, 
&e. Macdonnell 1347. 
See also Cuba. Imports. 





Henery, William (Analysis of his Evidence.) Nature of estates held by witness in Ber- 
bice, 2362 Mortgages on sugar estates commenced about eighteen or twenty years 
since, 2373 Account Sales of 50 hogsheads of sugar ex Royalist, from Berbice to 
London, on account of W. Henery, esq., 2389 Advantages gained by witness being 
an unmortgaged proprietor, 2390——Rates of freight from the West Indies, 2391-—— 
Nature of “ Colonial rates of freight,” 2396 Sale of 127 hogsheads of sugar per 
Apollo from Berbice on account of W. Henery, p. 246 ——Charges on this investment, 
the estate being then under mortgage, 2408—— Rates of freight have fallen since 1830, 
2413 Present rate of insurance on a cargo of sugar from Berbice, 2416——Com- 
parison of the London and Liverpool markets, 2418 Expenses incurred by a mort- 
gaged property beyond those by an unencumbered proprietor, 2424 Five shillings 
has been the regular freight for the last seventeen or eighteen years from Berbice, 2435. 


Reciprocal: obligations between merchant and planter, 2447—-—State of the slave 
population of Berbice, 1806, 2451—~— Population in the settlement has never become 
natural, 2452—-—Proportion of sexes, 2454—-—-Creoles are undoubtedly more intelligent 
than Africans, 2459——Africans never equal natives as labourers, 2462——Proportions 
of effective labourers on various estates, 2463———-Number of effective labourers greater 
in proportion formerly than at present, 2468——In Colonies where the slave trade has 
been carried on greater than in those in which it has ceased, 2469—— Advantages 
derived from this circumstance, 2470—-—Increase of population on estates in Berbice, 
2475 Rate of production of sugar per negro on witness’s estates, 2484——Value of 
slaves in Surinam, 2492——-As compared with Berbice, 2498——Proportion of males to 
females, 2503——Mortality of Siaves in 1808; proportions of old and young, 2508—— 
Causes of the greater number of deaths of males in comparison to females, 2515——Age 
at which negroes cease to be effective labourers, 2523—-—Importations of negroes from 
the West India Islands; probable mortality among them from change of climate, 2527 
Increase of population on a sugar estate during the last fifteen years of three per. 
cent., 2534-—-—Coals are procured by witness by giving a home cargo to a vessel which 
then takes them out free, 2535. 


Herrings. See Fish. 


Hibbert, R. Extract of a letter addregsed to him, proving the deplorable state of the 
West India estates in Jamaica, Macdonnell 13. 



































Holland. Amount of exports to and imports from the Havanna 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120. 


Humboldt. His opinions on the state of slaves in Cuba, Macdonnell 1259-—-—Number of 
women to men on sugar plantations in Cuba, Macdonnell 1260——Mortality of negroes 
on sugar estates, Macdonnell 1262——Greatly influenced by treatment of masters, Mac- 
donnell, 1262——Nature of an estate in Cuba as stated by Homboldt, Macdonnell 1301. 


Hyndman, Hugh (Analysis of his Evidence.) The distress of last year in. West Indies 
was greater than at any former period, 751—-—Principally caused by low. prices, and 
distrust as to security of property, 752——Distress principally felt by owners of small 
estates, 754 Estates could be converted to no other purpose; the loss of throwing 
them up will be total, 756—-—Effect of the Orders in Council on the subject of slave 
labour has enhanced the price of production of sugar, 760——Difference in value 
of labour from Foreign Colonies continuing to import slaves, 764—-—Ages at which slaves 
are generally imported, 765—History of the slave population in Demerara since the 
Registry Bill was first introduced, 767——Inefficiency of labourers during any period 
between the cessation of slave trade and increase of natural population, 772——Ratio 
of increase of slaves on several estaies, 775——Population of Barbadoes been in- 
creasing for many years, 776. 





Tendency in the West Indies to a greater increase of females than males, 779g —— 
The greatest mortality takes place among infants, 730———Summary of the population 
of the United Colonies of Demerara and Essequibo for the year 1817, 1820, 1823, 1826, 
1829, including the registry for 31 May 1829, 780—-—List of the slave population of the 
united Colonies of Demerara and Essequibo from 1817-1829, at intervals of three years, 
p- 83----Plantations selected as exhibiting an increase during the past three years fully 
equal to the periodical increase of the population of Great Britain, which las been esti- 
mated at 1 ¥ per cent. per annum, p. 84——-—Consequences of the dense population of the 
Island of Barbadoes, 781——Comfortable state of the negroes on this Island, 783 
Probable period required to bring a slave population to a natural state, 739~—The 
ggeat difference between Foreign and British Colonies is the price of importset ‘against 
a slave brought up in the Colonies, 794. 
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Hyndman, Hugh (Analysis of bis Evidence)—continued. 
Brisk state of trade between West Indies and United States in 1809, tll the Non- 
Intercourse Act passed by Americans.1811; changes which have taken place since that 
period, 801——Means of relief to West Indians, &c., 809 ——Beneficial consequences. to 
the Colonies of allowing drawback upon exportation of refined sugar, and admission of 
sugar on bond tor the purpose of refinery, 815——-The suppression of the slave tade is 
a matter of importance, and one which West Indians have a right to press upon Govern- 
ment, 819——Restrictions which will always render competition with foreigners difficult 
to British Colonists, 822—-—Reduction of duty would give relief, but not equal to a bounty, 
825—-—To restore confidence to the West Indians, it is necessary fur Parliament to give 
them assurances that the rights of property shall be respected, 826——General feeling of 
disappointment at their distresses meeting with no consideration, 827——Provisions 
which would be purchased cheaply by the Colonies, if all restrictions were taken off their 
. trade with America, 830——Great drawback to the West Indians is the duty on rum, 
and prohibition to the use of molasses, 830——Small advantage which could be derived 
from any deductions from merchants’ charges would be so trifling as hardly to be worth 
notice, 835. 


if 


Imports. Official and real value of the different articles exported from hence to the Colonies, 
_ Macdonnell 56——Exports from the Colonies to the United States of America and to 
British North America 1814-1829, Macdonnell 87——Exports from the British West 
India Colonies to the United States of America 1827, before the trade was prohibited, 
Macdonnell 115——Proportion of imports which are retained for home consumption 
in the West Indies, or transshipped for the Spanish Main, Macdounell 143 ——Quantity of 
sugar imported from Jamaica, MQueen 867—-—Ten-fourteenths of the whole sugar con- 
sumed in Europe is grown by Colonies carrying on the slave trade, M‘Queen 873——- 
Great Britain exports about one-fourth of the sugar imported from the Colonies, M‘ Queen, 
p- 97-——Considerable increase of the importation of molasses into North America from the 
West Indies, M‘Queen879—-—Amount of imports to the Havanna from the United States, 
Colquhoun 993——Imports to the Havanna from the Hanse Towns and Great Britain, 
Colquhoun 994——Imports to the Havanna from various countries 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120 
Exports from the Havanna to various countries, Macdonnell 1347—-—Imports and 
exports of Demerara 1828-1830, Rose, p.185——Imports of sugar from Demerara and Ber- 
bice since 1815, Boothby 2098——Importation of sugar from countries east of the Cape 
of Good Hope, Boothby 2101 Account of sugar, rum. and other produce exported 
from Jamaica 1800-1829, App. p. 282 Exports of produce and specie from Havanna, 
1826, App. p. 284 Exports of sugar from the Havanna, according to the registers in 
the Customs of that port, App. p. 286 Total amount of trade between the United 
Kingdom and the British West Indies 1814-1830, App. p. 287 Imports, exports and 
home consumption of sugar, and revenue collected thereon, 1814-1831, with average 
prices and rates of duty, pp. p. 288; similar account of Coffee, App. p. 290; of rum, 
App. p. 292; of Molasses, App. p. 292——-Declared value of cottons, linens, woollens, 
hard wares, machinery, manufactures of metals, grain, provisions, fish, &c. clothing and 
Jumber, exported from the United Kingdom to West Indies, 1814-1830, App. p. 293—— 
Quantity of sugar, rum, coffee and molasses imported into Canada, Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick and Newfoundland, 1827-1828, with amount of duties, App. p. 296 
Exports and imports of the different islands in West Indies from 1805, App. p. 298. 
See also Slaves, 3. Sugar, 6. 























Imrie, William (Analysis of his Evidence), Present rate of freights from Liverpool to 
Demerara, and back, 2326——Difference which an outward cargo would make, 2327 
—— Allowances made to merchants in the shape of discounts on a West India voyage, 
2329——Copy of a charter party executed at Antigua by the Lyra, 2332——Copy of 
a charter party executed at Kingston with the Mersey, 2330 Reduction in freight 
which would probably take place if the trade to the West Indies were free, 2334—— 
Commission 1s generally allowed to merchants, varying from 10 to 20 per cent. 2338 

‘Time which should be allowed to load a ship under charter party ; time when charge 

for demurrage should commence ; 2344——Ship sailing at the quoted prices should be 

certain of freight, 2345—-—--Vessels very often return without loading from the West 

Indies, even from @be East Indies in 1826, 2355——Merchants would have to pay 

chartered vessels fretghts which they could not supply them with, 2356——Vessels 

which are not chartered will sometimes wait a long time for a cargo, and make a very 

unprofitable voyage ; instance of this occurring, 2359. 








Ennes, John (Analysis of his Evidence). Extreme distress of West India planters, 583 
——Which extends through all the interests connected with. the Colonies, 584—— 
Principal causes of the present overwhelming distress of the West India proprietors, 585 
——Statement of the treatment of negroes, and system of management adopted and acted 
upon on the estates of W. Katz, 586——Calculation made in: 1831 of the expense 
of rearing children in Berbice, on the supposition that of twelve births there would 


be 
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Innes, John (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

be one death the first year, one the second year, one the sixth, and one the tenth year, 
p- 53 Price at which negroes may be purchased in the Havanna and Brazils, 
p- 54—-—West Indians not: fairly treated in the markets of this country, p. 54—— 
Consequences of interruption between the Colonies and United States, p. 55—~—- 
Effect of the introduction of Mauritius sugar, p. 55——The lavish expenditure in the 
Colonies, p. 55——-Offices held and performed by deputy ; necessity of Government 
interfering and reducing fees, 587——Their officers are appointed by the Colonial 
Office, 590 ——Difficulties which have fallen on West Indians, owing to the distressed 
state of the markets rendering it impossible for them to reduce their mortgages, 5953 —— 
Fees to which they are subject under the Registry Act, 593——Diminution of con- 
sumption in Ireland of sugar, 593—— Duty on sugar ought to be lowered, which would in 
no way injure the revenue, 596——Consumption of sugar in 1818, 1,726,896 ewt. ; 
1810, 2,820,900 cwts.; the latter year the duty’ was reduced, 598——Increase ‘of 
consumption 1829, 1830, 599——Increase of supply during the last two years from 
Brazils, 600——Reduction of duty necessary in Ireland to produce increased con- 
sumption, 601——Smuggling in sugar would be extremely difficult, owing to the bulk 
of the article, 602. 





In regulating the drawbacks on sugar, the refiners should be enabled to become pur- 
chasers of the lowest description of sugar, 60.3——Relief might be afforded by charging 
duty on delivery weights, instead of landing weights, 605 British distillers should not 
have the enormous protection they now have against West India distillers, 606—— 
The restrictions on the use of molasses should also be removed, 607——Increase of con- 
sumption which has taken place in coffee, owing to reduction of duty ; manner’in which 
at present it is adulterated with chicory, 607——-Which is principally imported from 
Germany, at an ad valorem duty of 20 per cent., 608——-Measures necessary for the 
relief of West India property, and to enable them effectually to assist the Resolutions of 
the House of 1829, 610-——Reduction of duty necessary to effect this purpose, on sugar, 
8s. per cwt., 611 Disproportion between the male and female population in the 
Mauritius, 613 —— Which proves that the slave trade had not ceased there at the time 
it had done so in: the West Indies, 614—Difference between the relative condition 
of Demerara and the Mauritius; causes thereof, 616 References to the Evidence 
taken before the Committee on the introduction of molasses to distilleries and breweries, 
proving the expediency and advantage of allowing molasses to be partially, if not gene- 
rally, used in breweries, 619. 














Insurance. Rates of insurance per cwt. 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1829, 1830, 1831, from 
Jamaica, Colville 347 Rates of insurance much higher in winter than summer, 
Colville 423——Rates of premiums of insurance on sugars from’ Demerara, Jamaica, 
Barbadoes to Liverpool or London, during the crop seasons, Boothby 2139——-Present 
rate of insurance on a cargo of sugar from Berbice, Henery 2416——Current rate of 
insurance from Bahia, Follett 2639. . 





Interest. Various Acts of Parliament have been passed, allowing exorbitant interest: for 
monies lent on security of Colonial property, Douglas 631. 
See also Merchants. Mortgages. 


John and Mary. See Shipping. 


Island Contingencies. Expense to proprietors of estates of Island contingencies, Colville 
276——Rates of charges have ‘varied, but not from abolition of the Slave Trade, 
Colville 385. aes 

Isle of France. See Mauritius. 

Italy. Amount of exports to and imports from the Havanna, 1828, Colquhoun 120. 


Jamaica. Quantity of coffee grown in that Island in 1830, Macdonnell 212——Lowlands 
‘of Jamaica not adapted to coffee plantations, Colville 265——Slave pepulation of 
Jamaica in 1826, 162,726 males, 168,393 females, Douglas 630; in 1790 an estate in 
Jamaica was estimated at 13 cwt. per negro; in 1807 negroes produced 1,223 lbs.. per 
slave; since 1807 the same quantity has been produced in Cuba; in the English 
Colonies it has fallen 10 per cent., Macdonnell .1301——Number of Slaves in Jamaica 
1804-1807, Macdonnell 1306——How far the slave population could be gathered from 
the Poll Tax, Macdonnell 1318——Quantity of coffee grown in Jataica since 1805 has 
most probably diminished, Macdonnedl 1322——Not subject to four-and-a-half per cent. 
duties, Burge, p. 171——Provides a salary for the Crown of 10,000/. a year, Burge, 
p-171——Sustains the charge of civil and military establishments, Burge, p. 171—— 
Aggregate expenditure of the Island, Burge, p. 171. ’ 

See also Germany. Imports. 


Judicial Establishment. See Justice, Administration of. 


Justice, Administration of. Distress occasioned by the want of a due administration of 
justice in the West Indies, M‘Queen 850—-~In Tortola and Tobago there is no chief 
presiding judicial officer, M‘Queen 854. . 
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K. 


Katz. Statement of the treatment of negroes, and. system of management adopted and 
acted upon by, order of W. Katz, Innes 586. 


L. 
Labour of Slaves. See Slaves 4. 
Landing Weights. See Drainage. 


Leather, might be imported cheaper into the West India Colonies, if trade were free, than. 
from this country, Macdonnell 1324. — 


Leghorn, One of the ports to which refined sugar is principally exported from this country, 
Colville 1184. 


Leeward Islands. Distress of Islands formerly included under this denomination has 
arrived at its utmost, Browne 953. ' 


Lege Expenses. Great amount of legal expenses attending the transfer of property in the 
est Indies, Oliver 969. ' ; Ne 


Linens. Osnaburghs. and linens: may. be. procured cheaper. in. the West Indies than by 
Might be imported: cheaper. if colonists 





shipments from this.country, Colville 1060 
were allowed to trade freely, Macdonnell 1324. 
See.also Imports. 


Lucia, St, Quantity of coffee grown in that Island 1830, Macdonnedl 212. 


Louisiana, quantity of sugar produced at, M‘Queen. 860——Sale of a sugar estate in 
Louisiana, M‘Queen 884— Sugar cultivated by slave labour in Louisiana, M‘Queen 928. 


Lumber. Cuba. is supplied with lumber, from. the United, States, Macdonnell 1 aye. 
Lumber is entirely procured from the country in Bahia, Sealy, 2587.. 
See also Imports. 


Lyra. See Charter Party. 


M,, 


Machinery, Causes why.,improvement is. not made in the cultivation-of sugar, by ima- 
chinery and application of capital, Macdonnell. 1565—-—Labour in manufacturing rum 
and sugar has decreased one-third since. machinery has been introduced, but expense 
has been increased, Rose 1461—--—From improvements. since 1809, sugar can be- pro- 
duced in. double quantities in the same time, than under the former system, Rose 1467——. 
Effect of steam engines. superseding cattle, in depriving the land of much manure, 


Rose 1736. 


Macdonnell, Alexander.(Analysis-of his Evidence.) Facts.contained in Papers delivered to. 
the Board of Trade were obtained by witness, 3——-Since that period the distress of the 
Colonies has greatly increased, 4, 5—-—Average price of sugar, 1815, 1816, 1817, 1818; 
6——— Charges. attending the transport of sugar from the West Indies, 8s. 6d. per cwt., 8: 

Situation of estates in consequence of the low prices, 11 Fifteen shillings is the 
average expense of raising 1 cwt. of sugar, 12——Extract of a letter to Mr. R. Hibbert 
on the deplorable state of the Island of Jamaica, 13—-—Caused by. the great importa-- 
tion of foreign, sugar to.the continent of Europe, on account of the continuation of 
the slave trade, 14—-—-Causes of the increased supply. of sugar, 15—— Commercial. 
advantage of foreigners, 18—-—-Consequences of the amelioratory luws on the expense of 
production, 20——Proportion of effective population in British and other: possessions,. 

22—-— Consequences thereof on the cost of production, 23 State of the stock of sugar 

in. the different countries of Europe, 28——Increased consumption of sugar since the 

fajl of prices, 30 ——Consumption of sugar in this country, 1815, 32 --—General increase 
since the peace, 33——-Causes which aggravate the sufferings under which the West 

Indians labour, 35——Great Britain does not consume, by. 50,000 hogsheads, the quan- 

tity. of sugar from the Colonies, 36——Effect of the restrictive system of Austria and 

Russia, 393——Modes.of relief, applicable to the West Indian interests. at present, 45. 
——Dnuty-on British plantation sugar, 46. 











Vessels employed in 1831 in carrying on the trade of the West India Colonies, 53 —— 
Value of the different articles exported from home to the West India Colonies, 56—— 
Revenue on West Indian produce in the vear ending 5th January 1831 Cost of the 
registration of slavés in Jamaica, 58+-—Proportionate number of effective workmen on 
an estate in the British West Indies, 62 Fifty to fifty-five in Cuba or the Brazils, 65. 
Individual cases of distress of persons who have enjoyed affluent incomes from West 
~ India properties, 68——Impossibility of selling an, estate at present, 69——Or of con- 

verting sugar estates to other purposes, 71——Bounty given on the exportation of 

sediped Wbiger from. the United States, 74-—By France, 75—~—Sugar exported from 
the 
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Macdonnell, Alexander (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
the West Indies, besides that imported to this country, 76——The West India Colonies 
have derived no benefit from the opening the intercourse with Europe, 80-—— Effects of 
the connexion of merchant and planter on the Colonial interest, 83—— Exports from the 
Colonies to the United States and British North America, 1814-1829, 87—~ — Consequences 
of the late Treaty with America upon the navigation and trade of Great Britain with the 
United States, 889——Uncertainty of the trade with the West Indies and America, 9g ——— 
In consequence of the change of the law, the supplying the shipping between Canada 
and the British West Indies has diminished, 100 Opinions among commercial 
ersons as to the increase or diminution of American shipping frequenting the West 
ndies, 104 Price of British and American shipping, 111 Exports from the West 
India Colonies 1827, before the trade was prohibited, 115 Expenses of freight by 
British and American vessels in the West Indian and American trade, 124. 














Regulations in Russia as to the importation of crushed sugar, 130——-Effect of their 
tariff on sugar from British West Indies, 134 Employment of British shipping in 
the foreign carrying trade from Brazils and Havanna, 140 Proportion of imports into 
the West Indies, which are retained for home consumption or shipped from there for the 
Spanish main, 143 Improvement in the price of coffee 1831, 147——~Quantity pro- 
duced in the West Indies, 29,000,000 Ibs., value 600,000/., 149 Quantity of crushed 
sugar shipped to Russia in 1816 20,000 hogsheads, at present none, 157 The greater 
supply of negroes to the foreign colonies affords them a greater facility in growing their 
sugar, 160 And from long knowledge are more competent. to that branch of the 
business, 163-——Effect which would probably be produced by allowing the West 
Indians to retine their sugar in the Islands, 164———Owing to their want of capital, the 
power of refining their sugar would be of no use, 165 At present there is not strength 
sufficient of negroes to carry any arrangement for manufacture into effect, 170——Sugar 

estates could not be converted into coffee plantations without immense sacrifice, and loss 
of capital and building, 174 Coffee wears out land, and requires virgin land, 175 
_€ultivation of coffee has much diminished: in. the British Colonies, 177. 



































(Second Examination.). Estimate formed by witness.of the expensesof negro labour in 
Cuba and the Brazils, 182 Value of slaves; profit of those engaged in the traffic, 183 
Regulating duties. imposed 6 Geo. 4, 186 Duties now imposed prevent the 

beneficial renewal of the intercourse with the United States, 187 The West India 

Colonies worse off at present, than previous to the passing of 6 Geo. 4, 191 Causes 

which have operated to prevent the intercourse between foreign countries and the 
_ Golonies since 6 Geo. 4, 193——Position of estates generally, as regards the mort- 
_ gagees or creditors of estates for supplies furnished from this country, 195 There 

are few estates unencumbered with debt or mortgage, 198 Those which are, prefer 
the security of this market to foreign Europe, 205—— Weight of a Brazilian case of 
sugar 15 cwt., 207 ——Of: a Cuba box, .4 cwt., 208——The cultivation of coffee has 
considerably diminished in the British, West Indies, 20g——Capital employed in the 
eultivation of coffee small. in comparison to that in sugar, 211———Quantity of coffee 
cultivated in different islands, 212——Increase of consumption in consequence of the 
alteration of duty, 218——Cultivation of coffee in a series of years has decreased in 
_ West Indies, 222——Difficulty. of any laws to. prevent the slave trade being fully car- 
_wied into effect, 226——Mortality of negroes in Cuba, 230-—-—Smuggling slaves might 
be very much reduced if Government adopted strong measures, 232——Superlority of 
_ British Colonies owing to the machinery. used, 238——Articles principally dealt in with 
the United States since the opening the intercourse, 243——Quantity. of East India 
sugar exported to Canada 1830, 251. 


























(Third Examination.) Rates of freight from Demerara and Cuba; manner of con- 
_ tracting for freights, 1254 Opinions on the increase or decrease of slaves in Cuba 
athered from Humboldt, 1259 Present state of British-slave population in the West 
facies 1264-1269——Crreole slaves more valuable than imported Africans, 1276-1279 
Africans the strongest labourers, 1283-1294——Opinions of Humboldt on slave 
Jabour, 1300—-—-In 1790 an estate in Jamaica was estimated at 13 cwt. per negro; in 
1807 negroes-produced 1,223 lbs. per slave; since 1807 the same quantity has been pro- 
duced in €uba; in the English Colonies it has fallen.10 per cent., 1301—— Quantity 
of sugar imported from the British Islands, 1805-1812, 1315——-Number of slaves in 
Jamaica 1804, 308,542; 1n 1807; 310,551,.1320——The quantity of coffee grown in 
Jamaica since 1805 has most probably diminished, 1322 If the colonist were allowed 
to trade freely, beef, pork, butter, cheese, linens, leather would be imported from other 
countries, 1324—-——Trade with the Havanna and United States, 1932—-—Lumber is 
imported into Cuba from the United States, 1343——-Exports trom the Havanna to 
_ various ports, &c., 1347.. ; | 

















System of legislation imposed by this Government prevents the regular, business from 
growing up between the British West Indies and America, 1354——~If the West Indies 
and America were reciprocally allowed to enjoy free trade, the West Indies would derive 
great relief, 1355 The great reason why sugar is- not manufactured in the Colonies 
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Macdonnell, Alexander (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
is the prohibitory duty upon refined sugar in this country, 1360-——The mere operation 
of claying would not be sufficient protection to the West Indies, they must have the 
liberty to introduce fine loaves into this country, 1361 Improvements might be made 
in the cultivation of sugar, were it not for the great distrust that hangs over every 
description of West India property, 1365-1368 Claying sugar in the West Indies 
could not be done without additional labour, 1367—— Measures necessary to be 
adopted to give the West Indies benefit of free trade, 1369-1376 Molasses might 
be admitted into this country without injury to the price of barley, 1378 Influence 
of duty on consumption of coffee in this country, 1379 Probable effect of reduction 
of duty on consumption of sugar, 1383 Reduction, 10s., might increase consump- 
tion, 1387 Present price of sugar, 1388 Necessity for reduction of duty or 
bounty on exportation, 1399 Effect of countervailing duties in foreign countries on 



































a bounty from this, 1400-——Considerations which much Jessen the objection generally 
entertained against giving a bounty on West India sugar, 1413 The general stock of 


sugar in the world would diminish if the slave trade were put an end to, 1418-——Evil 
to West Indians of introduction of foreign sugar to be refined for export, 1419 
Parliamentary Returns do not accurately exhibit the actual consumption of sugar and 
molasses, because bastard sugar and treacle are retained for home consumption in the 
refinery for export, and are not stated in Returns, and because stocks remaining on hand 
vary from year to year; Tables exhibiting the operation of these circumstances in 
respect to British plantation sugar, 1421. 





Machinery. See Imports. 


M‘Queen, James (Analysis of his Evidence.) Has resided much in the West Indiés, $38 
Left the West Indies 1810, 842 Distress at present among West Indian interests 
exceedingly severe, 844 Suffering to which the slave population are now reduced, 
owing to the poverty and distress of masters, 845 Principal distress of the Colonies * 
owing to the great extension of the foreign slave trade, 848 —— Tendency of the 
measures pursued by Government as to slave emancipation, 850 Distress occasioned 
by the want of a due administration of Justice by the four-and-half per cent. duties, 
850——In Tortola and Tobago there is no chief presiding judicial officer, 854 
Distress occasioned by the law which prevents the removal of slaves from one island to. 
another, 854—-—Distress in the Colonies aggravated by poverty in this country, 858—— 
Information as to the consumption of sugar since 1791 in the Western World and 
Europe, 860——All British Colonies now produce muscovado sugar, and make no clayed 
sugar, 861—-—-Cause of this produced by the great demand for raw sugar on the 
destruction of property in Saint Domingo, 862——lIncrease of sugar and extension of 
slave trade since the peace, 865—-— Quantity of sugar imported from Jamaica, 867—— 
Ten-fourteenths of the whole quantity of sugar produced for exportation, is grown in 
Colonies in which the slave trade is carried on, 873——Sugar produced brought 
to Europe, p. 95 Small increase of consumption of sugar in proportion — to 
increased population, p. 97 Great Britain exports one-fourth of the sugar imported 
from the Colonies, p.g7—-—Consumption of sugar in British Colonies, p. 97 Great 
additional Jabour required to clay sugar beyoud that for making muscovadoes, 874—— 
State of intercourse with America since the protecting duties; state of trade between 
the United States and British West Indies, 877—-—State of intercourse between the 
West Indies and British North America settlement, 878——Considerable increase ‘of 
importation of molasses from the West Indies to North America, 879—-—Cause of 
Americans taking so little of West Indian rum and molasses to be attributed to their 
protecting duties for encouraging their own produce, 883———And their encouragement 
to the distillation of grain at home, 883 Sale of a sugar estate in Louisiana, 884. 
































Americans desert the West Indian market from getting their sugar cheaper’ in the 
Brazils and Cuba, 888 The quantity of rum imported into North American Colonies 
may equal that formerly taken by the United States, 895 Consequences to the 
revenue which would occur if the British Colonies were destroyed, and this country 
depended on foreigners for supply, 902—— Present state of West Indies cannot last ; 
‘total ruin to the Colonies must ensue; destruction of trade will be followed 
by ruin of shipping, 904 Remedies for the present distress, 905 No remedy this 
country can adopt of any use, unless property in the Colonies is better secured by 
Government here, g906—— Evils of compulsory manumission, 907 Alarm of the 
‘West Indians at the discussions and principles evinced in this country as to property, 
910 Increase of consumption which would take place on lowering the duty, 912 
Doubts as to the increased consumption of 1830, 913 Necessity of equalization 
of duty between rum and British spirits, 916 Loss occasioned to Government by the 
adulteration of spirits by means of rum in Scotland; enormous extent to which the 
Government are defrauded, 916 Relief which would be gained by the entire stop- 
page of the slave trade, 917 Impossibility of entirely destroying the traffic, 923 
——Most effectual mode of destroying the trade is returning the negroes to the coast 
from whence purchased, 925 Sugar is cultivated by slave labour in Louisiana, g28 
——Oppressive nature of the four-and-half per cent. duties, 931 Difficulty of 

adequate 
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M‘ Queen, James (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

adequate compensation in cases of manumission, 932 No reduction of duty less than 10s. 
would have the effect of increasing consumption, 933—-—Extent of benefit to be derived 
from a bounty on exportation of refined sugar, 935——Extent to which smuggling 
spirits is carried on in Scotland, 941—-—Plan for the relief of the West India interests 
by means of drawback, and admission of sugar into refineries upon bond under certain 
restrictions, 945 Benefit which would result to the colonial interest by permission to 
use molasses in breweries and distilleries, 949. 








Madras, Nature of the voyages of, and terms on which she was chartered to and from the 
Braziis, Clent 1854. 


Manson, Alexander (Analysis of his Evidence.) Great extent to which the slave trade 
was carried on in Rio Janeiro, up to March 1830, 2926 Large proportion of males 
imported, 2930 From these large importations, there can be no doubt the manufacture 
of sugar will increase, 2932———Price of slaves towards the conclusion of the slave 
trade, 2938—-——There is still smuggling going on to a limited extent, 2939 Slaves 
might still be continued to be imported, notwithstanding the laws, 2946-——In the 
Brazils great harshness is often used towards slaves; there are no Jaws to prevent ill- 
treatment, 2953——The slave trade can still be carried on, from the inefficiency of the 
Jaw in Brazils, 2959 The inhabitants are under the apprehension that abolishing the 
slave trade would ruin the country, 2963. 














Manufacture of Sugar. See Sugar, 5. 


Manufactures. Manufactured goods could not be received from any country so cheap as 
from this, for the use of the Colonies, Doug/as 638 Slaves in Bahia generally clothed 
in British manufacture, Sealy 2584 Nature of taxation in Rio Janeiro, Sealy 
2580-2585. 

See Brazils. Imports. 








Manumission. See Slaves, 5. 





Marryat, Joseph (Analysis of his Evidence.) Is agent for Grenada, Trinidad, 1204 
Mercantile charges made by the house of which witness is a partner, 1206—-— Loss 
occasioned by sugar being weighed as soon as landed, and charged with duty, 1208 
Account sales of parcels of sugar from Trinidad, St. Lucia, Grenada, Demerara, 1208 

Loss to the West Indians upon the sale of sugar, in the difference between the King’s 

tare and the actual tare, 1209 Produce of several estates in Trinidad, 1829-30, 1210 

—- Number of slaves employed; average production of each slave; growth of sugar in 

Trinidad and Grenada; taxation of the Islands; labour of slaves, as regulated by Order 

in Council, 1210-——System of labour which prevailed previous to the Orders in 

Council, 1211 Present state of intercourse between United States and West India 

Islands, prejudicial to the interests of planters, 1216 Instance of the Sandwich, 1218 

Cheaper to send articles of produce from the United States to Halifax, and re-ship 

to the West Indies, 1221 The colonists find no advantage from the opening a direct 

trade to the United States, owing to the restrictions with which it is burthened, 1226 —— 

Price of slaves in Rio Janeiro 1827, 1236———Consequences to merchants and planters 

of the trade between Europe and West Indies being thrown open; probable difficulty of 

planters obtaining advances under such a system, 1240—-—Witness is connected with 
planters under no embarrassment; has estates without embarrassment, but cannot get 

supplies cheaper or better than those under mortgage, 1253. 























Markets. See Sugar, 8. 


Marshal of Court of Justice, Amount of the salary of, in Demerara, Rose 1512. 


Mauritius. Hardship to the West Indians of the admission of sugar from the Mauritius 
upon British Plantation duty, Innes, p. 55——-On account of their not being subject to the 
same restrictions as West Indians, Innes, p. 55——Disproportion between the male and 
female population in the Mauritius, Innes 613 Which proves that the slave trade 
had not ceased there at the time it had done so in the West Indies, Jnnes 614——-Dif- 
ference in the relative condition of Demerara and Mauritius, Innes 614——Causes 
thereof, Innes 616——In 1828 there were in the Mauritius 47,657 males, 29,117 
females, Douglas 630. ; 


Mayers, John Pollard (Analysis of his Evidence.) Agent for Barbadoes, 1422 Distress 
of planters, which has been gradually approaching now threatens with total ruin, 1427 
——Present and passed prices of sugar, 1427 Causes of distress in Barbadoes, 1429 
——Oppressive nature of the present tax on sugars, 1430——Effect of the high duty on 
the commission charged to merchants, 1431—-—Position of planters as to the control 
exercised over their transactions, contrasted with the application of laws to farmers in 
this country, 1432——Complaints in the West Indies of merchants’ charges in this, 1433 
——Nature of merchants’ charges; hardship on planters being made answerable for 
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Mayers, John Pollard (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

defalcations of payments on the part of those to whom merchants have sold sugars ; interest 
charged by merchants to planters, 1433—-—Planters are obliged to pay greater duties than 
on the quantity sold, they being leived on importation weights, 1434 Manner 
in which British planters are affected by foreign slave trade; and facilities which 
foreigners obtain in the European market, 1435——Nature of the four-and-half per cent. 
taxes ; oppressive nature of the tax; Lord Broughaw’s opinion thereon ; consequence of 
its operation in Tortola and Antigua, 1436——Injustice of the present application of the 
funds raised by this tax, 1437——Table showing the effect of the four-and-half per cent. 
duties on the gross produce of a West India sugar estate in Barbadoes, and the amount 
thereof as a tax upon income; estate consisting of 453 acres of land, 200 negroes, 90 head 
of cattle, 1438 Measures recommended for relief of West Indians; remission of four- 
and-a-half per cent. duties, and duties on socades, 1439. 


Measurement. See Freight. 


Medical Attendance. Expense to proprietors of West India estates, for medical attendance 
for the slaves, Colville 276. 








Medicine was. at all times forwarded to the West Indies, not more now than before the 
abolition of the slave trade, Colville 403—-—The rate of pay per head to the medical 
attendant may have increased, Colville 409. 


Mercantile Charges. Commissions and charges of West India merchants, Colville 307-310 
——Small advantage which would be derived from any deduction of merchants’ charges 
would be so trifling as hardly to be worth notice, Hyndman 835 Merchants make no 
difference in their charges on free and mortgaged property, Colville 1052, Marryat 1253. 
——Description of mercantile charges made by the house of which witness is a partner, 
Marryat 1206—-—The same to estates that are free, as those under mortgage, Colvalle 
1052, Marryat 1253——Effect of the bigh duty on sugar on the commission charged by 
merchants, Mayers 1431——-Commercial charges much complained of in the West 
Indies, Mayers 1433 Nature of merchants’ charges; hardship of planters being 
answerable for defalcations of payments on the part of those to whom merchants have 
sold sugar, Mayers 1433——-Charges by merchants on consignments from Brazils, 
Boothby 2140 Causes of the charges on Brazils sugar being bigher in London than 
Liverpool, Boothby 2150——Commission charged in Brazils for loading a ship, Boothby 
2309——~-Terms in which business is transacted in Brazils, Boothby 2315 Charges 
which Brazilian planters have to pay before the net proceeds are ascertained in this 
country, Follett 2633 Charges on supplies which are sent out to the West Indies for 
the use of estates, Parker 2647-—-—Charges per cent. on sugar from Demerara to London, 
Parker 2657 Commission charged on long price, Parker, 2662——Charge for effect- 
ing insurance, Parker 2663——Without present advantages, merchants would not allow 
money to remain on mortgage, Parker 2680. 























Merchants. Great proportion of shipping used in the West India trade not the property of 
merchants, Colville 311 Do not interfere at all in regard to homeward freight from 
West Indies, which is entirely regulated by planters, Colvzdle 312——-Manner of charging 
interest and commission by merchants, Colville 362——Distress of planters has led to 
distress of merchants ; distress of one must necessarily affect the other, Innes 595—— 
Influence of merchants’ advances ; practice of advaneing largely has been a great detri- 
ment to planters; mismanagement which arises in estates abroad from the system of con- 
nexion between merchant and planter, Douglas 667——-Great change would take place 
in the connexion of merchant and planter, if duties were paid by purchasers of sugar. 
Douglas 669, 682——Effect of West Indies being free ports on the connexion of mer- 
chants and planters, Colville 1058——Probable effect on the connexion of merchant and 
planter, and the position in which each would be placed by any change of the present 
system, Colville 1093 Merchants may sometimes own ships; the majority are held 
by persons not consignees of West India property, Colville 1117—-—-Consequences to 
merchants and planters of the trade between Europe and West Indies being thrown open ; 
probable difficulty of planters obtaining advances under such a system, Marryat 1240 
——Manner in which planters free from mortgage may transact their business, Aikin 
1968 Reciprocal obligations between merchants and planters, Henery 2447—-— 
Transactions which take piace between planter and merchants in Brazil as to advances of 
money, Fo/lett 26:6——-Planters not more indebted than three years since, Follett 
2621. 

See Mercantile Charges, supra. 


Mersey. See Charter Party. 


Molasses. Hardship of duty on, Rep. 4 Quantity exported from British West Indies 
to the United States 1817, Macdonnell 87 Use of molasses and sugar in breweries, 
instead of foreign grain, worthy of further consideration, Colville 348——Unfair exclu- 
sion of molasses from being used in breweries in this country, Innes, p- 54—-—Necessity 
for the removal of the restrictions on molasses, Innes 607——Want of an increased 
market for, Innes 610 Reference to the evidence taken before the Committee on the 
introduction of molasses to distilleries and breweries, proving the expediency of allow- 
ing molasses to be used im breweries, [nes 619——Prohibition of molasses is a preat 

drawbaek 
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Molasses—continued. , 
drawback to the West Indians, Hyndman 830—-—Considerable increase of the importa- 
tion of molasses from the West Indies to North America, M‘Queen 879——-—Cause of the 
West Indian molasses being so little consumed in the United States, to be attributed to 
the protecting duties, M‘ Queen 883 Benefit which would result to West Indies from 
permission to use molasses in breweries and distilleries, M‘Queen 940, Macdonnell 1376 
-——Manner in which they are consumed in Cuba, Macdonnell 1350——Parliamentary 
Returns do not accurately exhibit the actual consumption of sugar and molasses, because 
bastard sugar and treacle are retained for home consumption in the refinery for export, 
and are not stated in Returns, and because stocks in hand vary from year to year; Tables 
exhibiting the operation of these circumstances in respect to British plantation sugar, 


Macdonnell 1421—Often gives symptoms of acidity, Nasmyth 1803. 
See also Imports. 





Montserrat. Distress in this island has arrived at its utmost, Brown 953. 
Mortality of Slaves. See Slaves, 6. 


Mortgages. State of in the West Indies, Rep. 16 Government advances recommended to 
liquidate, Rep. 17 General understanding that remittances shall be consigned to the 
mortgagee from the West Indies, Rep. 16, Macdonnell 83 Position of estates generally 
as regards mortgages, or creditors of estates, for supplies furnished from this country, Mac- 
donnell 195——-On lending money, stipulates for interest on money, consignment and ship- 
ments of produce, Macdonnell 195 Difficulty of raising money on mortgage on a West 
Indian estate, Colville 289 Difficulties which have fallen on West Indians, owing to 
the distressed state of the markets, rendering it impossible for them to reduce their mort- 
gages, Innes 593———Difliculty of inducing merchants to make advances on West Indian 
estates, or of effecting any sale, Oliver 963, Colquhoun 989 By law the Colonies may 
send their produce where they please; they are restricted only by individual engagements, 
Colquhoun 1008 Ships sent from this country could not find cargoes in the West 
Indies, on account of mortgages, Colquhoun 1013 [In the event of a free trade, 
planters must pay off their mortgages before they can command their consignments, 
Colzille 1074 In many cases the mortgagee or creditor has not received even his 
interest, Colville 1081 When the mortgage is paid off, the obligation to consign ends, 
Colville 1088 Planters would gain advantage by free trade, when they paid off ‘their 
mortgages, Colville 1089 Increase of the debts of West Indians owing to the great 
depression of the times, Colville 1105—-——Large proportion of planters encumbered with 
mortgages in Demerara, Rose 1505, 1503 Enormous interest paid by planters for 
mortgagers in’ Demerara, Atkin 1963 Manner in which planters free from mortgage 
may transact their business economically, Arkin 1968 Mortgages on sugar estates in 
Berbice commenced about twenty years since, Henery 2373 Advantages gained by an 
unmortgaged proprietor, LHenery 2390, 2424——T'ransactions which take place between 
planters and merchants in regard to advances of money, Follett 2616 Without present 
advantages as to mercantile charges, merchants would not allow capital to remain on 
mortgage, Parker 2680 Importance as a measure of relief, if the Government were to 
make advances to planters, enabling them to pay off their mortgages, Parker 2764. 


N. 


Nasmyth, James (Analysis of his Evidence.) Plan suggested by witness for sending sugar 
from the Colonies in a different process of manufacture from that which now takes place 
there, by which the labour in the Colonies might be abridged, and the interest of the 
planter promoted, 1778— — Deseription of sugar purchased by refiners and grocers, 1785 
——System of sugar boiling pursued in the West Indies, 1788 Beneficial results to 
the shipping interest by following the plan proposed by witness of importation of a new 
manufacture of sugar, 1795 The plan differs from the present plan only in this, that 
in the one case sugar is separated from the molasses abroad, and according to witness’s 
plan the two substances are in future to be separated here, 1818, 






























































Negroes. See Slaves. 
Nevis. Distress occasioned by want of judicial establishments, M‘Queen 850, 
New Brunswick. See Imports. 


Newfoundland. Provisions are by law allowed from the Hanse Towns, and they undersell 
British articles, Co/quhoun 998. 
See also Imports. 


Nova Scotia. See Imports, 
O. 
Offices. Names of patent oftices performed by deputy in the Colonies, Rose 1514. 


Oliver, W. E. (Analysis of his Evidence.) Great depreciation which has taken place in. the 
value of West India property, 962 Difficulty of effecting a sale, or of inducing 
merchants to make any advances, 963———Witness knows only of one sale for the last 
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Oliver, W. E. (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 

’ few years, and that at a very low rate, 966——Great amount of legal expenses attending 
the transfer of property in the Islands, 96g ——Stamp duties in Jamaica, 969 Manner 
in which the Slave Registry Act interferes with the transfer of property, 97 Cost of 
drawing a settlement under the Slave Registry Act, 978 The Act was passed with 
no view to revenue, 981———Great expense of the Registry Office in comparison to the 
benefit derived, 98s:—-—Impediment occasioned by this office to the ready transfer of 
property, 983. 

Orders in Council. Effect of the Orders in Council on the subject of slave labour has 
enhanced the price of production of sugar, Hyndman 760 System of labour of slaves 
which prevailed previous to the Order in Council, Marryat 1211 Effect of the pro- 
mulgation of the Orders in Council respecting slaves on the value of property in 


Demerara, Rose 1494——Effect of Orders in Council will not be fully felt in Demerara 
till 1832, Rose 1688. 


Osnaburgs. See Linens. 
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Parker, Charles Stewart (Analysis of his Evidence.) Charges on supplies which are sent 
out to the West Indies for the use of estates, 2647—-—-Only discount taken by merchants 
is the difference between cash and credit at 10 per cent. interest per annum, 2651 
Charges per cwt. on sugar from Demerara to Liverpool, 2657—-—-Commiission is charged 
on the long price, 2662——Half per cent. is charged for effecting insurance, 2663—— 
Rates of insurance, 2664——Freight charged to planters, 2666-—-—Discounts allowed 
on chartering vessels, 2668--—Of which the merchant has not the whole benefit, 2671 
——Practice as to charges of freight to planters, 2672—-—-Planters bound by mortgage 
to consign sugars; as to supplies, the purchase is optional, 2677—-—Without present 
advantage, merchants would not allow money to remain on mortgage, 2680—— Profit 
on chartered ships; letter concerning freighting the John and Mary from Demerara to 
Liverpool, 2685—-—Price of ram puncheons; discounts allowed, 2687——Importance of 
good ships and fast sailers in the West India trade, 2694--—-Merchants might charter 
on better terms than they could build vessels; the interest of the planters is concerned in 
shipping,in good vessels, 2698———The charge of 5s. freight to planters is but a remu- 
neration to merchants for expenses incurred of building and fitting superior vessels adapted 

_.to carrying West India produce, 2705. 





Profit which merchants fairly make by discounts, which would be open to the planter 
with cash payments, 2707—-—-Present rate of freights to Demerara; advantages to 
planters of regular ships, 2725, 2733—-—Free correspondents have for many years 
shipped at the same prices as mortgaged planters, 2734——Nature of the charter of the 
Zoe by witness, mercantile house at Demerara, 2738——Nature of discounts taken by 
merchants from tradesmen, 2752——Two prices for supplies are not known in the West 
India trade, 2756——lIn one instance only has witness known discounts being impro- 
perly given, 2757——-Importance as a measure of relief if the Government were to make 
advances to planters to enable them to pay off mortgages, 2764 Further explanations 
concerning discounts taken by merchants on tradesmen’s bills, 2767—-—Loss of damages 
by shipping in bad vessels falls on the merchant; case of the Zoe, 2771——Coals are 
very seldom charged with freight, 2778——The only advantage derived by merchants 
from their transactions witb tradesmen in shipping supplies is use of their capital and 
credit, 2782—-—Further evidence concerning the transaction of allowing supplies to be 
high priced, and then taking a great discount, 2704. 





Pasture Land. The value of pasture land depends on the use which can be made of it by 
sugar estates, Colville 340. 
See also Cane Land. Pens. 


Names of those 





Patent Offices, Expenses of, in the Colony of Demerara, Rose 1512 
performed by deputy, Rose 1514. 


Pens; their failure has not been commensurate with that of sugar estates, Colville 344 — 
The full effect of distress on this property has not yet been felt, Colville 345——At the 
present low prices do no more than clear their expenses, Taylor 704. 


Phillpotts, Thomas (Analysis of his Evidence.) Distress which exists among West India 
Planters attributable principally to the low price of produce, 477 Manner in which 
the interference from this country acts upon all classes of society in the Colonies, 478 
——Slaves past labour have the same advantages as others, 481 If immediate relief 
be not granted, irretrievable ruin must fall on large portions of West Indians, 482--— 
Case of distress occasioned. by failure of supplies from the. Colonies, 484 Sugar 
estates can be converted to no other object, 485——-Coffee could not grow where cane had 
been previously planted, 489—-—Climate and situation most advantageous for sugar, 
least so for coffee, 490——Chocolate requires virgin soil, 493——Free trade with the 
United States must be beneficial to planters, 494 The most effectual measure for 

relief 
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Phillpotts, Thomas (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. | 
relief of the West Indies would be the entire suppression of the slave trade; also an 
import duty on clayed sugar, 497-s00———Less than nine cwt. would be an_ inefficient 
reduction, 499 ——Duty if charged on sugar when taken from bond would be advan- 
tageous to the planter: be now pays duty on drainage, 501—-—Present mode of charging 
duty induces an immediate sale, 502——-—Statement of drainage of sugar between landing 
and sale, 503——-Taking off the duty on ginger and pimento would be a creefit relief to 
small settlers, 504—-—Planters cannot continue to sell sugar at the preanstey, e€s without 
absolute ruin, 508 Reduction of duty would be beneficial to planters, and commerce 
generally, 512——-Extent to which the slave trade is carried on at the Havanna, 518 

Nineteen or twenty shillings to the planter would pay a small return as a net price, 
526——The expense of navigating a British ship is one-third more than. that of navi- 
gating an American, 531 Numbers of estates have been thrown up from making no 
return to the planter, 537 Relief which planters would gain if the intercourse between 
the West Indies and United States were thrown open, 540——-Expenses which make it 
dearer to navigate a British ship than an American, 549 Circumstances under which 
trade could be carried on with the United States with profit to planters, 557 The 
absolute cessation of .the slave trade would be the greatest boon to the West Indians, 
563 Advantages to the planter of being allowed to sell his sugar in bond, 568-—— 
If sugar netted 161. sterling per hogshead, it would leave a small profit, and two or three 

_ per cent. for capital, 575. 























Pimento, Taking off the duty on pimento would materially assist small planters, Phillpots 504. 
Plantain is the general food of Demerara, Rose 1628. 


Planters. Consequences to planters of abolition of slave trade, Rep. 3 General feeling 
of planters, owing to want of confidence in measures from home, Rep. 19 Causes 
which aggravate the distress under which they labour, Macdonnell 35, Brown 954 

Modes in which relief might be given to the present distress of West Indian 

planters, Macdonnell 45 Receive no benefit from the trade with Europe being 

open, partly on account of their connexion with merchants in this country, Macdonnell 
81——There are few unencumbered with debt on mortgage, Macdonnedl 198: Those 

which are few, prefer the security of this market to foreign Europe, Macdonnell 205 

Restrictions which operate to prevent planters sending their produce to any port in 

Europe, Macdonnell 195—— Distress of proprietors, owing to merchants being no Jonger 

able to make advances for the support of their families, Colville 259 The only relief 

which can be given is higher prices, which can only be effected by a bounty on the 























export of refined sugar, Colville 294—- Weight on the planter who risks, on the sale of 
sugar, the duty as well as amount of price, Colville 366—— Distress of planters has led 
to distress of merchants, Innes 595—-—-In the event of a free trade, planters must first pay 





off their mortgage in this country, Colville 1074 Position of planters as to the coatrol 
exercised over their transactions, contrasted with application of laws to farmers in this 
country, Mayers 1432——Difficulties in which they have been involved, owing to the 
acquisition of Colonies, and partial abolition of the slave trade at the peace, Colville 3.48, 
Douglas 623, Taylor 724 Manner in which. the interference from this country acts 
upon planters in the West Indies, Phillpotts 4783—If immediate relief be not granted, 
irretrievable ruin must fall on large portions of West Indians, Phillpotts 482——Cannot 
continue to sell sugar at the present prices without irretrievable ruin, Phil/potts 508 —— 
Specific burthens and disadvantages to which the West India planters are liable by the 
policy and regulations of the Mother Country, against which, means ougit to be taken 
to afford relief, Douglas 623 Manner in which the commercia! policy of this country 
imposes expenses upon the colonist, which disable him from ,competing successfully 
with the growers of foreign produce, Douglas 631 To restore confidence, planters 
must be satisfied that parliament will respect the rights of property, Hyndman 826—-— 
General feeling of disappointment at their distresses meeting with no consideration, Rep.19, 
Hyndman 827—-—Alarm of planters at the discussion and principles evinced in this 
country as to property, M‘Queen gio——Consequences to planters of the trade between 
West Indies and Europe being thrown open, Marryat 1260——At Brazils are all 
resident, and manage their own estates, Sealy 2593, 2595. 
See also Distress. 


Ploughs. Use of the plough has increased in the West Indies, Colville 431— —But cannot 
be very extensively used, owing to the nature of the land, Colville 435. 











Poll Tax. Poll Tax returns cf Jamaica not to be taken as an accurate account of the 
actual slave population of the Colony, Burge, p. 171-1441, 1444. 


Population. Number of slave population not correctly ascertained till after the passing the 
Registry Act, Colville 416 History of the population of Demerara since the Registry 
Act was passed, Hyndman 767 Inefficiency of labourers during any period between 
the cessation of slave trade and increase of natural population, Hyndman 772——Ratio 
of increase of slaves on several estates, Hyndman 775 Population of Barbadoes has 
been increasing for many years, Hyndman 776 ——-Tendency in West Indies to a greater 
increase of females than males, Hyndman 779-—-—-Summary of the population of Deme- 
rara and Essequibo for the years 1817, 1820, 1823, 1826, 1829, including the registry for 
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Population—continued. 
31 May 1829, Hyndman 780——List of the slave population of Demerara and Essequibo 
1817, 182, at intervals of three years, p. 83 Plantations selected, exhibiting an in- 
‘crease during’the past three years fully equal to the periodical increase of the population 
_ of Great Britain, which has been estimated at one-and-a-half per cent. per annum, p. 84 
——Pyfbable period required to bring a slave population to a natural state, Hyndman 789 
——W détivean as to slaves in Jamaica, 1804-1807, Macdonnell 1520—— Present state 


, 
it. 


of slavé pope, Sse, “ merara, Rose 1548——State of the slave population in Berbice 
1806, Henery 245. ‘2,4 ylation in Berbice has never become natural, Henery 2452 
Increase of population on estates in Berbice, Henery 2475——Proportion of males 
and female slaves in Berbice, Henery 2503——Increase of population on a sugar estate 
during the iast fifteen years of three per cent., Henery 2534. Abstract of Returns from 
- Slave Colonies concerning slave population, App. p. 318. 


See Poll Tax, supra. 











Pork might be imported cheaper to the West India Colonies than from this country, 
Macdonnell 1324. 


Port Charges. Difference between the Ports of London and Liverpool trifling in expense, 
dock dues being heavy in Liverpool, and pilotage in London, Clent 1886. 


Portugal. Amount of imports to, and exports from, the Havanna 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120. 
Price of Sugar. See Sugar, 7. 

Produce. See Coffee. Freight. Shipping. Sugar. 

Proprietors of West India Estates. See Planters. 


Protecting Duties. Cause of Americans taking so little West Indian rum and molasses, to 
be attributed to their protecting duties for encouraging their own produce, and their 
encouragement to distillation from grain at home, M‘ Queen 883. 


Provisions. As much food as possible is at present raised on the estate for the slave population, 
Colville 421——Advantages which would be gained by West Indians in the purchase of 
provisions, if the trade to the United States was free, Phallpotts 540——Provisions which 
would be purchased cheaply by the Colonies if all restrictions were taken off the trade 
between West Indies and America, Hyndman 830 Provisions are supplied to New- 
foundland cheaper from the Hanse Towns, than they could be from Great Britain, 
Colquhoun 998——Provisions may be supplied cheaper to the West Indies than from this 
country, Colville 1060, Macdonnell 1324 Plantains, yams, cassady, are the general food 
of Demerara, Rose 1628 Beef, pork, salt, fish, herrings, are imported from America 
to Demerara, Rose 1633. 











R. 
Rattoon. See Sugar, 5. 
Reciprocity System. Effect of the reciprocity system on the Colonies, Douglas 636 


6 Geo. 4, which first altered the colonial system, was not adjusted according to reci- 
a fe ‘ iT hs Diag iS Aye 5 
procal Treaties ; it gave no relief whatever to British Colonies, Macdonnell 1356. 





Refinery. Effect of prohibition of in the West Indies, Rep. 9 Effect which would pro- 
bably be produced by allowing the West Indians to refine their sugar in the islands, 
Macdonnell 164 Owing to want of capital, the permission to refine would be of 
no use, Macdonnell 165 Could not be carried on with the present population of 
negroes, Macdonnell 170 Description of sugar usually purchased for refinery, Col- 
ville 351 Refiners should be enabled to purchase the lowest description of sugar, 
Innes 603——Refining sugar in Jamaica is attended with much greater expense than 
in this country, Taylor 736—-—Refinery could not be carried on with profit to planters 
generally, Taylor 742 Extent of benefit to be derived from a bounty on exportation 
of refined sugar, M‘Queen 935——Plan for relief of West Indian interests by means of 
drawback, and admission of sugar into refineries upon bond, under certain restrictions, 
M‘ Queen 945—— Ports on the continent to which refined sugar is principally exported 
from this country, Colville 1184——Previous to 1826, when the bounty upon export of 
refined sugar was withdrawn, those states which then received it continued, Colville 1191 
——The United States gives bounties on refined sugar, as also France, Colville 1194—— 
The reason which prevents sugar being manufactured in the Colonies is the prohibitory 
duty upon refined sugar in this country, Macdonnell 1360—-—The mere operation of 
claying would not be sufficient protection to the West Indies; they must have the liberty 
to introduce fine loaves into this country, Macdonnedl 1361 Evil to West Indies of 
introduction of foreign sugar to be refined for export, Macdonnell 1419 Nature of 
sugar preferred by refiners, Nasmyth 1785——Plan suggested by witness, for sending 
sugar from the Colonies in a diflerent process of manufacture from that which now takes 
place there, by which the labour of the Colonies might be abridged, and the interest of 
the planters promoted, Nasmyih 1778 Difference between plan proposed and the law 
as at present established, Nasmyth 1818 Refiners in Liverpool purchase at short price, 
Boothby 2146———British sugars are much yalucd by refiners at Trieste, Boothby 2256. 


Registration 
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Registration of Slaves, Cost of, in the island of Jamaica, Macdonnell 58 Great impedi- 
ment to the transfer of property in this country by the Register Act, Innes 593. 





Registry Act adds to charges attending deeds of transfer, Oliver 971 Cost of drawing 


a settlement under the Slave Registry Act, Oliver 978. 


Registry Office. Great expense of the Registry Office in comparison of the benefit received, 
Oliver 982——Impediments occasioned by this office to the ready transter of property, 
Olver 983. 


Relief. See Bounties. Drawback. Planters. Sugar, 3. 


Resolutions of the House of Commons. Instance of the depreciation of the value of slaves, 
owing to the Resolutions of the House of Commons 1823, ‘l'aylor 697. 


Restrictions. Causes which tend to enhance the price of production, Macdonnell 19—— 
Restrictions in the United States would not be altered for any alteration Britain might 
make, Macdonnell 73——Manner in which the commercial policy of this country 
imposes expenses upon the colonist, which disable him from competing successfully with 
the grower of foreign produce, Douglas 631——Restrictions which will always render 
competition with foreigners difficult to British colonists, Hyndman 822 Cause of 
distress in the West Indies, Brown 954-~—Distress occasioned by the manner in which 
6 Geo. 4, has been carried into execution; illegality of these measures, Brown 


055, 950. 


Revenue. Consequences of reduction of duty to West Indies, Rep. 9. Gross and net 
revenue from all articles obtained from the West Indian Colonies, Macdonnell 57 
Would not be decreased by a reduction of duty on sugar; necessity of the measure, 
Innes 596——Consequences to the revenue if the British Colonies were destroyed, and 
this country depended on foreigners for supply, M‘Queen yo2. — 











Rio Janeiro, Price of slaves at, 1827, Marryat 1236. 
See also Bahia. Brazils. 


Rose, Peter (Analysis of his Evidence). In Demerara one-third of the number of slaves is 
about the effective labour of an estate, 1448—-—When the slave trade was carried on, two- 
thirds was the proportion, 1450——The Creoles are now the most effective tradesmen on 
estates, 1456 Labour used in manufacturing sugar and rum has decreased one-third since 
machinery has been introduced, but expense has increased, 1461——From. the improve- 
ments since 1809, sugar can be produced in double quantities in the same time tham under 
the former system, 1465——-Expense of producing a cwt. of sugar in Demerara, 1471 —— 
Production of an estate with 500 negroes in Demerara, p. 174——Principal cause of 
depreciation of property occasioned by a feeling of insecurity as to property, 1476 
——Further causes of distress, 1478——Depreciation of value proved by the sale 
of Essex and Vigilance estates, 1485—-—Large proportion of proprietors encnmbered 
by mortgages, 1505—Amount of taxation in Demerara 1830, 1509——Suggestions 
for diminution of expenses in the Colonies, 1512——Offices performed by deputy, 
1514——Proportion of labour performed by male and female slaves, 1516——Effect 
of the late Orders in Council on the slave labour, 1522—-—-Comparative produce of 
two estates, one worked by Creoles, the other by Africans, 1523 Inequality of life 
after a certain period among negroes, to be accounted for by inequality of sexes ; 
two-thirds were formerly men, 1533——There is now less mortality than formerly, owing 

. to better treatment, 1544——Evidence on the subject of the negro population, 1548, 

Gocds have been dearer since the re-opening of the intercourse with the United States, 
1554——On account of the duties, 1556—-—No benefit can be derived from the American 
trade, unless the duty on rum be changed, 1560. 

Consequences of the frequent changes in the trade between West Indies and America, 
1563——-Dutch mortgagees send their sugars from Demerara to Holland, 1571—— 
The North American Colonies have supplied West Indies as cheaply as the United 
States, 1578S——Mortality of newly-imported Africans, 1585—~—Residence of planiers 
in Demerara, and state of incumbrance of estates, 1593——-Management of estates 
by resident proprietors and attornies, 15909, 1606——Commissions paid to attornies 
for managing estates, 1613--—Planters seldom act as managers of their estates, 1618 
— —Plantains, yams and cassady, are the geueral food of Demerara, 1628 Which 
are principally raised in the Colony, 1631 Beef, pork, salt, fish and herrings, are 
imported from America, 1633——Oflicers employed in managing an estate; nature of 
their employment, 1640——Estates in Demerara still make some profit, and return 
interest for capital, 1661——In 1830 a very good estate yielded 2% percent. 1663 
Many coffee and cotton estates have been converted into sugar estates, 1668——Pro- 
portion of increase of sugar estates, and diminution of coffee and cotton plantations, 1670 
~-—Imports and exports of Demerara 1828-1830, p. 183. 

















Sugar-canes exhaust the land, 1672——Manner of cropping in Demerara, 1675—— 
Effect of the Orders in Council relative to slave labour will not be felt till 1832, 1688 
——One or two estates have been thrown up, owing to existing distress, 1690—— 
condition of slayes has been better since the abolition of the slave trade, 1692. 
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Rose, Peter (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. . 
(Second Examination.) Rate of freight from Demerara to different ports of Great 
Britain, 1701——Average production of sugar on an estate with 500 slaves, 1710 —— 
Task-work for slaves is being gradually more introduced in Demerara, 1713 Sugar 
cultivation might be extended considerably in Demerara with an increased slave popula- 
tion, but not to double the amount; there is virgin land still ungranted, 1719 
Manner of ag ange task-work, 1731 Effect of steam-engines superseding cattle, 
in depriving the land of much manure, 1736——-Number of years sugar will rattoon 
in Demerara, 1740 Task-work is generally approved of, 1746 Witness has 
furnished his estate with supplies from Demerara, except machinery and matters of that 
kind, 1758—-—Unable to account for the relative proportions of male and female slaves, 
1760 During the slave trade, two-thirds of the importations were males, 1765. 




















Royalist. Account sales of 50 hogsheads of sugar ex Royalist, from Berbice to London, 
on account of W. Henery, Henery 2387. 


Rum. Quantity exported from the British Colonies to the United States, 1817, Macdonnell 87 
Hardship on West Indians of the duty on rum, Rep. 4. Colville 348 Duty on rum in 
the United States, Phillpotts 560.—— Extent to which distillers of this country are protected 
against the West India distiller in duty laid on rum, Innes, p. 54——Small consumption 
of, in Scotland and Ireland, Innes, p. 54——Necessity for an equalization of duty on 
rum and British spirits, Innes 610, Hyndman 809, Brown 957——Quantity of rum which 
has been shipped to this country in consequence of the market to America being still more 
limited than formerly, Douglas 649—— Disadvantageous circumstances under which rum 
arrives in this country for sale on account of the duty in favour of British spirits, Douglas 
652, Brown 954——Facility might be afforded by Government allowing rum to be 
rectified in bond; advantage of this to West India interest, Douglas 683 Cause of 
so small a quantity of rum being used in the United States owing to the protecting duties, 
M‘ Queen 883 ——Quantity of rum imported into North American Colonies may equal 
that formerly taken by the United States, M‘ Queen 895———Loss of revenue occasioned 
by the adulteration of rum with spirits in Scotland ; extent to which the Government are 
defrauded, M‘Queen 916 ~—Relief which West Indians would experience by equaliza- 
tion of duties on rum and British spirits, Macdonnell 1378. 
See also Imports. 











Russia. Effect of the restrictive system of Austria and Russia on the importation of British 
colonial produce in the West Indies, Macdonnell 39 ——Regulations in Russia as to the 
importation of crushed sugar, Macdonnell 130-—-—Effect of their tariff on the shipment 
of sugar from the British West Indies, Macdonnell 134——Quantity of crushed sugar 
shipped to Russia 1826, and at present, Macdonnell 157 Amount of imports and 
exports from the Havanna, 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120 ‘Tariff which places clayed and 
muscovado sugar on the same footing as regards Russia, virtually excludes British sugar, 
Mayers 1435. 








Sale of Sugar. See Sugar, 8. ep 
Sale of West India Property. See Estates. 
Salt Fish. See Fish. 

Sandwich. See United States. 


Sealy, George Timothy (Analysis of his Evidence.) Expense of production of sugar in 
Bahia will not remunerate the cultivators at the present prices, 2542 It will merely 
pay the current expenses, but no interest on capital, 2545 The proportion of males 
to females in importation of slaves was always very great, 2548 The males older than 
females, 2552——The slave trade in Bahia has now entirely ceased, 2562——And is 
effectually checked, as the lower orders are very much against it, 2565 Value of 
slaves, 2566 Nature of taxation in Rio Janeiro, 2580——-Slaves are principally 
clothed with British manufactures, 2584——Duty paid on these manufactures on 
entering, 2585——Lumber is entirely procured from their own country, 2587—-—When 
fish is supplied to slaves, it comes principally from Newfoundland, 2589——Planters at 
Brazils are all resident, 2593———And manage their own estates, £595. 

















Settlements. See Registry Act. 


SHIPPING. 
. 1. Generally. 
2. American. . 

1. Generally, Quantity of shipping einployed in carrying on the West Indian trade, 
Macdonnell 53——Shipping interest has been injured by the late treaty with the United 
States, Macdonnell 89 In consequence of the change of the law, the shipping between 
Canada and the British West Indies has diminished, Macdonnell 100 ——Employment of 
British shipping in the foreign camang jrede from Brazils and Havanna, Macdonnell 140 

Greater part of shipping used in West India trade not the property of merchants, 
_ Colville 311-—Expenses which make it dearer to navigate a British than an American 
vessel 
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Shipping —continued. 


1. Generally—continued. 
vessel, Phillpotts 349—— Position of the British Colonies as to the employment of shipping 
and expenses of freight, Douglas 639 Manner in which shipping is found and con- 
tracts made for the conveyance of produce from the Colonies to this country, Douglas 
641 Ships sent from this country could not find cargoes in West Indies, on account of 
mortgages, Colquhoun 1013 If free trade was permitted in the West Indies, foreign 
shipping must be permitted to enter, Colville 1072 Terms on which witness has 
chartered vessels to Demerara, Clint 1857 Copy of charter-party delivered to the 
Committee, Clint 1859 Difference in expense between the ports of London and Liver- 
pool trifling, dock dues being heavy in Liverpool and pilotage in London, Clint 1886—— 
Preference given to British over American when returning from Brazils to a northern port, 
Boothby 2266 Tonnage of the country has decreased within the last few years, dikin 
2044——Fewer vessels building lately, Atkin 2046——Ordinary cargo necessary for 
a vessel from 250 to 300 tons, Arkin 2059—— Advantages merchants might derive from 
carrying on the trade of collecting freight for vessels, Aikin 2065——If the trade were 
free ships would undertake chance of freight, Aikin 2082——Vessels often return without 
loading from the West Indies, sometimes from the East, Imrie 2355—-—Profits on 
chartered ships, Parker 682 Letter concerning the freight of the John and Mary 
from Demerara to Liverpool, Parker 2685——Importance of good ships and fast sailers 
in the West India trade, Parker 2694——Merchants might charter on better terms than 
they could build vessels; the interest of the planter is concerned in shipping in good 
vessels, Parker 2698.-—--Shipping, Foreign and British, employed in the trade with the 
British West India Islands, 1820-1830, App. p. 203.——-Number and tonnage of 
vessels which entered inwards and cleared outwards to and from the West Indies from 
and to the North America Colonies and Foreign Europe, 1828-1830, App. p. 294. 

2. American. Opinions of mercantile men as to the increase or diminution of American 
shipping frequenting the West Indies, Macdonnell 104~—-Comparative price of British 
and American shipping, Macdonnell 111. 

See also Apollo. Charter. Freight. Harlequin. Madras. Royalist. Zoe. 


























SLAVES— 

Generally. 

. Amelioration Laws. 
Importation. 
Labour. 
Manumission. 
Mortality. 
Treatment. 


WORE woo 


1. Generally. Consequences to the slave population if the planters are driven to 
abandon the cultivation of their sugar estates, Colville, 266—— Care taken of them by 
planters, Colville 276 The aged and infirm negroes and children receive the same sup- 
plies as effective workmen, Colville, 281 Manner in which interference from this 
country acts upon the habits of the slaves, Phillpotts 478—-— Distress occasioned to slaves 
owing to the distress of masters, M‘Queen 845 ——-Present state of British slave popula- 
tion in the West Indies, Macdonnell 1264—— Inequality of life, after a certain period, 
among negroes, to be accounted for by inequality of sexes; two-thirds were formerly 
men, Rose 1533——State of the slave population of Berbice 1806, Henery 2451—— 
Population in the settlement of Berbice has never become natural, Henery 2452—— 
Creoles are more intelligent than Africans, Henery 2459——Value of slaves in Surinam, 
Henery 2492 Value of slaves, Sealy 2566—-—In Demerara, Stahlsmidt 2899-——Pro- 
portional value of male and female slaves, Follett 2640.——Abstract of Returns from 
Slave Colonies concerning slave population, App. p. 318. 


2. Amelioration Laws. Effect of the amelioration laws in the West Indies, Macdonnell 
20——Difliculties of any laws respecting the slave trade being carried into effect, Mac- 
donnell 226 Measures necessary to enable the West Indians to assist the Resolutions 
of the House of Commons of 1823, for the amelioration of slaves, Jnnes 610 -——Orders 
in Council respecting slave labour has enhanced the price of production of sugar, Hynd- 
man, 760 Tendency of measures pursued by Government as to slaves’ emancipation, 
M‘Queen 850——Distress occasioned by the law prohibiting the moving of slaves from 
one island to another, M‘Queen 854. 

3. Importation. Foreign slave traders import efficient labourers ; consequence of this 
on British Colonies where the importation of slaves is not allowed, Macdonnell 21 
The great supply of negroes to the. foreign Colonies affords them a greater facility of 
growing their sugar, Macdonnell 160, Colville 274 Expense of a negro of fourteen 
years, reared as they are now treated in the British West Indies, as compared with the 
expense of importation, Innes 585 Prices at which negroes may be purchased in the 
Brazilsand Havanna, Innes, p. 54——Disproportion between the male and female popula- 
tion in the Mauritius, Innes 613 Proving that the slave trade had not ceased there 
when it had done so in the West Indies, Innes 614 —— Difference in value of labour 
from foreign Colonies continuing to import slaves, Hyndman 764——~Ages at which 
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S/aves—continued. 
3. Importation—continued. 





slaves are generally imported, Hyndman 765 Opinions on the increase or decrease of 
slaves in Cuba, gathered from Humboldt, Macdonnell 1259 Creoles more valuable 
than imported Africans, Macdonnell 1276 During the slave trade two-thirds male to 
one-third female were imported into Demerara, Rose 1765 {mportation of negroes 
from the West India Islands; probable mortality among them from change of climate, 
Hlenery 2527 Importation of males in comparison to females was always very great, 
Sealy 2548, Alchorne 2848, Manson 2930—— Males always older than females, Sealy 
2552, Follett 2624—— Latterly females have predominated, 4/chorne 2840——Slave impor- 
tation bas ceased at Brazil, Adchorne 2832——Extent to which it is still carried on in Rio, 
Manson 2926, 29039, 2946——Price of slaves at Bahia, Alchorne 2836, Manson 2938—— 
Difficulties of importing at Brazils, Boothby 2240. 














From the large importation of slaves into Rio, there can be no doubt the manufactures 
of sugar will increase, Manson 2932——The slave trade can still be carried on from the 
inefficiency of the laws in the Brazils, Manson 2959—— The inhabitants are under the 
apprehension that abolishing the slave trade would ruin the country, Manson 2963. 


4. Labour. Labour afforded to countries carrying on the slave trade much cheaper than 
to those debarred from the traffic, Macdonnell 16——Unequal competition occasioned 
by this one great cause of distress, Macdonnell 17, Hyndman 764 Number in the 
British Colonies of effective labourers as compared with Cuba, Macdonnell 22, 62— 
Estimate of the expense of negro labour in Cuba and the Brazils, Macdonnell, 182—— 
Proportion of slaves working in English Colonies does not amount to one-third, 
Colville 275 The number of effective labourers out of every hundred, was before the 
abolition much greater than since in West Indian Islands, Colville 389 Less work is 
now procured from negroes than formerly, Colville 393—— Slaves past labour have the 
same advantages as others, Phillpotts 481 Advantages to countries carrying on the 
slave trade over those where,it had legally ceased, Douglas 623——Statement of people 
upon Woodland’s estate in the Island of ‘Tobago, Douglas 624 Statement of people 
upon Buccoo estate in the Island of Tobago, Douglas 626——Those countries which 
have carried on the slave trade, have a great excess of males over females, Douglas 
630——The agitation of the slave question has made no material alteration in the, 
labour of the negroes, Taylor 731——Inefficiency of Jabour at any period between the 
cessation of the slave trade and the increase of natural population, Hyndman 772—— 
Proportion of sugar produced to slaves engaged in the labour, M‘ Queen, p. 965 ——Great 
additional iabour required for claying sugar beyond producing muscovadoes, M*‘ Queen 873 
——Labour of slavesas regulated by Orders in Council, Marryat 1210——System of labour 
which prevailed previous to the Orders in Council, Marryat 1211——Opinions on the 
increase or decrease of slaves generally gathered from Humboldt, Macdonnell, 1259—-— 
Labours of Africans as compared with Creoles, Macdonnell 1276-1287——Cause of the 
greater number of efficient labourers out of a hundred as compared with English plan- 
tations, Macdornell 1288——Different composition of gangs in English Colonies and 
Foreign Settlements, as to the number of males and females, Macdonnell 1297—-— 
Produce of an estate in Jamaica in 1790, same in 1807; fall off in the supply from 
English estate, Macdonnelt 1301——In Demerara one-third of the number of slaves 
is about the effective labour of an estate, Rose 1448——-During the slave trade two- 
thirds was the proportion, Rose 1450—-—Proportion of male and female labour, Rose 
1517——Task-work for slaves is being more generally introduced into Demerara, Rose 
1713——Task-work in Demerara, Stahlschmidt 2904-2919.——Manner of apportioning 
task-work, Rose 1731——Task-work generally approved of, Rose 1746—-—Africans never 
equal natives as labourers, Henery 2462 Proportions of effective labourers on various 
estates, Henery 2463 Number of effective labourers greater in proportion formerly 
than at present, Henery 2468 In Colonies where the slave trade has been carried on, 
effective labour greater than where it has ceased, Henery 2469 Advantages derived 
from this circumstance, Henery 2470——Rate of production of sugar per negro on 
witness’s estate, Henery 2484——On estates generally, Alchorne, 2847——Proportion 
of males to females, Henery 2503——Value of slaves, Sealy 2566, Alchorne 2836—— 
Ages at which negroes cease to be effective labourers, Henery 2523. 

5. Manumission. Evils of compulsory manumission, M‘Queen 907——Difliculties of 
adequate compensation in cases of manumission, M‘Queen 932. 

6. Mortality of in Cuba, Macdonnell 230, 1262——The greatest mortality takes 
place among infants, Hyndman 780——Humboldvs opinion on mortality of negroes 
on sugar estates, Macdonnell 1262——Greatly influenced by treatment of masters, 
Macdonnell 1262——Mortality at present in British West Indies, Macdonnell, 1264—— 
There is now less mortality than formerly, owing to better treatment, Rose 1544—— 
Mortality of newly imported slaves, Rose 1585 ——Mortality of slaves in 1808, [Menery 
2508——Causes of the great number of deaths of males in comparison to females, 
Henery 2515——Importation of slaves from West India Islands, probable mortality 
among them trom change of climate, Henery 2527. Analysis of the Triennial Return 
of the deaths in the slaves of Demerara and Essequibo, from 1826-1829, App. p. 319. 

7. Treatment. How affected by distress of masters, Rep. 2.——Statement of the treat- 
ment of negroes and system of management adopted and actedupon by order of W. ys 
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Slaves—continued. 

7. Treatment—continued. 
Innes 586 Calculation made in 1831 of the expense of rearing children in Berbice, 
on the supposition that of twelve births there would be one death the first year, one the 
second year, one the sixth year, and one the tenth year, Innes, p. 53 Statement con- 
cerning the population of an estate called Woodlands, in the Island of Tobago, Douglas 
624——Statement of the population on the Buccoo estate, in the Island of Tobago, 
Douglas 626——Those countries which have carried on the slave trade have great excess 
of males over females, Douglas 630 Number of slaves in the Mauritius, Demerara, 
Trinidad, Barbadoes, Grenada, Jamaica, Douglas 630—— Distress and suffering to which 
slaves are reduced, owing to the poverty and distress of masters, M‘Queen 845, Brown 957 
——More work to be gained by good treatment from slaves, Macdonnell 1274—-—Slaves 
are generally clothed in British manufactures, Sealy 2584——In the Brazils great harsh- 
ness is often used towards slaves; there are no laws to prevent ill treatment, Manson 29534. 

See also Creoles. Firm. Island Contingencies. Medical Attendance. Population. 











Slave Trade. Consequences to planters of abolition of, Rep. 3——Consideration of, as far 
as affects planters, Rep. 13——Effect of carrying on the slave trade in foreign settlements 
on the price of sugar, Rep. 3, Macdonnell 14—Value of slaves ; profit of those engaged 
in the traffic, Macdonnell 183——Value of slaves greater in Cuba than the Brazils, Mac- 
donnell 182—-—Nature of the voyage, cargo, contract with seamen, and profits of the returns 
of a slave vessel, Macdonnell 183———If effectual measures were adopted by Government, 
smuggling might be much reduced, Macdonnell 232——Great extent to which the slave 
trade is carried on in the Havanna, Phillpotts 518 Consequences to the British 
Colonies of the slave trade being continued in the foreign settlements after it ceased in 
our own, Douglas 623, Colville 440——Effectual benefit to West Indians would be the 

- entire suppression of the slave trade, Phillpotts 497, 563, M‘Queen 917——Necessity 
of suppression of foreign slave trade, and assurance of the tenure of slave property for 
the well being of planters, Taylor 724, Hyndman 809, 819 Difference in value of 
labour from foreign Colonies continuing to import slaves, Hyndman 764——Great 
distress of the Colonies owing to the continuance of the slave trade, M‘Queen 848, 
917, Colquhoun 989——Extension of since the peace, M‘Queen 865 Impossibility 
of stopping, M‘Queen 923 Most effectual method of destroying the trade to return 
negroes to the African coast, M‘Queen 925 ——Price of slaves in Rio Janeiro, Marryat 
1236 General stock of sugar would decrease, if the slave trade was put an end to, 
Macdonnell 1418——Manner in which British planters are affected by foreign slave 
trade, and facilities which foreigners obtain in the European market, Mayers 1435. 

See also Slaves, 3. 


Condition of slaves has been better since the abolition of the slave trade, Rose 1692 
——State of slave trade in the Brazils, Boothby 2149——Large importation of slaves in 
January and March 1830, Boothby 2161——Price of slaves in Brazils from 1815 to 1818, 
Boothby 2163——Manner in which Brazilians paid for slaves, Boothby 2202——Slave 
population in Brazils much increased by large importations, Boothby 2236——- Difficulties 
which would now arise in attempting to carry on any slave trade in Brazils, Boothby 
2240——-In Bahia has entirely ceased, Sealy 2562, 2565. 


Small Estates. See Estates, 3. 


Smuggling. Smuggling in sugar would be extremely difficult, owing to the bulk of the 
article. Innes, 602. 
See also Spirits. 
Socades, Remission of duty on, recommended as a means of relief to people of colour in 
Barbadoes, Mayers 1440. 


Spanish Main. See Imports. 

















Spain. Amount of imports to, and exports from, the Havanna 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120. 
Specie. See Imports. 


Spirits. Encouragement given in America to the consumption of spirits made from grain, 
M‘ Queen 883 Necessity of equalizing the duty on rum and British spirits, M‘Queen 
916 Loss occasioned to Government by the adulteration of spirits by means of rum 
in Scotland; extent to which Government are defrauded, M‘Queen 916 Extent to 
which smuggling spirits is carried on in Scotland, M‘Queen 941 Distress occasioned 
to the West Indians by the distinguishing duties between British rum and British spirits 
made in this country, Brown 954——Benefit which would arise from equalizing the 
duties of British rum and spirits, Brown 957, Macdonnell 1378. 

See also Rum. 


Stahlschmidt, Frederick (Analysis of his Evidence.) Manager of Maryville estate, Demerara, 
2881——Number of slaves and produce of sugar, 2882 Quantity of unappropriated 
land, 2888—-—Double the quantity of sugar might be produced by increase of labour, 
2890 Method used to restore exhausted estates by inundation, 2893—-—Greater part 
of present sugar plantations have been cotton or coffee estates, 2898 ——Present price of 
slaves in Demerara, 2899——Task-work of slaves in Demerara, 2904 Advantages to 
slaves and owners of this manner of regulating labour, 2915——Task-work is applicable 
to all kinds of field labour, and may be extended to manufactures, 29109. 
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Stamps, Amount of, in Jamaica, on the transfer of property, Oliver 969. 
Stowage. See Freight. - 


SuGAR— 
1. Generally : 
i. Clayed. 
ii. Crushed. 
iii. Muscovado. 
. Consumption. 
Duties. 
. Estates. 
. Growth and Manufacture. 
. Importation. 
Price. 


. Sale. 


1. Generally: i.Clayed. The mere operation of claying would not be sufficient pro- 
tection to the West Indies, Macdonnell 1361 Claying sugar in the West Indies 
could not be done without additional labour, Macdonnell 1367 Increased duty on, not 
desirable, Innes 604. | 

ii. Crushed Sugar. Quantity of crushed sugar shipped to Russia 1816, 22,000 
hogsheads ; at present none, Macdonnell 157 Produced at less cost in the foreign 
West Indies, from their procuring slave labour at a low price, and from long 
knowledge being more competent to that branch of the business, Macdonnell 163. 

iii. Muscovado. Cannot be sent to any market so good as the British, Colville 
372 Should be admitted at a lower rate of duty than clayed sugar, which would 
relieve partially the West Indian, Phillpotts 500 British Colonies now produce 
Muscovado sugar, and make no clayed sugar, M‘Queen 861 Cause of this 
produced by the great demand for raw sugar on the destruction of property in 
St. Domingo, M‘Queen 862 Additional expense required to produce clayed 
sugar beyond what is necessary for Muscovado, M‘Queen 873——System of sugar 
boiling pursued in the West Indies, Nasmyth 1788. 
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2. Consumption of, greatly increased by lowness of price, Macdonnell 30——Con- 
sumption of sugar from 1824-1828, Macdonnell 32——-Consumption of sugar 1815, 
Macdonnell 32 -——Increased consumption since the peace, Macdonnell 33 Great 


Britain does not consume, by 50,000 hogsheads, the produce of the Colonies, Macdonnell 
36 Consumption would increase with decreased duties, Macdonnell 48 Consump- 
tion would be greatly increased by low duties, but the difference would not come into the 
pocket of the proprietor, Colville 299 Probable proportion of increased consumption 
from lowering duty, Colville 303 Diminution of consumption in Ireland, Innes 593 
Increase in England with falling prices, Innes 598, Douglas 662-664 Increase 1829- 
1830, Innes 599 Information as to consumption of sugar since 1791, M‘Queen 860— - 
Consumption of sugar in the West Indies, M‘Queen 866 Sugar produced brought to 
Europe, and consumed where produced, 1791-1831, p. 95 Consumption of sugar in 
England, Scotland, Ireland and Europe, 1830, p. 97——Increase of consumption which 
would take place on lowering the duty, M‘Queen 912 Doubts as to increased con- 
sumption 1830, M‘Queen 913 Necessity of increased consumption to assist West 
India interests, Brown 957--— Parliamentary Returns do not accurately exhibit the con- 
sumpuon of sugar and molasses, reasons why, Macdonnell 1421. 


3. Duties. Present duty on British sugar, Macdonnell 46——Effect of a diminution of 
duty as a measure of relief, Colville 448, Phillpotts 517, Macdonnell 1385 Effectual 
remedy for the benefit of West India planters would be an import duty on clayed sugar, 
Phillpotts 497-500 Less than gs. per ewt. would be an ineflicient reduction, Phillpotts 
499 Duty, if charged on sugar when taken from bond, would be advantageous to the 
planter, who now pays for drainage, Phillpotts 501, Innes 605 Present mode of charg- 
ing duty induces an immediate sale, Phillpotis 502 — -Present duty larger relative duty 
than on any article except spirits, Phillpotis 516 Duty on sugar might be lowered 
without in any way injuring the revenue, Innes 596 Reduction of duty necessary in Ire- 
land to produce increased consumption, Innes 601——~ Witness desires no increased duty 
on clayed sugar, Innes 604 Reduction of duty necessary for the West Indians, Innes 
611 The present high duty on sugar is calculated to restrict unduly the consumption, 
Douglas 662 Reduction of would materially assist the planter, Douglas 662, 663, 
666, Hyndman 809 ——No reduction less than 10s. would have the effect of increasing 
consumption, M‘Queen 933 Such a reduction necessary as will increase consumption, 
Brown 957, Colquhoun 987——Great change which would take place in the situation of 
merchant and planters, if arrangement were made to take the payments of duties from 
purchasers of sugar, Douglas 669, 682 Loss occasioned by sugar being weighed as 
soon as landed, and charged with duty, Marryat 1208, Mayers 1434———Reduction of 10s. 
might bring the consumption very near the production, Macdonnell 1387 Necessity 
for reduction of duty or bounty on exportation, Macdonnell 1399:—— Eftect of counter- 
vailing duties in foreign countries on bounty on exportation from this, Macdonnell 1 400 
Oppressive nature of the present duty on sugar exceeding the value of the article, Mayers 
1430 Hardship of planter being answerable for duty, if purchasers of sugar fail, 
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Sugar—continued. 
3. Duties—continued. 
Mayers 1433 Duties on 8 Si of sugar from Brazils, Boothby 2113 
which British plantation sugar 








Advantages 
as over foreign sugar in British markets, Boothby 2263. 


4. Lstates. Production to planters at present prices, Macdonnell 1o——The greater 
proportion can give no returns at present prices, Macdonnell, 11——-Rapid decline dur- 
ing the last three years owing to the lowness of price in this country caused by quantity 
of sugar imported, Colville 258 Impracticability of converting sugar estates in any 
number into coffee plantations, Colville 264 Proportion of increase of sugar estates, 
and diminution of cotton and coffee plantations, Rose 1670 Average perenctet of 
Sugar estate with 500 slaves, Rose 1710 Mortgages on sugar estates in Berbice com- 
menced about twenty years since, Henery 2373-——Rough calculation of the value of 
a sugar estate in good order with 200 slaves, Alchorne 2812 Memorandum of the 
produce and expense of a well-stocked sugar estate at Bahia, A/chorne, 2836. ——Greater 
number of present sugar plantations have been coffee or cotton plantations, Stahlschmidt 
2808. 

See also Distress. Estates. Planters. 

















5. Growth and Manufacture. Expenses of raising one cwt. of sugar on a West India 
estate, Macdonnell 12 ——Difference of expense in the British West Indies and foreign 
Colonies owing to the value of labour, Macdonnell 24———-Cannot be continued unless 
better prices are given here for produce, Colville 263 Expense of production in 1807, 
as compared with 1830, Colville 410 Expense of producing a hogshead of sugar is 
about 8 /. sterling per hogshead, Taylor 6902 The return at the present prices is 7/. to 
11/., Taylor 693 Increase of production in several British settlements, M‘Queen 866 
Caused by turning cotton, coffee and cocoa estates into sugar plantations, M‘Queen 
_866 Proportional production of sugar to slaves in British Colonies, p. 96 Cultiva- 

tion of must cease, unless planters raise supplies from their present crops, Brown 957 —— 
From the improvements since 180g sugar can be produced twice as quick as formerly, 
Rose 1465 Expense of producing a cwt. of sugar in Demerara, Rose 1471—~—Might 
be conslderably extended in Demerara with an increased slave population, but not to 
double the amount; there is virgin land still ungranted, Rose 1719 Number of years 
sugar will rattoon in Demerara, Rose 1740 Increased cultivation in the Brazils, 
Boothby 2002 In the Mauritius, Boothby 2100 Expense of production of sugar 
in Bahia will not remunerate the cultivators at the present prices, Sealy 2542——It will 
merely pay the current expenses, but no interest on capital, Sealy 2545 Double the 
quantity might be made by increase of labour, Stahlschmidt 2890. 









































6. Importation. Increased supply of sugar which has been produced since 1815, for 
consumption of the foreign market, Macdonnell 15——Supply of sugar brought to the 
Continent since the peace, in consequence of the increased application of labour, Mac- 
donnell 27——-Increased supply occasioned by the stimulus of high prices 1825, 
Macdonnell 28——Surplus importation of sugar beyond consumption, Colville 267 
Cause of over supply to be attributed to the increase of the growth of sugar in Cuba and 
Brazils, Colville 273—-Manner and expense at which Britain would be supplied with 
sugar on the event of the Colonies being reduced to discontinue the cultivation of sugar, 
Colville 450——Increased supply of sugar during the last two years from Brazils, Innes 
600 Quantity of sugar imported from the British islands in 1805, 1806, 1807, 1810, 
1811, 1812, Macdonnell 1315——Number of boxes of sugar exported from the Havanna 
to United States, Hamburgh, Bremen, Antwerp, Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Baltic, Eng- 
land, Spain, France, &c. Macdonnell 1347—— Nature of plan suggested by witness for 
sending sugar from the Colonies in a different process of manufacture from that which 
now takes place there, by which the labour in the Colonies might be abridged, and the 
interest of the planter promoted, Nasmyth 1778 Difference between proposed plan and 











present law, Nasmyth 1818——Imports of sugar from Demerara and Berbice since 1815, 
Boothby 2098 ——Importation of sugar from countries east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
Boothby 2102 ——Great increase in exportation of sugar from Bahia since 1816, Folleté 


2606——Causes of this increase, Follett 2607. 
See also Imports: 


7. Price. Gazette price of sugar 1815-1818, Macdonnell 6—-In 1830-1831, Macdonnedl 7 
——Should the present price of sugar continue, the whole state of society in West Indies 
must be broken up, Colville 263 At the present time Gazette average price of sugar is 
24s. and the duty 24s., Colville 297—-— Price of sugar was considerably raised in the Euro- 
pean market by the extinction of the supply of St. Domingo, Colville 461 Nineteen or 
twenty shillings to the planter would pay asmall return as a net price, Phillpotis, 526——If 
sugar netted 16/. per hogshead, it yond leave a small profit, and two or three per cent. for 
capital, Phillpotts 575——-Consumption of sugar has greatly increased as prices have fallen, 
Innes 597 Fall of price in 1818, 1819, Innes 508 Increased consumption and re- 
venue, /nnes 508 How far the price of sugar depends upon the cheapness of produce 
from slave Colonies where labour is cheaper than in our own settlements, Colville 1171 
Great fall in, owing to the great importation of foreign sugar to the continent of Europe 
Macdonnell 14——Increased expense at which sugar is produced in British Colonies 
as compared with foreign settlements, Macdonnell 22, Douglas 623--—Less_ price 
than 35s. ewt. exclusive of duty, will not maintain the cultivation of the Colonies, 
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Sugar—continued. 
7. Price—continued. 
Colville 381 Low prices a great cause of distress of West Indians, Taylor 688, Brown 
954 Orders .in Council on the subject of slave labour have greatly enhanced the 
price of production of sugar, Hyndman 760-——Sugars are generally sold at the long price, 
-and merchants pay the duty, Colville 1119 Present lowness of price attributable to 
the largeness of growth in comparison to consumption, Colville 1136——Reduction of 
price caused by the importation having been larger than the consumption, Boothby 2104 
Present price of sugar does not remunerate the Brazilian planter, Boothby 2105, 
2209, 2321—-—Present sale prices of sugars in Brazils, Boothby 2221 Price of sugar 
in Trieste 1st March 1831, Boothby 2251——Prices of sugar in Liverpool, Boothby 2252 
——Relative value of different sorts of sugar, Boothby 2253 British sugar bears a 
much higher relative price in this country to foreign sugars than when sold on the conti- 
nent, Boothby 2256 Prices of sugar at Trieste, Boothby 2257- 




















8. Sale. Charges on sugar from the West Indies, and expenses of sale here, Mac- 
donnell 8 Account sales of parcels of sugar from Trinidad, St. Lucia, Granada, 
Demerara, Marryat 1208 Loss to West Indians upon the sale of sugar on the 
difference between the king’s tare and the actual tare, Marryat 1209——Account sales 
of 50 hogsheads of sugar ex Royalist from Berbice to London, on account of W. Henery, 

‘ Henery 2389 Sale of 127 hogsheads per Apollo from Berbice, on account of 
W. Henery, Henery, p.246-——Charges on this investment, Henery 2408 ——Comparison 
of the London and Liverpool markets, Henery 2418—-—Sales of sugar made at risk of 
proprietor, Colville 1123 Invoice of 150 cases of sugar shipped by Boothby & Co. on 
board of the Garland, for Liverpool, Boothby, p. 223 Brazils sugar sold in bond, 
commission charged at short price, Boothby 2144 Crops in Brazils are principally | 
sold on the spot; richer planters consign on their own account, Boothby 2170 Brazils 
sugars usually sold by commission on consignment, and not under application for ad 
vances from the merchani, Boothby 2319. 


See also Commission. Mercantile Charges. Merchanis. 


























Supplies, Regulations concerning, in the Colonies, Rep. 3. Merchants cannot refuse to 
send out necessary supplies, but the greatest econumy is now observed, only necessaries 
are sent, Colville 380——All necessary suplies have been always forwarded to the West 
Indies, not more now than prior to the abolition of the slave trade, Colville 403 
Quantity of clothing and other supplies have increased since the date of the abolition of 
the slave trade, Colville 419 Difference between supplies now and formerly, Phillpotts 
480——-Slaves past labour have the same supplies as others, Phillpotts 481 Nature of 
shipment of supplies to the West Indies, Colville 1059 ——Planters in the Havanna supply 
themselves with goods from the local markets, Colville 1065-——Witness connected with 
planters under no embarrassment, and has unembarrassed estates, but cannot get supplies 
cheaper or better than those under mortgage, Marryat 1253 Manner in which estates 
in the West Indies receive supplies from this country of the articles they require, Macdon- 
nell 1337 Witness has furnished his estate with supplies from the Demerara market, 
except machinery, Rose 1758——-Disadvantage under which Brazils labour as to supply 
of clothes and food, Boothby 2106——-Manner in which supplies are procured in the 
Brazils, Boothby 2174——Clothing for negroes in Brazils principally British ; our manu- 
factures supplanting German. linens, Boothby 2191 Charges on supplies which are 
sent out to the West Indies for the use of estates, Parker 2647 Planters not bound to’ 
purchase of merchants, Parker 2677. 


See also Estates. Fish. Provisions. 























Sweden. Amount of imports to, and exports from, the Havanna 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120. 


Syrup. See Fermentation. 


1% 
Task-work. See Slaves, 4. 
Tariff. See Russia. 


Taylor, Simon (Analysis of his Evidence.) Has resided twelve years in Jamaica, and had 
the management of extensive estates, 684——Distress to be attributed to low prices; 
impossibility of competing with new Colonies, and distrust of the Government, 688 
_——Cultivation carried on with every regard to economy, 689———Expense of producing 
a hogshead of sugar is about 8/. sterling per hogshead, 6907—-—And the return at the 
present prices 7/. to 11/., 693——-Consequences of the distrust of West Indians as to 
the tenure of their property, 694——Instance of the depreciation of the value of slaves 
owing to the Resolutions of the House of Commons 1823, 697——-A sugar estate, gene- 
rally speaking, is of no value for any other purpose, 70i——Pens at the present low 
prices do no more than pay their expenses, 704——Fluctuating nature of the intercourse 
which has been for some time allowed between Jamaica and the United States, 714—— 
For several years past the Americans took no produce to a material extent from the 
West Indies, 721 Necessity of suppression of foreign slave trade, and assurance of 
the tenure of slave property for the well-being of the planters, 724——The gs oct 
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Taylor, Simon (Analysis of his Evidence)—continued. 
of the slave question has made no material alteration in the labour of the negroes, 731 
——Refining sugar in Jamaica is attended with much greater expense than in this 
country, 736—— And could not, under present circumstances, be carried on with profit by 
planters generally, 742. 


Thomas, St. Trade carried on between this Island and Spanish Main, &c. Colquhoun 1039 
Duties at St. Thomas’s not more than nominal, Colquhoun 1044. 





Tobago. Statement of people at Woodland’s estate in the Island of Tobago, Douglas 
624 Statement of people upon Buccoo estate in the Island of Tobago, Douglas 626. 





Tortola. Quantity of coffee grown there 1830, Macdonnell 212——Distress occasioned in 
Tortola and all the small islands by the absence of judicial establishment, M‘Queen 850 
——Would derive considerable advantage from the establishment of a free port in the 
Island, Colguhoun 1029—— Present desolation of the island, and general wretchedness which 
prevails, to be attributed to the oppressive nature of the four-and-half per cent. duties, 
Mayers 1436. 


Trade. West Indies and United States derive no benefit from the intercourse direct with 
Europe being opened, Macdonnell 80—-— Partly on account of the connexion between 
the colonists and merchants of this country, Macdonnell 81 The West India Colonies 
worse off at present than previous to the passing 6 Geo. 4, Macdonnell 191 Causes 
which have operated to prevent the intercourse between foreign countries and the Colo- 
nies since 6 Geo. 4, Macdonnell 193-Superiority of British Colonies owing to 
machinery used, Macdonnell 238 Advantages which the Colonies would derive from 
a connection with the United States, Colville 458 Manner in which interference from 
this country acts upon society in general in the West Indies, Phillpotts 478——Specific 
burthens to which the West Indies are liable by the policy and regulations of the Mother 
Country, against which means ought to be taken to afford relief, Douglas 623——No 
absolute relief bas resulted to the colonists from the intercourse allowed with Europe by 
6 Geo. 4, c. 116, Douglas 635——Effects of the reciprocity system on the Colonies, 
Douglas 636—— Difficulties in which the planters have been involved, owing to the 
acquisition of Colonies at the peace, and the partial abolition of the slave trade, Colville 
348——If permanent relief be not granted, the West India Colonies must cease to exist, 
Colville 348-381 Would be benefitted by a free trade to the United States, Phillpotts 
494—— Difficulties occasioned by the frequent interruption of intercourse between United 

States and West Indies, Innes, p. 55—-—System of legislation imposed by this Govern- 
ment prevents regular business from growing up between the British West Indies and 

_ America, Macdonnell 1354 If the West Indies and America were reciprocally allowed 
to enjoy free trade, the planters would derive great relief, Macdonnell 1355——-Measures 
necessary to be adopted to give the West Indies benefit of free trade, Macdonnell 1369 

Goods have been dearer since the re-opening of the intercourse with ihe United 

States, Rose 1554——No benefit can be derived from the trade, unless the duty on 

rum be changed, Rose 1560——Consequences of the frequent changes in the trade 

between West Indies and America, Rose 1563. 

See also Coffee. Colonies. Distress. Hanse Towns. Imports. Merchants. Molasses. 
Planters. Rum. Shipping. Sugar. United States. 























Transfer of Property. Great amount of legal expenses attending a transfer of property in 
the West Indies, Oliver 969 Amount of stamp duties in Jamaica on the transfer of 
property, Oliver 969 How affected by the Registry Act, Oliver 971 ——Impediments 
caused by the Registry Office to the ready transfer of property, Oliver 983. 





Treaties. _Injurious effects of the late Treaty with America upon the navigation and trade 
of Great Britain with the United States, Macdonnell 89 Nature of Treaties between the 
United States and Cuba on the subject of trade, Macdonnell 1376. 





Trieste, one of the ports to which refined sugar is principally exported from this country, 
Colville 1184——Prices of sugar in Trieste ist March 1831, Boothby 2251 British 
sugars bear a much higher relative price in this country to foreign sugar, than when sold 
on the continent, but are much liked by refiners at Trieste, Boothby 2256 Prices of 
sugar at Trieste 5th January 1831, Boothby 2256. 








Treatment of Slaves. See Slaves, 7. 


Trinidad. Quantity of coffee grown there 1830, Macdonnell 212 In 1826, there were 
in Trinidad 11,528 males and 10.908 female slaves, Douglas 630——Produce of various 
estates in Trinidad 1829-30, Marryat 1210 Number of slaves employed ; average 
production of each slave; growth of sugar in Trinidad; taxation of the Island; labour of 
the slaves, as regulated by Order in Council, Marryat 1210. 


Vv 


Vincent, St. Quantity of coffee grown there 1830, Macdonnell 212. 








Virgin Islands. _ Petition of the inhabitants of the Virgin Islands, complaining of and show- 
ing the cause of their distress, and offering their whole property for sale to the Govern- 
ment, Brown, p. 109. 

381. Yy3 Unencumbered 
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7: 
Unencumbered Proprietors. See Mortgages. 


United States. Regulations concerning supplies from, ep. 6, 7——No alteration made 
by England as to commercial intercourse would induce the Americans to alter their tariff, 
Macdonnell 73 Uncertainty of the trade between the United States and the West 
Indies, Macdonnell 94 Articles principally dealt in with the United States since the 
opening of the intercourse, Macdonnell 243 Advantages which West Indies would 
gain by opening the trade with the United States, Phillpotts 540 Circumstances 
under which trade could be carried on with the United States with profit to planters, 
Phillpotts 557 Hardship produced by the frequent alterations of the intercourse 
between United States and West Indies, Innes, p. 55 Slight alterations which have 
taken place in the intercourse between the United States and the Colonies, Douglas 
634 Disadvantages which arise to West India Colonies in the supply of articles 
from the United States of America, Douglas’648, 650 State of trade between 
the Colonies and the United States, Taylor 714, M‘Queen 877 Brisk state of the 
trade of the United States and West Indies 1809, Hyndman 801 Changes which 
have taken place since 1809, Hyndman 801——Provisions which could be purchased 
cheaply if all restrictions were removed to the trade between West Indies and United 
States, Hyndman &30 State of trade between West Indies and America since 
protecting duties, M‘Queen 877, 883, 896——No benefit has been derived to West 
Indies by intercourse with the United States, unless by barter trade, Colquhoun 991 
Present state of intercourse between United States and West Indies prejudicial to 
planters, Marryat 1216 Instance of the ship Sandwich, Marryat 1218——Amount 
of imports to, and exports from, the Havanna 1828, Colquhoun, p. 120. 

See also Shipping, 2. West Indies. 


















































Vigilance Estate. See Demerara. 


W. 


. West Indies, Trade of. See Imports. 


Wine may be procured cheaper in the West Indies than by shipments from this country, 
Colville 1060. 


Woodlands—Statement of people upon Woodlands estate, in the Island of Tobago 1831, 
Douglas 624. 


Woollens. See Imports. 


Yams. See Provisions. 


ZL. 


Zoe, loaded for Demerara ; chartered at 2s. gd. per cwt.; bill of lading filled up at 5s. 
Aikin 1948——Charter party bills of lading ; freight note showing the discount, Aikin 
194% Nature of the charter of the Zoe by witness, mercantile house at Demerara, 


Parker 2738 Loss or damage of cargo by shipping in bad vessels falls on merchant ; 
case of Zoe, Parker 2771. 
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